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Chronicle of Events 


July 1926 


*26 Oongren Earml Sangha Meeting in Oalontto adopts Social reoonitniolisili 
work apart from political. 

Berions Biot at Pabna (Bengal) following a Hindu prooeaiion with Hnaio 
in front of a Mosque. 

do. Mrs. Sorojini Naidu at Ohinsurah— Desbandbu Das’s Protrait an?elled« 

dOi Monster Meeting of Oalontta Hindus at the Town Hall to protest 
against the Govt. Communique of >*No Music Before Mosque.**— Mr. J. M. 
Basu, the President, dwelt on the legal aspect of the question. Mr. 

Goswami charaoterised the Government's action as ** pig-headsd and 

perverse.** 

Meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Congress Committee 
in Calcutta. 

Hr. Kitohlew*o impassioned appeal for unity to a Hindu^Mabomedan 
Meeting in Calcutta. 

6 July do. Dr. Kitohlew at Patna— Taneim Movement explained. 

6 July do. Zamindar of Sitlai and Mr. Banajit Lahiri arrested in oonneotion with 

the immersion of mutilated images following the Pabna riot. 

7 July do. Sen Gupta— Goswamy controversy — compromise arrived at. f 

Lord Olivier’s letters to the *'Times'* on the Hindn-Moslem Tension- 
accused the Officials of Pro-Moslem bias. 

11 July do. Bind Journalists* Conference at Karachi— a Journalists’ Society formed. 

All-India Anniversary Day of Late Desbandhu Das celebrated at CalontU 
Bombay, Madras and other places with due solemnity. 

The Third Phase of the Calcutta riots began and continued up to the 
S6tb— The Biot commenced on this day following the Bai Baieswarl 
Procession. 

12 July do. Delhi Hindu Sabha protest against Bengal Government’s decision re* 

garding Music before Mosque. 

Select Committee Beport on the Howrah Bridge Bill considered and 
carried in the Bengal Council. 

18 July do. Howrah Bridge Bill passed in the Bengal Council. 

16 July do. Beport of the Tariff Board published at Simla— no proteotive duty on 

imported ooaL 

17 *Jnly do. Lord Irwin’s Speech on communal tension at the Chelmsford Clnbu 

Simla— His Excellency’s appeal for toleration and good-will. 

18 July do. All-India Cow Conference in Calcutta urged Government to regulate 

slaughter of cattle by legislation. 

19 July do. Hindu Moslem riot in Paikpanu Calcutta on the Oar Festival day-^1 ^ 

• Hindu Killed, 6 Mahemedan^ 2 Hindus wounded. * 

21 July do. Berions riot in Oalontta during the Moharrum FroocMion—Polioe 
oompelied to 6re on the Mabomedans^ 


1 July 

8 Jnlj 

« July 
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iO Jrilj *S6 ' Indltn Debate In the Hoaee ol Oommons— Budget Eethnatei paned— 
Bari Winterton on Oommunal tension and disintegratlot of Swaraflato. 
Pereonnel of the Bombay Backbay Enquiry. Committee announoed*— 
Chairman : Sir G. Meare and Members : Sir M. Visvesvarayya, Sir, F, 
Hopkineon and Mr. S. B. Billimoria. 

Serious Mill Strike at Bangalore— 4 killed and n injured. 

98 July do. Manifesto of the Bengal Bespensivist Party issued at Calcutta— the party 
deolared .their policy of working the Reforms, however defective. 

The Local Self-Government Conference at Poona opened by H. E. the 
Governor. 

85 July do. B. P. C. C. Meeting in Calcutta— Election of 80 Members to the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Public Meeting at Bombay on Communal tension— a Bound llhble Coh- 
^ ^ ference proposed. 

27 July do. Post Riot Conference in Calcutta' of Hindu and Moslem citizeni led by 

Maharaja Burdwan and Nawab Murshidabad— Sir B. N. Mitra's proposal^' 
for a Conciliation Board. ^ i 

28 July do. Indian Debate in Lords— Lord Birkenhead on the Bengal Detennes- 

more ** goodwill demanded. » 

Lord Irwin at Poona — In reply to the Moslem deputation His /Excellency 
reiterated his deep anxiety to ease the communal tension. 

80 July V do. The Mysore Economic Conference opened by the Dewan at Bangalore. ^ 

81 July do. The Nehru- Azad Manifesto proposing an Indian National Ufiion 

Published. • 


August 1926. 

I Aug* *26 Tilak Anniversary Day observed throughout India with great enthusiasm. 

8 Aug. do. Mr. Bole's Bill to amend the law relating to the emoluments of the Hindu 

priests passed third reading in the Bombay Council. 

4 Aug. do. Pt. Malaviya and Dr. Moonjee served with prohibition order not to enter 

Calcutta. 

5 Aug. do. Representative Labour Deputation submitted a Memorandum to the Hmne 

Member in which relief was sought in respect of Labour representaUon 
in the Councils and Assembly, fines levied on workers and the administra- 
tion of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

jkug. do. Mr. Biswanatb Das honourably acquitted by the Madras High Court— 
the Judges strongly condemned the proseontlon tactids. 

Aug. da. The Indian Currency Bill published at Simla. 

Pt. Malaviya defied the prohibition order and arrived in Calcutta— «o 
arrest was made— great sensation prevailed throughout tlie country. 

9 Aug. do. Dr. Moonji arrived in Calcutta— not arrested. 

Summons issued against Pt. Malaviya and Dr. Moonji for disobeying 
the prohibition order. 

II Aug. ' do. Calcutta High Court in full Bench ruled that the Police can not detail^ 

arrested |)erBons for an indefinite period without their being produced 
before the Magistrate^ 



ItftBMiBit 'a6]. CHRdNiCLB fi^Nt^ 

16 Aog. *26 BesponsjTa Co-operation ^Partj formed in AndhradeM— pforleioml^oom- 

mit^ appointed. 

Paising awaj of the Hon. Mr. M. A. Desai, the foremoit Eenja Indian 
leader. 

17 Aug.' do. Indian disabilities in Natal^The Township Ordinance ratifled—a Uow 

to Indian ci?io rights. 

J ' H. S. Lord Irwin opened the autumn Session of the Central Legislature 

at Simla. 

18 Aug. do. The Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill passed in the Bengal Council. 

19 Aug. do. Charges against Ft. Malavija and Dr. Moonji withdrawn bj the Bengal 

Government. 

20 Aug. 4o. The Gr. Procedure Code Amendment Bill regarding the oonftsoation of 

communal literatures introduced in the Assembly by Sir A. Muddiman. 

28 Aug. do. The Currency Bill introduced in the Assembly— Mr. Bangaohariar^ 

motion for eliciting opinion was put and carried. 

4*l! do. Conversations between the different Party leaders at Simla regarding the 
^ formation of a United Congress Party continued on this and follow* 

ing days. 

26 Aug. do. Lala Lajpat Bat's resignation from the Swaraj Party— 'The Historic 

^ ( Correspondence between Pt. Nehru and Lala Lajpat Eai. (See p. 51). 

Congress Working Committee meeting held at Simla. ^ 

Cr. P. C. Amendment Bill passed in Assembly after a heate(4|ebate.«-* 
^ Mr. Rangachariar's motion for limiting operation of the Bill for two yeara 

, was lost. 

/ Bar Councils Bill psssed in the Assembly. 

2t Aug. do. Discussion on the Irrigation Bill in the Madras Council adjourned 

« Sine Die *’. 

28 Aug. do, Inaaguratiou meeting of the Responsive Co-operation Party in Calcutta 

presided over by Mr. B. Chakiavarti. 

29 Aug. do: B. P. C. C. meeting in Calcutta— compromise with the Earmi Bangha 

effected. 


September 1926. 

1 Sept. *26 A Deputation of Indian Christians to H. E, the Viceroy under the 

leadership of Sir Haruam Singh deplored the extension of communal 
representation to the Services and nrged that merit should oonatitnte Ibo ' 
main condition for admimion to the Serviem. 

2 Sept. do. The Bar Councils Bill as amended by the Council of State passed Injtbc 

Assembly. 

The Malabar Tenancy Bill passed in the Madras Council. 

3 Sept. do. Conference of Presidents and Dy. Presidents of the Assemblf and 

Cooncils held at Simla on this and next day. i 

■k- 

6 Sept. do. The Bengal Nationalist party in a manifesto condemnecl the obs^M* 

tionist iKilicy and urged the worklug of the reforms in tbe Oounei). f. 

The Congress Electioneering Campaign opened ah Meerut by Pti Nehra 
and Mm. Sarojini Naidu. 



« TilB QtTARTBRLY REGlSTSi^ {bctosm 

i 8^ *88 Politieftl Bltnation in the Country— Kahatma Qandhi appoaled to to leave 
hit Beclneion and aname leadership— The Mahatma'I advioe : ** Follow 
the lead of the Oharka **. 

Sir Abdar Bahim*s Manifesto ontlining the Policy of the Bengal Maslim 
Party issoed. 

The Seventh Session of the Assembly of the League of J^ationsheld 
at Geneva from 6th to 26th. — Speeches delivered by the Indian Delega* 
tion. (See p. 159). 

7 Sept. do. Pt. Nehra at Aligarh— Congress principles explained. 

8 Bept. da Hindn-Moslem riot at Dacca following the Janmasthami Procession. 

9 Sept. do. Calcutta European Association's telegram to the Government of India 

alleging the partial trial of Europeans charged with assaults on Indians 
in Assam and Bengal. 

10 Bept. do. Informal meeting of the Indian National Union at Delhi— Draft rides 

framed— Members to sign a pledge. 

11 Bept. do. Conference of the Independent Congress Party at Delhi— Conipicmise 

with the Swarajists failed. * 

12 Sept. do. Congress Working Committee meeting at Delhi eulogised Mr. Andrews 

for his invaluable and selfless services abroad. 

Hindu-Moslem Biot at Allahabad on the occasion of the Dadhkando ■ 
festival— 2 killed and 27 injured. 

17 Bept do. The Independent Party's election campaign opened by Pt. Majaviya- 

atLahora " ^ 

The Hindu Religious Endowments Bill passed in the Madras CoanoiU 

18 Bept do. Sir Abdnr Bahim*s manifesto on behalf of Bengal Maslim Party— no 

desire to injure Hindu interests. 

Arrival of the Booth African Parliamentary Deputation headed by the 
Hon. Mr. F. W. Beyers at Bombay. 

SO Bept, do. H. E. the Governor of Bengal withheld assent to the Calcutta Municipal 
Amendment Bill. 

21 Bept do. Conference of Ministers and Commissioners df Excise from several parts 

of India opened by the Finance Member at Simla. 

22 Bept do. Annual meeting of the Madras Presidency Muslim League with Mr. 

Yakub Hasan in the Chair— the Hindus accused for turning the Maslim 
community into the Sixth Indian Caste. 

28 Bept do. Central Khilafat Committee meeting at Delhi— Report of the Indian 
Delegation to the Hedjas Maslim Conference discussed. 

Arrival of the South African Deputation at Madras. 

26 Bept do. The Indian Hedjas Conference opened at Lucknow under the Chairman- 

ship of Mr. Balebhoy Barodawaila. 

27 Bept. da Opium Smoking Bill passed in the Assam Council— punishment of Im- 

prisonment or fine to two or more persons smoking in company. 

Akali Leaders' Case withdrawn by the Punjab Government— fourtene 
leaders released on this day. 


Octobert926. 

I Oet. •*!(( The iBdien Netional Pkrty opened eleotlm cimiWM 111 Bomb» with 
f iir P. Theknidl, in the Ohelr, 
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5 Dot, *26 Crowded Meeting of Hindne nt Allnhabnd under Pt. MuluT^ru to ptotM 
Eguinet the reetrietion on Bnmliln Prooeeiion. 

7 Oot, do. Bailwuj Oonferenoe at Simla presided ouer bj Ool. Walton. 

The Labour Conference at Margate— **Snbjeot Peoples* right to Self* 
determination.** 

8 Oot do. Opening the Indian National Couneil of Y. M. C. A. in London. 

Lord Birkenhead agreed to aooept the Indian Demand for Swaraj on two 
conditions : ** Co-operation and Commnnai Ckmooid.’* 

10 Oct. do. His Ezcellencj Lord Lytton resumed office as Oovemor of Bengal on 

return from leaTe. 

11 Oot. do. The Royal Commission on Agriculture held its first sitting in Simla with 

the Marquis of Linlithgow in the Chair. 

The Mysore ProTlnolal Co-operatlTS Conference opened by the Dewan at 
the Baogaoharln Memorial Hall, Mysore. 

18 Oot. do. After a three weeks* sojourn in India, which was one long round of 

dinners and sight-seeing, the Deputation from South Africa left Bombay 
on their return journey. 

16 Oot. do. Bamlila Procession abandoned at Allahabad— elsewhere passed off 
smoothly. 

li Oct. do. Strike in Bombay Mills due to effect of depression In cotton trade— 
about 8,000 holding out. 

19 Oot. do. The Ninth Imperial Conference opened in London— India represented 

^ , by Earl Winterton and Maharaja Bnrdwan. 

The Gorernment of India*o reply to the European Association that 
^ assault cases of Europeans on Indians sboald be fairly and impartially 

examined. 

90 Oot. do. The General Election Manifesto of the Indian National Congress issued 
from Madras. 

22 Oot. do. Lord Birkenhead's Speech at a gathering of Dominion Premiers at 
Guildhall— His promise of ** generous " response to Co-operation, 

Bombay Business Associations* strong protest to Yiosroy on the deflatfon 
of Currency as being detrimental to Agriculturists' interests. 

Death of Mr. 8. Bangaswami Iyengar, Editor of the Hindu," Madris. 
Biot at Chapra (Bebar) following the sacrifice of a pig— eight persons 
wounded. 

25 Oct. do. The Goremor of Assam withheld assent to the Assam Opium Smoking 
Bill passed in the Council. 

27 Oot; do. Inaugural Meeting of the Indian Currency League at Bombay,— Sir 
V. Sassoon presided. 

29 Oct. do. Inaugural Meeting of the League of Nations Union, Madras Branobi 
presided OTer by His Ezoellenoy the Gorernor. 

80 Oot;, do. Police Commissioners* report on the third phase of the Calcutta Biots 


Novembert92 6. 

1 Mot. *26 GoTsmor of Madras withheld Assent to the Malabar tenancy Bitf lassed 
^ in the OounclL 

i Nof. do. Maharaja Bnidwan's adeioe to Indian Students in England— a **disast«* 
if thoy cherish a dislike of Britain. 
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Kot. *36 Sir T. Vijiargbsvaoharian* arrival from Canada-^tha Canadian Paopl6*B 
Sympathy with India’s aspirations. 

Koy. do. n. F. Indian Christian Conference at Allahabad with Mr. Jordan in 
the Chair, 


18 Mot. do. The Madras Unemployment Committee appointed by the GoTernment 
to inquire and find oat a Bolntion for unemployment among middle classes 
commenced its sittings under the Chairmanship of Sir G. Paddison. 
Statute of Mr. G. K, Gokhale unveiled by His Bxceliency the Governor 
in the Senate House, Madras. 

16 Mov. do.:vDeeoanSabha’BaendofitoEt.Hon. Mr. Sastrion the eve of his depar- 
ture to 6. Africa to participate in the Bound Table Conference. 

16 Nov. 4a Death of the Hon. Justice Sir Lallnbhai A. Shah at Bombay. 

Finance Members* Conference opened at Delhi— Discussion on Meston 
Settlement. 


19 Nov. do. The International Textile Workers* Delegation under their leader, the 
Bt. Hon. Tiiomas Shaw arrived in Bombay. 

Mr. Satin Sen, the leader of the Patnakhali Satyagraha arrested under 
Police Act. 

80 Nov. da Beport of the Imperial Conference published in LondonWThe report 
explains that no mention is made of India because the position of Indfk 
is defined by the Government of India Act 1919.' 

28 Nov. do. Hearty Send-off at Bombay to the Hon. Mr. Habibnlla, the Bt.' Hon. 

Mr. Sastri, Sir P. Sethna and Sir D. Lindsay, the Indian Delegates to the 
Cape Town Bound Table Conference. * 

Chamber of Princes opened at Delhi by His Nxcellenoy the Vi&oy-« 
proceedings not open to the Press. 

86 Nov. do. The Bailway Bates Advisory Committee commenced its sittings at Delhi— 
enquiry held into freight oonoessions. 

The Punjab Enquiry Committee Beport on the Commercial education in 
the Punjab published— Post Matriculation classes advocated. 

88 Nov. do. The Eighth Andhra Provincial Conference commenced its session at 

Bllore under the Presidency of Mr. K. Yiraragbavaswami. 

I i Andhra. Social Beform Conference held at Ellore^nnder the presidency of 

Dr. M. Bangayya. 

89 Nov. do. Aerial Transport in India— The Indian Air Board’s recomiiiendation* 

to the Government of India for subsidising commercial Air services 
published. 

80 Nov. da Bt. Andrews' Dinner in Calcutta— Lord Lytton on the failure of Beform 
in Bengal— Mutual lack of faith the cause. 


December 1926. 

I Dea da^ Appeal in the Panipat Biot Case conclud^ at .Dahore— Sentences 
reduced. 

Second reading of the Judicial Committee Bill movqd in the House of 
# Commons. 

^ *!. 

t Baft da Government of Bengal’s resolution on the Excise policy— System of Licen- 
sing Boards to be extended. 

S Dea do. Sixth Puddnkottah Peoples’ Conferenoe under the Presidency of Mr* S. 
^ Satyamurthi who urged everybody to dassmt the right of Swamj.’* 
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CKROHXCLB OF EVENTS 


5 Peo, do. 


Thirty*8eooiid SeMion of the Timll 

at Madnui under the preeidenoy of Mr. K. V. Bangaewam! 

Fourth Annual Conference of the European Awooiatlon held at Oawnpow 
under the presidency of Mr. Langford James. 

B. P.0.0, meeting in Calcutta ended in blows and fusillade of biWkl 
and stones— Police help sought— -five persons arrested, 

Twentieth Session of the U. P« Provincial Conference opened ut EmIm* 
pur under the presidency of Baba Shiva Prosad Gupta. 


6 Dec. do. The Eighth Annual meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commow 
opened by H. E. the Viceroy at Cawnpore. V. 

9 Deo. do. The Indian School of Mines at Dhanbad opened by H. E. the Viceroy. ’ 

IS Dec. do. Punjab P. 0. 0. Meeting— Compromise resolution passed. 

U Dec. do. Opening of the New Madras Council after the general elections under 
the Chairmanship of Mr. Wood. 

Arrival of the South African Delegation at Mosambique. 

European Association’s dinner to H. E. the Viceroy in Calcutta— Mr. 
Langford James’ amasing speech : “ We have a right to be in Indio 
on moral, but equally strong grounds.” 

17 Dec. do, The Round Table Conference opened by Gen. Hertzog in Cape Town 
and then adjourned till 20th. 

Informal Conference of the Indian Mining Federation with Sir Charles 
Innes in Calcutta— Bed octlon in freight of Coal urged. 


19 Decbi^ do. Universal Prayer Day throughout South Africa and India for the success 
of the Bound Table Conference, 


21 Dec. do. Annual Meeting of the Madras Chamber of Oommeroe under the presideney 
of Mr. C. E. Wood— Review of Trade conditions. 

28 Deo. do. Murder of Swami Bhraddananda Sanyasl at Delhi by a Moslem Fanatic- 
horror and indignation throughout the country. 

26 Dee. do. Tenth Session of the Non-Brahmin Conference opened at Madura under 
the presidency of Sir A. P. Patro. 

16 D«. do. lorty flrst Senion ol the Indian National Oongiw. opened at Oattifi 
hnder the preiidenoy of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

*7 Deo. do. The National Liberal Federation opened at Akola under the preiideney 
of Sir Sivaswami Aiyar 

All.India PoliMoal Sufferers’ Conference held at Ganhati nn^pr the^ 
Presidency of Dr. B. N. Dntt. ' 

AlMndia Volunteer’s Conference held at Ganhati under the Presidenoy 
of Pt. Motilal Nehru. 

28 DeOf do. Special Session of the All-India Hindu Mabasabha opened at Ganhati 

under the Presidency of Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya. 

Thirteenth Session of the All-India Christian Conference opened at 
Madras under the Presidency of Ral A. 0, Mukherjee Babadnr. 

29 Dee. do. Eighteenth Session of the All-India Muslim League held at Delhi oader 

the Presidency of Khan Bahadur Sk. Abdul Qadir. 

Annual Meeting of the Bengal Police Association at Calcutta nnder the 
Preiideney ^of Mi. S. N. Banerjee, , 

All-India Kayastha Conference at Calcutta nnder the Presidenoy of Mr 6/ 
M. Cbitnavis. 


81 Dee. do. East African Indian Congress at Mombassa passed resolution eapreilitt 
grief at the sad murder of Swami Shraddananda, 

, Fourth Session of the Indian Indostrial Congress opened in Calcutta uuder 
Che Presidency of Sir Dinsbaw Petit. 
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All-India Congress Committee 


Constitution of the Congress. 


The following is the full text of the constitution of the Indian 
National Congress as amended at the Gauhsti Session. 1926, and pub- 
lished by the General Secretary of the All-India Congress Committee. 

ARTICLE I. 

The. olgect of the Indian National Congress is the attainment of 
Object. Swarajya by the people of India by all 

legitimate and peaceful means. ^ 

ARTICLE II. 

(a) The Indian National Congress shall ordinarily meet ones every 
SnrionBoftheOongieH. y®*' during the leat week of Deoamber at 
« such place as may have been decided upon 

at iti previous session or such othe.* place as may have been determined 
by the All-India Congress Committee hereinafter referred to. 

(&) An ext ao dinary session of the Congress shall be summoned by 
the All-India Congress Committee on the requisition of a majority of the 
Provincial Congress Committees or of its own motion, provided, in the latter 
case due notice has been given and the proposal is suoported by two thirds 
of the members present. The All-India Congress Committee shall determine 
the place where such session is to be held, and the Articles of the constitu- 
tion shall apply with such modifications as the All-India Congress Committee 
may consider necessary in respect of each such session. 


ARTICLE III. 

The Indian National Congress organisation shall consist of the following 

Component put. of the C ngrew. The Indian National Congrew. (b) The 

All-India Congress Committee, {p) Provin- 
cial Congress Committees, (d) District Congress Committees, (s) Sub- 
Divisional, Taluq or Tahsil, Firka and other local Congress Committees. (/) 
Such other committees outside India as may from time to time be recognis- 
ed by the Congress in this behalf, (g) The Reception Committee 6f the 
Congress. 

Note : Provincial, District, Taluq or Tahsil and other conferences may 
be organised by the above-named committees for educative and propaganda 
purposes. 

ARTICLE lY. 

No person shall be digible to be a member of any of the organisations 

CangKM membenUp. r.fe.-red to in the foregoing Article, unlen 

, ^ he or she has attained the age of 18 and 

espressos in writing his or her acceptance of the object and the methods as 
laid down in Article I of this constitution and of the rules of the Congresst 
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AETICLB V. 

The following shall be the proTi^oes with head'qnaiteis mentioned 

FrorineU Oongr«« Oommitteea ^ ««« HT***^!* 

Provincial CongrcBB Committee shall have the 
power to alter the head-quarters from time to time. 


1 

ProiAnci. 

Ajmer, Merwara 
Bajpotna 

and 

Languttg§» 

Hindustani ... . 

Head-quartm, 

Ajmer 

2 

Andhra ... 

... 

Telugu 

Madras 

8 

Aeeam ... 

... 

Assamese 

Gauhati 

4 

Behar ... 

... 

Hindustani ••• 

Patna 

6 

Bengal and Surma 
Valley ••• 

Bengali 

Calcutta 

6 

Berar ... 

• •a 

Marathi 

Amraoti 

7 

Burma ••• 


Burmese 

Rangoon 

8 

Central Proyinoes 

• •a 

Hindustani ••• 

Jubbulpore 

9 

(Hinduetanl) 
Central Proyinoes 

sss 

Marathi ... . 

Wardha 

10 

(Marathi) 

City of Bombay 

saa 

Marathi and Gujarati 

Bombay 

11 

Delhi ... 

aaa 

Hindustani ... 

Delhi 

12 

Gujarat ... 

aaa 

Gujarati ... 

Ahmedabad 

18 

Earnatak 

aaa 

Kannada 

Gadag 

14 

Kerala ... 

aaa 

Malayalam ... 

Calicut 

15 

Maharashtra 

• aa 

14arathi ... 

Poona 

16 

Punjab and N. W. 
Frontier Provinces 

Punjabi and Hindustani 

Lahore 

17 

Sind 

... 

Sindhi 

Earaohi 

18 

Tamil Nadu 

... 

Tamil 

Madras 

19 

United Proyinoes 

... 

Hindustani ... 

Alababad 

80 

Utkal 


Oriya 

Cuttack 


Provided that the All India Congress Committee may from time to 
Indian States. time assign particular Indian States to par- 

^ ticular provinoesi and a provincial Congress 

Committee may in its turn allot particular Indian States assigned to it^ by 
the All India Congress Committee to particular districts within its jurisdic* 
tion. 

ARTICLE! VI. 

ta) There shall be a Provincial Congress Committee in and for each 

ProTli>ol.lOrg.nl«tion. 0 * ‘^6 provinoos named in the foregoing 
Article. 

(b) Each Provincial Congress Committee shall organise District and 
other committees referred to in Article III and shall have the power to 
frame rules laying down conditions of membership and for the conduct of 
business not inconsistent with this constitution or any rules made by the 
All India Congress Committee. 

(o) Each Provincial Congress Committee shall consist of representa- 
tives elected annually by the members of the Congress organisations in the 
province in accordance with the rules made by the Provincial Congress 
Committee. 

(d) Each Provincial Congress Committee shall submit an annual report 
of the Congress work in the province to the All India Congress Committee 
before the 30th November. 
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ARTICLE VII. 

(i) Every pereon not disqualified under Article IV and paying iaubi- 

Franchise oription of 6 annas per year in advanoe» or 

200 yards of evenly spup yarn of bis or her 
own spinning* shall be entitled to become a member of any primary organisa* 
tion controlled by a Provincial Congress Committee : provided that no person 
shall be a member of two parallel Congress organisations at one and the 
same time. ^ 

(ii) The yarn subscription mentioned in section (i) shall be sent direct 
by the spinner to the Secretary* All India Spinners’ Association pr to any 
person nominated by the Secretary in this behalf, and a certificate from the 
Secretary, All India Spinners’ Association to the efleot that he has received 
200 yards of evenly spun yarn of the holder’s own spinning as his or her 
yearly subscription shall entitle the holder to the membership mentioned in 
section (i) hereof: provided that for the purpose of checking llio accuracy of 
the returns made by the All India Spinners’ Association, the All India 
Congress Committee or any Provincial Congress Committee or any sub*oom* 
mittee thereunder shall have the right to inspect the accounts, the stock '^and 
the vouchers of the All India Spinners* As^^ociation or any subordinate organis* 
ation thereunder and provided further that in the event of any inaccuracy or 
error discovered by the inspecting body in the accounts, stock or vouchers 
examined, the certificates issued by the All India Spinners’ Association in 
respect of persons with reference to whose membership the aooounts have 
been examined, shall be declared cancelled ; provided that the All India 
Spinners’ Association or the person disqualified shall have the right of appeal 
to the Working Committee. Any person wishing to spin for the mem* 
bership of the Congress may, if ho or she desires, be supplied upon due 
security with cotton for spinning. 

(iii) The year of the membership shall be reckoned from the 1st 

January to the 31st December and there shall be no reduction in the subs* 
oription to be paid by members joining in the middle of the year. ! 

(iv) a. No person shall be entitled to vote at the election of repre* 
sentatives or delegates or any conimittee or sub-committee of any Congress 
organisation whatsoever or to be elected as such or to take part in any 
meeting of the Congress or Congress organisation or any committee or sub* 
committee thereof, if he has not complied with section (i) hereof and does 
not habitually wear band-spun and hand-woven kbaddar. 

b* The Working Committee shall frame rules for the proper carrying 
out of the provisions of this section. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall be responsible for the election 
Electorates and Delegates. of delegates to the Congress. 

No one who had not enlisted himself as a Congress member on or 
beforo the 1st October immediately preceding a particular session of the 
Congress shall be qualified for election as a delegate to that session. 

The members of the AlMndia Congress Committee shall be ex*officio 
delegates to the Con'^resi. Besides these ex-officio delegate the number of 
delegates returnable Provincial Congress Committees shall be not more 
thim one for every fifty thousand, or its fraction, of the inhabitants of each 
province, induding the Indian States therein, in accordance with the oensni 
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of 1921 ; provided, however, that the iDolusion of Indian States in the 
electorate shall not be taken to include any interference by the Congress 
with the internal affairs of sroh States. 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall frame rules for the election 
of delegates, due regard being had to the return of women delegates and 
the representation of minorities, special interests or classes needing special 
protection. 

The rules shall provide for the organisation of electorates and shall 
prescribe the procedure to be adopted for securing the proportional repre- 
sentation, by a single transferable vote or by any other method, of every 
variety of political opinion. Notice of all changes in the rules framed by 
the Provinoisd Congress Committee shall forthwith be sent to the general 
secretaries of the Congress. 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall send to the office of the All- 
India Congress Committee, an alphabetical list of the delegates so elected, 
containing the full name, occupation, age, sex, religion and address of each 
of them to reach the office not later than 10 days before the date fix<^d for 
the holding of the session. No changes shall be made in the list within 
ten days of the Congress. In case, however, of interim vacancies, the 
Provincial Congress Committee shall fill them in accordance with the ru'es 
made in that behalf. Such rules shall not be valid unless they have been 
previously confirmed by the Working Committee. 

ABTICLB IX. 


Each Provincial Congress Committee shall pay annually such subscrip- 
tion to the All-India Congress Committee as 
may be fixed by the latter from time to time. 


ProTincial Bubscriptions. 


Delegation Certificate, 


ABTICLB X. 

Each committee referred to in Article VIII, shall issue certificates to the 

delegates duly elected in accordance with the 
form and signed by a secretary of the committee. 

ABTICLB XI. 

Every delegate on presenting &uch a certificate and paying a fee of one 
Delegate's Fee. Txxi^ee at the office of the All-India Congress 

Committee in the Congress camp at the place 
where the Congress is held shall receive a ticket entitling him to admission 
to the Congress. 

ABTICLB XII, 

Delegates shall alone have the power of voting at the Congress sittings 
Voting at Congress. or otherwise taking part in its deliberations. 


ABTICLB XIII. 

The Seception Committee shall be formed by the Provincial Congress 
Rwption ConmittM. Committw at least sir months before the 
meeting of the annual session and may in* 
elude persons who are not members of the Provinoial Congress Committee. 
The members of the Beoeption Committee shidl pay not less tl^ Bs. 26 each. 

ABTICLE XIY. 

The Beoeption Committee shall elect its ohainnan and other ofioe* 
boaren from amongst its own members. 
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Bhall be competent to this auditor to call for and inBpeot the accounts of the 
Provincial Congress Committees. 

(c) The All India Congress Committee shall take steps to ensure that 
the accounts of the Provincial Congress Committees are properly audited. 

^ ' ARTIOLBXIX. 

The All India Congress Committee shall consist of 360 membersi 
All India Congress Committee. exclusive of ex-officio members. 

The ex-officio members shall be the elected president) past presidents 
of the Congress if they sign Article I of this constitution and are members 
of any Congress organisation, the general secretaries and the treasurers 
of the Congress. 

Each Provincial Congress Committee shall elect the allotted number of 
members of the All India Congress Committee from among the members 
of the Congress Committees vrithin its jurisdiction. 

The Allotment shall be, as far as possible, on the basis of population 
according to the linguistic distribution of provinces, as given in page 10. 

The method of election shall be the same as already prescribed for the 
election of delegates. 

Elecjions to the All India Congress Committee shall ordinarily take 
place in the month of November. 

Casual vacancies in the All India Congress Committee caused by re- 
signation, death, absence from India, or otherwise, shall be filled by the 
Provincial Congi'ess Committee. 

The AV India Congress Committee stall meet as often as may be 
necessary for the discharge of its obligations, and every time upon requisition 
by so members thereof, who shall state in their requisition the definite 
purpose for which they desire a meeting of the All India Congress Committee. 
When once such a meeting is requisitioned and convened, additional subjects 
may be brought up for consideration, provided due notice has been given 
to the members of the same. 

The quorum for the All India Congress Committee shall be fifty. 

The All India Congress Committee shall hold office till the election of 
«the new All India Congress Committee. 

ARTICLE XX. 

The secretaries of the respective Provincial Congress Committee shall 
issue certificates of membership of the All India Congress Committee to the 
persons so elected, 

ARTICLEXXI. 

The All India Congress Committee shall be the committee of the 

Funrticn of A. 1. 0. 0. CoDgrets to oar^ out th. programme of work 
laid down by the Congress from ysar to year 
and deal with all new matters that may arise during the year and may not 
be provided fo^ by the Congress itself. For this l^urpose the All India 
Congress Committee shall have the power to frame its own rules not incon- 
sistent with this constitution. 

ARTICLE XXII. 

The president of thg Congress shall be the chairman of the All India 
Congress Committee for the jfear following. 
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' ABTIOLS ZXIII, 

The Indian National Congreai shall have three general aeoretaries and 

General Secretaries and two treasurers* who shall be annually ^deoted 
Treasurers. by the Congress. i 

The treasurer shall be in charge of the funds of the Congress and shall 
keep proper accounts of them. The general secretaries shall be in charge 
of the office of the All India Congress Committee and shall be responsible 
for the publication of the repors of the proceedings of the preceding session 
of the Congress and of any special session held in the course of the year* 
in co-operation with the Reception Committee. Such report shall be 
published as soon as possible and not later than four months after the session* 
and shall be offered for sale. 

The general secretaries shall prepare the report of the work of the 
All India Congress Committee during the year and submit it> with a full 
account of the funds which may come into their hands, to the All India 
Congress Committee at a meeting to be held at the place and about the time 
of the session of the Congress for the year ; and copies of such account and 
report shall then be presented to the Congress and sent to the Congress 
Committee and published along with the next Congress report. 

ABTIOLB XXIV. 

Tfie All India Congress Committee shall, at its first meeting aftat the. 

Working Committee. “ >”“1 *>1 ‘h. Oongrett, elect niw 

members who shall, with the president, 
genera) secretaries and treasurers, be the Working Committee of the Con- 
gress and the execuiiive authority responsible to the All India Congress 
Committee in all matters. 

All proceedings of the Working Committee shall be placed before the 
next meeting of the All India Congress Committee. 


ARTICLE XXV. 

The members of the All-India Congress Committee shall constitute the 
Snbiecti Committee, Subject. Committee for the ordinary or extra- 

ordinary session following. 


ARTICLE XXVI. 

The Subjects Committee shall meet at-least two days before the meeting 
of the Congress in open session. At this meeting, the president-elect shall 
pr^eside, and the outgoing secretaries shall submit tbe draft programme of 
the work for the ensuing session of the Congress, including resolutions re- 
commended by the different Provincial Congress Committees for adoption. 


ARTICLE XXVII. 

The Subjecte Committee shall proceed to discuss tbe said programme 
and shall frame resolutions to be submitted to the open session. 

ARTICLE XXVIII. 

The Sulqeots" Committee shall aUo meet froni time to timet m the 
oopaaion may require, during the pendeuoy of the CoDgreea aefftfon. 
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ABTIOLE XXIX. 

No raljaot shall ba possad for disoussion by tiia Sabjaets Commiifeaa 
^ , . 1 . or a'lowad to ba disc, jssad at any Congrass 

pjasidant tharaof, to tha introdnotion 
interest, of minorities. J ^ Mobammadan dala- 

gates, as a body, object by a majori jy of three-fourths of the'r number,^ and 
if, after the dkodssion of any subject which has been admitted for discus- 
sion, it shall appear that the Hindu or Mohamn edan dele&ates, as a body, 
are, by a meyority of three-fourths of their number, opposed to the resolu- 
tion which it is proposed to pass thereon, such resolution shall ba dropped. 

ABTIOLB XXX . 

At each sitting of the Congress, the order in which business shall be 
nn.in-.- transacted shall be as follows : —(a) The re- 

solutions recommended for adoption by the 
Subjects Committee, (b) Any substantive motion not included in (a) but 
which does not fall under Article XXIX of the constitution and which 26 
delegates request the president in writing, before the commencement o* the 
day’s sitting, to be allowed to place before the Congress ; provided, however, 
that no such motion shall be allowed unless it has been previously discussed 
at a meeting of the Subjects Committee and has received the support of at 
least a third of the members then present. 

ARTICLE XXXI. 

The All-India Congress Committee shall have the power to frame rules 
nrtu mairifio nnw«r ^ respsct of all matters not covered by the con- 


Bol6«making power. 


stitution and not inconsistent with its Articles. 


ABTIOLE XXXII. 

The All-India Congress Committee shall, at its first meeting every year, 
nomioate a panel of twelve members to en- 
quire into and finally decide all election 
disputes coming before it. The parties to the dispute shall nominate one 
each out of this panel to represent the respective disputants, and the pre- 
sident shall choose the third. 

ARTICLE XXXIII. 


The proceedings of the Congress, the All-India Congress Committee 
Laagnage. for prooeediags. the Working Committee shall or^nanly 

be conducted in Hindustani ; the English 
language or any provincial language may be used if the speaker is unable to 
speak in Hindustani or whenever necessary. 

The proceedings of the Provincial Congress Committees shall ordinarily 
be conducted in the language of the province concerned. Hindustani may 
also be used. 
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The Congresa Election Manifeeto 

In Ootober .1926, on the eve of the Glenerel Eleotione, an Eieetfon 
Manifesto of the Indian National Congress was issued under the authority 
of the Congress Working Committee by Mr. Bangaswami Iyetigar> Geaeral 
Secretary. AlMndia Congress Committee. 

The Manifesto surveyed the evolution of the Congress policy in the 
last three years and showed that “ Sel{*relianoe an attitude of ** resistance ” 
to the Government, the refusal of supplies unless otherwise directed by the 
Working Committee and non-acceptance of office were among the most 
impoiiiant points in the Congress Programme. The following is the text 
of the Manifesto : — 

The Text of the Manifesto. 

The Indian National Congress is taking part in the general elections 
to the Legislatures for the first time. The circumstances in which it has 
decided to do so are well-known and need not be set out here. All that is 
necessary is to recapitulate some of the resolutions passed by the Congress 
and the A. I. C. G. so far as they bear on the principles and policy which 
will govern Congressmen who are elected to the Legislatures of the country. 

Introductory. 

2. The A. 1. C. G. at its meeting held at Patna on the 22nd September 
1925* resolved that *^the Congress do now take up and carry on all such 
political work as may be necessary in the interest of the country ** and pro** 
Tided that ** the work in connection with the Indian and Provincial Legis* 
latures shall he carried on in accordance with the policy and programme 
laid down by the Swaraj Party under the Constitution framed by the Party 
and the rules thereiiuder, suliieot to such modifioatiens made by the Congress 
as may ho found necessary from time to time for the purpose of carrying 
out the said policy ” This resolution was confirmed by the Congress at its 
Cawnpore session and the basic principle on which all political work was to 
he carried on was laid down in the following terms ; — 

This Congress reiterates its faith in Civil Disobedience as the only effective weapon 
to be used in the last resort to enforce the national claim and vindicate oor 
national honour, but realises that the country is not now rciady lor it and in view 
thereof this Congress resolves that the guiding principle in carrying on all 
political work shall be self-reliance in all activities which make for the healthy 
growth cf the nation and resistance to every activity, governmental or other, 
that may impede the nation's progress towards Swaraj. 

The Congress Adopts Swarsuya Party Programme. 

3. As regards the work in the Councils the Congress adopted ** on 
behalf of the country the terms of the settlement offered to the Government 
by the Swaraj and Independent parties of the Assembly by the resolution 
passed on the 18th February 1924 ”, and in view of the fact that there bad 
been no response on behalf of the Government, the Congress resolved upon 
certain steps to ho taken in the various legislatures oulminating in the with- 
drawal of all Swarajist members from them. By the same resolntian the 
Congress called iiiK)n the A. I. C. C. to frame a programme of work, inolud- 
ing the education of the electorates, and authorised it to lay down the lines 
upon which the general elections were to he run by and in the name of the 
Congress and to state clearly the issues on which Congressmen were to seek 

3 
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eleotloo. The power thus conferred npon the A* L 0. 0. wee iah{eot to 
the Important proviso that ** the policy of non-acceptance of offices in the 
gift of the Government shall continue to be followed antib in the opinion of 
the Congress* a satisfactory response to the settlement offered by the 
Assembly is made by the Government The A. I. C. C. at its meeting 
held in Delhi gave the necessary directions for the carrying out of the 

, mandate of the Congress and laid down that 

The ensnlDg general elections will be ran by and in the name of the CongresB on the 
following programme, sabjeot to each modifloationa as may be made by the Congress in its 
session of December 1926. 

The general policy of Congressmen In the Assembly and the varions Coancils shall 
be one of determined resistance and obstraction to every activity, GoYernmental or other, 
that may impede the nation's progress towards Swaraj; and in particular, Congressmen in 
the legislatures shall 

(a) refuse to accept offices in the gift of the Government until, in the opinion of the 

Congress, a satisfactory response is made by the Government ; 

(b) refuse supplies and throw out budgets, (unless otherwise directed by the All 

India Working Committee) until such response is made by the Government ; 

(o) throw out all proposals for legislative enactments by which the bureaucracy 
proposes to consolidate its powers ; 

(d) move resolutions and introduce and support measures and bill which are necessary 

for the healthy growth of national life and the advancement of the economical, 
agricultural, industrial, and commercial interests of the country ; 

(e) take steps to improve the condition of agricultural tenants by introducing and 

supporting measures to secure fixity of tenure and other advantages with due 
regard to the rights of Zamindars ; and 

(f) generally protect the rights of labour, agricultural and industrial, and adjust the 

relations between landlords and tenants, capitalists and workmen. 

All CoDgressmen in the Central and Provincial Legislatureu with only 
one or two lamentable exceptions having faithfully obeyed the Congress 
mandate, the Working Committee has approved, and have authorised me to 
publish this as the election manifesto of the Congress. 

4. It will be evident from the above resume of the proceedings of the 
Congress and the A.LC.C. that, subject to any changes made by the Congress 
from time to time, the policy and programme of the Swaraj Party were 
adopted as they stood on the dates on which the Congress of Cawnpore and 
the A.I.C.Ci at Delhi passed the resolutions referred to above. This policy 
pnd programme have been the subject of considerable misrepresentation in a 
section of the Press and by persons who have since seceded from the Congress. 
It is therefore necessary to remove all misapprehension by tracing as briefly 
as possible the gradual development of the Swarajist policy and stating 
clearly what the Congress stands for to-day. 

6. , The election manifesto of the Swaraj Party issued on the eve of the 
last^ general elections declared that *'the Party will not concern itself with 
trivial reforms in the various departments of the administration to be obtained 
by the grace of the Government, but would insist on the transference of the 
power to effect the necessary reforms from the bureaucracy to the people of 
India.” It may be safely asserted that the Swaraj Party has, through good 
and evil report, firmly adhered to this policy which must be taken to be and 
is hereby declared to be the general policy of the Congress. The same 
manifesto provided for certain contingencies which did not happen, but 
advantage has been taken of these provisions to discredit the Swaraj Party, 
as, for instance, the constant harping upon the phrase " uniform, continuous 
and consistent obstruction,” conveniently ignoring the precMing words ” if 
ftey (the Swarij Party) constitute a majority.” There w|w indeed such a 
m^ority in the C, P. Council only; but as it turned out soon after the 
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deotioDi a coosiderable proportion of that majority was not Swanjist hy 
ooDvictioni but bad joined the Party to mark time. They have since openly 
declared their lack of faith in the Swarajist principles and have joined one 
or other of the new parties recently formed to oppose Congress oandidaths 
at the general elections. It will thus be seen that the conditions* necessary 
for a resort to the policy of uniform* continuous and consistent obstmction ^ 
were never really fulfilled. The Swang P<^rty therefore come to the conolu*^ 
sion that in view of the developments in the political situation and the vary^ 
ing attitude of the bureaucracy, it was necessary to reconsider the situ^on 
as it had developed. 

Natural Evolution of a Living Programme. 

6. In May 1924 Dcahbandhu C. R. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru had 
several conferences with Mahatma Gandhi at Juhu (Bombay) as a result of 
which the well-known Juhu statements of the 22nd May 1924 were issued. 
The Swaraj Pai*ty in the Assembly met in June 1924 and on the basis of 
these statements proposed certain modifications in the rules governing them 
for the sanction of the General Council of the Party. The future line of 
action chalked out in these proposals was as follows : — 

<< It shall be the constant aim and endeavonr of the Party to secure full satisfaction 
of the National Demand as set out in the resolution adopted by the Assembly on 
the 18th February 1924, and so long as no adequate response is made by the,. 
Government to the said resolution, tht Party shall contmua to rasort to a poUcy of 

* oistmetm m such form and manntr as a may dtttmma Jrom tm§ to Umt with or 
wi^ut dw consent and co-operatm of the other parties as circumstances may requh^,** 

It will be observed that the policy of ** uniform continuous and consistent 
obstruction having been found impossible in the oircumstanoes, ** a policy 
of obstruction in such form and manner as the Party may determine from 
time to time,” was recommended for adoption. The particular steps to ba 
taken in the Assembly, including important constructive work, were than set 
out (vide Rules 7, 8, and 15 to 19 of the Rules for tbe Assembly). These 
proposals were sanotioned at a general meeting of the Party held at Calcutta 
on the 16th and 17th August 1924 and again at another general meeting 
held at Eelgaum on the 27th December 1924, and a revised constitution and 
programme of the Party were issued, tbe material portion of which ii 
reproduced in the Delhi Resolution of the A. I. C. C. quoted above. 

7. Much uninformed and at times malicious criticism has been directed 
against the developments mentioned above, but it will be evident to all f^ 
and impartial minds that they represent the natural evolution of a living 
political force as, in its onward progress, it encounters new situations, and 
grapples with new diflSculties. While on the one band it has kept the goal 
and the supreme sacrifice it demands steadfastly in view, it bM on tbe other 
hand shaped its course on practical lines to suit tbe ever-changing (mnditions 
of .political life. It is however unnecessary to go into this point in greater 
detail as the Congress has adopted as its starting point tbe rules of the 
Swaraj Party’ as they stand to-day and reserved to ^itself the right to modify 
them as may be found necessary from time to time.” For the same reason 
it ia unnecessary to encumber this manifesto with a detailed account of the 
work of the Swaraj Party in tbe Assembly and the Provincial Counoils 
during the last three years. Some of the more important and eharaeteristio 
features of that work in the Assembly are set out in tbe annexure and it 
may ba itat^ with eonfidenee that tbe Swaraj Party bai aohiered phenomenal 
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success under very difficult oircumstanoes. Above all, it has thoroughly 
unmasked the bureaucratic Oovernment and its allies and fully exposed their 
pretensions. 

A Policy of Self-reliance and Besistance to Evil. 

8. The people of India and the constituencies of the several legisla- 
* tures must have clearly realised by now that neither in the Central nor in 

the Provincial Governments have the elected representatives of the people 
any real power or responsibility which can be effectively used for the 
establishment of Swaraj or for radical reforms in the administration of the 
country. The Montagu-Chelmsford Beforms stand condemned after two 
periods of Council work as a costly and futile experiment and a serious im- 
pediment to Swaraj. The Indian National Congress cannot therefore 
acquiesce in these Beforms to the extent of “ working them the all they are 
worth ” which can only mean the subordination of the National Demand 
for full responsible Government to a few temporary advantages of doubtful 
value which are fraught with possibilities of a general set back in the 
political development of the country. It is impossible to understand how a 
party which allows its members to accept office under the Government and 
thus become a part and parcel of the Government itself, can be trusted to 
act on the principles of “self-reliance*’ and “ resistance to every activity ; 
governmental or other, that may impede the Nation’s progress towards 
Swaraj.*’ It is equally impossible to conceive that such a party really believes 
in Civil Disobedience or to expect that it will ever work for it. While the 
Cawnpore Congress gave the A. I. G. C. a more or less free hand in laying 
down the general lines on which the next general elections were to be run, 
it expressly provided that “ the policy of non-acceptance of offices in the 
gift of the Government shall continue to be followed until, in the opinion of 
’ the Congress, a satisfactory response to the terms of the settlement aforesaid 
is made by the Government.” This policy must therefore be taken to be 
the bed-rock on which all Congress activities in the Legislatures must be 
based. 

9. In the light of what has been stated above, the most striking 
features of the Congress programme, where it differs fundamentally from 
that of the other parties who are setting up their own candidates, may be 
stated as follows 

(a) The general attitude of Congressmen who will enter the Legisla- 
tures, will be one of ” self-reliance ’* and “ resistance ” as defined above, in 
oobtra-distinotion to a general attitude of acquiescence and co-operation that 
will be adopted by the other parties. 

(b) In particular. Congressmen will, unless otherwise directed by the 
Working Committee, refuse supplies and throw out budgets until the Legis- 
lature is given adequate control of the latter ; while the other parties have 
a constitutional dread of refusing supplies and will be content to take such 
patt in the farce of budget discussion as the Government is pleased to allot 
to them. 

^ ^ (c) In the Provinces, Congressmen will oppose to the best of their 
ability, the present mischievous system of dyarchy and resolutely refuse to 
accept ^office until a response to the National Demand aocepthble to the Con- 
gress is made by the Government ; while the other pities will support 
dyarchy as it iii and accept office without .any such Tesponia if ouly their 
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stuoeptibHities (more apparent than real) are met in amne way or either 
the GtoverDinent. 

A Natiooal programme inaide and outside the Legislatures. 

10. The other matters with which Congiessmen will concern them* 
selves are sufSciently clearly stated in the resolution of the A. 1. C. Ce 
already quoted. It will be observed that Articles I to IV refer specifically 
to work in the Legislatures and Articles V to work outside them but the 
two are so interrelated that if properly carried out they are bound 
to implement and supplement each other. Together they cover a wide field 
of useful activities embracing every department of national life» social 
eoonomicali industrial and commercial-— including the adjustment of relations 
between landlords and tenants, capitalists and workmen. In the work of 
promoting inter-communal unity, removal of untouchabilityi popularising t^ 
spinning wheel and Khaddar and achieving total prohibition, the return of 
the Swarniya Party to the Central and Provincial Legislatures will power 
fully strengthen the hands of the Congress which is pledged to these great 
items of social and economic reform. 

Hindu Muslim Unity. 

11. There is, however, one important matter not included in the re* 
solution of the A. I. C. G. which requires special mention namely, the 
attitude of the Congress Party, on communal questions. It may generally 
be stated that the Congress party in the Legislatures, as indeed outside them, 
is pledged to stand for Nationalism and for equal rights and opportunities, 
for all communities, classes and castes, but will set its face against communal 
hatred, strife and corruption. The question of legislation affecting communal 
matters was discussed by the Working Committee of the Congress at its 
Calcutta meeting held on the 4tb July 1926 and the following resolution 
was adopted 

** The Cominittce is of opinion that having rrgard to the best interests of the country, 
no bill, motion or amendment relating to any inter-oommunal matter should be 
moved or discussed if a majority of tbree*fourths of the members of any com- 
munity afEected thereby in the legislature, are opposed to the introduction or 
discussion of such a bill, motion or amendment and that the Congress Party in 
the legislature concerned should take such steps as may be possible to give effect 
to this resolution in each case.** 

This resolution was a mere direction to the Congress Party to try their 
best to prevent communal questions being discussed in the Councils. But it 
gave rise to various misapprehensions and misrepresentations and was twice 
reconsidered by the Working Committee, first in Simla on the 24tb August 
and again in Delhi on the 11th September. On the latter date the Committee 
passed the following resolution 

“In elncidation of its resolution Ko. 8 passed in Calcutta on the 4th July 1926, the 
Working Committee resolves : — 

** That if their efforts as contemplated in the said resolution are not succetifnl and 
a three-fourths majority of the members of any oommonity of the Congress^ Party 
affected by such an inter-communal question consider that it should not be made 
a party question, then the Congress Party in the Legislature shall refrain from 
making it a party question.*’ 

The meaning is clear. No communal matter can be made a party 
queetioo if a 3/4the majority of either community in the Congreis Party of 
Ae Legialature are opposed to that course. In other words, if a 8/4tbi 
nqjMity of any community desire to reserve to tbemselvM full liberty of 
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spaeoh and rote on any oommuoal qaeation affecting them* all the members 
of the Party belonging to both eommanitles in the legislature eoDoerned shall 
have the same freedom. It was presumed that a 3/4th8 majority of the 
members of any community in the Party may safely be taken as reflecting 
the general opinion of that community in the country and if they can bring 
round a 3/4th8 majority of the other community to their point of view the 
agreement thus arrived at should be respected by the whole Party. It may 
be observed however that this rule awaits the confirmation of the A.LG.G. 
and the Gongress* but it may be taken as a clear indication that the Gongress 
Executive is fully alive to the difliculties of the communal situation and will 
do all that lies in its power not only to ease that situation but to secure to 
the Gongress Party in the various legislatures an ample measure of freedom 
in dealing with communal questions. 

The Wa1k*out-*what it Really Signified. 

12. The withdrawal of Swarajist members from the legislatures in 
obedience to the mandate of the Gongress has been the subject of considera* 
ble misrepresentation in the Press and on the platform. It is asserted that 
the Swarijists deserted their posts of duty and cannot be relied upon to 
keep their seats in the new legislatures when the interests of the country 
demand it. This is a gross libel on the Gongress which directed their 
withdrawal from the last Assembly and the Gouncils in furtherence of much 
higher interests than any that could possibly require the presence of 
Swarajists in the Legislatures. The following extract from the speech made . 
by the Leader of the Party in the Assembly on the day of the withdrawal* 
puts the whole position in a nutshell. After a formidable indictment of 
t he Government for its many sins of commission and omission and a reference 
to the inability of the Party to deal with it in a suitable way by reason of 
its being in a minority* he concluded his speech with these words • 

We waited till a clear answer to our demand was forthcoming. It has now come 
clear and crisp from my Honourable friend the Home Member, There is no 
nse for ns here. We go out into the country to seek the suffrage of the electorates 
once more. We do not give up the fight. We fully agree in the sentiment con- 
tained in the statement to which 1 have just referred. They are quite apposite 
but not in the sense in which Lord Birkenhead used them. They run thus 

** He either fears his fate too much 
Or his deserts are small j 
Who dares not put it to the touch 
To win or lose It all,” 

We have no misgivings either about our fate or our deserts, and we go forth into the 
country to put it to the touch to win or to lose it all. . . We hope and trust 
that the nation will give a suitable reply to the truculent rejection of our 
demands and will send us again in larger numbers with a stronger mandate, and, 
Cod willing, with the sanction for fnlfulling its aspirations and enforcing its 
commands,” 

After this it is for the Nation to judge who are more likely to stand by 
it in the coming struggle— those who manfully came out‘ with the resolute 
determination to enforce jts commands* or those who stayed behind amidst 
oflBoial taunts and jeers and are now seeking to co*operate with those very 
oflBcials and to serve under them. 

The GongiBis and the new Anti-Congress ^Partiei. 

13. It is hardly necessary to emphaeise the obvious fact that the 
parties recently started under the namee of ** The Beepettuivist CSo*operaliioB 
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P$rtT " «nd "Th« Independent Oongreee Per^" ere not te ugr wif eon* 
neoM with the Oongreas. Then ii liMe in oommon between them pmee 
and the Congreu ; they entinly differ from Uie Gongreel on basie prind^ei j 
and there is an imoonoilable oonfliot between their programmes and t^ 
of the Congreu. They hare oome into existenoe with the arowed otjeot 
of opposing the Congress candidates and defeating the Congress programme. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya has declared open war against the Swaraj 
Party — which means the Congnss itself, as the Party is now indistingidsh* 
able from the Congress. The constituencies will have to choose betweiln 
their great National Organisation which, after weathering many a atoraii 
represents the entire Indian Nation and new parties started by a few 
dissenters who have chosen to take up cudgels against the parent institution 
itself. They pay an unconscious tribute to the Snaraj Party by claiming 
to follow in ite footsteps, forgetting that the Swany Party never for a 
moment renounced its allegiance to the Congress and contested the last 
elections only after the Congress had granted them express parmi^on to 
do so and forbidden all opposition to their election campaign. It is hoped 
that the country will not be deceived by the thin disguise but will rally 
round the National Flag held aloft by the Congress. 

14. Parties which have no organisation worth the name and consist 
mainly of persons who are setting themselves up for election on a retrograde 
programme, can exert no influence on the general political situation in the 
country. There can be no comparison between them and the Swaraj Party, 
which began as a highly organised body within the Congras with a bold^ 
fighting programme. The wisdom of the great experiment inaugurated by' 
the Swaraj Party has been demonstrated by the resolutions of the Cawnpore 
Congress directing the continuance of that experiment. The consequent 
absorption of the Swaraj Party in the Congress has ensured ^ the ^emergence 
of far more favourable conditions than those that prevailed in the last 
Councils. It constitutes a further advance in the direction of organising 
more completely the will of the nation to achieve full responsible Govern* 
ment and of bringing the Legislatures under the steady control of the ffreat 
National Organization. The consequences which will follow are obvious. 
In the first place, there will be greater unification in the country, and work 
in the Councils and work outside them will bo interrelated in a much more 
intimate and dynamic manner than was found ^ssible during tht last three 
years. In the second place, the Indian National Congress will be consider* 
ably strengthened and become even more of a real power in the land thaii 
it is to-day. In the third place, the concurrent will of the elected sectmiis 
of the Legislatures and of the Congress will enable appropriate sanonone 
to be devised for the purpose of enforcing the demands made by wngress* 
men in the Legislatures in obedience to the mandates of the Gongrm 
Parties which fight shy of these sanctions and pin their faith on c^operrtion 
witii the Gkivernmcnt cannot possibly servo the higher interests of the country. 

Conclusion. 

The Indian National Congress therefore appeals to the people and 
voters of India to realise that they can enforce the National DemaM and 
vindicate national honour only by supporting and returning exclusively ^the 
Congress candidates at the coming general elMtions to the Indian Legwla* 
tivc Assembly and the several Provincial Legislative Councils. 



Report of the Congress Work in 1926. 

The followiag it the annual leport ot the Congieas for the year 
1926, presented by die General Secretaries to the All-India Congress 
Committee. The report was submitted to the Indian National Con- 
ress held at Gauhati in December 1926 

" In compliance with Art. XXIII we beg to submit the report of the work 
of the All-India Congress Committee daring the year and a full account of 
the funds which have come into our hands. Since the last Congress there 
have been three meetings of the All-India Congress Committee ; at the first 
of these meetings held at Cawnpore on the 29th December last the All-India 
Congress Committee elected S4 representatives of all the provinces except 
Aimer, who were to constitute along with the members of the Working 
Committee of the Congress a Special Committee in terms of resolution Vll of 
the Cawnpore Congress. The representative of AjmerMerwara could not 
be elected by the All-India Congress Committee owing to the peculiar 
circumstances of that province. The President was empowered to nominate 
the representative later on, but even this it was not possible to do. At 
this meeting of the All-India Congress Committee a very important resolu- 
tion was adopted whereby the Working Committee was asked to appoint a 
sub-committee for the purpose of oollecting and distributing funds for the 
relief of political sufferers, prisoners, exiles and their families. The 
Working Committee which met in Delhi on the 6th March 1925, accor- 
dingly appointed the Political Sufferers’ Sub-Committee. Financial help 
has ^en given to two political sufferers, namely, Andhraratna Gopala- 
krishnayya (Andhra) and Swami Eumaranand (4|iuer) out of the funds 
earmarked for the purpose. An allowance at the rate of Bs. 20 per 
mensem was Also sanctioned out of the Punjab Belief Fund for the family of 
Pandit Jagat Bam of the Patijab (in jail) for a period of one year. In addit- 
ion to these, relief was also provided out of the Punjab Belief Fund to the 
family of Bbai Bbogwan Singh and to Swami Gajanaud Azad of the Punjab. 
The Treasurer has since been asked to debit these amounts to the Political 
Sufferers’ Fund. 

c “ 2. The second meeting of the All-India Congress Committee during 
the year under report was held at Delhi on the 6tb and 7th March, 1926. At 
this meeting the Committee framed the programme of work to be carried out 
by the Swarajya Party and the Congress organizations in co-operation with 
each other throughout the country in accordance with resolution VII of the 
Cawnpore Congress which for the first time since the inauguration of the 
Beforms, permitted the employment of the whole of the machinery and 
general funds of (be Congress for the purpose of taking up and carrying on 
all necessary political work and which required that the, ingress do run 
candidates for the then forthcoming general elections to the legislatures of the 
country. Tho Committee issued detailed instructions to be followed by Con- 
gress Committees and Congressmen in regard to these general elections and 
also settled the form of election pledge to be signed by every Congress 
candidate. 

“ S, The most important decision taken by the Committee at this 
meeting was its adoption of the Special Committee’s opinion that the 
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Government had faiM to accede to the National Demand for referme made bjr 
the Aeeemblyi and its acceptance of the Special Oommitcee’e recomioendition 
that the “ Swarajya Party in the Central and Provincial leaielatnree do now 
take the steps laid down in Resolution VII (b) (Hi) 1 and 2 passed by tiie 
Congress at its Gawnpore session. 

The Wallrout. 

4. The All-India Congress Committee also called upon the Swan^M 
members in the Assembly not to wait till the Finance Bill came up for dbn- 
sideratfoni but to leave their seats after raising the constitutional issue onoe 
again on the 8th March when the first demand for grants would bo moved* 
The Swarajist members of the Council of State, the Legislative Assembly and 
several local Gouiicils in session at the time accordingly made that famous 
demonstration on the 8th March which has since come to be knr wn as the 
“ Walk-out.” The AlMndia Congress Committee, however, made an ezcep* 
tion in the case of the Swarajya Party in the C. P. Council and called upon 
them to attend the Council to throw out the provincial budget including the 
salaries of Ministers, in pursuance of Resolution VII (b) (Hi) 2. Much un- 
fair criticism was indulged in in some quarters about the action of Swarajist 
members of the Assembly and a few local councils in going back for some 
special or unforeseen purposes ; but these critics apparently ignore the specifio 
instructions contained in the proviso under section 2 of resolution VII (b) 
(iii) adopted by the Congress at Cawnpore which clearly lays down “ that 
it shall be open to the special committee to allow the SwanulBt members of 
any legislature to attend the said legislature when such attendance is in its 
opinion essential for some special or unforeseen purpose.” 

“ 5. The AlMndia Congress Committee also allotted at Delhi a sum of 
Rs. 26,000 for the initial expenses of the necessary propaganda and other 
work in connection with the general elections. An account of the expenditure 
incurred out qf this allotment duly audited up to the 20th September is being 
enclosed herewith. 

“ 6. A resolution was adopted by the AlMndia Congress Committee at 
this meeting asking the Provincial Congress Committees to organise branches 
of the Hindustani Seva Dal and to appoint whole-time permanent workers for 
carrying on the work outlined by the Dal in their respective areas. A grant 
of Rs. 2,000 was also sanctioned to the Dal by the Working Committee at 
Delhi. 

“ 7. The report of the Bodh Gaya Temple Enquiry Committee was sub- 
mitted to the AlMndia Congress Committee at this meeting and the^ recom- 
mendations contained in the report were accepted by the latter Committee. 

“ 8. The third and last meeting of the AlMndia Congress Committee 
was called at Ahmedabad to consider what was known as the Sabarmati Pact* 
But the question of the pact did not aotully come before the AlMndia Con* 
gress Committee as it had fallen through in the W orking Committee on 
account of differences of opinion among the signatories about the interpreta- 
tion of the terms of the pact. 

Hindu-Muslim Relations. 

” 9. The Hindu-Muslim relations unfortunately continued during the 
year to be far from cordial, although communal outbreaks were not^ so 
widespread as in 1924. In Bengal, however, very serious Hindu-Muslim riote 
occurred in some places, particularly in Calcutta where during several weeks 

4 
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ft iddmad ai though ordered goTeromant wae at an end and the anthoritiee 
reifwoaible for law and order miserably failed to maintain peaee. The All- 
India and the Working Committee have made earnest attempts to foster 
feelings of friendship and goodwill between the two communities. At the 
instance of Maulana Abul Kalam Asad, the Working Committee which met 
in Calcutta on the .4th July, 1926 resolved on the establishment of a per- 
manent publicity bureau with a view to educating the masses of India out 
of communal conflicts and differences and developing a sound national life, 
and authorised Maulana Abul Kalam Asad, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Pandit 
Motilal Nehru to take necessary steps in this behalf and organise the bureau. 
The President Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, visited Pabna, another place in Bengal 
where serious Hindu-Moslem outbreaks occurred in July, and Bs. 1,000 were 
voted for the relief of sufferers there. 

Selection of Candidates. 

‘*10. One of the principal matters to which the Working Committee 
and the ofiioe-bearers had to devote a good deal of attention and effort during 
the year was the running of candidates by and in the name of the Congress 
in the general elections to the several legislatures, that have just ended in all 
the provinces. The work involved, besides frequent meetings of the Work- 
ing Committee, a good deal of discussion and decision by correspondence and 
long and frequent tours on the part of the executive. Although the amount 
placed at the disposal of the Working Committee for publicity and propa- 
ganda was small, the political and educative work that has been carried out 
by the central and provincial Congress organisations throughout the country 
and among the masses has been valuable and fruitful. At the date of writing 
this report, the full results of the elections from all the provinces are not 
available, and it is too soon to sum up the general position of the Congress 
parties in the several provinces. But it may be safely stated that whatever 
might be the relative strength of frankly communal and anti-Congress groups, 
whatever might be the dividing line between those who stood by the Congress 
programme and those who, though belonging to the Congress, opposed the 
success of that programme and its exponents in the elections, the country has 
unmistakably accepted the Congress as the one and only institution by and 
through which all Indians, to whatever community they may belong, can 
achieve Swaraj. In four provinces particularly, Congressmen have been 
returned by the electorates in large numbers, namely, Assam, Behar, Bengal 
and Madras. 

“11. In this connection it is specially worthy of note that both the 
Bengal detenues in the Mandalay jail set up by the Congress, Syt. Subhas 
Cbandra Bose and Syt Satyendra Chandra Mitra, have been returned at 
tibe reoeni general elections. Syt Subhas Chandra Bose has been elected 
to the Bengal Legislative Council by an overwhelming majority and Syt 
Satyendra Cbandra Mitra to the Legislative Assembly unopposed. It would 
be diflBcult to find a more convinoing condemnation of the obstinate and 
oppressive policy of the bureaucracy in respect of the detenues. 

Enrolment of Members. 

“ 12. It is gratifying to find that in spite of their preoccupation with 
the Congress election campaign the Provincial Committees have been aUe 
to carry on vigorously general Congress work including the enlistment of 
Congress members. Information has not been received from all the pro- 
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▼ioMB at the time of vritingi but so far as the reports reoaired gOi ft would 
appear that in Bombay 4,933 members are on the Congress rolls bendes 
103 on the All India Spinners’ Assoriation, out of whom 33 have enlisted 
themselves also as Congress members. It Carnatak the memberahip figure 
has risen to 14,276. In G. P. Hindustani 3.676 Congress members have 
been registered this year. In Gujarat 661 persons have been enrdledi 
whom 338 have oome in under the yarn franchise. 

“ 13. The All India Spinners’ Association has on its rolls 8,473 members 
of class A, 942 of B and 48 associates. It is specially gratifying to note 
that besides these, some juveniles have been subscribing yarn. In all, 2,708 
lbs. of yam are reported to have been received by the All India Spinnen* 
Association. 

Finance. 

" 14. The enclosed statement of T. S. F. accounts for tbi^ year show that 
the opening balance with the Treasurer amounted on the 1 st December, 1936 
to Bs. 1,74,606*1*11. His closing balance on the 30th September, 1926 was 
Rs. 1,44,797*13*10 including Rs. 39,729>3*0 earmarked funds. It will be 
evident from these figures that the funds at the disposal of the All India 
Congress Committee are rapidly diminishing. It is urged that prompt and 
effective steps should be taken to place the central organisation of the 
Congress in a permanently sound financial position. The fund needed for 
an investment that will leave the All India Congress Secretariat free from 
anxiety as to its normal existence and functions, is by no means large and 
the attention of the All India Congress Committee is invited to this vital 
matter in the hope that proper steps will have been taken in this behalf 
before the Gauhati Congress disperses. The delegates’ fee must at idl events 
be raised to the old figure of Rs. 10 , to enable the All India Congren Com* 
mittee to have the usual income from its share of the delegation fees. 

“ 16. The realizations made by the All India Congress Committee 
during the year did not amount to much ; neither has the position of out 
standings as printed last year improved, most of them teing bad debts. 
The assets too remain practically the same as lost year’s except for the 
addition oi a few articles of furniture which bad to be purchased in Madras 
in view of the transfer of the ofiice from Allahatwd. 

" 16. The Secretaries desire to record in this report their appreciation 
of the devoted and loyal work of the Undersecretary, Mr. Raja Rao and the 
staff during a busy and trying year. Mr. Raghupati Sahai, the other 
Undersecretary, was lent to the United Provioces Congress Committee for 
important work in connection with the general elections in that province. 

M. A. Ansari, 

E. Santanam. 

A. Rangaswami Iyengar. 

[Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar, has been the Working Secretary for the 
year and much of the success of the Congress in the general elections has 
been due to his unremitting and devoted work. 

M. A. Ansari. 

K, Santanam.] 



Report die Ali-lncba Spinners' Assoda^. 

" A ooDsidentioD of the preeent state of Khsdi work and a oomparieon 
with what it was in 1921 or 1922 will eonvinoe anyone that the remark that 
is some time heard that Khadi has been steadily on the wane since the 
years 1921 and 1922, . is nothing but a superficial observation, based upon 
the fact that there is now less of that spectacular show of white caps than 
we had in 1921. Not only is there a greater quantity of Khadi produced 
but there is aiso a wider field of operations,’’ says the annual report of the 
AlHndia Spinners’ Association which was organised in September 1926, as 
an integral part of the Congress under Mahatma Oandhi’s presidency. 

By the end of December the Association submitted its report to the 
Congress for 1926*26. The report is a most business-iike document and gives 
a clear exposition of its work with the figures which speak for themselves. 
It is claimed by the report that the progress has been so marked and encourag- 
ing that while in 1922-23, provinces like Bengal and Oujerat depended 
for Khadi to a large extent on Andhra, Tamil Nadu and the Punjab, to-day 
Bengal has a production of over four and half lakhs, Gujerat of nearly one 
lakh, while the provinces which were supplying Khadi to these provinces 
have not only not decreased their production but in some cases have even 
made considerable progress. 

Activities of Association. 

Before summing up the future outlook in an interesting note, the 
report chronicles in a comprehensive and yet very concise manner the various 
activities of the Spinners’ Association. The Association, it recalls, was 
started for centralising Khadi work in the country under the guidance of an 
expert organisation “un-affected and uncontrolled by politics.” There 
are now over six hundred workers in the central office and several subor 
dinate and affiliated organisations. Besides a scheme for securing trained 
and expert workers has been framed. 

As regards the financial position the most important source of income 
was Rs. 2,23,600 from Deshbandbu Memorial Fund which the trustees of 
the fund by a resolution transferred to the Spinners’ Association. The 
second source was a grant of Rs. 60,000 by Seth Jamnalal Bajaj for Khadi 
work in Riyputana. Donations and Association’s associate fees brought in 
additional 2,778-9-0. 

Resources of the Association were not found sufficient to meet the 
powing need of capital for work. Details are given of disbursements, 
investments in work in various provinces, the largest disbursement being 
made to Bihar, Calcutta and Tamil Nadu, namely half lakh each. 

Progress of Work. 

Reviewing the progress of work the report observes that Ben^ and 
Behar nearly doubly its production and sales to Rs. 463,378 and 224,690 
resi^ctively. Tamil Nadu’s efforts were mainly to inerease the consumption 
of its gooda U. P. showed considerable improvement. Punjab largely 
^ded to its own production, though sales did not keep pace with the progress 
ID production. Ajmere has been organised and production work been re* 
oently started in Assam. Karnatak was mainly engaged systematising its 
work, BO also Andhra. Gtgerat working its own funds very larg^ isoreaied 
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ite produotion, its biggest centre being Amreli. Utkel shows notable improve* 
ment and so also Maharashtra. The total figares for all provinoes show 
produotion having gone up compared with the last year from Bs. liSOSiOSi 
to Rs. 2,S76,670. There was thus a general progress> and in money value 
there was an increase of twenty*five percent over the last year while if the 
general fall of seven to eight percent in Kbadi prices were calculated* an 
increase by yardage was nearly thirty two percent. The report then shows 
how efforts to increase the local sales have succeeded through the special 
propaganda* publicity* exhibition work and by hawking and bounty schemes* 
Mr. Bharucha’s services in this connection with the disposal of stocks are 
particularly mentioned. 

More instructive than the figures of produotion and sale* says the reporti 
is the information relating to the human side of the work. It has been 
ascertained by Mahatma Gandhi that 110 carders* 42*969 spinricrs and 3*407 
weavers are supported by the Khadi produotion centres in th<^ country. 

Wide ramifications of the Khadi activity are also seen from the fact 
that there are now over 160 production centres, spread oil over the country 
and on modest computations* the Khadi organisations must be reaching 1*600 
villages. The report mentions with particular satisfaction that an im* 
provement in the quality of Khadi is such that while Kbadi produced in 1921 
and even in 1922 *'cou]d be used only by the Khadi enthusiasts* to*day 
Khadi can supply patterns and varieties that will suit the most fastidious 
taste. The Khadi organisaton everywhere are trying to study the needs and 
satisfy the tastes of their markets.” 

Khadi Pratisthan in Bengal and Tamil Nadu Khadi depots were doing 
particularly good work in this direction. But while remarkable progress 
has been recorded in both quality and quantity to Kbadi produce since the 
movement began* the price of Kbadi had fallen considerably* due partly to 
a fall in the price of cotton and some other factors in the cost of production. 

Improvement of Yarn. 

The report lays emphasis on the need for improvement in the quality 
of yarn. Whatever be their superiority in days gone by* bandspun yarn 
to’day did not compare favourably with the mill yarn neither as regards 
the strength or uniformity. Experiment at Sabarmati Ashram has shown 
that yam of mill quality can be produced with properly carded cotton and 
careful spinning and with greater attention the provinoes can show appreoi* 
able resulu. 

As regards the membership ** A ” class* consisting of those who habi* 
tually wear Kbaddar and supply every month a thousand yards of self-spun 
yarn* increased by 3*472* while **B” class of those who habitually wear^ 
Khaddar and supply tbousafid yards of yarn (not necessarily self-spun) 
increased by 942. Besides these ** C” class of juvenile members was created 
of those who would supply self-spun thousand yards yarn and 186 members 
were enrolled. 

The report next comments on the idea of voluntary spinning and 
individual self-sufiSciency in cloth. Among the instances quoted is that of 
Bijolia* a centre in uparmal area in Rajasthan. This area has a population of 
1100 and with 10 yards annual requirements per head would require 110000 
yards. As a result of intensive propaganda for self-spinning* even men bad 
taken to spinning. Now 65 looms were working in the area full time and 
760000 yar& of cloth were produced. If 80 more looms could be added the 
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area would become wholly self-supporting in its cloth requirements. The 
achievement was notabloi all the more as there was no inducement by way of 
bounty or otherwise. 

Then the activities of the technical department are enumerated, students, 
are trained in carding, spinning, dyeing etc ; exhibitions are organized and 
research and improvement in implements undertaken and invention of simple 
mechanical contrivances encouraged in respect of gins, carding, bows, taklis 
and spinning wheels. 

Dr. H. Mann, director of agriculture, the report acknowledges, helped 
them in getting samples of cotton from the Government farms. Cloth was 
examined by the technical section to determine the genuineness and in all, 115 
samples of doubtful Ehadi ” were received, whereof 53 were found to be 
spurious. 

The report draws pointed attention to the increasing interest, taken by 
the local bodies. Fourteen municipalities, nine district Wrds and four taluk 
boards are named as having introduced spinning in schools under their 
control in various parts of the country, while seven Municipalities, namely 
Bangalore, Ahmedabad, Benares and Bombay, are named as having resolved 
to encourage ** Khadi ** by purchasing for the Municipal purposes and uni- 
forms of employees as also seven other district boards in different parts of 
the country. Eight municipalities are stated to have reduced or abolished 
octroi on ‘*Ehadi.” 

Future Outlook. 

Summing up their work and future outlook, the report remarks, that 
the history of the five years of Ehadi ” movement since the inception gives 
suflicient ground for encouragement and hope. Importance of bandspinning 
as a means of adding to the scanty income of agriculturists in the villages, is 
being more and more recognised in all quarters. The interest taken by the 
local bodies shows signs of growing recognition of ** Ehadi.’' This growing 
interest is not confined only to the British India. Indian States have begun 
to interest themselves in the matter. The Cochin State in South India, it is 
stated, has introduced spinning in about 60 of their schools with marked 
success. Efforts are now being made by the Mysore Government to reinstate 
Charka in the homes of the poor. All this constitutes another welcome sign 
of the ground that ** Ehadi” movement is gaining in public opinion. But 
the industry is still on its early stages and if Charka is in any measurable 
future to take its proper place in the economy of India’s national life, it is 
necessary that the movement should receive the widest and strongest support 
of the country. 

Ehadi work needs all the capital that the country can place at its dis- 
posal. The Association’s financial position has got to be strengthened, if it 
is to extend to any appreciable extent its activities in the coming year. There 
is need for an effective realization by the people of their duty, both from the 
patriotic and humanitarian point of view to consume the “ Eadhi ” goods as 
fast as they are produced. But more important than all this is" the duty of 
the educated classes to create and foster by their example the atmosphere of 
spinning and ” Ehadi ” in every part of the country. It is primarily with 
this object the membership of the association is devised. To a large extent, 
fulfilment of these conditions depends on the patriotism and devotion to the 
cause of workers, already in the field. If these conditions are realised to 
any appreciable degree, achievement of the goal will not be far distaob 



India in Home Polity 

A Resume of MainCventa. 

In domestic politics, the year 1926 was marked by the rapid strengthening 
of the reactionary forces which, in the latter period of Lord lading’s regimSf 
had begun to make themselves felt. The Indian National Congress saw whicfhi 
way events were tending and decided at its session at Gawnpore in Deoem- 
ber 1926, to give open battle to Ijord Reading’s policy, nominally of 
masterly inactivity, but really of the slow suffocation of wiiatever political 
and other liberties the country possessed. It passed a resolution that if the 
Government did not make a response to the National demand, satisfactory 
in the opinion of the Working Committee. Congressmen in the legislatures 
should walk out of those bodies. When early in the year the Assembly 
met. Sir Alexander Muddiman clearly hinted that the Government were not 
prepared to treat the Demand seriously. The result was that the Swarajists 
were obliged to walk out of the legislatures, reserving to themselves the 
right to attend them as occasion arose for it in the opinion of the party. 

The walk-out made a deep impression on the country. It show^ that 
the word of the Congress was the law with the vast majority of the people. 
It, however, led to one or two immediate results. In the first place, It 
made the position of the Government supreme in the legislatures and this 
position they exploited to the fullest extent. The record of the Assembly 
after the Swarajists walked out of them proves this fact Perhaps the only 
popular achievement which the Assembly was able to effect after the 
walk-out was the rejection of the Lee Commission’s concessions to the 
Railway officials. The Finance Bill was passed in silence and whenever 
the Independents sought to improve its provisions, they sustained very heavy 
defeats. A number of reactionary legislative measures were put through 
without the least compunction. The Contempt of Courts Bill, a measure 
fraught with serious consequences to the Press of the country ; the Criminal 
Procedure Code (Section 109 Amendment) Bill calculated to enable the 
magistracy to award sentences of rigorous imprisonment for alleged seditious 
utterances, a tyrannical weapon in the hands of the Executive ; the 
Criminal Procedure Code Amendment Bill empowering the executive to 
confiscate leaflets which, in its opinion, were calculated to inflame communal 
feelings — these and similar unpopular measures were passed in the teeth of 
the futile opposition of the Independents. 

At the same time, the Executive Government showed a contempt for 
public opinion rarely known during the past some years. India was made 
a party to the Locarno Pact without ber consent, entailing indeterminate 
expenditure ; all the Assembly’s efforts to ascertain the extent of her com- 
mitments were brushed aside on the ground that it was not competent to 
discuss such subjects. The Government refused to Indianise the Railway 
Board and the higher grades of the Railway services. They ignored the 
recommendations of the Mercantile Marine Committee. The proposals and 
the promises to Indianise the Army and to extend the territorial system 
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were held np« The freedom of the prorinoee was enorosohed upon by ad- 
ministrative iostniotion^, by the misuse of the previous sanction rules* by 
the right to scrutiny the financial effects of provincial schemes, and by the 
assertion of the claim to impose higher administrative heads on the provinces 
in the guise of protecting the rights of the superior services and by the 
framing of rules under the Oovernment of India Act Some of these rules 
made serious inroads into the rights of the provincial and central legislatures, 
such rights as those pertaining to the right of discussion. But the Govern- 
ment did not shrink from framing them. Above all, the authorities openly 
proclaimed in as defiant a manner as possible that they were not going to 
concede the demands of the public. Lord Birkenhead even went to the 
l^gth of stating that unless India showed her competence to the satisfaction, 
not of the British Parliament only, but of the Empire statesmen whom he 
proposed to nominate to the Statutory Commission, no extension of reforms 
was to be made. The offer of a toy “ Navy ’’ and one or two Commissions 
of Enquiry such as the Agricultural Commission was no compensation for the 
reactionary acts. 

Political Factions. 

One of the results of the walk-out has been that certain Congressmen 
who had become tired of the obstructionist policy and hopeful of accomplish- 
ing more tangible results seceded from the ranks of the Swarajists. They 
held the view that in as much as it had become impossible, except in one or 
two provinces and that for temporary periods, to prevent the formation of 
Ministries, the Congress should revise its policy and adopt responsive co- 
operation,’’ by which it was meant that Congressmen should boldly accept 
office and work the Beforms— to what end it was not always made clear. 
Some said it was to destroy diarchy from within, others held it was to work 
it for what it was worth. Their experience in the Assembly after the 
Swarajist walk-out must have shown them that, without unity, it was impossi- 
ble to achieve anything, but they were far too much obsessed with the idea 
of responsive co-operation that they were determined to try it, be the results 
what they may. The decision of Mahatma Gandhi to keep himself aloof 
from the politics of the country throughout the year was felt as unfortunate 
at no time more deeply than when this tendency towards drift towards 
fissiparous politics asserted itself. The Mahatma was appealed to and, with 
his good offices, an agreement was arrived at between the Swarajists and 
the Besponsive Co-operators — the term by which the seoeders from the 
Swarajist ranks became known -*by which acceptance of offices was to be 
decided on if the legislators of the province felt that the local Government 
of the province concerned had made a satisfactory response to popular feeling 
and if their decision was ratified by two representatives of the All-India Con- 
gress Comr.Jtbee. This Pact— the Sabarmati Pact— was, however, thrown 
out by the All-India Congress Committee and both these wings of the 
Swarajists decided to fight the approaching general elections on their own 
separate tickets. 

The Bise of Sectarianism. 

Nothing has been more unfortunate in connection with this cleavage 
among Congressmen than one of its results, namely, the appeal to communal 
sentiment. The Besponsivists realised that, without some appeal to the 
masses they had no chance against the Swarajists. Some of them also were 
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men who felt that the Conf^resa had been neglaotiog Hinda intereati. The 
formation of oommunal Ministries in more provisoes than one and tihe efforts 
in working the reforms through Muslim Ministries supported bjr the i^eiil 
and the nominated block, and the activities of these Ministries which Hindus 
felt wero not dealing fairly and squarely with Hindu interests— these 
facts had roused the fears of the Hindus, especially in the Puq)ab> in Bengalf 
and in Bombay. The appeal was made by the Reaponsivists to the Hindu 
sentiment and that appeal not a little succeeded in the Puqjab and 
the United Provinces. There was acute Hindu discontent regaiding the 
way in which the executive handled the problem of processions and musio 
before mosques. It was complained that the police and the magistracy 
yielded to Muslim clamour and set at naught Hindu rights proclaimed In 
courts by resort to the use of the preventive sections of the Criminal Fro* 
oedure Code. This deepening of oommunal feeling led to much bloodshed. 
Heavy rioting, prolonged for days, broke out in Calcutta and there wero 
minor outbreaks in the United Provinces. The depression ^ in trade and 
acute unemployment prevalent everywhere also contributed to oommunal 
friction. The cruel assassination of Swami Shraddhananda by a Mahomedan 
fanatic on the eve of the Qauhati Congress was the culmination of this 
oommunal ill*will. ^ 


General ESeotions. 

No wonder in the general elections towards the end of the year oom* 
munal sympathies and antipathies were fully exploited. The Brahnoin-non- 
Brahmin problem in South India was different from the Hindu*Muslim problem 
elsewhere. The vitality of the non*Brahmin movement at its inception lay 
in the fact that it began as a liberalising, democratic movement, calculated 
to secure equal opportunities for all. Its degeneration into an anti-Brahmin 
movement, the exploitation of It by a coterie of leaders to the benefit of 
their followers, and of the disrepute into which it has fallen in consequence 
are facts too well-known to need reiteration. The dangers of narrow oom* 
munalism are now realised even by the bureaucracy under whose protecting 
wings it developed, and by the electorate at large ; and, despite the refusal 
of the leaders to give it a satisfactory direction, it is to be hoped that in 
course of time they will be driven to the necessity of recognising the folly 
of their anti*Brahmin, narrow programme. In the other provinces, conimu* 
nalism has asserted itself in varying degrees. In the United Provinces 
and the Punjab and in Delhi, its success has been the greatest ; in the Central 
Provinces, it has had a marked effect ; while in Bengal, though its effect 
has not been so striking, it has yet left its impress. 

In spite of these facts, the Congress has been able to score a considerable 
victory at the elections. In Bengal and in Madras, the Congress Ims 
triumphed beyond expectation and holds as strong a position in the legisla* 
tures as non-officials could hope to do under a diarchic constitution. In 
other provinces. Congressmen constitute the largest single party. The country 
has thus shown that its sympathies are entirely with the Congress. The 
success of the khaddar programme which the AlMndia Spinners’ Association 
has achieved also shows that the nation is not unmindful of the wishes of 
the Congress, so that in the coming year it may be expected to give even 
greater support to the Congress than it has done in the past. (Vide The 
Hindu.) 
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The Bengal Responsivist Party! 

Nucleus Formed. 

On the 2Srd June a meeting was held at 237 Lower Circular Road» 
Calcutta to organise a party within the Congress which would work the 
Reiponsive Co-operation programme. Mr. 6. Chakravarti presided and 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, the AlMndia leader of this party, was 
present on the occasion and impressed upon those present the need of 
having the Responsive Co-operation Party within the Congress in Bengal. 
It was resolved, that the gentlemen present form an organisation to be called 
the Responsive Co-operation Party in Bengal upon enlisting as members 
of Congress and upon accepting the programme of Responsive Co-operation. 

Pt. Malaviya’s Address. 

On the 29tb June Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya delivered a speech on 
Responsive Co-operation before a crowded meeting at the University Hall 
lasting for about 2 hours and discussed at great length the present situation, 
both political and economic, with particular reference to the state of serious 
unemployment in Bengal. The meeting was very orderly, and patient hear- 
ing was accorded. Mr. I. B. Sen, Barrister-at-Law presided. 

History of the Congress. 

Pandit Malaviya said that he was going to speak on the subject on which 
opinion was divided, but they should try to look facts and consider the 
position as they were serving the motherland. He condemned those who 
oast a fling at each other. He next traced the history of the Indian National 
Congress since 1886. It was established, he said, with the object of securing 
responsible Government in India which meant, the Government of the people, 
by the people and for the people in the real sense of the term. In the second 
year, he said, they prepared a scheme and presented it to Parliament and a 
Bill was also introduced to that effect. In 1905 Mr. Gokhale presided over 
the Benares Congress and subsequently went to England on deputation and 
saw the Secretary of State. During that time he said, some of the ofiScials 
wanted great trouble among Hindus and Mahomedans, as before that date no 
communal representation was ever advocated in the Congress. In 1908 
when it was understood that some reforms were coming, some Mahomedan 
gentlemen went on a deputation to H. E. the Viceroy asking for this and that 
and that was how the communal representation was introduced. In 1909 the 
Government passed the Minto Morley Reforms and that was the second step 
in the direction of responsible Government. In this connection the Pandit 
referred :n glorious terms to the ancient civilisation of India and said that 
even now many Native Princes were ruling over big territories. In 1924 the 
Congress passed a resolution urging that India should be placed on a footing 
of equality with self governing colonies. After the reforms were introduced, 
the Congress passed a resolutipn characterising it as inadequate, unsatis- 
factory and disappointing and since then disunion in the Congress began and 
that was subsisting even now. 

The Reforms. 

He then made mention of the work of the Muddimao Committee and 
said that even the Ministers had condemned dyarchy as unworkable and there 
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was so divided opinion among Indiana os that subject The system of 
dyarchy had failed. This measure of responsible Government was dbtaiii^d 
as a result of the agitation conducted by the Indian National Congress a£d 
the Muslim League. But he affirmed that the present situation was to be 
faced and stated that the reforms were still working. Parliament laid that 
they should be judges of the time. He regard^ this as an insult to the 
Indians as they had four thousand years’ oivilisation behind them. The Con* 
gress held in Delhi declared in no unceitain termsi their fitness for responsi- 
ble Government, but in the Amritsar*Congress a compromise was arrived at 
to work the Reforms Act and Messrs. R G. Tilak and C. B. Das were party 
to it. They had since then seen six years of the working of reforms were 
unsatisfactory. But, again, they were faced with another division, namely* 
some who were for working the Reforms and others who were for toM 
obstruction. In the first term of the Council many people boycotted them, 
but subsequently Pandit Motilal and C. R. Das came to the eo^iclusion that 
the policy of boycott was wrong and after the Gaya Congress, Mr. Das 
started the Swarajya party. 

Swaridist Policy. 

The speaker after tracing the career of the Swaraj Party said that except 
in the Central Provinces and Bengal their policy had achieved no result. On 
the contrary they were more and more divided now than before. At Faridpur 
Mr. Das offered terms of settlement and wanted a change of heart on the 
part oi the bureaucracy. But he did not want full Swarai to be established 
at once. Those terms were clear and in all his utterances he expressed and 
hoped that negotiations would begin and some settlement would be reached 
but the cruel hand of death removed him at the time when they required 
him most. Since then the Swarai party has been deprived of their leader 
and at present it was more divided than before in almost all provinoes. It 
did not possess the same strength as it had onoe during the previous eleotion. 
He feared that at the next election, owing to disunion, the party would not be 
able to achieve the same result as it bad done before. He particularly 
mentioned that he did not come to blame any party, but its policy had 
brought criticism from the public, particularly the policy of walk-out from 
the Council which was adopted by a resolution of the Cawnpore Congress. 
The speaker protested against that resolution then, but he was outvoted. 
He thought he did his duty though his amendment was rejected. 

Walk Out. 

After analysing the reasons which deterred Mr. Patel, from resigning 
the Presidentship of the Legislative Assembly and criticising Pandit Motilal’s 
action regarding the resignation of membership of the Skeen Committaa, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya criticised the Cawnpore resolution at great 
length, particularly the action of the Swaraj Party in Bengal, in connaotion 
with the Scanty Bill. He considered the “ Walk-out ” bad caused muoh 
suffering to the country. He emphasised that the Government maobioery 
was going on as before and said that Englishmen were never afraid of bombs 
as muoh as they were of public opiuiou. 

The Poet. 

Regarding the pact he said Mr. Das never thought it a sacrosanct doco* 
moot. He put it only as a suggestion to be considered by the Congress* 
Now the position was that even the Mabomedaos disowned it. 
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The Preaent Fosition. 

* Considering the present position he said, there were now about half a 
dozen parties. In bis opinion what was required was to put aside all 
differences and work in a spirit of service for motherland. With that end 
In view they should sit together and devise means of settlement. He wanted 
a clear cut programme and policy, but the Swarf^ists had not yet put forward 
any new manifesto tip till now about their policy in the new Council. He 
thought that the country was not yet prepared for nonpayment of taxes, 
but he wanted to prepare the country even ultimately for open war and he 
said that it was permissible to write to the Government and say that unless 
they gave us responsible Government they would declare open war but at 
present they were not in a position to do that. 

In this connection he feelingly referred to the serious economic state of 
the country as a result of Government policy on exchange and gold reserve 
in England. The serious state of unemployment in Bengal had brought 
almost starvation to hundreds of men. 

Acceptance of Office. 

After referring to the question of acceptance of Ministership on certain 
conditions by Mr. B. Chakra varti to which Deshbandhu Das gave his 
support, he appealed to them to follow the policy of Mr. Das namely co- 
operation when necessary and absolute downright obstruction when occasion 
demanded it. He asked them to work the reforms to its fullest extent. 

The Party’s Manifesto. 

On the 23rd July the Besponsive Co-operation Party in Bengal issued a 
manifesto in the course of which, after explaining their creed, they stated that. 

in the present circumstances of disintegrated and disunited political life, it 
has been thought expedient to bring together in one group as many men and 
women as possible who are of one mind as to the essentials and who are. 
nevertheless, ready and willing to be members of the Congress. It is not 
the object of the party to wreck the Congress or to bring about a deadlock 
within the Congress. The party, however, reserves to itself the right to 
work for the alteration of the programme which the Congress may have 
adopted for the time being and even to work for the alteration of the condi* 
tions of its membership, provided that the proposed alterations do not 
violate the fundamental creed of the Congress. It will be realised that in 
view of the reformed Councils and the Assembly, the position of the Indian 
Kational Congress has undergone and will undergo serious transformation. 
In the nature of things, the position of the Congress, in its bearing on the 
political life of the country, cannot be a fixed one for some years to come. 
Already, since the introduction of the Beforms of 1919. the Congress has 
undergone more than one serious transformation and yet it would be unwise 
to be indifferent to the future of this national political institution or to let 
it degenerate into a permanent party caucus 

Declaration of their Faith. 

Proceeding to a declaration of their faith, they stated (l) We believe 
that a mass movement of resistance throughout the country is certainly one of 
the means of enforcing the will of the nation in political matters, but it is an 
ultimate remedy and we agree with the Congressi that the country is not at 
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present ready for any measure of this nature. (2) We believe, however, th^a 
movement of organised individual or group resistance to authority is 
and may be resorted tOi as occasions may demand for a particular locality tor 
definite objects and particular occasions. (3) We believe that no programme 

of bringing about constitutional deadlocks by resorting to the policy ol unr 
form* continuous and consistent obstruction can bo successful uiuess tnea 
on a large scale and backed by some .sanction behind the same. v4) we believe 
that the best course, under the present circumstances, is that of responsive 
co"operation which means working the Beforms, unsatisfactory, diwppoint 
ing and inadequate as they are, for all they are worth and using the same 

for accelerating the grant of full responsible government and also for creating 

in the meanwhile, opportunities for the people for advancing their inter^t 
and strengthening their power and resistance to injustice and misrule. vO; vve 
however, hereby declare that our working of the Reforins does rot imP Y 
in any way that we give up any position or surrender any objoctic!! or 
any commitment with regard to the grave defects and inadequacies o t e 
present Government of India Act in general (including the preamble; or tne 
diarchy in particular. (6) The policy of working the Reforms necessarily in- 
cludes the capture of all places of power, responsibility and initiative, wnic 
are open to election by or are otherwise responsible to the party within the 
Legislature, subject to such conditions with regard to the policy, programme 
and other kindred matters as may seem desirable to impose from time to time 

The Bengal Situation. 

Turning to the situation in Bengal, they declared “ In Bengal, it wo^W 
be a deliberate and pretended blindness now to ignore altogether the Uinaw" 
Muslim question. The Responsive Co-operation Party of Bengal is a politmi 
party of the Congress, but it is not opposed to the Hindu ^ngathan oviM 
Tanzeem movement, so long as they are kept within very strict linnts. Ihe 
party will not countenance communalism, but it will encourage the growth 
of the Hindu organisation and of the Muslim organisation on a national, ae 
distinguished from a communal basis. To surrender absolutely all political, 
social or religious rights and privileges that are essential to the growth o 
the Hindus and the Muslims as a modern living nation which is in the course 
of formation, is not the moans of cementing Hindu-Muslim friendship, oua 
any understanding between the Hindus and the Muslims cannot ignore either 
their constitutional rights or the administrative, executive or legislative 
policy of the Government in relation to the religious, social and political 
rights of the Hindus and the Muslims. Any pact, provincial and national 
which ignores either the existing state or such rights of the component parts 
of the nation, must necessarily bo futile 


The Patty Confeience at Calcutta. 

Od the 28th August a Conference of the Responsive Co-operation Party 
was held at the Indian Association Hall. Calcutta. There 
attendance of gentlemen from almost all districts of Bengal. PreBdmg 

over the Conference Mr. R Chakravarty said 

OeatUmen, on behalf of th. Besponslve C<w>perati<m Part, of Benpl I ofto jm 
a heart, welcome to this Conference. The object for which we J* *^“2 

is to deeUe on n progtamme for this part, and to consider what ctepe we arc (e take 
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to contest the fortbooming elections to the 2>gislative Assembly and the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council in the interest of the Besponsive Co-operation Party and in the interests 
of the country. 

Meaning of Besponsive Co-operation. 

Without being desirous of forestalling your decision in any way, 1 bep, gentlemen, 
to be allowed to place before you the main idea with which this party has been started 
in Bengal, This party is, first of all, a party within the Congress : none but members 
of the Indian National Congress are eligible to become its members. The aim of the 
party, as of all other parties in this country, is the attainment of Swaraj by peaceful 
legitimate means. To this creed the Besponsive Co-operators whole-heartedly subscribe : 
and it is their distinctive claim that they recognize no other fetters on their discretion 
in the choice of means and methods. They do not see the utility or the prudence of 
limiting their activities by any other dogma. So long as a course of action is likely to 
bring us nearer to Swaraj and so long as it does not lead us beyond ** peaceful and 
legitimate" methods, we should not only not hesitate to adopt it — we shall be under a 
duty to adopt it, if we mean to be true to ourselves and to the best interests of our county, 

“Widest Liberty of Action.** 

This is the fundamental doctrine of the Besponsive Co-operation Party. In striving 
for Swaraj we intend to reserve to ourselves the widest liberty of action that the Copgress 
creed permits- So long as we feel that we are keeping up the struggle for Swaraj at as 
many points as possible and in as vigorous a manner as posBible, we shall not be deterred 
by formulas, conventions, political catchwords, and other forms of verbal jugglery. If 
the interests of the country call for it, we shall non-co-operate with the Government to 
the extent of Civil disobedience, if necessary. The recent example ot Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and Dr. B. S. Moonje, two of the illustrious leaders of the Party in other 
provinces, is already fresh in your minds, and ought to convince you that the Besponsive 
Co-operators does not mean business and will utilise every ounce of strength that the 
nation possesses in order to secure for it the birthright of freedom to which all human 
beings are by Divine law entitled. Again, if the interests of the country demand it, we 
shall not shrink from the duty of co-operating with the Government, even at the risk 
of courting ridicule from those who seems to think that Swaraj can be attained by noise 
and fury, excitement and other stage-effects. Whether misguided politicians and the blind 
followers they may have gathered round them callous co-operators, moderates or loyalists 
does not matter in the least. Whether we are serving the true interests of the country, 
whether we are bringing the day of Swaraj nearer, is the sole consideration for us. If 
we show ourselves weak in this struggle, if we fail to acquit ourselves as well as we 
might, if as .woikers in the couuiry*s cause we do not put the utmost pressure on the 
bureaucracy or if we fail to take advantage of opportunities for progress that offer, we 
shall have richly earned the cocdemiiation of our countrymen. It is this attitude of 
fighting for our birthright at every point, with every weapon, and with unremitting 
devotion, that is the highest conception of nationalism to which we can aspire — the 
nationalism our great departed leader, Bal Gangadhar Tilak taught and worked for. 
For obstruction as such we have no love, because obstruction is not always synonymous 
with resistance, if we consider the peculiar relationship that subsists between ourselves 
and our rulers. Obstruction will in fact be mostly futile, often injurious to our interests. 
But there is a wide range of political activity in which we as a nation can gain in 
strength only by pitting tbe whole of that stremgth against the strength of the bureau- 
cracy : it is in this sphere that obstruction will be useful, that obstruction will be 
necessary. And 1 need not point out to you, gentlemen, that as the past record of the 
leaders of tbe Besponsive Co-operation Party shows, we shall not shrink from putting up 
tbe most stubborn resistance to oflicial autocracy in all its form that we are at present 
capable ox. 

Acceptance of Ministership. 

Before I conclude, I shall mention only one other matter 1 mean the question of 
accepting ministerships. If you have followed mo so far, you will understand that tbe 
only test that we can apply to this question is tbe test of the country’s welfare. Shall 
we be helping our country in their march towards freedom 7 If we can do so as Ministers, 
we are under a clear and urgent duty to put forward our best men for Ministerial 
portfolios ; and if we fail to do so, we shall not only be convicting ourselves of moral 
cowardice, we shall even be betraying the country's interests. But we must at tbe same 
time keep in mind the other alternative. The Government may not be disposed to grant 
lio ministers those faoilitiee that will enable them to work elBetoiitljr tor the good of G&e 
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MiiitYj. In thit ease It would equally be our clear dnty to lejeet all oflera of tffnfatarlal 
portfolioa. It is not the pomp and power o( a Minister that we oovet ; it is the oppor* 
tanitiee for national aervice that might go along with Minifterehipi that we dare nit 
overlook. Inadequate, unsatisfactory and disappointing as the 'Reforms admittedly are^ 
it would be mere affectation to deny that the work of village reconstruction could never 
be taken in hand on any adequate scale except with the support of the State exchequer* 
If we are to drive out Malaria and Kala-azar from the villages of Bengal ; if we are to 
oontrnct roads, oanals, and bridges in rural area«, if we are to olear jungles, sink wells 
and excavate tanks for the benefit and use of villagers, if we are to make primary 
education compulsory and vocational education effective, if we are to promote agrfocltnral 
and industrial development and thus cut at the very roots of the middle-class unemployment 
that has become the bane of our social life ; if we are to do all these things — at least 
attempt to do them. I ask you, will rou prefer to have the work done or the attempt 
made under the auspices of an I.O.S., offteial or a Government nominee rather than 
under the directions of one chosen by you and amenable to you and liable to be 
removed from office by your vote t This is an aspect of the question to which I dtnw 
your attention and the implications of which 1 trust you will fully consider, 

“ Communalized Politics.** 

One more point and I have finished, f feel I have to remind you also of the 
unhappy state of affairs that has arisen both in this and in other provinces as a result 
of the acute communal dissensions which prevail in the country from one end to the 
other. This unfortunate development has a vital bearing on the question of areepHng 
officer ; and I wish you to ponder over it. Some of you may have hesrd Mr. Jayakar 
speaking a few days ago at the Alb^^rt Institute Hall in this city. He told ns experienoo 
of what may be called oomraonalized politics in the Bombay Presidency. The Ministers 
there have been elected on communal principle and are retained in office on the strength 
of communal votes. Mr. Jayakar who headed the Swarajist block In the Bombay Oonnefl 
found himself helpless against a combination of the official and nominated members with 
the communalist members in the legislature. The result is that even the reactionary 
measures of the Ministers are supported on communal grounds and the administration of 
the Transferred Departments is becoming more and more communal in spirit— with dis« 
astroos i*eBult8 on the general progress of the people. State patronage and other forms 
of State encouragement are being lent on communal grounds— Irresp^tive of all other 
considerations. I request you to consider whether this is a desirable state of affairs for 
us to bring about or acquiesce in ; and how far there is in our province a risk of such a 
development in the near future. 


Congress Politics in Central Provinces^ 

By the end of July 1926 serious differences among the Congressman 
that had been brewing in the Central Provinces for some time past culmi- 
nated in the secession of the most influential section of the existing 
members of the Legislative Council. The following statement was issued 
under the signature of Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao, leader of the Swarai 
Party in the Central Provinces Legistative Council and several others asqp- 
oiated with him both inside and outside the Council 

“ We the undersigned Congressmen in the Hindi districts of the Central 
Provinces, being of the opinion that the present political situation in the 
country warrants a modification of the programme ohalked out by the 
Congress at Cawnpore within the Legislative Councils with a view to secure 
more effective co-ordination between the different shades of opinion in this 
province and secure the largest representation of Congressmen in the looal 
Legislative Council, do hereby declare as under 

(1) That the policy of obstruction in the Provincial Councils should 
be pursued having regard to the verdict of the electorate throughout the 
country and not as a result of the return of a majority of Congressmen in 
this province alone. We are of opinion that unless and until Congressman 
are returned in a majority in at least two of the major proYineas of 
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Beoimlf Madras* Bombay and TTnited Provinoes, the Central Provinces atone 
should not be harnessed to an obstruction pro^amme* as we consider that 
any isolated pursuit of that policy in a minor province is not likely to advance 
the obieotive of the Indian National Confifress. 

(2) We do not agree ourselves to accept offices as a part of our 
political creed. If. after election, should the response made by the Govern- 
ment be satisfactory and if power or responsibility and initiative necessary 
for the effective discharge of their duties are secured to Ministers* we shall 
consider the response on its own merits. The decision in our opinion 
should be left to a ms^ority of the Congressmen in the country’s Counciliv 
It shall be our endeavour to convert the next Congress to this view. In 
pursuance of this declaration* we solemnly promise to stand as independent 
Congressmen in the forthcoming election to the local Legislative Council and 
will honestly carry out the objects, stated above, in letter and spirit”. 

Subsequently, in a letter addressed to Pandit Motilal Nehru as President 
of the Central Swarajya Party, Mr. Raghavendra Bao'stated that opinion 
was against the Central Provinces alone being harnessed to the obstructive 
programme in the Legislative Council against the weight of the verdict of 
the electorates in the rest of India. Mr. Raghavendra Rao therefore resigned 
his membership of the Executive Council of the Central Swarajya Party. 

A Review of the Situation. 

In this connection a review of the political situation in the Central 
Provinces at this stage will not be uninteresting. As is evident from the 
statement above* the cessation of the prominent members of the C. P. 
Hindustani party completed the split in the C. P. Swaraj Party and all 
attempts to bring about a compromise failed. In the 1923 Elections the Swara- 
jists won their most sweeping victory in the Province and had the pleasure 
of ” killing” dyarchy there. But now they were practically reduced 
to hopeless impotency. Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao, Chief whip of the 
Hindustani' Swarajists formed his own party of Independent Congress- 
men on the lines of Responsivists taking bis stand on the broken Sabarmati 
Pact. He was setting up candidates of his own party in opposition to 
Congress candidates. The Responsivists counted upon the support of Mr. 
Rao and his new party, for the programmes of both the parties were 
similar in many respects and the points of differences were almost negli- 
gible. For, though Mr. Rao and his following had broken the Swarajist vow, 
they did not reconcile themselves to the acceptance of offices. But if, after the 
election, they said, the response made by the Government was agreeable 
and if powers necessary for the effective discharge of their duties were 
secured to ministers, they would consider the question afresh on its merit. 

The Liberals, too, were not lagging behind. They were setting up 
their candidates for the various constituencies. The Non-Brahmins had 
also put an organised fight. Of the seventeen Berar seats the Non-Brahmin 
Congress decided to fight for seven seats. The Non-Brahmin election 
board of Wardka announced their candidates to capture seats in the Council 
on the Non Brahmin C'ongress ” ticket. 

In the meantime help from outside was also sought to impress the elec- 
torate. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya came to the province on Mr. Rao’s 
invitation and addressed meetings at Bilaspur, Raipur, Nagpur, Seoni and 
Jubbulpore. 



The Bengal Congress Committee Allaire. 

In pursuance) of one of the clauses of the compromise^ which had bean 
arrived at between Mr. J. M, Sen Gupta and Mr. T. C. Goswami (See Vol# 
I, p.99 ) the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee met on the 26th Jidy 
1926 to elect 30 members to the Executive Committee of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee in place of thirty members who had been 
nominated by Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta in exercise of the powers granted 
to him by the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee at its stormy meeting 
of the 13th June, when Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose and Mr. Nirmal Chundet 
Chunder walked out of the meeting as a protest against such reconstitution 
of the Executive Committee. 

The thirty nominated members, at the request of Mr. Sen Gupta, had 
resigned their seats and on this day thirty new members wer^ elected, the 
new list including Messrs. Goswami, Sarat lk)Be, Nalini Ranjar> »^ircar and two 
leaders of the Congress Karmi Sarigha, namely, Mr. Amareiidra Nath 
Chatteriee and Mr. Upendranath Bannerjee. 

The second item on the agenda was taken up firi^t. It was for suggestion 
of name for the Presidentship of the Indian National Congress to be held 
at Gaubati. But as the Reception Committee had already issued the names 
suggested by other provinces for final selection of one name from them, it 
was settled that in the month of August the final selection would be made 
and that there was therefore no need of sending any suggestion now. 

Then the first item was taken up. Itlwas to elect 20 members of the 
Executive Council of the B. P. C. C., in place of those whom Mr. Sen Gupta, 
the President nominated according to the decision of the B. P. C. C. meeting 
held on the 13th Juno last. Mr. Sen Gupta explained to the members that 
in order to make Congress woi k easy he agreed to this position and therefore 
he asked all the members to help him in this matter. Then be asked Mr* 
T. C. Goswami to propose 30 members. ^ 

Mr. T. C. Goswami on proposing 30 members informed the bouse that 
the list of 30 members that ho was proposing was prepared in oonsultation 
with the President and other important members. He also said that he 
consulted Mr. Upendra Nath Banerjee and Mr. Amarendra Nath Cbatteijeo 
though they did not agree to the entire list. He asked the members to 
aooept the list 

Before he finished Babu Anil Kumar Roy Chowdhu^ raised a point of 
order stating that he had given notice of a resolution in which he questioned 
the legality of the Executive Council made on the 13th June last So that 
resolution should be brought first. The President ruled that as the meeting 
had been called to consider only two items on the agenda he would not allow 
any other matter to be brought up and further that when no notice of that 
resolution had been sent to the members it could not be moved. Then 
Mr. Lalit Mohan Das rose on a point of order to the effect that as the nomr 
nation of the members of the Executive Council made by Mr Sen Gupta 
as Pmident was valid and no election of 30 members could take place unless 
they resigned. Thereupon the Secretary explained that those SO membets 

* The followiDg is the text of the Compromise That the zesolotion of the B. P, C. 0. 
empowering Mr. J. M. Sen Qapts to nominate SO msmben of the Sssoaliva will h| 
roBoiadsd and a frab elcotioD will be mads to ftU np tbsio vaeanefoi, 

6 
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bad already resigned. Then Mr. Goswami read the list. After the names 
were read Baba Sareih Chandra Masumder asked some members to go out 
and this they did. Then Sj. Eiran Sankar Boy seconded the resolution and 
the list was unanimously aocepted. As there was no other work the meeting 
was dissolved. 

The Karmi Sangha’e Statement. 

Sj. Satish Chandra Sarkar, Ofificiating Secretaryi Congress Earmi Sangha 
issued the following statement in pursuance of a resolution passed at a 
meeting of the Sangha on 7th August. The statement is interesting in as 
much as it has some bearing on the clash that the Sangha bad with the 
B. F. C. C. Executive 

It has been brooght to our notice that a systematic and persistent campaign of 
Tiiication and misrepresentation are being carried on against the Earmi Sangha by such 
lesponsible leaders of the Congress to lov/er it in the estimation of the public. We, have, 
therefore^ thonght it desirabJe to make a cJear statement or our position and try to explain 
the kind and careful attention paid to it by the Congress Icarders. 

The Congress Karmisangha has been founded to carry on the Congress work specially 
the oonstmetWe programme which has been sadly negitxtcd by the present leaders and to 
bring about a coroiai and harmonious relation between the workers of different groups, 
so essential for the real and solid woik o£ the country. It stands for the Congress pro- 
gramme as its name unmistakably implies. It wants the Congress organisation to put to 
function, all round the year, and dues not think its duties ended with the election to the 
different legislatures. The Karmisangba wants to push the constructive programme which 
has been sadly neglected by the leaders. It thinks that communalism and nationalism 
will go hand in hand and therefore wants to have nothing which seeks to perpetnate the 
spirit of communalism. Kow-a-days it has become a common practice with our leaders 
to accuse a person of being a spy whom they want to remove from pnbiic life but cannot 
bring any definite charge against him. It is easy for the accusers, for it docs not require 
any proof but it is impossible for the person accused of to clear himself. When Mrs. 
Ilaidu brought that charge against so large a number of the members of the Earmi 
Sangha she totally forgot her exalted position and also totally forgot that the success of 
Oongress-work and of Swaraj-rarty was, not to a small measure, due to the devotion and 
hard toils of these now much maligned workers and the triple crown on the bead of her 
hast was mainly put by the exertions of those whom she now is pleased to call spies. 

When the Calcutta Corporation was captured by the Congress the question of the 
appointment of the Chief Executive Officer came to the fore front, borne persons who are 
now members of the Earmi Sangha and their friends now under detention pressed for ap- 
pointing 8]. Bubhas Chandra Bose as the Executive Officer and he was ultimately appointed 
as such. Mr. Basmal was also a candidate for the post and he tried his level best to got 
it. Tbii was too much for the selfless bj. B. E. Basmal ; bis partriotism could not brook it, 
and he took it as an insult and non-reergnition of bis sacrifice and service. He ult4* 
mately cut off bis connection with the bwaraj Party and resigned the membership of thS^ 
Bengal Legislative Council in spite of repeated and earnest entreaties and requests from 
Beshbandbu. Besbbandhu tried eveiy possible means to pacify him but all in vain. 
Then it came into the bead of Mr. Basmal that owing to the opposition of the workers 
be could not get the much covered post. From that time Mr. Basmal began to bear a 
bitter grudge against them which he unburdened at Erishnagar. In this connection it 
may not be vOUt of place here to mention that when 6j. Bubash Chandra Bose was 
mystermutly spirited away for unknown reasons. Deshbandhu did not think' it neoessary 
^ to call Mr. Basmal to take up the duties of the Chief Executorship and we know he had 
good reasons not to do so. 

After Beshbandhu's death there was an acute difference inside Ihe Bengal Swarajya 
Party about the appointment of the Mayor of the Corporetion. Some prominent men of 
Calcutta wanted that either B}. Hirmal Chandra Cbander or Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose 
should be the Mayor but others thought that the President of the B.P.C.C., Bengal Bwaiaj- 
ya Party and the Mayor should be the one and the same person. Mahatma Gandhi who 
was then at Calcutta, supported this view, Mr, Ben Gupta sought the help Of the persons 
^whom he is now pleased to call disloyal to the Congress and therefore undesirable and 
U. frinid ICr. Awml Mid bit gnat Kni Ksidn at. pteawd to ..U .pin. Htoaoiaost 
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•noeenfiil only boonnie ot the eltort of the worken. This oamed heurt-harniiig la auinjr 
quarters. 8J. Tulei Oharan Qoswami returned from Bngland and Joined the oppoeittoa 
party to Hr. Sen Qupta. Thus the group now ityled ^arml Sangha made tteffleelTei 
obnoxione and undesirable to these influential and wealthy persons of Gaioutta and drew 
their careful and kind attention. Hr. Sasmal Joined them and various mmours were 
spread against those who worked for Mr. Sen Qupta. At the time it seemed he actually 
felt pained that false insinuation were made against innocent and sincere workers for no 
fault of theirs. 

Mr. Sasmal entered the Bengal Council after Deshbandhu’s death and was a candl* 
date for the presidentship of the Bengal Council. But this time also be had to be die* 
appointed. Srijut Kiron Sankar Roy, the power behind the throne in Swarajya l^rty, 
was in close friendly touch with the members of the Earmi Sangha at the time but not 
even on speaking terms with Mr. Sasmal. So Mr. Sasmal thought that SJ. Klrou Sankar 
with the help of the members of the Karmi Sangha influenced the Swarajya Party not 
to adopt him as their party candidate so he got himself again defeated. 

Then in November, 1926 came the general meeting of the B. P.0.0, for the eleotion 
of office-bearers and the Executive Council. The opponents of Hr. Sen ;>apta tried to 
have 8m. Basanti Devi as President and Mr. Sasmal as Secretary. Bat Basanti Devi 
ref need to be the President and Mr. Sen Qupta came out snoceistal only with the help 
of the now much-maligned group. Sj. Kiron Sankar Roy. the power behind the throne^ 
arranged the personnel of the Ex«>cuiive Committee and other office-bearers in oonsulta* 
tion with the und* sirables. Just before the Oawnpore Congress a oomttromise was effected 
with SJ. Tulsi Oharan Qoswami and bis friends as a result of which SJ. Harendra Nath 
Rai Chowdhury and Dr. B. C. Kny were elected members of the A.I.O.C. 

Fresh troubles again appeariHi about the election of the selection board for the 
nomination of candidates for the different legislatures. At a general meeting of the 
B.P.C.C. held in January SJ. Qoswami proposed 14 names for the eleotion board and 
wonld not have any addition or alteration while Mr. Sen Qupta proposed 80 names taking 
persjns from all groups. The amendment electing only Sm. Basanti Devi, Mr, J. M. Ben 
Qupta and Moulana Azad on the board was carried by tbe snpport ot the Earmi Sangha 
at the advice of SJ. Kiron Sankar Roy, for it virtually made Mr. Sen Qupta the absolute 
master of the whole election affairs. After some time Mr. Sen Qupta as a result of the 
negotiations with Mr. QuswamPs group asked the Executive Counoil tooo-opt lome 
members and Mr. Qoswami and others were elected as such, the members of the B^rml 
Ssngha who were on the executive supporting Mr. Sen Qnpta. The Earmi Sangha urged 
that the District Congress Committees sUonld bo reorganised first and nominatione of 
candidates be made afterwards and funds be raised for tbe purpose. The eleotion board 
slept over the question of reorganisation of the District Congress Committees, tbougb 
repeatedly their attention was drawn to the matter and a resolution in the Executive 
Council to reorganise the District Congress Committees before nomination of candidatsi 
was defeated by the casting vote of the President Mr. Sen Qupta. At this some members 
of tbe eiection board wiio did not like tbe Buggestion resigned and those resignations 
were not only not unwelcome to Mr. Sen Qupta ani Kiron Babu but rather they wert 
a great relief to them. 

Then came tbe fateful Krishiiagar Conference in May last. Mr. Sasmal would not 
allow the opportunity to slip away, he hurled wanton abuses against tbe ex-revolutionaries 
and ‘^marked men of the Government*’ and wanted them to get oat of tbe Executive la 
bis Presidential address. Mr. Sen Qupta himself felt constrained to move in tbe Subjeotf 
Committee a resolntion deprecating Mr. Sasmal’s utterances, though later on he put 
Mr, SasmaPs sentiment into action. Mr. Sasmal left tbe SubJeoU Committee at once and 
refused to preside over the conference. the delegates assembled in a meeting they 

discussed whether there sbouid be any sitting of tbe conference then and there. The 
question of Hindu Moslem pact was banging like fire, Mr. Sen Qupta and his followers^ 
who wanted to keep the pact as it was, left tbe meeting after breaking it lest the paoC 
should be, with tha help of a Moslem delegate, rescinded, signs of which they bad seen ia 
tbe SttbjfCts Committee meeting. Somehow or other Mr. Sen Qupta now began to feel that 
he was losing bis influence over the Karmi Sangha with whose help he oaptnred tbt 
triple crown and maintained bi« position. He now Joined hands with Mr. Sasmal with 
a view to get rid o! his old friends whom be now iomglned bis opponents. Then came 
tbe memorable meeting of the B.P.C.C. on tbe IStb June in which Mr. 8enQtt|^ta 
appealed to tbe membtirs to dissolve tbe ExecuUve Council and re-elect a new esaentivo 
in itfc plac**. as the majority of It were members of the Earmi Bangba who wanted a modi* 
float ion of the Bengal Pact and to refer it to tbe A.I.O.C. and as sucbi according to him. 
disloyal to tbe Gongress. He appealed to tbe B.P.C.C., to eleet sooh a ConnoU that wUI 
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Alwaji blindly follow him withont asking why and wherefore. Thli trick inceeeded 
tot the recent oompromiee with Mr. Goiwami'e group over the pact question and the 
election of the EsecntiTe Council that took place on the 26th July speaks for itself. All 
these dissolntions and elections lead to one thing and one thing only that it is against 
the spirit and letter of democracy and the present leaders have utterly forgotten that 
the Indian National Congress is a democratic body and it is their sacred duty to demo- 
cratise it more and more. 

The Earmi Sangha, therefore, resent such unconstitutional, undemocratic and auto- 
cratic action of the leaders of the Congress and want to see the provincial organisation 
purged of autocracy and unoonstitutionalism and run on national and democratic lines. 

The Earmi Bangha will devote its energies to the re-organisation of Congress Com- 
mittees and villages wherein dwelleth the true soul of the nation and hope the country 
will co-operate with them in this endeavour. 

Compfomiae with Karmi Sangha. 

Subsequently at a meeting of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
held on the 29th Augusti a compromise was arrived at between the Karmi 
Sangha and other members of the B.P.C.C. on the basis inter alia that twelve 
members of the Sangha would replace a similar number who had resigned 
from the executive council of the Committee and that the present Congress 
returning officers would be substituted by presidents of District Congress 
Committees. The following is the official report of its proceedings : — 

“ The Bengal Provincial Congress Committee requisition meeting held 
on the 29TH AITOUST was very largely attended* over 200 members being 
present From the very beginning it was noticeable that an attempt was 
being made by the President, Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, to bring all parties 
together in order that a united front might be presented at the next 
eleotion. In opening the proceedings the President observed that it was the 
duty of the members of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee to forget 
dl differences. If there had been any irregularities or mistakes no party 
could say that they were all on the other side. He made an eloquent appeal 
in the name of the Congress to all present to sink their differences and to 
work together. They had only two months more to get ready for the elections 
and the President felt no doubt that if all parties within the Congress 
joined hands no other party outside would have any remotest chance at the 
elections. 

After the President's speech Mr. S. C. Bose moved the following 
resolutions 

That all matters raised in the resolutions of which notice has been given 
and to consider which this meeting has been called, having been settled to 
the satisfaction of all concerned, this meeting resolves as follows ; — 

(a) that the following members of the B. P. 0. C. be elected to mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
in the places of (Here 12 names are mentioned against a similar number 
resigned.) 

(b) that the Presidents of the District Congresse Committees will be the 
returning officers of their respective districts and in case any of them declines 
or is unwilling or unable to act as such, he will nominate a member of the 
District Congress Committee as such returning officer in his place. The 
Presidents or their nominees will take charge as such returning officers 
immediately and the old returning officers who have been elected do make 
over charge to the new returning officers immediately. 

(c) That^ all acts done by the old returning officers up to the date of 
the new returning officers taking charge will be generally treated as valid* 
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Imt il any qaartions of validity of their aeti be raised in future, such queifeioiii 
will be decided by the Elections Disputes Committee of the Bengal Pro* 
vinoial Congress Committee. 

(d) that the following members of the B. P. C. G. be elected addition^ 
members of the Election Disputes Committee which has been elected vis 
Babus Amarendra Nath Chatteijee, Kiran Sankar Roy, Jitendra Nath Mitra, 
and Sarat Chandra Bose ; 

(e) that the time for filing nomination papers election to the B. P. G. 0. 
be extended up to the 7th September 1926 and that all consequential changes 
regarding the dates of scrutiny and other dates be made by the executiva 
committee of the B. P. C. G. 

1. That having regard to the above resolution, all the resolutions of 
which notice has been given stand withdrawn.’* 

Babu Amarendra Nath Chattcijee seconded the resolution in a feeling 
speech and Babu Provash Chandra Bose supported it. 

Babu Basanta Kumar Mazumdar said that neither he nor his 'friends had 
any objection to twelve members of the Karmi Sangba coming into the 
Executive Council of the B. P. C. G. but ho saw no necessity for the addition 
of any members to the Election Disputes Committee or for appointing the 
Presidents of the District Committees as returning officers in their reipeotive 
diatriots, 

Maulana Abul Ralam Azad in supporting the resolution made a power* 
ful appeal to all Hindus and Moslems present for unity. He impressed on 
the meeting the necessity of closing up the ranks for the purpose of eSeotively 
fighting the elections. 

The house adjourned for half an hour for an informal discussion and 
after the proceedings were resumed the resolution was put to the vote 
and carried by an overwhelming majority, about one hundred and eighty 
voting for and about 20 against. 

After the requisition meeting was over a Special Meeting of the B. P. 0. 
C. to consider certain proposed chaiiges in the Rules was held. Mr. Kiran 
Sankar Roy moved that the rules regarding requisition meetings be suspended 
till election to the legistatures was over. Mr. S. C. Bose moved an amend* 
ment by adding the words unless the requisition stating the business to ba 
transacted is signed by not less than sixty members of the B P. C. G.’^ Mr. 
Roy accepted the amendment which was put to the vote and carried by 
more than three*fourths majority. 

Election of B. P. C. C. Members & Executive. 

An Unpleasant incident took place at a meeting held on the 4TH 
DECEMBER, of the newly elected members of the Bengal Provincial Gongrasi 
Committee to which admission was by cards. Recently a new 24 Parganas 
District Committee was formed disiiualifying most of the old members. Tha 
latter demanded admission at the meeting holding the disqualification invalid, 
but men at the gate opposed their admission. Hot words passed between 
the parties, but before they came to blows, leaders interfered and on the 
assurance that their grievances will be considered next day fiourishing of 
sticks and splint bamboos ceased. 

The meeting commenced with Mr. J, M. Son Gupta, President, in the 
chair. The only business transacted was oo*optioi) of 56 members by election 
including fourteen Mahomedaiis and ten ladies* After the election of oo* 
opted inembotSi the meeting of the Committee was adjourned* 
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Next day serious disturbance was created again when the a(||ouruad 
meeting of the Committee was held. A crowd consisting of soma rowdies 
wanted to enter the hall of the meeting without admission cards and they 
were prevented by men at the gate. As a result quarrel ensued and the 
mob became furious. Regular fusillade of brickbats and stones were pelted 
from the streets and the volunteers were belaboured with sticks, glass 
windows were smashed and the business of the meeting stopped for a 
considerable time. The situation became so menacing that the Police were 
at once phoned for and but for their timely arrival, the situation would have 
gone out of control. Four men were seriously injured including one press 
representative. The Police arrested five men. 

The general meeting of the Committee was then resumed Mr. J. 
M. Sen Gupta, the out-going President, presided. Mr. Sen Gupta, at the 
outset, remarked that for private reasons he did not offer himself for 
re-election as President for the forthcoming year. Mrs. C. R, Das was un- 
animously elected President, Nirmal Chander Chander and Wahid Hussain 
were elected Vice-Presidents and Mr. Anil Baran Roy who was recently 
released from the jail was elected Secretary. Sixty members were elected 
to form the Executive Committee including 20 elected and unoontested in- 
cluding Messrs* J, M. Sen Gupta, T. C. Goswami and S. C. Bose. 


Ban on Pt. Malaviya and Dr. Moonjee. 

In the beginning of August the country heard with surprise the news 
from Allahabad and Calcutta about the ban on Pandit Malaviya to enter 
Calcutta under Section 144 Criminal Procedure Code. That the Acting 
Governor of Bengal had more or less yielded to the influence of the party 
of Sir Abdur Rahim was the general comment on the prohibition order. 
Pandit Malaviya’s reply to the Chief Presidency Magistrate refusing to submit 
to his illegal and unjustifiable ” order and his decision to proceed to 
Calcutta was now the chief topic in both official and non-official circles. 

Pandit Malaviya’s telegram to the Chief Presidency Magistrate was 
considered in non-official circles as the only reply which that veteran 
Congressman and politician of forty years’ experience could have given to 
the sensation-longing action of Sir Hugh Stephenson. 

The Prohibition Order. 

Tho following order under Sec. 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
under the signature of the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta was 
served on Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya at his residence in George Town, 
Allahabad, on the 4th August : — 

** To Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya of Allahabad. 

** Whereas it has been made to appear to me you intend to enter the 
town of Calcutta on or about the 4th day of August 1226, that considering 
the present state of communal feeling in the town of Oidoutta between Hindu 
and Mahomedan communities, your presence in the town of Calcntta is 
likely to lead to^ a disturbance of public tranquility, that since the outbreak 
of communal riots in the town of Calcutta Ion 2i^ April 1926, you have 
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autde pnblio atteranoM in Calcutta which were ttkdjr to exoite the ieelinp 
df the aforesaid oommunities and that id the present oiroumstances your pre* 
ienoe in Calcutta and your addresses to different bodies of men are 
likely to lead to a disturbance of public tranquillity* therefore* I do hereby 
prohibit you under Section 144, Criminal Procedure Code from entering the 
toon of Calcutta or remaining therein and I strictly warn and enjoin you 
not to disobey the said order.” 

Ft. Maiaviya’s Reply. 

In reply Pandit Malaviya addressed a letter to the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, Calcutta* in which he submitted that the order was based upon 
misrepresentation of his public utterances in Calcutta. The Pandit further 
wrote It is entirely wrong to say that those utterances were likely 
to excite the feelings of Hindu and Mahomedan Communities in 
Calcutta. On the contrary, I claim that they were calculated to smooth 
those feelings and did have the effect of subduing them to some extent and 
of easing the tension that unfortunately existed between the rnuimunities. 

I am surprised to learn that anyone should have suggested to you in the 
present circumstances that my presence in Calcutta and my addresses to 
different bodies of men there, are likely to lead to a disturbance of the 
public tranquillity. The speeches 1 made in Calcutta, were reported in the 
public press and a perusal of them will show that they do not support the 
view you have been led to form of them. If official reports of my speeches 
submitted to you are different from those published in the press, I should 
like to see them. 1 have been in public life for over 40 years and 1 claim 
to be able to avoid saying anything which is likely to lend to a disturbance 
of public tranquillity or to incite communal feuds. If* however* my speeches 
were such as you have described them* it was and is open to the Govern* 
ment to prosecute me for having made them. If I make any such speeches 
in future* it will yet be open to the Government to do the same. But I 
submit that the Legislature did not intend that a Magistrate should curtail 
the right of speech and action of any individual in the manner you have 
sought to do in my case by an order under Section 144 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure. In the circumstances of the case I consider your order 
to be both illegal and unjustifiable and in the cause of freedom of speech 
and action* I consider it my duty not to obey it, Consequenty* 1 beg to 
inform you that 1 hope to reach Calcutta by the Punjab Mail on the morning 
of the 7th instant and intend putting up at Birla Park in Ballygui\je.” 

The Pandit's Arrival. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya arrived at Howrah by the Punjab 
Mail on the 7th August and motored straight to Birla Park, the residence in 
Ballygunge of Mr. Ghanshyamdas Birla. In spite of his message to Mr. B* 
Chakravarti that there should be no demonstration, there was a large 
crowd of Hindus to receive him at the station. The Pandit addressed them 
in Hindi and asked them always to keep peace. 

Police Precautions. 

The Police authorities had taken elaborate precutions to prevent any 
untoward incident and armed European Sergeants and Gurkhas and foot* 
polioe with lathies had been posted at both ends of the Howrah Bridge. 
Tto PiB^ alighted from the train and after addressing a few words in 
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Hindi to the crowd on the platform, drove off at a high speed towards the 
bridge en route to Biria Park, followed by a running and cheering crowd* The 
Police at the Howrah end of the bridge allowed the Pundit s car to pass and 
immediately blocked the entire breadth of the Bridge holding up the crowd 
and all vehicular traffic for a quarter of an hour, after which the crowd was 
allowed to enter the Bridge. This effectively prevented any demonstration 
on the route. 

The Pandit’s Address. 

In the afternoon the Pandit addressed a very largely attended public 
meeting in the Albert Hall on the present situation. He laid special 
stress on the Hindu-Muslim differences and suggested as a remedy that if 
only the so-called educated men should decide to contribute their shares to 
the solution of this important question by taking up a right attitude and 
proclaiming it to their fellow countrymen, they would cease to quarrel in a 
day. He advised all political parties to sink their differences and merge 
themselves into the large Congress Party in order that the Government 
might yield to their reasonable demands. The Pandit advocated the adop- 
tion of one common policy which was the policy of what was called Bespon- 
sive co-operation. 

Dividing his subject into three heads namely the present situation as it 
was affected by relations of the two principal communities, the differences 
that divided the political parties at present and the attitude of the Govern- 
ment towards public question of vital importance, the Pandit said that every 
one of them was aware bow deplorably sad the relations between the Hindus 
and the Mahomedans had been during the last two or three years and 
particularly during the past few months. The events that had happened in 
India within the last few months and which bad exposed them to the ridicule 
of the world were nothing but temporary outbursts of evil passions fanned 
by utterances of some so-called educated men and they would cease .to quarrel 
if the so-called educated men decide to contribute their share to the solution 
of this question by taking up a right attitude and proclaiming that attitude 
to their fellow countrymen. 

He did not agree that the solution of the political question was to be 
made a condition precedent to the settlement of communal quarrels. He 
had no desire to minimise the gravity of the situation in regard to this 
matter, but he felt that the situation would be best handled by adopting a 
correct attitude and by having courage to speak out what they felt to be 
right. The Government of the country bad also its contribution to make 
to the solution of the question and wherever the authorities were just and 
firm and bad the courage to act correctly, the situation was easily handled. 
It was, therefore, essential that the Government should adopt a correct and 
firm attitude and should not show partiality to one community. 

With regard to the second part of his subject, the Pandit said that at 
the present moment, they were in the midst of many parties. The Swar^ 
Party had adopted a policy which was inherently unsound. The Pandit 
begged of the members of the party to consider whether in their present 
frame of mind any one of them could render right service to the country. 
It was high time that they should definitely decide to abandon this attitude. 
Those who wanted to go to the Councils must go there with the determination 
they would use them to promote the establishme&t of full responsible 
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OoTernment andi at the tame time* offer the stouteat reaittanoe to the 
Government a proposals when public interests demanded it It was no good 
saying that they were bound by the Congress resolutions. He was a member 
of the Congress for many years and hoped to remain so all his, life and die 
as such* but he claimed that his love for his country was greater than the 
reverence he owed to the Congress. It would be a calamity if they could not 
compose their differences and agree that they should see that the right 
type of men were returned from all parties at the coming elections. 

Turning to the last point* the Pandit said that the attitude of the 
Government towards public questions had changed for the worse during the 
time they had been divided and in many places the Oovornmoot had taken 
undue advantage of their division. The remedy lay in their own hands and 
if only they could create intelligent* united and determined public opinion* 
he was sure that the Government would climb down and show greater regard 
for their views and rights and privileges than they did at prrt^<Mjt. He was 
at one with the Swarajists that the constitution of the Government of India 
Act should be modified as early as possible* but that opportunity would not 
arise so long as they were divided. 

The Pandit coiioludod Every consideration demands that we should 
make up our differences and sit down together to adopt one common policy. 

1 submit that in regard to Councils, the common policy that can be adopted 
is the policy of what is called Responsive co-operation.’’ 

Dr. Moonji’s Arrival 

On the next day, the 8th August* Pt. Malaviya left Calcutta for the 
Central Provinces on election campaign. On the 9th August Dr. Moopji 
arrived in Calcutta and was received at the station by a small crowd, as 
many were not aware that ho was coming. Elaborate police arrangements 
were also made as on the occasion of the arrival of Pt. Malaviya* but the 
Doctor was not arrested. He loft Calcutta lor Bilaspur in the same afternoon. 

On the same day* the 9th August* summonses wore issued against both 
of them for disobeying the order and asking them to appear before the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, cither in person or by legal representative. 

On the 19th August the Standing Counsel and Public Prosecutor 
appeared and applied before Mr. Biv^ir, Additional Presidency Magistrate* 
for the withdrawal of the cases against Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and 
Dr. B. S. Moonji. The Standing Counsel said that when the application for 
original order was made* communal tension was vory high and the Pandit, 
on the occasion of bis last visit* had addressed a mooting to a community 
which had taken a prominent part in the last riot. But the Government 
had now seen the full speech delivered by the Pandit on the 27th August 
and found it was conciliatory and that there was nothing objectionable in it. 
About 15 days had since passed and there bad been no disturbance. Under 
these circumstances* the Standing Counsel* under instructions from the 
Government, asked leave to withdraw the case. 

Regarding Dr. MooTiji* the .Standing Counsel said that since his visit* 
there had been no riot or tendency for a riot and so ho applied also for with- 
drawal of the case pending against him. 

Mahatma Gandhi's Comment. * 

Commenting upon this Mahatma Gandhi congratulated the Government 
of Bengal upon the courage it has shown in retracing its steps and dropping 
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tbo proeeadinss agfaiait Pandit Malaviya and Dr. Mooidi for their oiTil disr 
ohedienoe. He however added : — Bat one oould wish that there was a grace 
alM>ut the withdrawal of these proceedings. The Standing Counsel for the 
Government of Bengal made a statement which I think was highly offensive. 
There is no regret shown on behalf of the Government, no apology offered 
to the distinguished patriots, but on the contrary a veiled suggestion that 
there was possibly some connection between Panditji’s presence in Calcutta 
and the riots that took place. Although the Standing Counsel is obliged to 
admit that there was nothing offensive or provocative in Panditii’s speech 
on the strength of which the prohibition order was taken, surely it was up 
to the oflScials who took the proceedings to see the full text of the speech 
before applying for an order under Section 144 especially when the order 
was to be against persons so well-known in public life as Panditji and Dr. 
Moonji. If it was a private party that had acted so hastily as the Govern- 
ment of Bengal seem to have done in this case, that party would have 
rendered itself liable to an action for damages. If public opinion was well 
organised and strong, it could bring to book the Government that acted so 
rashly and recklessly as the Bengal Government have done. In the face of 
these proceedings, is it any wonder that the complaint is often heard that 
proceedings are often thoughtlessly, hastily and sometimes even vindictively 
taken against innocent persons in virtue of arbitrary powers by the Govern- 
ment under laws in the framing of which they have had most part ?” 


LaUi Lajpat Rai^s Rengnation from Swaraj Party, 

' Lala Lqjpat Rai up to the time of the Cawnpore Congress had been an 
unsparing critic of the policy of the Swarajya Party. Even in the Subjects 
Committee of the Cawnpore Congress, he fought tooth and nail some parts 
of the walk-out programme which they were trying to have passed by the 
Congress. But pourparlers were in progress even at this time on behalf of 
the Swarajists to net the Punjab Lion. And it is now an old history how the 
wily Pundit of Allahabad with the help of the sharpwitted politician of 
Madras, we mean Mr. Srinivasa lyenger and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu succeeded 
in capturing him. The public were simply astounded to hear that Lala 
Lajpat Rai had agreed at last to become a full-pledged Swarajist. But there 
was more surprise in store for them. This they had when they found Lalc^i 
in March last at the Lahore Bradlaugh Hall supporting the Swarajist pro- 
gramme with all the zeal of a new convert. But the patriotism and sincerity 
of Lalaji are unquestionable and this action, therefore, was explained on the 
supposition that the Sun of the Punjab was under a temporary eclipse. 

This temporary eclipse or the cloud over bis vision and intellect was now 
passing away and Lala Lajpat once again revealed himself in his full 
splendour not as a follower of a particular political party but as an apostle of 
unity. His letter to Pandit Motilal Nehru, the full text of which is given 
below, shows that he has now recognised the mistake he had committed in 
lending his weight to the policy of the Swarajists ’. 

The letter was published at a time when conversations were proceeding 
at Simla between Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Pandit Motilal Nehru on one side 
and Lala Lajpat Rai and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya on the other for the 
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purpose of fiodiog a formula io order ioTito all the parties within the Ooo* 
gressi with the object of bringing about unil^ for fighting the elections. The 
following is the text of the letter addressed to Pandit Matilal NehrUi Ptesi* 
dent, Swarai Party and is dated the 24th August 1926 .s 

Lela Laipal RaTs Letter. 

“My dear Panditii:—! thank you for the message you Mnt me last 
night through Mrs. Naidu and Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar asking me to 
see you at your Hotel at 10 o’clock and to attend the party meeting 
at II A.M. to*day. They informed me that the Swarai Party Executive 
Council had decided not to attend the rest of the session of the Legisla* 

tive Assembly. Mr. Banga Swami Iyengar told me that even if the 

party does not accept my proposal oi attending the rest of the session 
they may permit me to do so as a special case for certain purposes. I 
have been considering the matter ever since these friends me and 
have come to the conclusion that though no good purpose is likely to be 
served by my seeing you or attending the meeting of the party, but out 
of respect for you and the party, I should attend the party meeting and 
explain my position. Difforonods between us are too radical to be re* 

moved by any patch up and it shall not be honourable on my part to accept 

special permission of the party to attend the rest o! the session if the party 
were to grant me such a permission (which assumption is purely problematic). 

I feel that while 1 can remain a member of the Congress inspite of my 
differences with the majority of its executive, I cannot remain a member 
of a party from whoso executive I differ so radically. It is true I gave my 
support to the Cawnpore resolution. I did so with the best of motives in 
what 1 considered to be in the best interests of the country and the Congress 
then, but after experience of the last eight months I have come to the con* 
elusion that my hopes wore not well founded. Firstly, the resolution was 
changed in one important particular, at least against my protest in March 
last, thereby ceasing to bo binding on mo at all. At Cawnpore 1 insisted on 
my amendment relating to the Budget Debate being accepted as a necessary 
condition of my supporting the resolution. The party accepted this, though 
reluctantly, but 2 months later, the amendment accepted at Cawnpore was 
again negatived by a lesser authority than the Congress. 1 voted against this 
change and questioned the juriadiction of the AlMudia Congress Committed 
to do BO, but I was over-ruled. Still in the interests of discipline I walked 
out alone with the rest of the party. Secondly, the ostensible object of the 
resolution so far as it related to “walk out” bad failed to realise. No cons* 
tructive work in the country was either undertaken or accomplished and 
exceptions were so many that it lost all its value. The fact that 1 was not 
in full agreement with either at Cawnpore or at Delhi has more than once 
forced itself upon me but in my desire to remain with you a« long as 
possible I brushed it aside until it has become quite clear that to oontinue 
a member of the party ia neither fair to you nor to myself. There are 
certain matters on which my differences with you are almost fundamentaL 
The angle of vision with which we two look at the questions relating to 
matters on which Hindus and the Muslims differ is entirely different and 
often brings us into a confiict. Slowly and gradually I have come to share 
the belief of many other Hindus that the Swarai party as at present eonsti* 
tuted is distinctly harmful to the Hindus sot so much in the siartter of 
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their differenoes with Muslims as it is intrinsically in matters between the 
Government and the Hindus. The ‘‘ Walk out ” has positively been more 
harmful to the Hindus than to any other class or community. Assuming that 
the ^waraj party in the Legislative Assembly consisted of 40 to 50 members^ 
their *Valk out” has deprived only 5 or 6 Muslim constituencies of the 
services of their representatives, while in case of Hindus it has deprived the 
latter of about 6 or 7 times that number. 

“ The result is that by the “walk out” of the Swarajists, elected Hindus 
are in much smaller minority in the Assembly than they otherwise would be, 
thereby rendering their representation in the Assembly entirely ineffective. , 
There is a lot oi business transacted in the Assembly which mainly affects 
the Hindus and does not so much affect other communities. Hindu coustr 
tuencies which returned us are thus deprived of the services of their re- 
presentatives to a much larger extent than any other class or community 
has been. I consider this to be a breach of faith with the constituencies 
and 1 cannot any longer be a party to such broach of faith. I know, you 
cannot agree with me in that point of view. You say you came to the 
Assembly to wreck the reforms and everything that it implied. Although 
you have not acted in that spirit and have attended the Assembly for one 
purpose at least even after the walk out, 1 however, did not come to the 
Assembly with that object or on that principle nor did 1 stand for election 
on the Swaraj Party ticket. In t^e matter of Council work I made my 
position quite clear in the letter I wrote to the Secretary at the time of joining 
the party.* Under the circumstances, I feel that I am out of place in such 
a party. That explains the difference in the way we look at the agenda of the 
rest of the session. To my mind all resolutions relating to communal quarrels 
or communal proportions in services are of national importance and all 
members of the Assembly should attend when they are considered whatever 
the result may be. Similarly in my judgment the proposed change in the 
Criminal Procedure Code is a serious matter deserving the consideration of all 
representatives of the people in the Assembly. It is an encroachment on the 
liberties of the people. 1 am mentioning these two points by way of illustration. 

” In my judgment it was a mistake not to have confirmed the Sabarmati 
Fact. On the question of accepting offices my views remain unchanged, but 
all the same I consider that the Sabarmati Pact was a very honourable 
settlement of differences between the two wings of the Congress and the 
failure to confirm it has been a disaster. 

* The following is the text of the letter which Lala La j pat Bai wrote on the 20th 
January, 1926 in accepting the membership of the Swaraj party * — My Dear Panditii— , 1 
have to thank you for the inYitation you ha^e extended to me to join the Swarajya party in 
the LegislatWe Assembly. The last time when 1 met you I said tliat personally 1 had made 
up my mind to accept your invitation, but that before giving my final consent I would 
consult my Lahore friends and would give yon a final answer on Monday next. Since 
then I have consulted my friends and this letter is the result of that consultation. While 
joining the Party 1 would like to make my position quite clear so that there may be no 
misunderstanding about it now or hereafter. As 1 read the rules of the Party 1 do not 
think my position is in any way inconsistent with them. (A) 1 believe in the Council 
work. 1 am opposed to boycott of Counciie and Assembly ; 1 am not in favour of the 
Swarajists accepting offices in the gift of the Ooverument, <6) I do not believe in whole- 
sale obstruction and have never believed in it. (0) i wish to retain my freedom of action 
on communal qoeationa. I undeiatand that communal queationa shall not be decided by a 
party vote. (D) In disputes between Labour and Capital 1 am a Labour man and 1 under- 
stand the majority of the Swarajya party it also of the same of thinking. Subject to 
Ume okaerTationa 1 shall be glad to be a nember of the party, Yoore ainoexei/i La jpat 1^ 
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" In the light of what has happened daring the last eight monthst I oonai* 
der that the decision of the Congress to run elections in its osrn name and 
by its own agency was a mistake and sooner that mistake is rectified the 
better for the country. This view is strengthened by a recent resolution of 
the Provincial Congress Committee of the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh. 

“ I do not agree with the resolution of the Working Committee regarding 
the right of one community to block legislation on matters on which 3-4th8 
of its members in a particular legislature desire that there should be no 
legislation! nor do I consider that the refusal of the Congress to concede 
freedom of action in communal matters is right. Again the honest truth 
is that at present at least I cannot think on party lines. I am of opinion 
that the present crisis in our national life should be met by a joint effort 
of the most competent and most trustworthy of the Indian nationalists 
regardless of party affiliations. I am conscious of the practical diOloulties 
that lie in the way of my such scheme being carried out, biit, i do not 
consider them to be insurmountable. Under the circumstances! I am unable 
to work in the interests of the party as such and give my support in the 
coming elections to mere party candidates as against persons who in my 
judgment may be abler, more competent and more reliable from a politioal 
standpoint than mere party candidates. 

“ Taking all these things into consideration you will, I presume, agree 
with me that I should not remain in the party. I do not presume to sit 
in judgment on the party. They are acting with the best of motives 
in what they consider to be the best interests of the country. I respeot 
them for their view and I am anxious to maintain the friendliest possible 
relations with them. I value the privilege of your and their friondsbip-— 
if you and they will allow me, inspite of our differences, continuance of that 
privilege. This I think is only possible if I sever my connection with the 
party at this stage. To accept a concession for attending the remaining sittings 
of the Assembly will be neither honourable nor dignified. Subject to these 
remarks I am and shall always be at your beck and call for any service tlmt 
I may be fit to rei.der to you personally or to the party or its members cousis* 
tently with my principles. I hope we are parting in the best of spirits and 
as friends in full recognition of the fact that each is actuated by the best 
of motives in the action he is taking. I am grateful to the party for personal 
consideration they have shown me from time to time for reason of my past 
servioes.” 


Pt. Nehru’s Reply. 

In reply to the above Ft. Motilal Nehru sent a long letter in which he 
dealt seriatim with all the points of difference mentioned in there. The 
following is the text 

Dear Lala Lajpat Rai Yoor typed letter dated August 24, was handed to me on 
the 26tb, with the following note add&i in manuBcript : ‘This letter was read in the 
party jnteting held on tie 2ith and was at my request given back to me for some oorreotions 
and for retyping. It is sent to Panditji to-uay, the 26th, No copy or copies have 
been given to the Press or to any one else so far.” ... 

“ After receipt of this letter Mrs, Sarojini Naidu gave me to understand that you wen 
reconsidering the position and would probably withdraw the letter. It o“Iy 
evening that 1 was informed that you bad banded it to the Press, and I nnd it ^<ny 
pnbliafiKl in the * Pioneer* with an editorial note under the caption *A Formidam 
liidfetaM&t,* It is not now neosnary to delay my reply any longer but 1 mast at tbs 
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ootBet congratolate yon on the well-deserved compliment <paid to yon by snch a friend of 

Indian rights and aspirations as the Pioneer.** 

** The action yon have taken was not entirely nncxpected, as it is well-known that 
yon have for some time past been preparing the public for it through a section of the 
Press controlled or inspired by you. But what has come upon me as a painful surprise 
is the reasoning by which you seek to justify that action. If you had only sent in your 
resignation without expressing any opinions, it would have been enough to accept it with 
an expression of regret, but as you have thought fit to attack the party which has honour- 
ed me by electing me as its president and leader, it becomes my duty to dt^fend it. 

** Before 1 come to the points you have raised, let me remind you of the circums- 
tances in which yon secured your election to the Assembly and subsequently joined the 
party. You say in your letter that you did not stand for election on the Swaraj party 
ticket. It is true that you were not announced as a Swarajist candidate and did not sign 
the pledge. But the question is whether, in the events that have happened, yon are not 
bound to the party in precisely the same manner as if you had been elected on the party 
ticket. The facts, as 1 have been able to ascertain them, are these : — 

** In compliance with your wishes Uaizada Hans Raj handed to yon his resignation 
from the Assembly. Alter this an understanding was arrived at between you and him 
that you would support the Swaraj party in the Assembly and help me in carrying out 
the policy and programme of the party. In consequence of certain action that you took 
later, difliculties arose between you and Kaizada Hans Baj, who thought you were not 
acting in strict aecordance with that understanding. 

Your difference with him on more occasions than one became so acute that the only 
alternative before you were cither to accept the policy of the Congress or retire from the 
Assembly. Pressed to accept the draft resolution of the Cawnpore Congress relating to 
Councils, you eventually agreed to do so if certain alterations suggested by you were 
accepted. On the final consideration of the draft, the majority of your suggestions were 
accepted and the resolution thus altered was subsequently passed by the Congress with 
your full concurrence and strong support. 

** In January last you formally joined the party. You say : < In the matter of 
Council work, 1 made my position quite clear in the letter I wrote to the Secretary at 
the time of joining the party.*’ That letter is now before me, and I find that it only 
contains a repetition of the more important principles of the party without any reserva- 
tions. Yon said in that letter : * As 1 read the rules of the party, 1 do not think my 
position is in any way inconsistent with them.* 

It will thus be clear that you secured your election on assurances as binding as 
any formal pledge could have been, and that you actually joined the party unreservedly. 
From a gentleman of your great abilities and wide experience of public life it is only fair 
to expect that you did so after fully realizing the consequences of your action. Yon say : 
' 1 did so with the best motives in what 1 considered to be in the best interests of the 
country and the Congress then, but after the expcrit uce of the last eight months 1 have 
come to the conclusion that my hopes were not well founded,' 

“ I have carefully read and rc-read your letter bnt have failed to find anything in 
it which needed the experience of the last eight months to be realized and was not quite 
apparent at the time you subscribed to the policy and programme of the Congress. 

First Complaint. 

I shall now take your points and deal with them * seriatim.* Yonr first com- 
plaint is expressed in these words : ' The (Cawnpore) resolution was changed in one 
important particular, at least against my protest in March last, thereby ceasing to be 
binding on me at all*. 1 am surprised at this statement coming as it does from an eminent 
public man and lawyer of your standing. In all well regulated associations of men the 
resolutions passed from time to time are liable to • Iteration or rescission as oircumstanoes 
may require. 1 am not prepared to concede that such alteration or rescission by a 
majority agninst the will of a particular member can under any oircamstances set that 
member free from the obligations be owes to the association to whiefh be belongs. Assum- 
ing, howevei, that you had a right to renounce yonr allegianoe to the party on that 
ground, you did not choose to exercise that right and deliberately waived it in what you 
call the interests of discipline. In any case it did not need the experience of six months 
which have since intervened to bring borne to you that a necessary condition of yonr 
supporting the (Cawnpore) resolution had been broken. 

* Ostensible Object.' 

Your next point is that the ostensible object of that resolution, so far as it related to 
tbe walk-out has failed to realise. 1 do not know what you meaii bj the expreisioa 
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* oiteillible objecti* m 1 only know the ml object whioh wm deotared by mo In no 
tinoertain terms in my speech in the Assembly jnst before the walk<oat. From yoor next 
sentence, however, it appears that you regard ‘ oonstruotive work in the country * as the 
ostensible object of the walk-out, and oompiain that it was neither undertaken nor 
acoompHshed. If that be so, may I be permitted to ask what help you as a member of 
the party offered in undeitaking or accomplishing that work, and is it open to you to 
blame your co-workers for an omission for which you were equally responsible with them f 
You wont away to Europe, leaving them to face the music of the Respousivists and other 
hostile parties, and the first thing you do on your return is to throw them to the wolves. 

The unkindfst out of all, however, is to be found In the sentence : ‘ The exoep* 
tions to the walk-out were so many that it lost all its value.* You know that yon were 
the author of the exceptions, that yon pressed them in spite of bt’itig forewarned of the 
very oonsequenoes of whioh you now so bitterly complain. And yet you make it a ground 
for leaving the party 1 


Remarkable Passage. 

« Then comes a passage in your letter remarkable not only for the truth it contains 
bat for the refreshing candour with which it is stated. It runs as follows 

‘ The fact that I was not in full agreement with you cither at Cawnp ir«* At Delhi 
has more then ouoe forced itself upon me, but in my desire to remain with jmk as long as 
possible I brushed it aside, until it has become quite clear that to continue as a member 
of the party is neither fair to you nor to myself. There are certain matters on whioh my 
differences with you are almost fundamental.' 

** May 1 in all humility ask you at what point of time during the last eight months 
you made this wonderful discovery ? Wore you not aware, both at Oawnpore and at 
Delhi, that you were not in full agreement with me, and did you not, in spite of the 
knowledge either support me or acquiesce in what I did ? If you will pardon my saying 
so, the real trouble is that in the conditions prevailing in Oawnpore and Delhi you were 
compelled to act in the way yon did, and under what you believe to be the compelling 
force of the altered conditions prevailing to-day you think you are free to change your 
tactics. 

Equally remarkble is the next passage in your letter which runs : * The angle of 
vision with which we two look at questions relating to matters on which the Hindus and 
the Muslims differ, is entirely different and often brings ns into conflict,'* 


Conflicting Views, 

**This again is a matter whioh you need not have taken eight months to discover and 
can hardly furnish any ground for the action you have taken. Our respective views 
are thoroughly well-known and have formed a subject of discaRsion between you and 
me for years past. The wonder is that, in spite of this great differeuce in the ‘angle of 
vision* with which we look upon the Hindu-Muslirn question, you managed to persuade 
yourself to work with me to the common good of both communities, though the way your 
own inclinations lay has been an open secret. 

‘‘The next passage in your letter is a most characteristic contribution to the elec- 
tioneering propaganda of the Hindu Sabha. You say, ‘Slowly and gradually I have come 
to share the belief of many other Hindus that the Swaraj party as at present constituted 
and led is distinctly harmful to Hindus, not so much in the matter of their differences 
with the Muslims as it is intrinsically in matters between the Government and the Hindus. 
Walk-out has positively been more harmful to Hindus than to any of her class of the 
community. Assuming that the Swaraj party in the Legislative Assf^mbly consisted of 
40 to 60 members, their walk-out has deprived only five or six Muslim constituenoiM 

of the services of their representatives, while in the case of Hindus it has deprived the 

latter of about six or seven times that number. The result is that by the walk-out of 
Swarajists, elected Hindus are in a much greater minority in the Assembly than they 
otherwise would be thereby rendering their representation in the Assembly entirely 

ineffective,* .... v# v 

“Remarkable indeed must be the ‘slow’ and ‘gradual* psycho ogical progrMS which 
at the end of eight months discovered the true proportion of the Hindu and Muslim 
members in the Legislative Assembly. I am sure you are not doing justice to yourself 
if you mean to convey that tha simple arithmetical calculation you rely upon in your 
letter in the above passage did not strike you when you gave your assent to the walk-out 
actually participated in it. It is needless to point out to 
missed the real point of the walk-out, though you mechanically participated in It. 
Hindn-Muslim question has nothing whatever to do with it. The very next passage 
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•howl thit ftll the time you were uoting m u Swarajift you were really thinking ae a 
jfoderate. You say : **There is a lot of business transsoted in the Assembly which 
mainly affects Hindus and does not so much affect other communities. The Hindu consti- 
tuencies which returned us are tons deprived of the services of their representatives to 
a much larger extent than any other class or community has b«en/* 

‘^Without subscribing to the statement made in the first sentence of the above passage, 
it is only necessary to remind you that the Swaraj Party never undertook to render the 
kind of services yon have in mind. It is only the Moderate or the Liberal who attaches 
any value to Such services in the present condition of India. The task which a trne 
Swarajist has laid out for himself is very different as you must have fully realized before 
yon threw in your lot with him. 

**I am afraid yon are very much over-doing it when yon say : * I consider this to 
be a breach of faith with the constituenoies and I cannot any longer be a party to snob 
a breach of faith with mine *. 

<‘Every Swarajist has a clear conscience as to how he has kept faith with his consti- 
tuency to which he promised nothing but a determined stand for full Swaraj. 1 cannot 
answer for those who believe that they have boen guilty of a breach of faith with their 
constituencies and only make up their minds after eight months not to continue that 
breach of faith any longer.* 

*Ton make certain remarks about the necessity of our attending the remainder of 
the present session of the Assembly to take part in certain debates which you think are of 
'national importance.’ We have now witnessed the end of one of those debates, namely, 
the Criminal Procedure Code (Amendment) Bill which you call 'an encroachment on the 
liberties of the people.’ In this connexion I have only to call your attention to the 
speech of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, your present comrade in arms in the battle 
of India’s freedom. Hs has ungrudgingly given his blessings to the object, the propriety 
and the necessity of the measure which has since been passed into law with the votes 
of large number of elected representatives. — 1 put it to you to say what place a Swarajist 
can possibly have in company like this. 

Sabarmati Pact. 

"The points I have dealt with above are all compressed in the first paragraph of your 
letter, which extends over three typed pages, and I have naturally had to devote greater 
time and space to answer them, The remaining paragraphs of your letter require very 
brief notice. Para 2^regardlng the Sabarmati Pact : — You say it was a mistake not 
to have confirmed it but have not favoured me with your own interpretation of the terms 
agreed upon. What was it that, in your opinion, should have been confirmed ? If the 
agreement .was as I take it to be, who was in the wrong in not confirming it 7 

“I am glad to note that on the question of accepting offices your views remain 
unchanged and trust you will adhere to them at least for some time to come. If those 
vi ws are sound, as you must believe them to be, the taking of offices in the present cir- 
cumstances cannot but he detrimental to the true interests of t he country. How then 
can any settlement b*? “honourable” which sacrifices those intorests 7 

“Para 8, Running the elections by the Congress: — Up to the time you left India 
yon were a stout champion of Congress candidates and put up a brave fight for them in 
the Hindu Sabha. You do not say what particular incident in the history of the last 
four months has revolutionised your ideas on the subject. 

Communal Subiects. 

“As for the resolution of the U. P. Provincial Congress Committee yon refer to, you 
are now fully aware that it was the result of permitting a number of non-membBrs to 
attend the meeting and vote for the resolution. The fraud has since been exposed and 
the Working Committee of the Congress has refused to look at the resolution. 

Para 4, Blocking Legislation by one community : — You know that the resolution of 
the Working Committee referred to by you was passed in Calcutjia in my absence under 
misapprehension, and is being recognised. As it stands, it only comes to a pious wish 
that all the Hindu Muslim members of the Legislature will agree not to bring up any 
communal subject, if three-fourths of the members of either community object to it. 
Members of the Congress party are asked to do their best to help in bringing about such 
agreement. STou have seen the views I expressed at the Sabarmati meeting of the 
Working Committee on the subject and have expressed your full concurrence with them. 

“Para 6, Freedom of Action in Communal Matters : — The Congress has never refused 
such freedom and is not likely to do so. There are at present no ruled on the Bubjeot 
but the Congress manifeBto Bbortly to be iBsued will make the pcMiition clear. 
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“Fan 6. The honeit troth ie that at preieat at leaet I oannot think on part; iinat s— 
The it^mrot would be nnexcepttonaWe if, inatead ol ‘party line*,’ yon had laid ‘Swaral 
p%rty lineBp You will agree with me that when it comes to stating the *hoaest tenth 
after proclaiming it as such, one has to be very accurate in the language one employs* 
That you are to-day thinking on Hindu Sabha and Uesponsive Oo-operationi<tt linos 
admits of no doubt. I hope therefore you wiJl agree to the small oorreoiion I haoe 
suggested in your statement of the ‘honest truth.* 

‘•These are all the points you have raised. Out of respect for yon I have dealt with 
them as fully as it was possible in a letter. I do not expect you to change your mind in 
a hurry but am hopeful that ‘slowly and gradually* you will find the faith that is in yon 
and proclaim it to the world in no uncertain terms. For when all is said and done the 
central fact remains that you are as strongly opposed as I am to the taking of offioes in the 
present circumstances. That is the one question which is now proving a stumbling block 
in the way of all the political parties coming together. The reit can be easily settled 
as the differences are more apparent than real. 

“ It only remains for me to thank you for the personal note yon have struck in the 
oonolnding part of your letter and to assare you that, whatever our d'tT^^irenoes of 
opinion may be, it will be my constant endeavour to maintain the friendly roiaiions which 
have subsisted between us in the past.** 

Lain Lajpnt Rai*s Rejoinder. 

My Dear Pandit ji — , On the 30th of August at about 8 P.M. LalaGirdharl Lai of 
Amritsar delivered to me your reply to my letter of resignation (bearing date 39tb Augoat). 
The reply is full of insinuations, and inuendoes half truths and misstatements which 
1 oannot let go unnoticed and unanswered. 

First 2 paragraphs deal with the ciroamstanoes of my letter of resignation and 
contain the following unwarranted insinuations that while 1 wrote to you that no oopy 
had been given to press and assured Mrs. Naidn that 1 was reconsidering my position 
and would probably withdraw the letter, 1 actually sent a oopy to the “Pioneer*’ and 
obtained that journars approval. The facts are as follows tendered my resignation 
on the 24th August but look back the letter of resignation from you to make some 
verbal changes and to get it properly typed after it had been read in the party meeting 
held that day. On the 26th began oonversations between me and Pandit Malaviyaji on 
one hand and Mrs. Naidu and yourself on the other. On the 26th 1 sent yon the doou 
ment with a note which you have reproduced in your letter under reply. The same day 
I consulted Mrs. Kaidu and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya in the conference room at 
Hotel Cecil, both being present at the time, if 1 should give a copy to the press (Mrs. 
Dumaei M.L.A., and others havieg asked me for it several times). Both of them said “wall.* 
i never told Mrs, Naidu that I wa^ considering my position and would probably with- 
draw the letter. On the 27th 1 told Mis. Naidu that 1 could not withhold my letter of 
resignation any longer as my act was liable to raisconstruction, raised no obj ection 
and 1 gave a copy to a representative of the ‘‘Associated f’resB** who happene<l to be 
there. After that day *8 converstions were over, I told Mrs. Naidu that in the oopy 1 had 
given to the Associated Press 1 had omitted words so as to remove the only offensive 
expression I had used. She approved of it. 1 sent no copy to the “Pioneer** nor gave 
it to any one else. As Mrs. Naidu was on her way to your room I had good reason to 
presume that she would inform you the step I had taken. The sting in your congratn- 
lation on the “ Pioneers” comment is only an electioneering Uotios. It does not come 
with good grace from a gentleman who bad been the recipient of many praises from toat 
and other Anglo-Indian journals for his level-headed moderate politics in the Assembl]^ 
You have followed a course which was a judicious combination of moderation and 
extremism, a very proper thing to do as was evidenced by your speech relating to the 
desirability of Indian appeals £ing decided by the Privy Council In |^ndon rather 
than by an Indian Supreme Court in India and also by your support in the first s^M 
of the Contempt of Courts Bill. Both these actions I presume had the approval of toa 
‘ Pioneer »* and the Government. I would rather avoid introdnetion of matter wnioii 
may add bittemess to this controversy and so will say nothing more on this question for 
the present. 

Distortion of Faote. 

Next four paras of your letter deal with the ciroomstancei in which I lemred my 
election to the Assembly and snbscquently joined the party . Stetements made in these 
paras and the conclusions drawn therefrom are distortion of facts. You say in oomplmnoe 
with yonr wishes Baizada Hansxaj handed to you his resignation from the AMemUy . Alter 

8 
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thli aa midantuidiog waa arrivad at between yon and him that yon wonld nppoft tiia 
Bnrarft] Pftrty in the Assembly and help me in carrying out the policy and programme of 
the party. This is not the correct statement of what happened. There was no such 
understanding a^at the policy and programme of the Swaraj Party either before or 
after the resignation. In the annoanoement which Baiiada Sahib made in his resignation 
in the press, he never mentioned it but even if an understanding was arrived at^ as yon 
say, after the resignation had been handed, it shows that the resignation was uncondi- 
tional and that sabsequent understanding did not amount to a promise to join the Swaraj 
Party, 


Snpport to Swaraj Party, 

As lor helping yon, yon know that I had been doing so all through 1928, 1924 and 
1988 even when I did not agree with you in full nor was a member of your party. I 
carried on oonvergations with the Labour Government to advance your propoials, I was 
elected a member of the Assembly on the 9th Dpcember. 1 received the news at Bombay 
where I had gone to preside over the Bombay Hindu Provincial Conference. Yon were 
also there and to the best of my recollection I attended the conference that was being held 
there between the responsivists and yourself for a compromise. There was no talk of my 
Joining the Swaraj Party. Then came the Gawnpore Congress. You say ** pressed to aocept 
the dra/t resolution of the Caw pore Congress relating to Councils yon eventually agreed 
to do BO if certain alterations suggested by yon were accepted on the final consideration 
of the draft. The majority of your saggestions were accepted and resolutions thus altered 
was subsequently passed by the Congress with your full concurrence and strong support.'* 
This statement would be quite correct if you omitted the ‘words full and strong*. The speech 
that I made at Cawnpore is the best evidence of it. But then the question arises as to why 
you accepted the changes suggested by me if yon did not approve of them. However, we 
will leave this matter here. You have passed over the subsequent delay in joining the 
Party. The Assembly was opened on the 19th of January and it was not till the 25th of 
January that I joined the Party. 

No Formal Pledge, 

The terms on which I joined the party are given in the letter which I addressed to 
yon at the time. In the letter under reply yon are pleased to remark that it contain! 
repetition of the principles of the party without any reservations. That letter has now 
been published in the press and I leave it to the country to judge if 1 have in any way 
acted against the letter or the spirit of the statements contained therein. I expressly 
•aid therein that 1 believed in Connoil work and did not believe in wholesale obstruotion. 
Under the oircumstanoes your statement that I secured my election on the assuranoeB aa 
binding as any formal pledge could have been and that I actually joined the party un- 
reservedly is entirely, unwarranted. The truth is that you wanted my support and I 
promised to give it on certain terms. You accepted the terms then, but deliberately violated 
cue of them at Delhi. But you are law in yourself as is proved by various actions 
yon have taken since the elections of 1923 begInniDg with your manifesto and ending 
with your acquiescence in Mr. Patel not walking out with you in compliance with the 
Cawnpore resolution, I personally think that Mr. Patel was right in not walking out 
and it would have been a breach of faith to compel him to do so after the support the party 
had given him in his election as such. But you did not think so. Consistency or 
inoonsiatency of a certain conduct is a varying item differing with an amount of legal 
acumen and intellectual cleverness possessed by a man who pronounces on It. The reason 
why I supported the Cawnpore resolution and subsequently joined the party was that 
of all parties then existing it was on the whole the party with which I most agreed. 
Even at Cawnpore I was in favour of eliminating the clause relating to office and thus 
preventing walk-out of the responsivists from your party but on your insisting on keep- 
ing it, I ^ve in inasmuch as it did not involve any violation of the principles. In the 
matter of oonsistenoy and inoonsistency and changes in political practice, I am quite 
prepared to leave my record as compared with anyone else to the judgment of the people, 
nor am I ashamed of the lessons 1 have learnt from experience and consequent ohanges in 
my opinions. Yon say ‘ in all well regulated associations of men resolntions passed from 
time to time are liable to alteration or rescission as oircumitances may require*. I am not 
prepared to concede that sneh alterations or rescissions by a majority against the will 
of a particnlar member can under any circumstance set that member free from the obliga- 
tions he owes to the auooiatinn to which be belongs. I do not accept the full validity of 
this principle but whatever validity it does possess lasts only for the period one retaina 
the membership of the association. Otherwise it wonld be impossible for any ihan to validly 
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MW to mneotion with any Msoeiation with tbndieoidont of whioh hadid notastw 
The whole bnrten of your oritioiem lies in the foot that 1 did not join with yon in ^ 
ing out inspite of the alterations in the resolntion made against my wishes at Delhi. | 
have already said in my resignation letter that I did so with the desire of palling on 
with you as long as it was possible for me to do so. Vou say nothing has happened since 
then which I did not know or could not know beforehand. You have ignored that this 
was my first experience of a legislative chamber and 1 did not know many things which 
1 have learnt since. You are not quite correct about the clause relating to exoeptions. It 
is not right to say that that clause was put in for my sake, I did no doubt support it 
strongly but so did the representatives of Bengal, Uniteil Provinces, Madras and Bombay. 
They insisted on having that clause. All waik-ins took place iu luy absence from 
India and 1 did not participate in any decision relating to them. 1 am of opinion that 
these exceptions should have convinced you that farther ** walk-out " from the Assam* 
bly on the 28rd August was not necessary. 1 have not advanerd the faot of many •* walk* 
ins ** as a ground for my resignation, but as against your refusal to attend the Assembly 
for the consideration of matters which were even more important than those (or whiota 
permission had been granted. 

On page 6 of your letter you remark that all the time you were acting as a 8warajisli| 
yon were really thinking as moderate.** If thought is evideuoed by action then all 1 can 
say is that most of the time your party have been acting in the Assembly a ul the Goan* 
oils as moderates while camouflaging all the time that- you were not. whole record of 
the Assembly proceedings shows that the work of the Swaraj Party In the Assembly was 
as I have already said a judicious combination of ‘mixieraie* and ' obstruotionist * 
mentality and that was the right thing to do. Yet, in your anxirty to avoid tbe oUarge, yon 
have trM to show yourself off perhaps for electioneering purp ses as oonsisteni and 
persistent obstmotionist. 


Hindu Sabba Mentality. 

Yonr observation about my attitude towards the Hindu Sabha are a cnrioui oioh 
— -potch of trnths and half truths. In one place yon condemn or take exception to my 
Hindu Sabba mentality and point to it with a finger of scorn. You allege lhat 1 have 
said certain things in the letter which are a most characteristic contribution to tbe eleo* 
tioneering propaganda of the Hindu Sahha. In another place you say that op to the 
time I left India I was a stout champion of Congress candidates and put up a brave 
fight for them in tbe Hindu Sabba, Both these statements are overdone. In the Hindu 
Babba 1 fought for a principle. 1 stood for Hindu Sabba running no candidates, leaving 
to different political parties in the country to do so. On tbe Hindu Babba platform 
1 made no distinction between one political party and another. As regards tbe change 
in my attitude 1 am not tbe only person who has found out that it was iu an unfortunate 
moment that we voted for Congress running elections in its own name and by its 
agency. This opinion is shared by some of tbe most important members of the Congresa 
Their list is growing. 

Your remark that you • could not answer for those who believe that they have been 
guilty of a breach of faith with their constituencies and only make up their minds after 
eight months not to continue that breach of faith any longer* is only a quibble. The 
breach of faith is involved in continued absence from Councils and Assembly and the 
8 months reference has nothing to do with it. All parlies arc agreed that the events ef 
tbe last 4 or 6 months (since the wa!k«out, though not owing to it) have changed the whole 
aspect of things in the country and we could not assuire the same indifference to work in 
legislatnrfs now as 'walk-out* in March involved. 1 thank you for the correction you 
suggest in my paragraph 6, 1 would adopt it with a slight alteration. Instead of party 
lines. I should have said ‘ such party lines as are laid down by Pandit Motilal * but on 
the merits of my suggestion 1 snll think that it would be the best to agree that can- 
didatures of some persons should not be opposed to whichever party they may belong. 

As for the fling on Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya for his speech on the Criminal 
Procedure Code Amendment Bill I am sorry you should have thought it fit to Indulge 
in it. I never asked you or your party to follow P«“dit M^an Mohan M^viy^ 
the Assembly. What I asked you was to attend tbe Assembly to defend tbe litotiw of 

tbe press and the people. What is yonr own opinion about the Bill 1 Ho you difft^r from 
Malaviyail on that point and how is your fling consistent with the oonversationsyOT an 
having with Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya lor an understanding 7 If you tove «« 

• ‘ eranpsny • like thi», then why hnve yon bm trying fM a Miji! 

for mytelf, 1 hnre nlwayi felt honour^ by — «oo»tjP8 

Halavlja^ j ^0 opt agree with him In all loattersi BonetiiDee I fiM iiui ia4v 
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eftUj, bnt I eontider him to be one of the two greateit perionalities in the oounlry. The 
only regret is that yon cannot share that sentiment. 

The most important fact that has happened since the* walk-ont ’ in March last was 
the Babarmati Fact. The essence of that pact was that the question of offices be kept 
open in terms of a pact to be decided in the first instance by members of the party in 
the legislature concerned and afterwards confirmed by yon and Mr. Jayakar. When 
occasion arose, conditions mentioned by yon were to be accepted for the purpose of negoti- 
ations, bnt were not binding in every detail, so far as I was concerned. What mattered 
to me most was your agreement with the Besponsivists. 1 considered and still consider 
that an agreement to 'work together is the most essential and most desirable thing to bring 
about in the interests of the country at the present moment. 

In the end let me assure yon what 1 have always acted on * faith in me * though 
at times I have felt that faith in me had led me into the paths which I now consider 
were unpractical in the circumstances of the country. I have always been frank in my 
statements and hope to be so in future. I am not asham^ of the changes. 1 am not a 
* die bard * in any sense of the term and 1 do not put my personal opinion over every one 
else. Let me appeal to you in the best interest of the country not to allow personal 
bitterness to enter into our political differences. We are fighting for a sacred cause. We 
may differ in methods, bnt our goal is same. However apart we may remain we are one 
in essence and god willing, we shall Join hands in many a fight for the good of the 
country. Let me in all humility tell you that words are sometimes sharper and more 
piercing than arms and weapons. Wounds caused by the later are easily healed but not 
so by the others. Let us not use biting language against each other. Let ns fight a 
clean fight, if fight we must. It is with the greatest regret that I part from yon and 
hope, we shall maintain our personal relations untainted by feelings of bitterness.'* 

Pt. Nehru’s Second Letter. 

On the 4tb September Pt. Nehru sent a reply to the rejoinder of Lala 
Lajpat Bai which he concluded as his last unwilling contribution to the un- 
becoming controversy. The following is the text 

Your letter of 1st September was handed to me yesterday. It is obviously not in 
the interest of the cause we both have at heart to prolong this correspondence. I should 
therefore have remained content with merely acknowledging your letter, had it not been 
for the fact that yon have accused me of insinuation and inuendoes, half-truths and 
misstatementB. I should have thought that if I erred at all, it was in extreme directness 
of statements 1 made and am not a little surprised at the classical phrases you have used. 
1 hit straight when 1 do, though not always as bard as I should. The full texts of our 
letters have been published and it will be easy for the discerning public to pick out the 
insinuations and inuendoes, half-truths and mis-statemeutB, wherever ih|y are to be found. 
I shall only deal with the charges you bring against me in your last Imer, though they 
are hardly germane to your resignation, which is the one subjrct we are ai present 
concerned with. Yon have read an insinuation in a simple explanation for the delay 
that took place in my replying to your letter of 24th August delivered to me on 26th. 
If yon carefully read the second paragraph of my letter of the 2Hth again, you will see 
that there is no suggestion that you had actually sent a copy of your letter to the press 
on or before the 26tfa. All I then said was that 1 was informed only on the evening of 
the 28tb that you bad handed your letter to the press which was the absolute truth. I 
made no point of the exact time and relied only on the fact of your letter having been 
given for publication which made it unnecessary to delay my reply any longer. As for 
your remark that my reference to the comment of the ** Pioneer " was only an electionee- 
ring tactics ”, all 1 need say is that 1 do not build my hopes on such a slender foundation. 
Our own weighty utterances of recent date afford lufficient material to support my election 
campaign and will be thankfully used when necessary, I am not aware of having 
received any praises for my ” level-headed moderate politics ” by Anglo-Indian journals 
during the last 20 years or more. If you will refresh your memory by looking up back 
numbers of the Journals yon refer to, you will, 1 am sure, find that praise, if any, was 
given for something else. There are many subjects on which I agree with my European 
and Anglo-Indian friends but I am afraid, politics is not one of them. It will ht a happy 
day for India when they begin to see eye to eye with me on that subject also. 

Moderation and Extremism Combined. 

You see a combination of moderation and extremism in my speeches in the debates 
on lbs establishment of a Bopreme Court ol Appeel in India and tbo Contempt of Conrts 
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Bill. It does not strike yoa that I refused to play to the gallery on those, as I have 
done on many other occasions. My remarks were based on 40 years* experience of the 
working of the courts in India and it is only necessary to add that there is not a word 
in the speeches you refer to that I need withdraw now. Tot have characterised my state* 
ment of the circumstances attending your election to the Assembly as a Distortion of 
facts **. Those facts were stated by me on the authority of Baisada Haas Raj, I have 
no personal knowledge of them and am open to correction. 

But my difficulty is that you have evaded the real issue and do not deny the central 
facts of my statement, viz , (1) that Raizada Hans Raj resigned at your request to make 
room' for you (2) that there was at some time an understanding betwen you and him as 
to your attitude in the Assembly : (3) that differences subsequently arose between you 
and him and in consequence there was a talk of your resigning your seat in the Asaem* 
Wy t, (^) when alterations in the Congress resolution suggested by you were accepter], 

all differences were removed. It is possible that I misundcratood Raizada Hans Raj in 
some particular and if you deny these central facts I will readily accept your denial 
and humbly apologise to you for my mistake. Yon do not say that there was no 
understanding at all between yr^u and Raizada Hans Raj but simply deny that there was 
any understanding about the policy and programme of the Swaraj Party. Yon then 
advance the legal argument that even if there was the understanding menrioaed by 
me after the Raizada tendered his resignation, it '*dul not mean a promii^;' U, join the 
Swaraj Party and then casually say, As for helping you, you know that I have 
been doing so all through 1923, 1924 and 1923.** The only inference 1 oan draw 
from this is that the understanding between Raizada Hana Raj and yourself was 
that yon would help me io the Assembly. It is obvious that the only way in which 
you could have helped me was by helping the policy an i programme of the Swaraj 
Party. It is therefore clear that whatever were the words used the true intent and 
meaning were what I stated in my Jotter of the 29th. You will agree that the help 
which a member of the Assembly undertakes to give to the loader of a party in that 
Legislative Assembly is in its nature very different to what an outside critic does in sup* 
porting the party generally. Besides, during the years 1923 to 1926, your politics did not 
follow a uniform course and your hostility to the Congress was ever on tho increaso. 
As for the legal argument you have advanced I can only express my surprise at your 
urging it. In legal phraseology, it can only amount t.o this that tho understanding 
being • ex post facto *, it was bad for want of consideration, but you forgot that though 
the resignation of Raizada Hans Raj had been tendered, he had set himself up for re* 
election and that the want of any understanding might possibly have affected his 
withdrawal from election, which I am informed only look place alter an understanding 
had been arrived at. However that may be, I should have thought that tho plighted 
word of a public man did not need legal consideration to bo binding on him. 1 have 
been led into these consideration by your legal argument, but as 1 have said 1 shall 
take your denial of the four central fact 1 have mentioned above as oonolusive and 
throw myself entirely on your mercy, I thank you for the conversations you carried on 
with the Labour Government to advance my proposals without fully agreeing with me or 
being a member of my party, but 1 fail to see what bearing that act of disinterested 
service has on yonr resignation, after becoming a full-hedged member of the party. 


Mr. Patel Brought in. 

Yon drag in Mr, Vitbalbhai Patel into tho controversy and indulge in other re- 
criminations which are wholly foreign to the subject of this correspondence and I most 
decline to enter into them. I cannot, however, pass over your inle^retetlon of my 
reference to Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya as a “ fiing ** on him. You know very 
well that all I meant was that there was no place for any Swarajist m this « 

politicians of the school of thought to which Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya or tne 
elected members who voted for the Criminal Procedure Code 
There was no personal reflection cither on Pandit Ji or others, all of 
men acting according to their best lights. All 

among them. Yon are entirely wrong when yon say ^ * 
sentiments of respect and esteem which you have for Panriit Madan Mohan Malav ya. 

It 18 a conrM of Indian politics that political opponents allow their ^ 
to be affected by their political opinions. 1 am thankful to say that "J*® ^ 

fallen upon me and that I am at this moment in the happy position M 

bittoreat political opponenti a. my best penonal friends. 
ewn call bimmy political opponent, for we are working for tho IMO g«l t^gn 
Mm difletent kmA to zeneb it, Bnt wbllo I d« not yield to yon or to my on* w*® » W 
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high regard for the character and personality of Malavlya, the fact remains, that 1 cannot 
bmr his company on the road he has chosen. 1 hope and trust that daring the long 
years we haye known each other, Malaviya has come to understand me better than yon 
have done. I do not know what is your authority for suggesting that I did not differ 
from Malayiya in the view be took of the Criminal Procedure Code (Amendment) Bill. 1 
have had no consultation with you, Malaviya, or for that matter, any one else on the 
merits of the Bill. 1 remember that 1 once made a casual remark in his presence and 
perhaps also yours that the Bill sought to extend the powers already poss'issed by the 
Executive. If that observation conveyed the impression that power already vested in the 
Executive or the farther extension of it aimed at by the Bill was right and proper, 1 can 
only say that it is thoroughly unwarranted. I see no inconsistency in my agreeing to tako 
part in conversations arranged by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu with Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya and yourself. There would be no need of such conversations if we did not materially 
differ with each other. The remainder of your letter contains nothing but special pleading 
in which 1 do not wish to follow your example. 1 am content to have the jadgment of the 
country on what 1 have already placed before it. 

The Actnal Position. 

The actnal position in regard to the resignation, as I find it to-day, may be stated 
in a very few words. You first put your decision to leave the Swaraj Party on the 
ground of experience gamed daring the last eight months, when I showed in my reply 
that nothing bad happened in this momentous period of eight months which did not know 
already or could not reasonably have foreseen yon. You shifted your ground and 
pleaded inexperience of the Assembly presumably to justify your inability to anticipate 
the necessary consequences of your being there as a member of the party. 

You were hardly able to adjust yourself to this position, when if I may make a 
shrewd gness, the phantom of Bradlaugb Hall rose before your eyes and made it impos- 
sible for you to hold it, for had yon not delivered a great speech in that hall after you had 
learnt ** the many things which yon did not know before entering tbe Assembly, and 
had yon not in that speech put in a vigorous defence of the policy and programme of tbe 
Swaraj party ? You felt that the plea of inexperience was of no help at all and quickly 
retraced your steps, but found no shelter except in the still-born Sabarmati Pact and 
tried to infnie life into its dead remains. Finally, you blamed even tbe faith in you as 
a guide which had led you into unpractical parts. I leave the matter at that. Before 1 
close let me congratulate you on the opinion you have expressed of yourself in the 
concluding portion of your letter and thank yon for tbe advice yon have so kindly given. 
But let me remind you of the old saying that example is better than precept.'* 

This is my last unwilling contribution to tbe unbecoming controversy started by 
the publication of your letter of resignation. 1 am not yet aware that your second letter 
has been published in the press. If 1 see it in the papers, later on, 1 shall send this letter 
also for publication. 


The Independent Co ngress Party Formed. 

The efforts at a compromise with the Swaraj party made by Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya having failedi an informal meeting of prominent 
Congressmen from tbe Punjab, United Provinces, Central Provinces and 
Bengal and prominent members of tbe Responsive Co-operation party from 
Bengal, Maharashtra, Bombay, Centrid Provinces and Berar was held at the 
Birla House, Delhi on the 11th and 12th September 1926. Those present 
on the first day included Pandit Malaviya, Lala Lajpat Rai (Panjab), 
Mr. B. Chakravarthi, Mr. D. P. Kbaitan, Mr. Ranglal Jajodbia and Mr. S. C. 
Bhattacharya (Bengal), Mr. Raghavendra Rao, Dr, Moonji, Dr, Cholkar, 
and Mr. Aney (C. P.), Raja Sir Rampal Singh and Pandit Hridaya- 
nsth Eunzru (U. P.) and Mr. fi. Das (Orissa). Mr. Jayakar, the leader of 
the Besponsive Co-operation party attended tbe meeting on tbe eeoond day. 
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pMidi^oblal Nehru did not attend tbo Confarenoe, but Mot thrauh 
Maim Girdhan Lai and ^af Ali, nplias which ha had raoaiTad from a 
aumter of prominent Swarojwtt in responae to his recent masaaija^- 
mumoating the torme of Pand t Malaviya for the United Congreei pX. 
The rephea reoeiT^ were all confidential, but it appeared that PmS 
Motilala party wanted both Responsiviats and Independent Congreiaman 
to aign the Oongrees p e^e and thereby enable the forthcoming elecHow 
to be run by one united party leaving the question of policy and aiw 

gramme to bo adopted in the legislatures for decision by the * 

CongroM m December. This reply from Pandit Mntilal was coniidar^ 
by the ronferenoe as forming no basis for an expected fusion of all 
parties. The conference, therefore, proceeded to discuss the coalition 
between Kesponsi vista and Independent Congressmen. 

After a prolonged deliberation it was decided to form a central board 
consisting of the members of both parties which would shortly define a 
common policy and undertake to run candidates for the elections to the 
Assembly and provincial legislatures. Lists of candidates proposed for Ben- 
gali United Provinces and one or two other provinces were then examined 
and some alterations made. Pinal discussion as regards both policy and 
^ •election of candidates was held on the next day, the 1 2th September when 
after seven hours discussion, at which Mr. Jayakar and Mr. Joseph Baptists 
were present, it was resolved to form an Independent Congress Party 
as a separate organisation within the Congress. The Responsive Co-opera- 
tion Party was to fully co-operate with it at the forthcoming elections to 
legislatures, though continuing to function independently wherever it existed, 
namely in the Central Provinces, Bombay and Bengal. The following re* 
solutions were adopted • 


Besolutiomb. 

** Whereas the opinion of the country in matters political has undergone 
a considerable change since the Indian National Congress held its session at 
Cawnpore, and whereas the general trend of opinion seems to be opposed to 
the policy of uniform, continuous and consistent obstruction in the legisla- 
tures, and whereas the said policy of wholesale obstruction has failed to 
bring about the expected result and has led the Swarajya Party into futile 
and harmful paths, and whereas the policy of walk-out has been a complete 
failure, and whereas the present executive of the Indian National Congress 
is not prepared to call a special session of the Congress to obtain the mandate 
of the country on the questions now agitating the public mind, and whereas 
all efforts made by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya to arrive at harmony and 
unity between the two wings of the Congress have failed, and whereas, under 
the oircumstanoes, the only course left open to such members of the Con- 
gress as do not agree with the Swarajist policy and programme is to form 
themselves into a separate party within the Congress with a view to (a) 
obtain the mandate of the country at the forthcoming elections to the legis- 
latures, and (b) to obtain the mandate of the Congress at its next sessioo at 
Gauhati. 

** It is hereby resolved that a party to be called the Independent Con- 
gress Party be formed of those members of the Congress who do not agree 
with the policy and programme laid down by the Congress froin time to time 
in respeot of work within the legislatures ; (2) that the policy of the party 
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will be to work the legislatureii defeotive though their oooatitution isi for all 
they are worth and using them for accelerating the establishment of full 
responsible Oovernment and for protecting and promoting in the meanwhile 
the interest of the people and strengthening their power of resistance to 
ixdustioe and misrule ; (3) it will be open to this party to accept offices 
provided the power, responsibility and initiative necessary for the effective 
discharge of their duties are secured to the Ministers, sufficiency of such 
power, responsibility and initiative being decided by a majority of the mem- 
Ws of the party within the legislature concerned ; (4) this party will work 
in full concert and co-operation with the Responsive Co-operation Party 
leaving, however, that party further to function independently wherever 
it exists ; and (5) in all cases of council discord it will be the duty of the 
members of this party to bring about reasonable agreement between the 
contending sections ; but. in cases, where such an agreement is not approved 
every member of the party will be free to vote in the legislature in any 
manner he may think right and proper 

Prominent members of the Responsive Co-operation Party who were 
present at the discussion expressed their willingness to fully co-operate 
with this party and in token thereof will join as members of that party 
after a resolution to that effect is passed by the Executive Committee of 
their party. 


The Cause of the Breakdown. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru, before leaving Delhi on his election campaign 
sent the following to the Associated Press. With reference to the negotiations 
between Pandit Malaviya and himself which, however, had broken down, 
the Pandit said 

** There were informal conversations at Simla, between Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and Lala Lajpat Rai on the one side and Mrs. Naidu and 
myself on the other, to explore the possibility of an u idorstanding to run 
the elections on a joint ticket. No such understanding could be arrived at. 
but as I was leaving Simla on the 4th September to start the election cam- 
paign at Meerut, certain suggestions were made by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya which I agreed to communicate to some of the prominent mem- 
bers of my party to ascertain their wishes. It was understood that the 
election' activities on either side were not to be affected. Accordingly. I 
wired to various provinces and opened my election campaign at Meerut on 
the 4th September under the mandate of the Cawnpore Congress without 
any reference to the suggestion of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya on the 
action 1 had taken. By the time I arrived in Delhi on the 9th. replies to 
my telegrams had been received. These were shown to Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya on his arrival on the nth. He was informed that having 
regard to the nature of the replies and my opinion about his suggestions, 
no useful purpose could be served by continuing the conversations. I have 
received several enquiries on the subject and have come to know that there 
has been slackening of election work on the part of the Congressmen on 
account of these conversations. I am sorry that this has been so and take 
this opportunity to request all Congressmen to apply themselves to the 
work before them with their usual energy and assiduity. No compromise 
has been arrived at or is likely in the near future ”, 
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The Party’s Manifesto. 

Thsf following is the manifesto of the Independent Congress Party issued 
from Allahabad on the 28th September 1926 : — 

“ Whereas the opinion of the country in matters political has undergone a 
eonsiderable change since the Indian National Congress held its session at 
Cawnpore, and whereas the general trend of public opinion seems to be 
opposed to the policy of uniform, continuous and consistent obstruction iu 
the legislatures, and whereas the said policy of indisorimitiate obstniotion 
to the extent it was folio wo i has failed to bring al)OUt the desired result 
and has led the Swaraj Paity into futile and harmful paths, and whereas 
the policy of the walk-out has been a comv^lete failure, and whereas the 
present executive of the Indian National Congress is not prepared to call 
a special session of the Congress to obtain the mandate of the country on 
the question now agitating the public mind, and whereas all efforts to bring 
about harmony and unity between the two wings of the Congreo^ njive failed 
and whereas under the circumstances, the only course left open to such 
members of the Congress as do not agree with the Swarajists' policy and 
programme is to form themselves into a separate party within the Congress 
with a view (a) tO obtain the mandate of the country at the forthcoming 
elections to the legislatures and (b) of the Congress at its next session at 
Gauhati as regards the policy which should be pursued by the representatives 
of the people in the legislature, it is hereby resolved (l) that a party to be 
called the Independent Congress Party be formed of those members of the 
Congress who do not agree with the policy and programme laid down by the 
Congress at Cawnpore in respect of work within the legislature ; (2) that the 
policy of the Party will be to work the legislatures, defective though their 
constitution is for all they are worth and to use them for accelerating the 
establishment of Swaraj or full responsible government and for proteotiug 
and promoting, in the meanwhile, the interests of the people and strengthen* 
ing their power of resistance to iniustice and misrule ; (3) that it will be 
open to this Party to accept oflice provided the power, responsibility and 
initiative necessary for the effective discharge of their duties are^ secured 
to the Ministers, the efficiency of such power, responsibility and initiative 
being decided by a majority of the members of the Party within^ the legisla* 
ture concerned, subject to such general conditions as the All-India Executive 
of the Party may lay down ; (4) that this Party will work in oonoert with 
the Eosponsive Co-operation Party leaving, however, that Party free to 
function separately wherever it exists ; (5) that in all questions of a communal 
character, it will be the duty of the members of this P arty to promote a 
reasonable agreement between the contending sections. Where such ao 
agreement is not arrived at, such member of the Party will be free to act in 
the legislatures as he may consider best in the interest of the community to 
which he belongs 


The Nchru-Malaviya Negotiation*. 

In view of the breakdown of the negotiations between Pandit Malavlya 
and Pandit Motilal Nehru, resulting in the formation of an Independent 
Congress Party, it will be interesting to know the details of the 
posed by Pandit Malaviya for acceptance by the Swar%)isti. IM terms 
run a, follows > 

9 
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Tsbms of Pt. Malavita’s Offeb. 

**(1) Id provincial legislatures, no member of the Congress Party will 
aooept any office under the Government unless the Government release or 
bring to trial those who are detained in prisons under the Bengal Ordinance 
and unless the other conditions for the acodptance of offices are considered 
satisfactory by a majority of the elected members of the party in the legisla- 
ture concerned and approved by a Central Committee of the party of not 
more than 9 members. 

(2) The policy to he pursued by the Congress Party in the Council 
will be one of utilising the Councils for securing an early establishment of 
responsible government in India and for protecting and promoting in the 
meanwhile, the interests of people so far as this can be done under the 
present defective constitution, i. e., a policy of discriminating obstruction. 

** (3) In the Central Legislature, the policy to bo followed will bo the 
same as that laid down in para 2 with this addition that until the national 
demand is granted to emphasise the Congress Party’s continuing protest 
against the existing constitution and its insistence on the national demand, 
the party will throw out every year the item of the budget relating to the 
Executive Council of the Government of India. Here Pandit Malaviya 
adds : ’ I think it may be possible further to agree to throw out the Finance 
Bill as a protest against the existing high expenditure of the Government 
until that expenditure is brought down to what the party considers reason- 
able. When this can be done without injury to the interests of the people 
of the country at least, I will try to bring about an agreement if it can unite 
the two parties 

(4) When an agreement is not arrived at on any communal question 
every member of the party will be free to vote as he may think right and 
proper. 

“ (5) Candidates will be put up as Congress candidates. 

“ (6) A joint committee to revise the names of candidates for election 
to the Legislative Assembly and the Councils, the committee to consist^ of 
Pandit Motilal, Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, Mr. T. Prakasam, Pandit Malaviya, 
Mr. Jayakar, Lala Lajpat Bai, Mr. B. Chakravarthi and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu”. 

Pandit Motilal’a Statement. 

Apropos Pandit Malaviya’s statement, Pandit Motilal Nehru issued 
the following statement to the Associated Press on the 15th September : — 

** I am surprised to see that the details of the terms proposed by Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya for acceptance by the Swarajists have been published 
inspite of an understanding that the conversations held at Simla were to be 
treated ab strictly confidential. The various press messages which preceded 
the publication of these terms created the impression that there was to be a 
further meeting between the Responsivists and the Swarajists in Delhi and 
that it was wrong on my part to leave Delhi on the very day of the meeting 
without attending it. As these messages, taken with the publication of a 
part only of the conversations, are calculated to prejudice the public mind 
against the Swarajists, I am no longer bound by the understanding referred 
to above and must put all the facts before the public. 

At the very first meeting at the Hotel Cecil in Simla, I made it quite 
clear to Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Lala Lajpat Bai &at I regarded 
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two points as essential; (1) that there was no question of aooepting offioes 
without some adyanoe being made by the Government and (2) that the con- 
ditions upon which it would be possible to accept offices should be clearly 
specified in writing and not left to any committee. I also insisted that such 
conditions should be widely published. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and 
Lala Lajpat Rai thought they could not accept these essentials without a 
reference to Messrs. Jayakart Kelkar and others which they promised to 
make by telegraph or telephone without delay. Meanwhilei it was agreed 
to discuss the conditions which should be fulfilled before acceptance of offioes. 

I was ready with these conditions and at once handed copies of a typed draft 
to those preset. This draft ran as follows. The essential conditions are 

I. — General. 

(1) The general principles and policy laid down in resolution 7*P>. passed 
by the Cawnpore Congress shall be adhered to. 

(2) Substantial compliance with the national demand contained in the 
resolutions passed by the Assembly on the 18th February, 1924 and 8tb 
September, 1925 shall be insisted on. 


II. — Provincial Councils. 

(3) No office under the Crown shall be accepted by any member of the 
Party unless and until the Government agrees to take the following or other 
steps having substantially the same or similar effect, (a) The release or 
trial according to law of all political prisoners who are at prosent detained 
without being tried and convicted in due course of law ; (b) the repeal ot 
all repressive laws ; (c) the removal of all disqualifications^ now imposed on 
persons who have served the sentences passed on their conviction of any 
offences for standing for election to elected bodies in the country ; td; tae 
abolition of non-official nominations to membership to the Uou noils and 
throwing open the seats of nominated non-official members to election : W 
giving ministers full control over the Transferred departments subject only 
to the Governor’s constitutional right of veto and making the minister fully 
responsible to the legislature in the administration of their 

ment8;and (f) fixing a ^ 

for the development of nation-building departments under tbe charge of 
ministers without imposing additional burden on the people, . , ^ 

(4) Until the Government agrees to take the steps ^ 

Party in every provincial legislature shall be bound to resort ^ 

rS of supplies in the manner and to the extent that may be decided upon 

at a party meeting. 

III. — The Central Legislature. 

(5) The Party in the Assembly shall, until there is a suffloiont 

to the national demand as contained in the relation. Jwinbg 

referred to above, (a) resort to a policy of by^ 

operation in the manner and to the extent that may ^ 

meeting ol the Party ; (b) throw out all legislative measures 
cuiil*i righto of the people; (c) move 
•npport measures and Wlls which are nwssary for 

life and tbe advancement of the ewMimctol. MriowtoiA 
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•nd conmereial interests of the country ; and (d) generally protect the rights 
of labour, agricultural and industrial, and adjust the relations between land- 
lords and tenants and capitalists and workers. 

IV. — SuPPLEMBNTART. 

(6) The Party shall adhere to the Lucknow Pact until there is a general 
agreement between Hindus and Mussalmans to abandon or modify it. 

(7) No Billy motion or amendment relating to any communal matter 
shall be moved by any member of the Party in any legislature, if a majority 
of three-fourths of the Hindu or the Muslim members of the Party in the 
said legislature are opposed to the introduction of such bill. motioDg or 
amendment. 

(8) If any such bill, motion or amendment of a communal character is 
moved by a member of the legislature not belonging to the Party, all mem- 
bers of the Party, shall have full freedom of speech and vote. 

(9) Constituting a Committee to determine what is and what is not 
communal. 

At an early stage it was agreed to delete the first paragraph which had 
reference to Civil Disobedience ns it did not properly come within the Council 
programme. The remaining conditions were discussed at two or three 
subsequent meetings, but no agreement was arrived at and eventually the 
conversations were dropped as Messrs. Jayakar, Kelkar and others did not 
agree to the publication of all the conditions. When at Mahasu, taking a 
few days rest, I was asked by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu on the telephone to spare 
time for a final talk with Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya on the afternoon 
of the 4th September, just before leaving Simla, I agreed and met Malaviyaii 
in the Assembly building at 2 p.m. He then dictated the terms now 
published to a friend. I told Malaviyaji that he knew my opinion, that the 
conditions for acceptance of oflBce must be clearly laid down and I pointed 
out to him the imposaibility of a general revision of the lists of candidates at 
that stage. Thereupon. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu suggested that I might consult 
some of the leading Congressmen on Pandit Malaviya’s suggestions to which 
I agreed. Accordingly, I sent the following telegram to a number of friends 
in the United Provinces, Bengal, Central Provinces, Bombay, Maharashtra 
and Madras and promised to let Malaviyaji know their replies : — 

Text of Pandit Nehru’s Telegram. 

** Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya offers the following terms of compro- 
mise : — 

“Provincial Legislature — Firstly no acceptance of oflSce unless Bengal 
detenues released or tried and such other conditions fulfilled at a Joint 
Committee of nine consisting of four Swaraiists, four Be^onsivists and the 
Congress President may determine. Secondly, adoption of a policy of 
discriminate obstruction. Thirdly, the same Joint Committee to revise the 
list of candidates already nominated. Fourthly, liberty to vote on communal 
questions unless members of both communities agree. Fifthly, all candi- 
dates to be put up as Congress candidates. 

“ The Central Legislature The policy of discriminate obstruction and 
throwing out the budget demand relating to the Executive Council aia 
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protest against no response to the national demand. Pandit Malavisra alio 
insiders agreement possible to throw out the Finance Bill where the 
interests of the country do not suffer. Please wire your independent opinion 
to Hotel Metropole, Agra by 8th at the latest I reserre my opinion till 
your reply. Please consider the bearing of these negotiations on our relations 
with Mussalmans and the advisability of entertaining these proposals, at 
this stage without prejudice to our election campaign.” 

All replies were received by me before the 10th a»id 1 sent them to 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya for his perusal asking him to treat them as 
confidential. On reading them, Pandit Malaviya said that it was no use 
carrying on the conversations any longer, but desired to have ray own 
opinion on his suggestion. This I conveyed to him by my letter of the 1 1th 
September which has since been published in the press. I was nev^r asked 
to attend any meeting or take part in any consultations wi*b the Res* 
pcnsivists and the Indepondents. My programme, giving the lime and date 
of my departure from Delhi as the morning of the 12th had been published 
a week before and I left Delhi accordit'gly without receiving any sugges* 
tion from any quarter to postpone my departure. 

These facts should bo read with the terms now published by Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya. It will bo clear that 1 was (^nxious all along not 
to repeat the history of the Sabarmnti Pact and insisted on the conditions 
for acceptance of office not only to be clearly stated, but also widely published. 
This was not acceptable to Pandit Malaviya and his friends and the 
negotiations came to an end. When Pandit Malaviya made his suggestions 
on the 4th which are now publiehod, I gave my reply to him then and 
there and the reference to my friends was made at the suggostioD of Mrs* 
Sarojini Naidu to find out their views. I undertook to show the replies to 
Malaviyaji as a matter of courtesy and I fulfilled my undertaking. The 
Resporisivists are at liberty to make such election capital as they like 
by publishing a part only of the negotiations. It will, however, be clear 
to the public that after the unfortunate differences which arose on the 
true interpretations of the Sabarmati Pact the position 1 took in regard to 
the publication of the conditions of taking office was the only reasonable one. 
As regards the revision of lists by a committee, the Congress had at the 
time approved the nominations of about 400 candidates for the Assembly 
and the various Councils and the candidates so approved had begun their 
election campaign. In some Provinces, the last date for filing the iiomina* 
tions was the 15th September. It will thus be seen that the general revision 
of the lists suggested by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was wholly Im- 
practicable. In case the other terms were agreed to, I was willing to find 
places for selected men from the Pandit’s Party in the Assembly and also in 
the various Councils. All those 1 consulted were unanimously opposed to any 
general revision of the lists. My proposal^ was, therefore, the only reasonable 
course to be followed in the circumstances • 

Pandit Malaviya’s Statement. 

In a statement to the press on the 17th September Pandit Malaviya 
denied the responsibility for publication of the terms of compromise between 
the Swars^jists and Responsivists and said tha he never gave a copy of the 
tenns to any press representative! nor did be authorise anyone to publish 
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them. He admitted that the oonyersatfoDs carried on between Pandit Nehru 
and himself were certainly confidential and they should not have been publish* 
ed as he was all along of opinion that to publish the terms upon which 
the United Congress Party should be willing to accept the offer would be 
untimely and impolitic ; but be maintained there was no justification for the 
insinuation made by Pandit Motilal that the Besponsivists desired to make 
election capital by publishing cnly part of the negotiations. 

Proceeding, Pandit Malaviya said that at the end of the first stage of 
the conyersations at Simla, they came to the conclusion that there was no 
hope of a compromise. He agreed that the final talk on the subject with 
Pandit Nehru on the 4th September and the last effort at unity proposed 
the terms which had been published. In conclusion, Pandit Malaviya said 
that, in his opinion, if there was a will to compromise, it would not have 
been difficult to find a way for it. 

The Punjab Leaders’ Manifesto. 

The following manifesto was issued in the beginning of November 1926 
under the signatures of many members of the Punjab Provincial Congress 
Committee and other Congress workers in the Punjab : — 

“ Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Lala Lajpat Rai are two amongst 
the most prominent personalities in our country. Their association with the 
cause of the Congress is a life-long one. By their continued efforts to pro- 
pagate its aims and ideals, they have both earned for themselves a unique 
position in the hearts of the people. The signatories of this manifesto in 
common with the public have on various occasions expressed deep apprecia- 
tion of their services in the fight for the freedom of the country. We take 
this opportunity to reiterate our respect and regard for both Malaviyiyi 
and Lalaji. 

But it is with feelings of pain, we find that for sometime past the acti- 
vities cf both these respected leaders have been such as to retard the progress 
of the struggle for the liberty of the motherland. The result of their 
energies lately has been the spread of a spirit of hostility between the 
different sections of the people. Instead of the high aim of one nation, 
they have become votaries of the cause of communalism. It is with sorrow 
that we have to refer to these matters. But we do so in the hope that 
before long our revered leaders may realise the error of their ways and begin 
to carry on the battle of Swaraj under the banner of the Indian National 
Congress alone. 

^ " The latest present to the country by Pandit Malaviya and Lala Lajpat 
Bai is the formation of the Independent Congress Party, We are constrained 
to say that the new party is undesirable not only in the manner of its creation 
but its objects are also against the interests of the country. It has been 
started at a time when it was the duty of every Congressman to carry on 
faithfully the mandate of the Cawnpore Congress and to offer a united 
front to the Government. Lala Lajpat Bai himself supported the resolution 
in the Congress in Cawnpore, and subsequently participated in the walk-out 
decided upon in Delhi by the All-India Congress Committee. It was expected 
that he would continue to follow the policy in the adoption of which he had 
a prominent hand. But he has preferred to act differently. No arguments 
l»Te been advanced as to why the changed course is taken up now# No 
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Inoidecti have happened in the country which support his contentions. The 
Government has shown no si^ns at all of responding to the wishes and 
demands of the Congress and the Assemhiy. On the contrary in every 
possible way the Government is taking advantaiso of the differences in our 
camps. The campaign of communaltsm carried on by both the great leaders 
and^ their followers has not only caused bitterness between the two great 
sections of the people but has also resulted in numerous bloody feuds and 
fight. The life of no man is safe. The spirit of uneasiness and anxiety has 
affected the trade of the country considerably. Where unity and goodwill 
prevailed some years back there is d?s-,>rd and had-blood. We are emphati* 
cally of opinion that besides o^h‘'‘r causes the main responsibility of the 
present state of affairs lies on th<^ shoulders of these two l^ad It may 
be construed from this that the prominent men amonirst the Vfihomedans 
are free from blame in these matters. We condemn e<pially stron‘dy the 
activities of Dr. Kitohlew and Ali Brothers, Sir Ahdur Rahim '•i others 
who have fanned the fire of comraunalism in this unfortunate cc .nfry. The 
cry of Hindus versus Mahomed ms is most reprehensible. We consider such 
a propaganda very dangerous and poisonous. The sooner this evil is rooted 
out from amongst us the better it would be. But it will never be done along 
the road pursued by Lalaji and Malaviaii. 

“ Who does not know that for years Malaviaji has not agreed with the 
plans and policy of the Congress ? He is temperamentally differently consti- 
tuted. He has honestly followed his own ideas and views of slow and 
constitutional methods. But it is a surprise to us to see Lata Lajpat Bafi 
the avowed apostle of extremism go hand in hand with Malaviaii. Why is 
this done t How long will the combination last 1 These are questions which 
the public is asking. Up till his leaving from Geneva Lalaji was of opinion 
that the Congress is the only supremo body that should run the elections. 
After his return to India we find a sudden change in his views. Ha is not 
sure yet if Hindu Sabha alone should run elections. It may he perhaps that 
to 80 declare would mean a too pointed and awkward position for him to 
take up and totally inconsistent with his off-repeated decisions to the contrary. 
The general impression is that as usual with Lalaji be brooks no opposition 
He wishes to have the sole control of the elections somehow. The result is 
the strange combination of Lalaji with Malaviaji and Raja Narendra Nath 
which is neither milk nor water. The wisdom of a known reactionaryf 
coupled with the sagacity of a deep and law abiding constitutionalist, com- 
bined with the waning ardour of the comrade of Tilak who abhorred all 
such compromises, will decide the fate of the people in our ill-fated province. 
The Bandematrara ** was loud in criticising a recent action of the Provincial 
Congress Committee for the association of a gentleman in the address to 
Sir Michael O'Dwyer. What an irony of fate that Lalaii who is the power 
behind the Bandematram " now openly declares it fit that the fortunes of 
the candidates for the coming elections should be decided by one who was 
amongst the originators, if we are not mistaken, of the famous address to the 
fountain head of the cruelties of Martial Law days in the Purdah. Necessity 
knows no law. Nemesis has no mercy. We have to examine this Trinity " 
critically. Raja Pahib is too good-natured and is never taken seriously. 
Malaviaii not likely to he in the Punjab, having to fight his battles in his 
own province. The only guiding hand left therefore is Lalaji, and this is 
exactly what the Lion " aimed at and has achieved so wonderfully. AU 
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this is done in the name of democracy. Such a propaganda besides weaken- 
ing the national cause strengthens the hands and power of the OoYernment 
in various days. 

Let every well-wisher of the country consider these matters carefully 
and see for himself whether the lead given under such combinations of 
heterogenous matters can ever he fruitful for the country. Lahji was 
offered a seat in the Election board by the P.6.G.C., in which he disdained 
to work. Why ? Because therein no single man can do what he likes. He 
was offered to have the whole machinery of the Congress under his charge 
which be refused if his terms of either summary dismissal or lowering of the 
positions of some of the most prominent workers of the Congress were not 
agreed to. Now the attempt is being made indirectly to get what was 
directly offered to him. For the ways and moans to gain his object Lalaii 
has to resort to the procedure followed by the Government in crushing one 
of the finest set of sacrificing workers, the Akalis. Even the name has been 
borrowed. The Government pnt up men to start the “ Gurdwara Sudhar '' 
Committee. Lalaji finds people to create the Congress Sudhar Committee.’’ 
We hope the upshot of the latter will not be that of the first as it would 
be such a keen disappointment to the founders of the ** Sudhar Committee.” 
We deprecate strongly the methods adopted by this latest Sudhar Sabha.” 

“ Capital is made of the dignity of the Congress having been reduced. 
Every institution is the result of the energies and work of its component 
parts. If the very limbs of the body begin to decay, naturally there will be 
lowering of activity. But does it lie in the mouth of those who themselves 
begin to work against the ideals of the parent body and decry it in season 
and out of season though outwardly keeping up their past attitude, to now 
turn round and complain about the state of affairs which is of their own 
creation 1 The whole responsibility is theirs alone. All credit to the few 
humble workers who inspite of great odds against them still kept aloft high 
the flag of the National Congress. 

“Why are the founders of the Independent Congress Party afraid to stand 
on their own legs ? Tho attitude of the responsivist friends in not joining the 
new party is honoiirjiblo and clearly understood. They are fighting on the 
merits of their cause. Unlike the new pirty they do not need the cloak of 
the word “ Congress ” to get support to their views from the public. Tho 
new party being a shadow only needs the sun of the “ Congress word to 
lighten its dark and fleeting constitution. What difference is there now 
between the ways and means of this latest still-born child of the Congress 
and those of our moderate friondS) whom one of the founders of the former 
wrongly characterised as “ traitors to the country. The composition of the 
new party is also peculiar. Such persons are flocking to its banner who never 
had tho courage to stand by the nationalists in their hours of trial when they 
were unselfishly braving all the hardships and rigors of the non-co-operation 
campaign. Let the people beware of such rigmarole permutations and 
combinations. 

“Great streps is laid on the point of ability and reliability of tho can- 
didates to bo proposed and to be supported. We can’t imagine if there was 
ever any time when wo did not need the best men in Councils when we meant 
business. What is the significance of this now slogan is beyond our oompre- 
hension. In our views it is another hoax perpetrated on the public. 
Perhaps only such persons who are acceptable to Lalaji are ‘‘able and reliable’ 
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md not the rest. It is an open aeoret that Lal^i and his group ha?e decided 
to oppose some of the most reliable, tried and able workers of the Congress 
in the namA of the above cry of "reliability and ability/* We shall leave it 
to the people to iudj?e for themselves whether the candidates put op by the 
Congress or the new party bear this test. 

“ In the end we would earnestly request the public not to be led away by 
big names and new cries. The Congress, the creation of the best minds of 
the country, sustained with the blood and stiorifioes of the martyrs for years* 
is the only and supreme body --capable of giving a real fight to the Oovaro** 
ment. Swaraj Party is admitt^Iy the only strong, compact body which had 
led successfully in the past the battles of the nation. Friends* gather togc* 
ther under the banner of the Congress and thus prove to the world that true 
ideals is what you are after and not great personalities. As long as the 
spirit is untarnished— enthusiasm, courage and sacrifices are our watch* 
words- we need never despair even if we have to carry on the burden of 
the fight on young shoulders. Young men of the country are tK>^ tiaokbone 
of the nation 


The Akali Leader*’ Case. 

The long drawn out Akali loadera’ ease, which had been d^ing on 
before the court of a special magistrate, first at Amritsar and later inside 
the Fort at Lahore for three years, at last came to an end, the Punjab 
Government having decided to withdraw the prosecutions agaiMt we re* 
maining undertrial prisonorsi now that the Central Gurdwara Board, for 
which the Sikh Gurdwara Act provided, has been duly oonstitutM. 

The followirig announcement was made by the counsel for the Crown in 
the Akali leaders* case before the special magistrate on the 27th Sept, 1926 
I Btn instrucifti by the (loverument, witli your permisaion, U) withdraw from ths 
prosfcolion aiui I have h en flirccird by the Governmeut io make the following ■tatemenfe 
regarding the rrasons for witlidrawal. When the Sikh Gurdwara Act was iiassed the 
Punjab Oovernraent annouiiml that as aoon as the Central Board for which the Act 
provided bad l)e<’n duly constituted by the election of representativea, the uoUfioattoiM 
directed against the Shromani Gurdwara PrabaadUak Committee and the Akali Dal, 
nnder the Triminal Law Ame ndment Act, w. uid be withilrawn. The Board has now 
been constituted and the uotificationt have been withdrawn. The proscoation In the 
present case, which has be<‘n under trial bcfin-e a special magistrate for sometime past, 
have largely V>een connected with certain aspects of the activities of these assooiations 
which the Qov(?rnraent has held to be unlawful, and now that a constitutional baly 
has been duly instituted under the statute to deal with the management of gurdwara 
! property, the Local Government have decided to withdraw from the proeeoollon Of tkw 
accused still remaining before the court.” 

Thi. marks the end of a lon« chapter of the struggle between the Akalii. 
( the Mahants and the Government for the reform of the Sikh Qurdwaraa. 

It ia interesting to recall that S9 Akali leaders were arrested in Soptom- 
‘ her 1923 at Amritsar and that, after preliminary trisU, 21 were acqwtted 
S and the remaining 88 charged witht various offoiices under the Penal Code. 

They stood their trial for more than two years before the court of speoial 
R magistrate. Some months ago 23 leaders, including Sirdar Bahadar Mebtab 
C Singh, were released on their giving e verbal .indortaking that ttey wo^ 
f not take direct action in future in the matter of Gurdwara, Thu aetmn 

10 
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of tba baden was strongly oritioisod by tbe Extremist Sikh Pressi as well 
as by a seotion of non*Sikb Press, and a oontroversy raged over this satjeot 
till very recently, when Sardar Bahadar Mehtab Singh’s party were defeated 
daring the elections to the Central Qurdwara Board, and the Akali Dal 
came into power with the election of Sardar Mangal Singh as President of 
the Board. Of the remaining 16 Akali leaders, who refused to recognise 
any sort of undertaking, written or verbal, Sardar Teja Singh Samaodri 
di^ in jail, and the remaining 14 leaders continued to be prosecuted 
although several appeals were made in the meanwhile to the (Govern- 
ment by Sikh members in the Punjab Council. The Punjab Government 
had given a hint sometime back that, as soon as the Central Gurdwara 
Board, which was a constitutional body under the Gurdwara Act had been 
duly constituted, the notifications which declared the S. G. P. C. and the 
Akali Dal to be unlawful associations would be withdrawn. This was done 
only a little over a week ago, and prominent Akali leaders outside were 
expecting the release of the remaining under-trial leaders. 

The news of the withdrawal of the prosecution of the Akalis, was therefor 
hailed with great joy. They said that their struggle with the Government, 
unfortunate as it was, had happily ended from this date so far as the 
management of Gurdwara property was concerned. Many offered their 
sincere congratulations to the Governor for his statesmanlike and just action* 
Among the 4 G leaders who were released on this day was Sardar Eharak 
Singbi whom tbe Akalis regarded as their jathedar, or foremost leader. 


Result of General Election. 

In the general election that followed tbe dissolution of the 2nd 
Beformed Councils in December 1926 the Swaraj party scored a signal suooes 
in Madras as there they fought against class domination. Their success in 
Bengal was due to the repressive policy of the Government. Not much 
importance could be attached to the Congress success in Bihar and Orissa as 
most of the men who were returned were frank Besponsivists though they bad 
been elected on the Congress ticket. The co-operation of the No-Changers 
contributed considerably to the success of the Congress candidates. In fact, 
it will hardly be fair to call the Bihar Congressmen Swarajists except in 
the technical term. In the C. P., U. P., and the Punjab the Swarajists were 
almost routed. In U. P., they lost all the Hindu seats for the Assembly 
except that of Pandit Motilal Nehru whose election was not contested. 
In tbe Punjab no Hindu or Muslim Swarajists succeeded for the Assembly. 
The Sikh Swarajists were not Swarajists at all, because they had signed 
the Sikh League Pledge before they signed the Congress Pledge. They were 
primarily bound by the former. In the C. P. the Swarajists secured 
only one seat, in Bombay and Sind they had only Hiwo. Coming to the 
Provincial Council, they had only two members in the Punjab both of 
whom were elected by a narrow majority. The President and the Secretary 
of the Punjab Cilongress Committee were defeated by overwhelming majorities. 
One of them forfeited his security. In IT. P. their number went down 
from 81 to 19 and in C. P. from forty lour to fifteen, while in Bombay they 
were reduced to eleven. 



The Tide of C ommunalism. 

The Hin du-Moslem Riots* 

Since the Kohat Riots of September 1924 the growing Hindu-MuiUm 
tension took a very serious turn in July 1926 when a trouble arose between 
the two communities out of the celebration by the Muslims of a festival 
usually known as the Bakr Id which fell this year on the 2nd July. 

The principal places affected were Delhi. Calcutta and Allahabad. In 
Delhi, the Muslims had for long been accustomed to lead the sacrificial 
animals along a particular route ciillod the Pahari Dhiraj route. In 1924* 
owing to the dangerous state of communal relations, this route Wisk closed 
by the authorities and no animah were taken along it. It wat rt^oognised. 
however, that such a restriction was felt by Mohammedans to be irktome» 
and. therefore, the local authorities announced that the route would be 
open on the occasion of the Bakr Id festival this year. Negotiations were 
undertaken by certain Hindus and Muslims of Delhi with the object of 
coming to an amicable agreement. Mnwover. owing partly to the attitude 
of certain fire-eaters on both sides, the negotiations broke down and 
; the authorities bad oven to arrest a number of leading agitators of 
t the two communities. The tension by the beginning of July had become 
very acute, and there was an appreciable exodus of Hindus to neighbour* 
ing places and until after the festival. On the actual day. elaborate police 
j and military arrangements were made. Police pickets, both mounted and 
loot, were posted at appropriate points and armed policemen were stationed 
^ on housetops commanding the route. A squadron of cavalry patrolled the 
I city and there was a small detachment of British Infantry in the danger sone. 
I Owing to these precautions the day passed quietly in Delhi. 

I Calcutta, however, was less fortunate, for there a riot occurred between 
I Hindus and Muslims near Garden Reach. It was alleged by the local Hindus 
p that a cow was slaughtered in front of a Hindu house, whereupon laiwe 
I numbers of men of both communities assembled with sticks and stoiies. 
About three hundred Mohammedans and six hundred Hindus are said to 
have been concerned in the affray. Thirty-eight Muslims were admitted 
into hospital, of whom one died immediately after admission, while others 
remained in a precarious cotidition. Another riot took place during the 
Bakr Id celebrations at Humnabad in the dominions of the Nisam of 
Hyderabad, about 40 miles away from Gulbarga, where a very severe oom* 
munal riot had taken place the year before. At Allahabad the authoritiee 
took special precautions against communal disturbances. Shortly before 
the celebrations. British and Indian troops maecbed through the city aud 
the police strictly enforced an order issued by the District Magistrate regu* 
lating the sise of sticks which might be carried during the festival. Lsier 
in the month there were Htndu-Muslim riote in Rangoon and at a amaU 
place called Patdi near Ahrnedadad. where it was alleged that a Hindu 
boy had been taken away by certain Mohammedans for sacrifice. The better 
known Mohammedan celebration of Mubarram fell at the end of July 
neoeasitating onoe more extraordinary precautions by tbs authorities to 
Viliotis ptoM* Happily* no serious disturbsnoM were rsported 
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the ceremony. In Lahorei the capital city of the Punjabi an unpleasant 
situation seemed to be developing during the greater part of July between 
the Hindus and Muslims owing to rumours which were current there that 
Hindu boys .were being systematically kidnapped by Pathans. Howeveri 
wise and timely action on the part of the District Magistrate and Senior 
Superintendent of Police> who conducted immediate enquiries into all reports 
of kidnapping and took the leaders of the Hindu community into their 
confidence by showing them the results of their enquiries and associating 
them in these enquiries, revealed the utter lack of foundation for these 
reports, and the anxiety of Hindus died down. 

On August Ist 1926, in the famous town of Panipat, not far from Delhi, 
what would undoubtedly have been a very bloody communal riot was averted 
by the plucky action of certain magistrates and police oflBcials of the Karnal 
district in which Panipat is situated. A Muharram procession was proceeding 
through the main bazar of the town when it was met by a large mob of 
Hindu Jats estimated to number not less than one thousand, who had 
armed themselves with staves, scythes, pitchforks and other weapons. Some 
of the Jats are said to have climbed on to houses in the Bazar, taking stones 
with them. The Muharram procession was speedily reinforced by large 
crowds of Muslims armed with sticks. The local Magistrate and Deputy 
Superintendent of Police, with 16 or 20 constables, had forced themselves 
in between the rival mobs. At this point the District Magistrate and the 
Superintendent of Police arrived from Karnal. The Superintendent took 
charge of the small body of police and at once charged and dispersed the Jats. 

Very significant features of the Hindu-Muslim rioting, which took 
place subsequently are its wide distribution and its occurrence, in some 
oases, in small villages. Calcutta, the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces and the Bombay Presidency were all scenes of riots, some 
of which led to regrettable losses of life. Certain minor and local Hindu 
festivals, which occurred at the end of August, gave rise to communal trouble 
in Calcutta, in Berar, in Gujarat in the Bombay Presidency, and in the 
United Provinces. In some of these places there were actual clashes 
between the two communities, but elsewhere, notably at Kankinarah — one 
of the most thickly populated jute mill centres of Calcutta— serious rioting 
was prevented by the activity of the police. In Gujarat, Hindu-Muslim 
feeling was running high in these days and was marked by at least one case 
of temple desecration. The Important Hindu festival of Ramlila, at the end 
of September, gave rise to acute anxiety in many places, and at Aligarh, an 
important place in the United Provinces, its celebration was maked by one 
of the worst riots of the year. The riot assumed such dangerous proportions 
that the^ police were compelled to fire to restore order, and five persons wore 
killed, either by the police or by rioters. At Lucknow* the same festival 
gave rise at one time to a threatening situation, but the local authorities 
prevented actual rioting. October saw another serious Tiot at Sholapur in 
the Bombay Presidency. There, local Hindus wore taking a car with Hindu 
idols through the city, and when they came near the mosque, a dispute arose 
between them and certain Muslims, w^hioh developed into a riot. 

In the beginning of April 1926 a fierce and depbrable rioting took place 
in Calcutta. It started in an affray outside a mosque between Muslims and 
some Arya Samsdists and continued to spread until April 6tb, though there 
WM only one occasion on which the police or militMT were faced by a crowd 
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which showed determined resistance! namely, on the evening of the 6th 
April, when fire had to be opened. The firing was strictly controlled ao4 
did not exceed the barest requirements of the situation. It was significant 
that the bulk of the press had no complaint against the firing, some news* 
papers even declaring that a severer handling of the situation by the police 
had been called for. Apart from this incident, the rioting was oonfinri to 
sporadic street fighting and isolated attacks. There was also a great deal 
of incendiarism and in the first three days the Fire Brigade had to deal with 
1 10 fires. An unprecedented feature of the riots were the attacks on temples 
by Muslims and on Mosques by Hindus, which naturally led to intense 
bitterness. There were 44 deaths and 684 persons were irjured. There 
was a certain amount of tooting and business was suspended, with great 
economic loss to Calcutta. Shops began to re-open soon after the 6th, but 
the period of tenBion was prolonged by the approach of a Hindu festival on 
the 13th of April, and of the Id on the 1 4th. The Sikhs were t,/ have taken 
out a procession on the 13th* but Government were unabl. to give them the 
necessary license. The apprehensions with regard to the 13th and 1 4th of 
April, fortunately, did not materialise and outward peace prevailed until 
the 22nd April when it was abruptly broken as a result of a potty quarrel 
in a street which restarted the rioting. Fighting between mobs of the two 
communities, generally on a small scale, accompanied by isolated assaults and 
murders continued for six days. During this period there wore no attaoki 
on temples or mosques and there was little arson or looting. But there were 
more numerous occasions on which the hostile mobs did not immediately 
disperse on the appearance of the police and on 12 occasions it was necessary 
to open fire. The total number of casualties during this second phase of 
the rioting was 66 deaths and 391 injured. The dislocation of business was 
much more serious than during the first riots and the closing of Harwaii 
business houses was not without an effect on Kuropean busincBs firms. Panic 
caused many of the markets to be wholly or partially closed and for two 
days the meat supply was practically stopped. So groat was the panic that 
the removal of refuse in the disturbed area was stopped. Arrangements 
were, however, made to protect supplies, and the difficulty with the municipal 
scavengers was overcome as soon as the municipality bad applied to the 
police for protection. There was a slight extension of the area of rioting, 
but no disturbances occurred in the mill area around Calcutta. Systematic 
raiding of the portions of the disturbed area, the arrest of hooligaos, the 
seizure of weapons and the reinforcement of the police by the deputation of 
British soldiers to act as special police officers had the desired effect, and 
the last three days of April, in spite of the continuance of isolated assaults 
and murders, witnessed a steady improvement in the situation. Isolated 
murders were largely attributable to hooligans of both communities and their 
persistence during the first as well as the second outbreak induced a general 
belief that these hooligans were hired assassins. Another equally persistent 
feature of the riots, namely the distribution of inflammatory printed leaflets 
by both sides, together with the employment of hired roughs, encouraged 
the belief that money had been spent to keep the fight going. The Calcutta 
riots, have, unfortunately, greatly aggravated the communal tension. This 
new intensification of communal antagonism has found full expression in 
subsequent meetings of the KhiUfat Committee and the AlMndia Maha* 
pabha, The Khilafat Conference on the 9th Blay, decided to ebange iti 
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creed. In futurei wbile keeping in view the aim of ridding the Holy Placee 
md Jadrat-ul-Arab of non-Muslim control it will promote the welfare of the 
Muslims of India in matters religious) educational, sooial, economic, and 
political. A resolution was also passed at the Conference calling upon 
Ehilafat organisations to safeguard the lives and the property of Indian 
Muslims and to render them all material and moral support including the 
conduct of cases in courts. Feeling ran so high at the Khilafat meeting that 
when a member referred to Hindus as '^brethren.'^ there was an outburst 
from a considerable section of the audience who demanded the withdrawal 
of the word “brethren*’ and objected to its application to '*Eafirs.” On the 
the other side, the working committee of the A. 1. Hindu Mahasabha, 
which met at Delhi on the 10th May under the Chairmanship of Baja 
Narendra Nath condemned as utterly unwarrantable and unjust the 
attacks made by certain Muslims upon the procession of Arya Samajists, 
upon Hindu and Sikh temples and Gurdwaras and upon unoffending 
Hindus. The Committee also attributed the outbreak in Calcutta to the 
inflammatory utterances of certain^educated Mussalman speakers and publicists* 
(From India in 1925-26.) 

The Rawalpindi Riots. 

After the second phase of the Calcutta Biots in April, another riot 
of a serious nature took place at Rawalpindi on the 14th June 1926. The 
following statement was issued by Baja Narendranath and Dr. Ookal Chand 
Narang who visited Rawalpindi on the 16th June on behalf of the Lahore 
Hindu Sabha 

The news of a serioas riot at Rawalpindi in which many casnalties had taken place 
and property of considerable valoe belonging to Hindus and Sikhs bad been destroyed 
owing to incendiarism by the rioters was received by us on the morning of the 16th, 
We left for Pindi on the evening of the 16th, and reached there on the morning of the 16tb. 

As far as we were able to ascertain facts, it appeared to us that the whole trouble 
arose from the recent demand of our Muhammedan fellow countrymen about music 
before mosques, a demand which has received encouragement from the recent one-sided 
order of the Government of Bengal, For sometime past a storm was brewing over the 
erection of a cinema behind the Jumma Mas jid of the city, which we also saw in course 
of our visit. Over the land owned by Sardar Mohan Singh, President, Municipal Com- 
mittee, a Sikh gentleman has built a Cinema to which Muhammedans objected on the 
ground that there should be no place of amusement or public entertainment in the vicinity 
of a mosque. The Sardar naturally paid no heed to this unreasonable demand of the 
Muhammedans. Feelings bad been aroused by speeches delivered by some Mullahs and 
Muhammedan public men at public meetings during the last three weeks or so. On the 
18th of Jane in celebration of a Gurnparb a procession of the Sikhs passed in front of the 
Jumma Mnsjid with ordinary music. In taking the procession through the streets and 
not stopping the music before the mosque, the Sikhs were acting in conformity with law. 
It was staM before us that whilst nearly the whole of the procession had passed and only 
the tail end of it was in front of the mosque, some brickbats were thrown by Muslima 
at the women who formed part of the procession ; but, on the Sikhs’ remonstrance, the 
misohiefrmongers dispersed and nothing untoward bapj^ned there. On t]ie 14th a Dewan 
was held in the Singh Sabha, In course of the day. a Mohammedan is said to have 
come to the Singh Sabha and given a challenge for the Sikhs to take out a procession 
hgain and see the oonsequenees. The Sikhs replied that they would take out the proces* 
•ion, only on another Guru Parb day. In the evening whilst the Dewan was being held 
Bome Muhammedans gathered outside the Singh Sabha and molested tbe visitors, Some 
Bikbs arrived onUide tbe Siugb Sabha Gordwara and there was an altercation between 
them and the Muhammedana which resulted in a fracas, but as far as we were able to 
aaoertain no one was killed or seriously wounded there. 

A band of MnbammedanB, possibly reinlorcid by those who had taken part to tbe 
faanel before the Bingh Babba, went to the dcaia Market and eat Are to tbe shi^ The 
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fiftMit ot the ftn mpports the »net»tioiit ibAt peliol wu fmlj ttaad ia Mtthif iff la Ilia 
•bopi»etQ. The police prefented (he own«rt ol the ehope aod hooeei in the marhal tm 
hoYing oooeei (o the property and doing what they oonld to eafe it. Fire Brigade ema 
not procured to extingoiih the fire, with the remit that it went on onoheohed and oaneed 
mneh trenendone Iom of property. Serions allpgationi were made at to the oompliotlf 
of the enbordinate police with the inoendiariee ; hot nntil the eeidmoe on this point haa 
been properly oollected and examined, we refrain from expreieing any opinion about them 
at the preeent stage. The extent of the fire and the enormoai damage done, howoferi 
lend strength to the complaint that the. police did nothing to prevent the arson* It nay 
be noted that an overwhelming majority of the police consists of Blnhammadans. 

Information obtained from varions sonrces leads ns to bt*lieve that on the 14th orowdl 
of Muhammadans armed with Mathis* and hatchets were onllecting in different parts of tha 
city and there was an nnosoal influx of the villagers to the town. The police did not 
make adequate arrangements to prevtiot the tragedy. Up to the 15th thennmberoC 
oasnalties known was 14 killed (Muhammedans II, Sikhs % Hindus 1) and abont $0 
wonndcd. 

It is difficnlt to estimate the value of the property destroyed. It has been stated to 
range between two crores and three orores. It certainly ammnts to IaV*^e and lakbi. 
Many flourishing merchants have been utterly mined. It was reported t^ that goods 
were tak>n away in lorries to neighbouring villages and no one int^Lt'.'ed and no efforts 
are being made to recover the looted property. 

We heard conflicting accounts as to where the casnaltiiHi took place. It appears that 
the fracas before the Singh Babha was a minor affair and that probably a number weio 
killed whilst committing arson by the resident owners or by owners who had access to 
their properties, whilst others were woundni or killed by way-farers of tho opposite oread. 
We are unable to apportion the number of casualties to the various places where oonfttots 
occurred. The whole misfortune is due to the extreme communal sensitiveness of our 
Mahammedati fellow countrymen, which assnmes new forms and makes new demands 
amounting to encroachment on the liberty of their fellow oltiiens. The sitnation is 
apparently qniet, bat feeling runs high and the danger of reorudescenoe is not over. 
It is, therefore, desirable that military pickets should be continued and section 144 
enforoed for some time longer. 

Binoe oor return a similar tragedy has ocenrred at Baidpnr where several Hindus 
have been murdered and a large number of Hindn and Bikh shopt and booses bmt. 
The need of taking prompt and adequate preoantionary measures is obvious. Flying 
columns of cavalry sent rgund within a radius of fifty miles of Pindl, will not be ent 
of place. 
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The Pabna riots can be divicieii into two main categories. One pertains to 
oecurrmces in theltown of Pabna following; be discovery by the Hindns of broken 
images on the Ist July and the other relates to attacks on Hindus* person and property 
in villages and mofussil towns in the Pabna district following the oeonrrenoes In Pabna 
town on July 1. 

In Pabna town there was a Hindn procession on the evening of July I, a fraoae 
in front of a mosque and an alleged Invasion of town by Moslem crowds from villages 
and mobrule ior abont two days thereafter during which it was said the Hindus lived in 
terror within doors and stray easiw of assaults on Hindus took place. The Commissioner 
and the Deputy Inspector Heneral of Police arnverl at Pabna with rolnforcementc on 
July 8. As far as Pabns town was concerned a moral sitnation could be said to prevail from 
July 4. An order under Section 144 Cr. P. C. prohibiting carrying of **Iathfet'* and 
assembly of more than 6 persons was however in force. Abont 18 Hindus and amongst 
them prominent citisens were arrested on charge of causing grievous hurt and rioting. 

Since the occurrence of July I rumours spread in villages and mofnsiil towns of 
Pabna district that Hindus of Pabna wantonly attacked a mosque and d secratsd it. 
In consequence Moslem feelings were excited and angry crowds of Moslems mareb^ 
from villagfi to village and town to town inciting local M^'stems to attack psvaoai 
and property. The anthorities commenced to receive at Pabna from the 8nd Instant 
reports of looting and attacks on Hindns. Investigation of tho first reports showed 
that they were nnfonnded and that there bad been no attacks op to the 8rd instattt| 
bot from the itb instant attacks on Hindns* persons and property in the molttiiii 
oentree commenced and continned incessantly till the 8th instant, when firm action by the 
anthorities in sending reinforcements arresting rowdy elements and fesortiny to fire 
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(<m font oopttioni) began to have a quietening efteot. About 880 ICoelemi were aneitad 
op to the morning of the lltb initant in the mofaesil areas. Barring a few oases 
of attempted looting, no serinns case of attack was reported sinoe the 9th instant. 

An attempt to trace the commanal aotWitles of the two communities showed that 
the Moslems had an organiMtion known as the Aniuman Islamia which was established 
several years ago but which, it was said, was not tunctioning until recently when the 
communai rivalries in the matter of representation in public services and local bodies 
became acute. This body was said to own allegiance to Sir Abdur Rahim. 

On the Hindu side, a branch of the Hindu Sabba was established about 1921 
or 1922 and it was claimed, it concentrated chiefly on the removal of nntouchability. 
There was no communal or anti-Moi>]em propaganda traceable to the Hindu Sabha or the 
Hindu leaders. Thera was in June a Hindu Conference presided over by Pandit Shy am* 
sunder Cbakaravarty but the proceedings were in no way communal. The Conference 
adopted a resolution protesting against restrictions on music before mosques ; but, 
it was not a live issue as far as Pabna was concerned, although sinoe then the Hindus 
claimed that music was always played before the mosques and the Moslems that masio 
was always stopped bi fore the mosques. 

The Calcutta riots, however, appeared to have intensified the communal tension in 
Pabna. Both the Hindus and Moslems followed closely the reports of the riot occurrences 
and developed comuunal antipathies. The Calcutta riots were accompanied by the 
desecration of a number of Hindu images in the Pabna district m centres like Serajgunge, 
Abmedpur, Salop and Faridpur. The culprits were detected in only one place and that 
was at Salop where a Moslem was fined Rs. 60. The report of desecration of images 
embittered Hindu feelings and there was much agitation in the Hindu mind. After the Cal* 
QUtta riots, an Arya Samajist was said to have visited Pabna and made communal speeches. 

On the other hand, it was alleged, that the Moslems issued inflammatory leaflets 
reviling Hindus and inciting Moslems to violence, and that efforts were made to secure 
the sacrifice of a large number of cows and in as open a manner as possible. The 
Hindus also alleged that in the last year criminal assaults on Hindu women had increased 
constdetably. 

The \no\dent ooouixed in tbe toWowing way Hindu images were found broken 
near the house ot Jngendia HatbMaitra, a leading Hindu oitiaon ot Pabna and the 
aemlndar of Sitlai. The images were dlsooveied at about 8-30 a.m. on the 1st July 
Of the images, three were of Bashti, one of Kali and the other of Saraswati, The 
images had \mn taken from three different places in the Pabna town and placed 
near Sitlai Babu*s house. Intimation of the discovery was s^nt to the leading Hindns 
and three of them consisting of Sitlai Babu, Mr. I. J. Mazumdar, the chairman of 
the Municipality and Eahiraj Srish Chandra Vidyaratna complained of the desecration 
of the images to the Sub Divisional Officer and at lO a.m. the District Magistrate and the 
S. D, 0. visited the place where the images were found. The Sub-Divisional Officer, it 
was said, suggested that the images should be in police custody to be produced as exhibits 
when the culprits were found. This suggestion was opposed by the Hindus on the 
ground that it would be an outrage on their religious feelings. They claimed that the 
images should be immersf d in the river. The District Magistrate, agreed to the pro* 
posal about immersion and only suggested that the immersion be done anosientatiously 
esp< cially as Sitlai Baba's house near which the images were found was situated on the 
bank of the river Padma. 

The news of the discovery of the broken images spread in the city and the Hindus 
of Pabna visited the scene of discovery in numbers and the prominent amongst them 
conferred as to what should be done. One view was that the images should be immersed 
nnostentat'ensly without any procession and another view was that not only the broken 
images but also other unguarded imagrg in the town should be immersed after being 
taken in procession. The Hindu images, came under two categories ; one in which 
the images were worshipped daily and the other in which the images were renewed 
yearly to be worshipped only once in the year on specific occasions *and was kept to be 
immersed when the time came for renewing it. The Hindus held that the images which 
were worshipped only on e(H'Cific occasions and were placed in thatched sheds or other 
kutcha structure ^ were unprotecteti and by that reason invited sacrilege and that in view 
of the deracration that had taken place it would be better to immerse them before any 
barm was clone. It was also decided that the Hindu shop-keepers should observe a hartal 
for the day. 

A procession started from Sitlai Babu's house at about 8 p.m. with' the broken 
images in the midst, a Sankirtan party in front and some drummers accompanying it. 
The Hindus were positive that the Hindus who aocompauied the prooetsion were ^1 
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tttnMd A8d iliO hu«fiooM u a mark of moandag. This the Xoalemi dented hnd_^Je 
was supported by police testimony aooording to whfoh, it wu said, lathis were earried* 
About 8,000 would be approximately the oorreet estimate of the crowd that aooom* 
panird the procession. 

The procession which started at aboot 6 p.m. reached that part of the baaar where 
the fracas of the day took place at aboot 7 p.m. Before reaching this place it passed 
along two mosqoes with music withoot any objection. The Moslems claimed that no objec- 
tion was raised to the mosic as it was not then prayer time. The scene of the fracas was 
on a basar road in which the Moaleio shop-keepers chiefly tailhrs abound. The pro- 
cessionists entered the road by another route which abuts into that road in the middle^ 
near which was a mosque. A free fight took place at this juncture in which a section 
of Moslems who were in the alleged mosque and the front section of the procession took 
aotire part. One Moslem was wounded hy a dagger. A few Moslems and Hindus were 
hurt. Brickbats were freely used. The Moslems used ^Mathis** while the Hindns 
made use of logs of fire-wood which were lying near by. While the fracas was in 
progress, the District Magistrate and the Superintendent of Police arrired on tbo 
scene, restored order and the procession terminated withoot any untoward incident by 
aboot 7-SO p.m. after the images were immersed. The Moslem Tiew was that oon- 
sidering the route token by the procession and the large numbers th»i aoeompanied it, 
the processionists haii come prepared for a fight and to provoke one. The Hindna 
alleged on the contrary that the Moslems had premeditated the fracas. 

In this connection, the Hindus dispute the title of the place in front of which the 
fracas touk place, to be called a mosque. Inspections showed that a passage leading 
from the bazar road led to a small open space behind the shops adjoining which there 
was an oblong shed with thatched roofing, bamboo fencing and cemented floor. There 
were no facilities in the place for ablutions nor were there any sacred books or other 
articles kept excepting a few mattresses said to be used by Moslems when offering 
prayers. According to the Moslem view one batch of shop-keepers had oflered their 
prayers and another batch commenced offering their prayers. The batch that bad con- 
cluded the prayers asked the processionists to stop music and the melee started. 

The news that the Hindus had wantonly attacked a mosqne and daseoreted it 
§pr6Md iamefiiAtely to the neighbouring villages. The Hindu piooession terminated 
at 7-SO p.m. By 9 p,m. it was said thousands of Ufoshms advanoerf with Istbit 
and other weapons and poured into the Paboa town. The Hindus shut tbemseJres fa tboir 
bouses, and it was said, the Moslem crowd roamed through the streets of Pabns 
reviling at the Hindus and threatening reprisals Large Moslem crowds gathered round 
Siilai Babu's bouse and openly shouted that they wanted his life and that of Mr, 
Ranjit Lahiri and other prominent Hindus. Bitlai Bahu had lioense for arms and 
was prepared, to defend himself. The crowds were however pursaaded by the officials 
to dis|)erse ; armed po ice patrol the streets. According to the Mos]«*m view which 
found favour with the officials, on the 2iid instant the crowds from surrounding 
villages, made an attempt to enter Pabna but were prevented from doing so by persuasion 
and other means. Accoiding to the Hindus, the Moslem crowds invaded Pahna on the 
next day arm-d with lathis and continued to bo in possession of the streets assaulting the 
few Hindus who venture ! to come out on this day. About seven to eight oases of assaults 
of Hindus and amongst them of some leading men took place on the 2nd instant. 

On the 2nd, an order under Bection 144 was passed prohibiting carrying of lathis and 
assembly of more than 5 persons but it was said it was obeyed and enforoe<l only in the 
ease of the Hindus. The Moslem crowds melted away on the 8rd as soon as the 
higher officials and reinforcements arrived. I/>oting in muffasil areas comm>^nced 
on the 4th. The leatiiog Hindus did not attribute any motive to the District Magistrate 
or any official for resorting to persuasion instead of rigid enforcement of otton 
144. But there was a strong feeling that Section 144 should have been enforced on the 
Moslems as it was enforced on the Hindus and that omission to do so encouraged the 
Moslem crowds to transfer the field of their operation from the town to the villages. 

The Allahabad Riot. 

Two people were killed and 37 were injared during a Hindn-Mahomedan riot which 
occurred on the 12th September in the Cbowk, the centre of Allahadad city. The dis- 
nrbanoe arose during the progress of a Hindu procession on the occasion of the DadUiaado 
festival which usually takes place eight days after the Janmastami, 

The Dadkhaudo prooewioo was timed to leave Sydgan] at 4*30 p. m., but owing 
to rain, tbe start was delayed by about a quarter of an boar, with tbe mult that it 

11 
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fetditfd iha Olook Towar in tha Ohonk (riiortlsr belora annaet TUi Wii tha prlnal^ 
dnngar point in tha ronta of the prooeuion, aa near the Olook Tower thara waa a moaqna 
facing the Tegetabla market. It waa thought deairabla, in order to aroid a diatnr- 
banoe, that the prooeaalon ahonld paaa thia moaque before annaet. The alternatlTe 
waa to keep the prooeaalon waiting at the Clock Tower until after tha annaet prayera. It 
waa a dark and cloudy e7ening, and therefore it waa impoaalble to obaerve the aetting 
of tha aun. Yariona watohea and clooka in the city had, however, been aynobroniaed with 
a view to avoiding any miannderatanding with regard to the actual time. Fifty armed 
policemen were drawn up in front of the moaque in order that the prooeaaion ahould be 
ftopped, if neoeaaary. Mr. Oroathwaite, the Collector and Diatriot Magiatrate, and Mr. 
Hollina, the Superintendent of Police, and other officiala and a number of aowara were on 
duty near the tower. When the prooeaaioB reached the Clock Tower, the District Magistrate 
waa informed by a Mahomedan Honorary Magistrate, who came down from the mosque, 
that there waa exactly 20 minutes left before sunset. It was therefore decided that tha 
prooeaaion should be hurried past the moaque tefore the evening prayers began. Nearly 
the whole of the prooeaaion had safely passed the moaque, and the rear ranks were being 
pushed forward and there was still five minutes in hand, according to the time given by 
tha Honorary Magistrate already referred to, when a nomber of Mahom^ans in tha 
moaque began pelting the procession with stones and other missiles. This caused a 
panic and general confusion for a time, but the police and other officials present were 
soon able to restore order. The punitive police patrols, posted in the city owing to tha 
June disturbanoea, effectively assisted in this duty. 

The Dacca Riot. 

A atrainad communal situation prevailed in Dacca on tha 8th Bapt. over tha Janama- 
athami procession which were to be taken out later in the day, along routea where a 
number of mosques were aitnated. A dispute between the two oommnnities had been in 
progress during the last few days over questions of the route to be followed by the 
prooessiona, and the stoppage of music before mosques. Mahomedans insisted that music 
ahould be stopped baore mosques and the Hindus asserted that they would follow 
custom and would take their processions to the aooompaniment of music along the entire 
ronte. 

A section of Mahomedans decided to boycott the processions, withdrawing Mahome- 
dan labour and trade, usually associated with the processions. Pioketting was started to 
enforce the boycott by about a thousand students who enrolled as volunteers. 

In the> Karindia quarter of the city there was a free fight between the Mahomedana 
and Hindu Volunteers with lathis and brickbats resulting in four volunteers being 
wounded. The Superintendent of Police proceeded to the affected area with a strong force, 
and brought the rioters under control. A number of Mahomedans, and two volunteers 
were arrested. An Armed force was posted to guard Narindia tbrougbont the night. 

Later in the day the Janamastami procession of the Nawabpur Party which was accom- 
panied by music passed of smoothly under a strong police and volunteer-guard. There 
were, however several stray cases of assault at some distance from the route of the pro- 
cession. Shortly after the procession had started a number of men attacked Hindu 
pedestrians with daggers at Islampnr, near to the Nawab*s residence and inflicted injuries 

Cases of assualt and free flght in the streets continued up the l8th when the situation 
became normal. A large number of shops were opened in the morning. Up to this day 
172 arrests were made, 85 being Hindus. Over 70 people were reported to have been 
Injured, of whom about 46 were admitted in the hospital. About 16 guns were seised by 
the polios from Hindus and Mahomedans in different quarters. 

The Delhi Riot a. ^ 

The report of the Police Administration in the Delhi Province for 1926 shows that 
there were 6 true oases of rioting in Delhi. A serious riot occurred on the 24th June, 
when a large number of Hindus had collected in and round Naya Bana and Ehari Baoli 
owing to a false rumour that a sacrifical cow was to be taken through Kaya Bana Bazar, 
a prohibited area. Bflorts were made to oonvinoe the crowd that there was no truth in 
this rumour, and the assemblage was beginning to decrease in nnihber when confusion was 
caused by an unmanageable tonga pony. Such was the state of nerves that this con- 
fusion developed instantly into a fierce communal riot which lasted for some 20 minutes, 
in the course of which 69 persons were injured (inolttdiog 11 poliaemen) and 8 killed on 
the spot or fatally wounded, 
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Another riot oooarred on the 27th Anontt, oented on this oooMton bf the ohmivo 
lengnoge of » bed tempered Bank Ohaprati to membert of a Mahomedan firm with wbieh 
the Bank had dealini;. The Terbal quarrel to rood to blowe and in a eery ihort time a 

K neral riot wai raging in the Chandni Chowk. The riot wai promptly loppioHed* 
tree Mahomedani and IS Hindns were originally lentenoed to two yean* rigoroni 
impriftonment and a fine of Ra 600 eaoh. 

As the reenlt of an appeal to the Scssiont Court 6 Mahomedani and 3 Hlndoi enre 
acquitted, while in the caae of the remaining fonr Mahomedani and 10 Hindni the fine 
only was rednoed to Bs. 60 eaoh withont any alteration in tbo lentenoe of imprisonment* 
The appeal to the High Court resulted in the acqnittal of 2 more Mahom^ans and 2 
Hindna In the caae of remaining 2 Mahomedans and 3 Hindos the fine of Ra. 60 eaoh 
was upheld, but the aentenoe of imprisonment wm set aside in the oaie of 3 Mahomedani 
and 7 Hindus and the term of imprisonment in the case of 1 Hindu was reduced to 6 
montha 


The 3td Phaoe of the Calcutta Riot. 

The following are extracts from the report of the Calcutta Police Commlftiioner on 
the oommnnal riots in Calcntta from the 11th to the 26th July 193<^ The main 
diaturbancea during the period related to the Rath Jatra proeeaai 'a at Paikpara, 
Bairaleswari prooeasion at Barrabazar and the Moharram prooeaaion. After describing 
the incident of the diatnrbancea, the Commissioner desoribed the measnrca taken to 
quell the riots and the help rendered by the military authorities. Casualties showed 
28 deaths, (20 Hindus, 8 Mahomedans) and 226 wounded, (94 Hindus and 182 Mahome- 
dani.) There were nameroas cases of assault on the Police uffioers and men, but fortnuately 
the injuries were in no case very serious. 

From the fact that a large proportion of the distnrbanocs took place dnring the 
bolding of religious processions, it is self-evident that nomerons oonfiiots between large 
bodies of opposing communities occurred and that the police were frequently faced with the 
necessity of immediately dispersing large crowds of persons who were keyed np to the 
highest pitch of religions and communal frenzy. In these oircumstanoei, the only ell 
eotive means of dispersing the mobs and avoiding moie serious oonfiiots was to resort to 
the nee of firearms. The first instance of firing by the Police was on the 16th July 
dnring the Rajrajeswarl procession. The Police were forced to open fire fonr times in one 
day, the result being one man killed and several wounded. Dnring the Rath prooemion, 
ten rounds of ammunition were fired with the result that four Mahomedans and two 
Hindni were wounded. On three other occassions, the Police bad to fire to disperse 
the crowd. On the 21st July, daring the Moharram procession the Folioe had to fire 
eight times with the result that three men were killed and 18 wounded. The Commis- 
sioner states there can be no question that firing was necessary in all the above instanoes 
and in each case, it was both suffleient to secure the obj(*ci in view and at the same 
time strictly limited to the neoemities of the situation. There were fonr instanoes of 
shooting by members of the public, in which two men were killed and five wounded. 

With reference to the attitude of the Indian Press, the Police Commissioner says 
After the April riots it was hoped that a better spirit and a greater sense of responsibility 
would develop among the editors of the Indian Press ; but this hope was not realised 
and jonmals of both communities continued to display a regrettably hostile spirit. The 
inflammatory articles which were pobtisbed by both oommunities were greatly to be 
deplored and there can be little doubt that they contributed materially to the maintenanoe 
of the tension which led to the July riots. The distnrbanoes in the Pabna District 
fnrnished ample material for bitter oommnnal criticism and the Qovernment were oom* 
pelled to undertake a nnmber of proeecntioni for the articlee. In this conneotiooi 
18 proeecntioni were sanctioned. In ten of these cases, the offending jonmals were 
Hindu and three were Mahomedan. There is at present an improvement in the genml 
tone of the vernacular press ; but it is difficult to say whether this is dne to the above 

S roeecntions or to the abeenoe of rioting or other materials for oommnnal oritioiim. 

Ixperienoe of the Jnly riots has shown, however, that any communal distnrbanoe In 
Calcntta are almost certain to be accompanied by a flood of inflammatory articles in 
newspapers of both tbe contending factions and dnring the riots a nnmber of new joumili 
were started which are definitely communal in tone. Ordinary law clearly providee no 
adequate check for tbe suppression of poblication of this character and its limitations ha 
this respect are manifestly fully appreciated by tbe offending journals.** 

As to tho dislocation of business caused by the riots, the Commissioner states the 
gfliot on wholeealo Imsteeie wee mm SMtorial and the peeeent riots have etiU tenhei 
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poitpimed readjnBtmint of the dislocation eansed by the preTioas riots. The small 
dealers are not prepared to carry large stocks of goods and bigger merchants are, there- 
fore, saddled with such heavy stocks that they do not feel ]UBtiiied in ordering farther 
snpplies. This fact was clearly brought ont at a meeting of the Marwari Chamber of 
Commerce on the 28th July when it was decided that no Marwari merchant sbonld 
order sapplies of piece-goods for a period of fonr months under pain of serious penalties. 


Govt Communique on *No Music Before Mosque \ 

The following resolution was issued by the Gorerninent of Bengal on 
the 6th June 1926 : — 

It is only in recent years that the controversy about music before mosques has become 
important in Calcutta. This subject is now attracting a great deal of attention, and, 
in fact, it was the immediate occasion of the disturbances in April, 1926. On the 17th 
May His Excellency the Governor convened a conference unsaccessfully to arrive as 
a conclusion which would be acceptable to both the Hindu and Mahomedau communities. 
In dissolving )he conference His Excellency expressed a hope that the two communities 
would, after mutual disenssioD, be able to agree and inform him of their agreement. 
This hope has not been fulfilled. 

In matters of religion the Government maintain an attitude of strict neutrality, and 
only intervene when the claims of one community clash with those of another, and when 
the persistence in mutually incompatible claims threatens to endanger public peace. 
Bnoh a situation now exists, and it is necessary, therefore, for the Government of Bengal 
to announce, with as much detail as the circumstances of the case permit, the nature of 
the orders which will hereafter be enforced in Calcutta in this respect. 

After referring to the law giving authority to the Commisbioner of Police for regula- 
ting masio at prooessious in Calcutta, the Besolution says 

It was arranged at the conference on the 17th May that written statements regarding 
the personal experience of those who are acquainted with this subject should be received 
and considered by the Government. A large number of statements have been received, 
and they have been carefully considered. The Hindu community claim that music is 
an essential part of their religious obscrvauces, and is, therefore, a necessary feature 
at all their religious processions. They have claimed the right and asserted the practice 
of playing music before mosques without hindrance at all hours of the day. The 
Mahomedau community consider that music disturbs the devotions of those who are at 
prayer in mosques, and they claim the right and assert the practice of the stoppage of 
music before mosques at all hours of the day, and not only on the occasions of public 
worship. 

There is, therefore, a definite conflict of statements as to the actual practice in the 
past, and it is clear to the Government that this conflict is largely due to the fact that 
very recently the subject has not attracted much attention in Calcutta, and the two 
communities have generally been prepared to accommodate one another. These condi- 
tions no longer prevail, and cirenmstanoes have arisen which make it necessary for the 
Government, in the fulfilment of their responsibility for the preservation of the peace to 
arrange for a clearer definition of the instructions which will in future be observed by 
those oonduotiug processions in Calcutta. 

The terms of the licence will remain unaltered ; but, in order to prevent uncertainty, 
it will be necessary in all doubtful cases for the Commissioner of Police to ascertain and 
lay down for the guidance of those conducting the procession what are the hours of 
public woiship. 

The Government interpret the word, ^'public worship** as meaning recognised 
congregational worship, and are not prepared to admit a claim which has been put for- 
ward that the time of public worship extends throughout the day. In the case of mosques 
the hours of the five recognised Mabomedan prayers will be specified. In other respects 
the Commissioner will, according to the law, be guided by the requirements of the public 
peace and convenience with due regard to e^tablisb^ practice. In ail cases it has not 
been establiohed to the satisfaction of the Government that the general practice has 
gone bjyond the terms of the licence. At the same time the Commissioner of Police will 
rttgia the tulleit discretion to secure oompiianoe with such onlen as he my give to 
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aooordanoe with the Uw. If, however, ft pertioaUr prooetsion exeroiiee ita privilegei 
in ft manner which is ealenlated to give offence that procession and others will inonf 
the risk of having its privileges curtailed in future. On the other hand, the Government 
do not intend that such restrictions as may bi) imposed on those oondneting Hindu 
processions shall be extended on account of the demand made by Mahomedans for the 
imposition of farther restrictions. The Government have given B()ecial oonsitleration to 
the case of the Nakhoda Mosque in Cbitpore Boad, and have decided that, in con- 
sequence of its size, importance and situation, an exception to the general rule will be 
made in the case of this mosque, and that all processions passing it at any time of the 
day will, when doing so, be required to stop their music. 

These orders relate only to Calcutta. In other places different conditions have reinlt* 
ed in the establishment of different practices, and such practices will not be modified as 
a result of these orders. 

The existence of this dissension is a matter of serious concern to the Government of 
Bengal. It is, in their opinion, damaging to the reputation of the people of Calcutta for 
good citizenship, and it is the earnest wish of His Excellency in Council that at an 
early date the two communities will show greater readiness to meet one another's wishes 
and will thereby restore the amicable relations which until quite recently have subsisted 
between them. 

Feeling in the Mofussil. 

The Government of Bengal, in a communique on the state of communal feeling in 
the mofusail, stair: — It is true that during the past two mouths an intense state of 
anxiety has prevailed in many districts, especially in Kasiern Bengal ; that both Hindu 
and Mahomedan communities have been upset by rumours which they have beard, and 
that there are resultant feelings of irritation and distrust which constitute a danger 
to pnbiic peace. But it is also true that during this period there have been very rare 
occasions in the whole of the wide area affected in which a breach of the peace has 
occurred. 

While the Government do not minimise the insult to religious feeling which is 
implied by the destruction of images, the public should be careful not to over*est)mate 
the significance of many of those incidents. In numerous cases they have attracted far 
less attention in the places where they have occurred than they have done in the Press. 
There is abundant evidence of the success of the joint efforts of Hindus and Maboms^ns 
in preserving peace and restoring confidence. 

Instructions have been given to District Magistrates to reply promptly to reqnests 
to verify stories which are referred to them for venlication by editors of newspapers, if 
hereafter false rumours are published in the Press without enquiry the Government will 
act on the assumption that those who publish them bad not reasonable gronnds for 
believing in their truth. 

The Calcutta Hindus’ Protest Meeting. 

To protest against the above Governmont communique a mammoth publio 
meeting of the Hindu oitisena of Calcutta was held at the Town Hall 
on the 4th July 1926. The hall was fully packed and five overflow 
meetings were held outside. The Hindus evinced tremendous enthusiasm 
and were unanimous in their opinion that the Governments action was 
illegal and that it seriously interfered with their legitimate rights aodi if 
occasion arose, they would not only disobey the illegal srder but would 
even face death in the carrying out of their rights. 

Mr. J. N. BASU in course of bis presidential address* after reviewing the 
inter-communal relations in Bengal in the past and after recalling the recent 
events leading to the present situation* said that the communique issued h^ 
the Government of Ben^ laying down the rules as to the playing of musio 
before mosques in and about Calcutta* caused universal surprise amongt the 
Hindus, In strange contrast to the decision of the Govt. 6f Bengal stands out 
the decision of the Privy Council which is the highest judicial tribunal so 
far as the British Indian Empire is concerned- Alter quoting the reported 
dadsions in the matteri the speaker said that it would thus appear thrt tte 
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law raqmred that the religious sentiments of the adherents of one creed 
who use a public highway, should not be over-ridden in order that the 
religious sentiments of another creed, worshipping in a place on the road* 
side, might not be ruffled. In the communique which the Government of 
Bengal has issued, it has ignored the function of an Executive Government. 
The Executive has to uphold the law. The upholding of the law may be 
unpleasant to certain individuals or communities, but the Government has 
no option. It has to see that the requirements of law are duly complied 
with. If the ohiect of the Government is to prevent a disturbance, the 
Government should not penalise those that act lawfully, but those that seek 
to act unlawfully. The rule which the Government seeks to lay down 
prevents some persons from proceeding in a lawful manner and tends to 
encourage some who desire to act in an unlawful manner. If the Govern- 
ment is apprehensive that some men are likely to break the law, it is the 
duty of the Government to take every means in the power to prevent the 
breaking of law. The Government should also consider the logical outcome 
of what they were doing within the last few months. The Hindus of Cal- 
cutta have had to undergo interference with some of their ancient and law- 
ful religious practices. The annual charak procession in April last was 
stopped. The Sikh procession was postponed and the Bed Eajeswara image, 
after being taken out, had to be put back. These processions were not 
even devices to embarrass the Government or to annoy another community. 
They were time-honoured institutions. The Government has not interfered 
with the use of the public roadway for prayers, though tension of feeling 
existed. Notwithstanding the fact that such use is a serious public 
inconvenience and is, in some quarters, regarded as a provocation, it is the 
Hindus alone that are required to give up their ancient social and religious 
practices, though such practices are within the bounds of law. The Hindus 
have felt that grave injustice has been done to them. They expected that 
the Government would hold the scales even and meet the situation with 
the strength, of justice. They expect the Government to have as much 
regard for the upholding of law and order as the Government expects 
them to have. The Government should not do anything that might be 
construed as an indirect support to those that intend to break the law. The 
Hindu community does not desire to seek favoured treatment at the expense 
of any other community. The Hindus are confident that, if the Government 
stands up without vacillation to do what is right, the question of communal 
dissensions will, to a great extent, stand solved. The Hindus are passing 
through times of stress and anxiety. Apart from religious music and religi- 
ous processions, we hear of abductions of women and desecration of images 
and temples. The Hindus must organise and take up their protection in 
^eir own hands, in order that they may effectively withstand the unlawful 
inroads made on them. I would ask the Hindus to have confidence in 
themselves and to work steadfastly for upholding those ideals which were kept 
alive by Buddha and Sankara, by Nanak and Bamdasr by Tulsidas and 
Chaitanya. In striving for those ideals, they will know how to weather 
difficulties. 

^ The President then moved the resolutions, which were seconded by Mr. 
Bepin Chandra Pal and supported by Messrs. Tulsi Charan Ooswmi, 
Padamr^ Jain, Hirendranath Dutt and &rdar Hari Singh. Mr. Pal said 
tibat mosques abutted the highways and l/S9tb part of the Mahomedaosielt 
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diftarbed by tba playing of mosio in tbe liighiraya> aooaiiibla to aS 
the law. Their duty was to remove their mosques. The Gtovemment of 
Lord Lytton> Mr. Pal added, had trespassed into the fnnotion of the eivfl 
oonrt and had perpetrated an anarchy worse than any perpetrated ever before* 

Mr. Ooswami said that, when the communique was issued, he raiaed 
the cry that Lord Lytton must go. If this law was unjust, it was also wick* 
ed and he urged the Hindus to make up their minds to disobey it. Poot 
or no pact, it would not solve the Hindu-Moslem question. He charaoteris* 
ed the Qovernment’s action, in issuing the communique, as being pig-headed 
and perverse.” That was his feeling, he said, when he first read the 
communique and he gave public expression to it to*day. 

R E 8 0 L tJ t I 0 N 8 . 

After several speeches the President moved the following resolutions 
which were adopted : 

” This meeting of the Hindu oitiaens of Calcutta and its neighbourhood 
places on record their emphatic opinion that the rulet^ intended to be laid 
down by the Government regarding the issue of licenties for processions 
with music through the streets of Calcutta, as appearing in the communique 
recently issued by the Government, are not only subversive of the civil 
rights of citizens but amount to an interference with the religious rights and 
usages of the Hindus as laid down in the Shastras and as enjoyed by them 
from time immemorial. 

** This meeting is further of opinion that the action of the Govern* 
ment is encouraging the view that, instead^ of upholding the civil rights of 
citizens, the Government makes concessions to those that break the law or 
interfere with the exercise of one's ordinary civil rights and thus encourage 
those that stand up against law and order. 

" This meeting notes with regret the difference in the treatment, by the 
Government of Bengal of the situation that has recently arisen in the matter 
of playing music before mosques from the treatment of the same situation by 
other local Governments and executive authorities, such as the C. P. Govern- 
ment. the U. P. Government and the Magistrate of Delhi. 

“ This meeting urges upon the Hindus to take all necessary and legiti- 
mate steps in order that the interference sought to bo put upon them may 
be removed and they may be allowed to freely and uninterruptedly exercise 
their time-honoured rights and privileges in the matter of the performance 
of their social and religious ceremonies.” 

The Bombay Meeting. 

Closely following the Calcutta meeting another public meeting was 
held at Bombay on the SSth July in pursuance of an appeal of Mr. Bhamcha 
to devise ways and means for putting a stop to communal feuds.* Mr* 
BHARUCHA, referring to the suicidal communal struggles, explained how 
the bureaucracy and its agents who were styled friends and saviours of 
India were fanning the communal flame. Communal rioting had begun at 
Shahjebanpur iu 1923 and had gradually developed to the stage when the 
whole of northern India and Bengal was affected. It was reported that 
Muslim Ooondas of Bengal who had taken a prominent part in the recent 
riots in Calcutta, had said that they had nothing to do with the Hindus 
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Imt they only wanted to drive tbe Marwaris oat of Oaloatta* That ihowed 
that they were inspired hy the commercial opponents of the Marwaris in 
Calcutta. Again* Bihar and Malabar were famine-stricken and there was 
so much poverty that even women covered themselves only with a small 
piece of cloth. There was unusual depression in the trades and industries 
of the country and if that state of affairs continued. Bolshevism would be 
fast coming to India because of the Government’s policy. British imperialism 
and Indian communalism were the only two causes responsible for chaos in 
the country. Mr. Bbarucha regretted the attitude of Drr Kitchlew and 
Mr. Jinnah who favoured communal electorates. He was also grieved to 
hear that the Hindu Sabba was going to run the elections m the Punjab, 
fie was glad to learn that the Ehilafat Committee was not going to do so. 
fie was more glad to read the recent announcements of Dr. Ansari and 
Moulana Marrul fiaque. 

Mr. Bbarucha then said that they all must rise above parties and 
communities and must consider the cause of the country above everything* 
if they claimed Swaraj as their goal. There was one common enemy of all 
communities and sects in India and that was British imperialism which 
would keep them in permanent subjection* if it could. It *was their duty to 
fight it and to unite for fighting it. He* therefore* appealed to all the leaders 
to summon a round table conference and put their heads together in search 
of unity. It was only by unity and unity alone that India, their motherland, 
could be saved. 

The president* Mr. J. E. MEHTA said that communal strife was the out- 
come of the political struggle for loaves and fishes and thought that the Hindu- 
Muslim problem was a very intricate question to be tackled. The important 
question to be solved was the political tension in the country. He had realized 
that the Swarajists had committed a great mistake in putting the Council-entry 
programme before the public. But there was no other alternative* as their 
leader was in jail and the situation demanded immediate action. But it was 
now time to consider avenues of unity. After Mr. Lloyd George’s steel- 
frame speech which was resented strongly all over India, had come another 
speech from Earl Winterton* in which he had said that it was the British 
bayonets that protected the Indian peoples and communities. This was a 
serious challenge to Indian honour, but it was not much resented. That 
showed the spirit of resignation, if not indifference. 

Beferring to the rumour about the proposal to fix tbe exchange at Is. 
fid. to a rupee, tbe President said that* if that exchange was fixed* India 
would lose not less than Bs. 15 crores every year. All this demanded 
united action from Indians and he heartily supported Mr. Bharucha’a 
resolution. He then put the resolution to vote which was unanimously 
adopted. The following is tbe text of the resolution 

*'That* in view of the increasingly intricate and exceedingly grave 
situation that has arisen in the country* a round table conference of the 
leaders of all parties should be held at tbe earliest possible date to decide 
on a common policy and present a united front to the Weaucracy and that 
this meeting further requests the president and the members of the Working 
Committee to convene an emergent meeting of tbe All-India Congress Com- 
mittee to adopt such line of joint action as tbe round table conference may 
decide and as may be consistent with the present Congress creed.” 
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The Bengal Preai<]eaey Mtulun Leagae’a Vlawa. 

Mr> QntbnddiD Ahmsd, Honorary Seorotary. Bengal Pree{den<9 MtlelM 
League iasoed the following oironlar for publioation to the ProM early tn 
August 1926 : — 

The qoestion of ploying mnsio before moeqaee hM oome to the foiefront only % te# 
yean back and no importance was ever attached to it hj the saner section of the cow* 
mnnity. The League came into existence in 1005 and had to take part in the stVCflU 
homing questions of the day like the demolition of Waao Shana of the Maohlibasar 
Mosqne at Cawnpore under the City Improvement Scheme when the authorities shot the 
Mttsalmans, the Laskarpur mosques and grave yards at Muminpur, the Calcutta Dla- 
torbances in 1918 as an outcome of sacrilegious language used by the Indian Daily News 
on the Holy Prophet's tomb, when the Military fired inside the Kakhoda Mosque and 
wounded those who bad gathered inside the mosqne for mid«<1ay prayer and t|he blatphem-t 
otts attack on our Holy Prophet, the Quran and Islam in the columns of the Epiphany oC 
the 18th January, 1919, but never the League had to face a question of siioh minor 
importance followed with such grave results as the violent outburst of the HIndn and 
Mnssalman masses and organised mob violence spreading fast all ove;- Bengal. The 
Calcutta Disturbances of 1918 were ingrniously directed to the M^rwarl qnartm and 
a Jaia temple was desecrated for which the League passed a resolution of strong Con* 
demnation and forwarded it to the Mahabir Jain Samiti and the rioting then aid not 
continue for more than three days. The prolongation of this riot started on the ind 
April, 192G, which continues to this day is a mystery which is baffling to ni unless WC 
go into the deeper significance of the trouble which may possibly be due to the Intsnss 
exploitation of the pauperisc<i masses by the traders or in the words of Lord Lytton doc 
to the indianisation of the administration which has naturally led to rivalry and dist 
tnrbanoes between the Mahomedan and Hindu elements which compete for power. It 
is a matter of greatest sorrow and despair that such a riot is possible in the 20tb century 
and that a false cry of religion in danger is raised and the murderers slake their thirst 
of blood and glorify their nefarious work by the aureole of heroism f Pursued in cold 
blood an investigation of the roots of the trouble leads ns back to a trivial squabble over 
nothing. A tiny fire on a little bit of straw, which might easily have been crashed 
between the fingers, has been blown into the haystack. The resnlt Is a conflagration which 
has laughed at all efforts to put it down. 

The playing of music before mosques is of recent growth. The Mussalmans need to 
ignore it altogether as a matter beneath consideration. It is to the Hindus a spiritual 
tradition to reganl every sacred place of any oommunity as an object of worship and 
they used to stop music before mosques not at the request of Mussalmans but out ii an 
inl^ru religions tendency of theirs to respect every sacred place, be it Christian, Buddhist 
or Mnssalman, and this tendency has developed into customary usage and created mutual 
love and good-will to respect the religious sosceptibiiitieB of each other. You will still 
notice the Hindus prostrate themselves liefore mosques and offer " batasbai ** before a 
Mnssalman tomb. The present deplorable situation has been undoubtedly created by the 
reactionary elements of the Hindus and their reactionary leaders. 

1 humbly submit that the playing of music before mosques should not be a religious 
issue when people of other denomiaatious are concernefl. Our Holy Prophet (may peace 
be on him) himadf allowed the playing of music inside the mosqne during the Id Festival 
and asked Hasrat Ayesha to witness the same (Sahib Bokbarl). He even rooeived the 
non-Muslim delegation of Yemen in the mosqne and allowed them to stay there. The 
Khalifatul Muslims at Constantinople used to attend the Salam Alek ceremony on Friday 
at the St. Sophia Mosque accom|>anied by Turkisb Banda. The Mabmel procession to 
Mecca was always accompanied by the Egyptian Bands. During the Moslem Rule Ram 
Lila used to be held in front of Jam-i-Masjid at Delhi and the Royalties used to Mther 
at the mosque and garland the hero of the play. In Calcutta in a Bfabomedan farnUy 
musical marriage procession was started from the bouse in the compound of which a moo- 
qne wss situated. Certain Akharas with mnsio start from a mosque even to this day and 
all other akharas visit the Mowlally Darga adjacent to the mosque and play music for 
hours together without any protest from any quarter. 

I am therefore of opinion that it has nothing to do with Shariat and has been Invented 
by self-interested persons or party as a counterblast to oow-sacrifioe in order to eanse 
wanton irritation among the ignorant section of the oommunity; The cow-taerifioe woi 
made a religions issue since the eighties of the last century just at the time tlm Illdlail 
National Congress came into existence. It bac become a veritable hornet's nest to the 
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Hfada l6idm who were odiIoim to find n like ennb to the Mwnlttiiie. Ih^ hate now 
hitted the ploying oi miuio beioie moequee m a weapon to oanie irritation to the MimaU 
mam. It haa nndonhtedly beoome a cnitomary niage that the Hindu need to reepeot 
tbereligioueuoeptibilitieiof the Muialmau out of matul good will and fellow feeling 
and likewiie the Maeaalmans ; and if the Hindu do not obeer?e the aame reepeot what we 
need to get before spootaneooely and from a loving heart we cannot foru them to do eo. 
Have the Bluealmau any jutifioation to foroe the Hindu to etop their leligione muio 
before moiqaei in a public thoroughfare, have we got any right to compel them to reepeot 
onr religiou eomplee and, in use of their refnial, ehonld we reeort to violence and compel 
them to lubmit to onr dictate f 


The Indian National Unions 

The extent to whioh the Hinda'MosIem oommunid tension was at this 
time exeroiring the minds of onr foremost national leaders oan be 
ganged by the important manifestoi in the shape of a oirenlar letter, sent 
out by Manlana Abdul E[alam Asad and Pandit Matilal Nehru and the 
influential support whioh the proposal put forward there had already had. 
The manifesto whioh had been in eiroulation among the prominent Hindu 
and Mussidman leaders for the last two months was handed over to the 
Assooiated Press on the Slst July 1926. It bore the signatures of Manlana 
Abnl Ealam Asad and Pandit MotiliJ Nehru. It was drafted by the 
tignatories in eonsnltation with eaoh other about the middle of May last and 
was sent round to oertain seleoted leaders for their approval. The delay in 
publication was due partly to the faot that Pandit Motilal Nehru took hie 
holiday soon after the draft was prepared and partly to the time taken 
to reply by the gentlemen who were approached. The following expressed 
their entire agreement with the objects and principles stated in the mani^ 
festo and also agreed to join the movement initiated thereby : Pundit Nehru, 
Bight Hop’ble V. S. Srinivasa Ssstri, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Sir Zulfikar Alikhan, Sir P. C. Bay, Dr. M. 
A. Ansari, Messrs. Sen Oupta, Tassaduq Ahmed Sberwani, S. Srinivasa 
Iyengar, Chowdhuri Khaliquzaman, Lala Duniohand and Dr. S. Mahomed 
and Mahanya Sir Mahomed Khan of Mahmudabad. The manifesto runs 
as follows 

Thk Nbhbv'Azad Mahifbsto. 

" Dear Sir, — You have no doubt realised the evident danger of the new 
phase into whioh the communal movements in India are now entering; The 
situation is going daily from bad to worse and we feel that if no immediate 
organised effort is made, this rising tide will soon overwhelm the whole field of 
onr poUtioal and civic life. You will perhaps agree with us that in the main, 
onr present troubles are due to the faot that by an indiscriminate mixing 
up of the politioil and religious issues, we have initiated a revivalist section 
whioh, because of the existence of heterogenous elements in onr country, 
makes a ouBu^ and social conflict inevitable, and it is clear that the only 
real rem^ whioh can save us from disaster is the deliberate establishment 
in our midst of a national consciousness and a national atmosphere in whioh 
religious and communal conflicts and passions will be relegated to a subor 
dioate and a tower plane. 
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A NonOommnnal AMOoitttion Biseiitiil* 

'* Bat the questton which is troubling the best IndiaD minds to*dsf is 
how to sohieye tl^ ole^ effectively. The attitude of general inaotion and 
of oaBsive disapproval which has so far been maintained! is an index not 
so much of our indifference to the dangers of the situation as of the complex 
and delicate nature of the problems involved and of the tremendous 
difficulties which have to be faoM before reaching the resolution. Farther 
inaotion wilb however, only multiply these difficulties and make it impossi* 
ble to grapple with them even with such chance of success as we have at 
present. The new trend of the Hindu Maha Sabha movement on the one 
side and of the Muslim communal movements on the other threaten a 
crisis which makes some positive action imperative on the part of those 
who yet happen to retain their luilanoe. Accordingly! we have decided to 
start a movement to rally to a centre and organise those sections of enligh* 
tened Indians who agree with us that communalism is a negation of nation* 
alism and that continued communal conflicts will inevitably lead to out 
utter political! economical and social ruin. It is evident that a complete 
elimination of communal conflict from our national life must be preceded by 
suitable steps to organise our civic life in such a way as to make violent 
communal outbursts difficult* if not impossible and to establish points of 
contact between the two communities to prepare a way for the adjustment 
of mutual differences. You will agree that by far the largest sections of the 
Hindus and the Mussalmans in India want to live together in peace* if not 
in unity. The peasants* the industrial classes and the wealthy are sure 
to welcome any movement for peace and unity and be ready to oo*operate 
in the materialisation of its aims. Among the educated classes! the mgjor 
portion would willingly help freeing civic life from the constant dread and 
evident dangers of violent communal outbursts. If* therefore* a movement 
for unity and peace is launched* it is bound to receive a ready and generous 
response from the people. On the contrary, if even at this stage* organised 
effort is not made in this direction* all these various sections would 
gradually drift towards communalism and ultimately get involved in struggle« 
It is time that we should make a determined effort to rally and organise 
these sections and* in this way isolate* weaken and discredit these mischievous 
elements in our society which are really responsible for the present crisis* 
A movement of this nature can be effectively carried on only by an highly 
organised body of men of all communities who are themselves absolutely 
free from communal bias of any kind* and are united together by a commos 
bond of fellowship in the struggle against communalism. For the purpose 
of bringing together such a body of men* it is necessary to arrive at a clear 
understanding of certain principles which are to guide them in their rdations 
to each other and the public at large. We are thus inevitably led to think 
of organising a new association or party. Our proposal may* at first sight* 
appear to te only an attempt to add one more to the numerous parties that 
came into being with the avowed object of evolving order out of chaos but 
only succeeded in making confusion worse confounded. But a little rsflee* 
tion will show that we are scrupulously eliminating the one element whidi) 
as experience has shown* was solely responsible for the failure of those 
parties, ms.* their purely communal basis* We claim no originality that ours 
is the first serious endeavour to carry out the idea in practioe. We are, 
therefore* approadiinf friends whom we bdieve to be nbove sO eomsMHUl 
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prejudice to invite their help and co-operation in this important undertaking. 
Generally speaking, the following may be taken as the guiding principles 
we have referred to above : (a) full liberty of religious view and practices ; 
(b) absolute tolerance of the views and practices of others ; (c) a^uatment 
sicommunal relations on the basis of strict legal rights of communities and 
individuals. 

Proposed Indian National Union. 

^ We propose that the new organisation be called the Indian National 
Union. The immediate obiect will be to avoid communal conflicts in their 
present forms. The end ultimately in view will be to bring about a 
thorough understanding between the different communities on a solid and 
permanent basis. All Indians of whatever community who subscribe to the 
above principles, will be welcomed as members of the Union, provided they 
do not belong to any communal organisation. It is evident that the inclusion 
of those who belong to a movement, which seeks to enforce the rights of 
only one community against another, would defeat our whole purpose. We 
fully expect that the success of the national movement we are trying to 
start will, in due course, attract many members of the existing communal 
organisations and that they will find no difficulty in pining us by retiring 
from the latter. It is highly desirable that the proposed organisation should 
be truly national and wholly non-political, and that, except for the bar on 
members of communal organisations, no party shall be excluded so as to make 
it possible for all shades of political thought to join. It will be noticed that 
dl of those who have agreed to join the proposed union, do not hold identi- 
cal views on political questions. We have considered it necessary to make 
this point quite clear at the very start. The general attitude of such a 
party towards the various communities or towards those that may arise 
hereafter, will have to be determined exclusively by reason and justice, as 
our main olject will be a persistent propaganda against all forms of com* 
munalism.' The details of these and other cognate matters can only be 
settled at the preliminary meeting of the Union and it is unnecessary to 
deal with them at this stage. 

Mixed Boards to Settle Disputes. 

** It may, however, be noted that the old idea of establishing mixed boards 
for the settlement of mutual disputes has never so far been given a fair 
trial and it is time that serious effort was made to try this experiment on an 
eslensive basis. We can gradually train panohayats to act equitably in the 
discharge of their duties and it may be possible to take the principles in- 
corporated in the resolutions of the Unity Conference at Delhi as a basis. 

A Proposed Preliminary Meeting. 

" We are fully alive to the difSculties of carrying out the programme 
which we are putting before you, but we are doing so with the conviction that 
there is no lack of men and women in the country entirely free from 
communal bias who will only be too glad to help in overcoming all obsta- 
cles. Wo hope you will give to tbo matter the attention it deserves and 
will send your considered opinion at your early convenience. We propose 
to call a meeting of those who intimate their approval of our suggestions on 
an early date at some convenient centre, with the object of formally 
iDfVguxatiog the movement, the framing of the loeeeisary rules imd A 
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aleotion of offioe-bearora. Meanwhile, the undereigned will act ai a 
pro?uional committee and appoint a proviaional Secretary. It i« requeeted 
that all replies be addressed to the latter at Anand Bharan. Allahabad.' 

The Preliminary Meet ing at Delhi. 

A preliminary meeting of those who expressed their agreement with the 
objects and principles stated in the manifesto was hold at Delhi on the lOth 
September 1926. The following is a summary of the informal talk and deci* 
sions reached at the meeting and was issued by the Secretary after a week 

It was resolved unanimously that the Indian National Union was not 
intended to interfere with the work of internal reform, undertaken by, 
different communities or to require any community to suspend its mial or 
other reiorming activities. The Union was intended to be a meeting place 
for all who regarded as undesirable the aggressive spirit fostered by mis- 
taken activities directed by one community against another which were 
calculated to obstruct and retard the real progress and ultimate welfare of 
the country as a whole. It should further be a meeting place for those who 
believe that India's lasting salvation was to be achieved by united efforts 
and not by inter*communal struggle. It was not possible for a communal 
organisation to organise different communities along lines of self-help and by 
fitting them mentally and physically to contribute their best to the attainment 
of a united nation. But, unfortunately, with the best of intentions and the 
purest of motives, indiscriminate activities of certain communal organisations* 
orginally meant for the right kind of activities, had, in the hands of short- 
sighted followers, brought about a mentality which even the authors of the 
movement could not approve and were, therefore, proving detrimental to the 
cause of the country. It was, therefore, essential to bring together all those 
who bad not become too inseparably identified rightly or wrongly* with snob 
activitioB to act as peace-makers between the contending parties and to estab* 
lish points of contact between the fissiparous elements, who should exert 
themselves on behalf of tolerauoe, peace and unity. 

“ There was a general agreement among all present that, in deciding the 
question whether certain existing organisations were objectionable from this 
point of view, their present activities alone should be the dato for judgment. 
Some members brought before the meeting the names of certain orgaoisatioas* 
Hindu, Muslim and Sikh, but, after the most careful consideration, it was 
resolved that the declaration of the names considered objectionable from 
She Union's point of view should be left to the central board. 

A Sub-Committee Appointed. 

" A sub-committee consisting of Mrs. Naidu* Maulana Abdul Kalam Asad* 
Messrs. Girdbarilai, K. Santsnam, Asaf Ali and Shankerlai, was formed to 
draft the rules and regulations of the Union and to oiroulato a report of the 
informal meetings of the sub-committee for inviting criticisms. The prasent 
office of the Union was decided to remain at Delhi and Lala Shanker LM 
is to act as provisional Secretary. The sub-committee met on the llth and 
12thi most of the members attending and drafted certain rules and reguiatioiia* 

Draft Bulbs. 

** The following are the draft rules and regulations of the Indian National 
Union :««Oldaoti: To promoto and foitar tba growth of a unitad IndiM 
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nation pid to remove all oauiet of inter-communal diseord and leparatiet 
tendenoiee. To achieve these obiectsi the Union shall undertake a vigorous 
propaganda through the press and the platform and to foster a spirit of true 
nationalism and genuine patriotism among the people of India* it will try 
to create gradually such atmosphere in the country as would facilitate a 
settlement of all communal questions in a noble spirit of compromise and 
mutual good-will. Begarding the differences not settled within a reasonable 
time by common understanding, the Union will, with due regard to the 
equities of the situation, give its own finding and take steps to secure for it 
the approbation of the country. 

** Membership ; — Every Indian, not under 18 years of age who subscribes 
to the aims and objects of the Union, shall be eligible to become a member 
of the Union on signing a declaration form and pledge and every member 
shall pay Be. 1 as annual subscription. None who continues to be a member 
of any organisation declared communal by the Centra Board of the Union, 
shall be eligible to become a member of the Union. (A communal organisa- 
tion is one whose present activities are calculated to retard or obstruct the 
growth of a common Indian nationhood). 

The Pledge. 

“The following is the pledge:— “I do hereby solemnly affirm that 
(l) the only way to India’s lasting prosperity and freedom lies in realisation by 
all communities of India of a common united nationality and harmonious co- 
operation between them all. (2) My sole objective shall be the good of the 
nation as a whole. (3) My guiding principles in regard to communal dis- 
putes shall be as follows (a) full liberty of religious views and practices : 
(b) absolute tolerance of the views and practices of others ; and (c) adjust* 
ment of communal relations on the basis of rights and mutual obligations 
of communities and individuals. (4) I will do all in mv power to prevent 
oommuneLl disputes and never be a party to any of them. (5) I will spare no 
efforts to foster a spirit of true nationalism, patriotism and harmonious 
oo-operation within the sphere of my influence. (5) I neither am nor will 
be a member of any organisation declared communal by the Central Board 
of the Union.” 


Its Reception by the People. 

The inauguration of the Union was. however, received by the people of * 
both communities with mixed feelings. Whilst there was a general approval 
of the excellent aims and objects set forth in the manifesto and it was even 
reoogiised that the authors of the document and their supporters meant well, 
the feeling was general that Pandit Motilal Nehru and his political supporters 
were the last persons to attempt a work of this kind with any chances of 
success. The Hindu newspapers in the Punjab which* speak with authority 
in the name of their communal organisations wholly distrusted Pandit 
Motilal Nehru and those who shared his political opinions and endorsed his 
obstructive methods of political work. They maintained that incalculable 
harm had been done to the best interests of the Hindu community by the 
unwise and mischievous non-oo-operation movement which was so fervently 
sponsored by Pandit Motilal and bis oo*adjutors» as also by the 
subsequent Svrarsjist aotivities of these pa^e« The aaietlDg unsatirfactory 
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ftito of iSkirs in the ProTinee wee largely attibated by the GBodoe to tho 
aetivitiei of the Congreie from 1920 onwardi. In eondemning the iiia&i« 
lesto the Late Swami Shradhaoand said:— “I have gone thiongh the 
Nehra-Asad manifesto oarefally and do not see what it aims at . • • • • | 
consider that the Conference made a mistake in keeping itself clear of tl# 
political issues involved in Hindu-Muslim unity. The aims of the new parto 
are unexceptionable, but the question is where to get people who do not 
belong to any communal organisation. I could understand the new parfy 
fighting shy of confirmed oommunalists, but if they exclude all those who 
belong to any communal organisation they shall have to work without the 
help of those who really have a hold on the masses. ..... I find that 
Pandit Malaviya and several other prominent Hindus, who are the reid 
leaders of the community, do not appear to have been consulted, because, 
forsooth, they belong to Hindu communal organisations ; while Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, who only lately made such a bigoted communal speech as chairman of 
the reception committee of the Khilafat Conference of Delhi, has been wel* 
corned. I feel the new party may not prove an intolerant sect of non*oom* 
munalists, which might defeat the very purpose for which it is inaugurated.” 

The Mahomedans were no less bitter in their emphatic condemnation of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru and his supporters. The ** Muslim Outlook ” of Lahore 
dealt with the manifesto in an article full of gall and wormwood entitled 
The Latest Fraud,” 
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SlE ABDUR BABXM’s MgRIFESTOBS. 

The following manifesto was issued by Sir Abdur Bahim on the 6th 
September 1926 

** I am being repeatedly asked by many friends in Calcuito and the 
mofuBsil to issue an appeal to the Mahomedan Constituencies in view of 
the forthcoming elections. I have from time to time expressed my views 
in no ambiguous terms on the general political situation and the attitude 
which the Mussalmans should adopt and I am glad to find that the suggestion 
which I made in my speech at Aligarh that the Muslim members returned 
by the Muhammadan Constituencies in the Legislative Councils and the 
Amembly should form themselves into a party, has not been accepted with 
practical unanimity all over India. Even the Swarqjists, who are still 
trying their best to entrap some Muhammadans to buttress their tottering 
organisation, are unwilling or unable to adopt a policy of toleration and 
genuine nationalism which would accept recognition as much of the rights 
and interests of the Mussalmans as of other communities. The Congress is 
equally dominated by militant communal Hindu politicians and the political 
: attitude of the Besponsivists whose high priests are Pt. Madan Mohan 
MsJaviya, Dr. Moonji and in Bengal Mr. B. Chakravarty towards Muslim 
; interests hardly requires elucidation. 

” 1 understand from what is appearing in certain newspapers and from 
what has been reported to me that the Congm, the Swaragists and 
; toponsivists are all united in one thing and that is to keep me and the 
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partf I rapraient oat of the Oouneil or to divide the Maslim ttemhen !n 
the Coaooil into ooDflioting gronpi. In fact, do leoret la made of this, bat 
what naturally is not disoloaed by our political opponents is the method they 
are adopting to secure their object. They are relying on the services of 
^^wo classes of men, (1) some Muasalmans who are so greatly indebted to the 
Gongress or the Swaraj Party or to some of their important leaders that 
they find themselves obliged to work for them either openly or secretly, 
quite irrespective of any other consideration, (2) those Mussalmans who 
have personal ambitions of their own and are trying to form a group at any 
cost so that they may be in a position to bargain with any party that may 
emerge into power, whether that party be that of Pt. Malaviya and Mr. 
Byomkesh Chakravarty or of Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta. All these gentlemen 
for purposes of Election may even feel no hesitation in publicly professing 
dissatisfaction with the Sv^arajists or the Responsivists and vehemently 
asserting their independence and courage but always keeping their eye on 
the main chance. I wish to warn my community against the activities of 
both those classes of men. 

** 1 am further aware that there are individuals, who, for one reason or 
another, are actuated by unfriendly feelings towards me personally. Nor 
is it possible for me to minimise the fact that those feelings are being 
sedulously exploited by the unscrupulous propaganda of some Hindu politi- 
cians who have been straining every nerve to oust me from the political 
arena on the alleged ground that my principles of action are ^ communal ’ and 
anti-national. I need hardly observe that the allegation is wholly false and 
unfounded and is refuted by every record of my public life unless my politi- 
cal opponents base their allegation on the mere fact that I have been trying 
to impress upon my community the need for safeguarding its own political, 
religious and civic rights and interests by means of constitutional measure, 
while making its best contribution towards advancing India’s cause. This, 
indeed, I regard it to be my obvious duty to inculcate, not only because self- 
defence is the first law of nature but because I believe that India can have 
no political future, without the hearty co-operation of the Muslims. 

“ It is well known that I am the President of the Bengal Muslim Party 
which was formed on the second day of the First Session of the Council held 
this year, and the political principles of the party are fully explained in the 
manifesto which has already been published in the newspapers and dis- 
tributed in the various centres of Muslim population. All the non-Swarajist 
Muslim members with the exception of one or two free lances have hitherto 
acted together in that party and 1 recommend to the Muhammadan Con- 
stituencies those candidates who are willing to act as bonafide and loyal 
members of a United Muslim party based on those principles. 

” I am willing to offer my services once again for the Council but if my 
services are to be of any use there, I shall expect the Muhammadan Con- 
stituencies not merely to return me but also men with whom as colleagues 
it will be possible for me to work in unision and harmony in those difficult 
and critical times.” 


( 11 ) 


Subsequently Sir Abdur Rahim issued another manifesto on the 18th 
September in the course of which he sud 
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** I hold oloftr and definite yiewt yrhidi I haye neyer bedtated to expron 
about the unwisdom of pursuing a policy of Uind obstruotion in Legislitiye 
Council* nor have 1 seen eye to eye with the Swarajists in many of their 
tactics. I do, however, strongly protest against the method that is beitif 
adopted in certain quarters in order to secure a body of legislators willing 
to make the best use of the present constitution, doubtless a laudable objeott 
The Swarajists will take care of themsolves and all that I wish to do is to 
dispel certain false and mischievous impressions that are being created with 
regard to my attitude and that of the Bengal Muslim Party which I 
represent. I am undoubtedly trying my best to bring all the Muslim 
members of the Council on the same platform, but I wish emphatically to 
repudiate the suggestion that is being made from day to day in some form 
or other that my object in doing so is, by capturing the Oovernment, to 
secure the spoils and to injure the interests of the Hindus. I venture to 
think that the proper way of persuading the representatives rA the people 
to make the beat use of the present constitution, defective as it is, is not 
to excite communal passions of the Hindus or of the Muslims by telling 
each group in turn that, unless you consolidate your forces, your interests 
will be in jeopardy at the hands of the representatives of the other com* 
munity, but to tell them both that if you act together you can do a fair 
amount of good work for the benefit of the people, such as, by instituting 
free and compulsory education among the masses, by improving their health 
conditions# by ameliorating the lot of the ryots and the labourer and by 
organising the right sort of secondary, technical and higher education along 
the lines which will help the economical development of the country as 
well as the interests of science and culture. That is the objective which 
the Bengal Muslim Party has placed before the country. 

" We, of the Bengal Muslim Party, have, it is true, adopted a com* 
munal designation for our political organisation, but all political organisations 
in this country have in fiict been of a communal character. I fail to 
understand why the representatives of each community, while fully undercak* 
lug to see that its special rights and interests are safeguarded, should not 
be able to combine and work together for the common cause of the country* 
That is the ideal which we have set before ourselves and that, I venture 
to think, is the only practicable ideal so long as there remain differentiated 
communities in India. We definitely set our face against the domination of 
one class or community by another. If it be possible after the next elec* 
tions to work the transferred departments through Ministers, I for one 
would insist on the co-operation of Hindu and Muslim members on equal 
terms, inevitably excluding only the section which refused to utilise the 
present constitution. I must say, however, that if a sufficient number of 
Indian members of the Legislative Council apply themselves earnestly to 
constructive work, very good results may be achieved even without Minis* 
ters. In proof of this, I point to the Legislative Assembly which has to its 
credit very important achievements though there had been no Ministers 
there. Some might say because there had been no Ministers. No one will 
deny that the Ministers have to face very great difficulties which I pointed 
out in some detail before the Muddiman Committee and the prospect of 
being called upon to fill one of these offices cannot evoke much enthusiasm 
in the breast of any well-iDiormed politician. Certainly, it would not in 
mine. 

13 
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" I niQiti also frankly itate that if tha rapreaentatiyea of tha Muaaalmaiia 
of Bangal are raaolvad no longer to ba tha dapandanta of any Hindu organ!* 
aation, they are equally resolved not to be at the beck and call of tha Oovem* 
niantt Theyi along with the rest of the Muasalmana of India* are now 
datarminad to oloae their ranks and to stand firm on their own legs*^ while 
offering friendly co-operation to either in the case of India’s political ad* 
yaoce with a view to promoting the welfare of the general population. They 
will not flinch from offering stern opposition to the Gk)yernment or to any 
political party in tha country, whenever it is found necessary to do so in tha 
interests of tha country or for the protection and advancement of the interests 
of their own community which, in the present circumstances, require their 
unremitting vigilance*” 


Thff Viceroy on Comxnunalism. 

The Chelmafovd Club Speech. 

Tha speech made by H. K Lord Irwin at tha Chelmsford Club, Simla 
on tha 17th July 1926 on the communal question was almost the first 
utterance of his, since his assumption of office, on a live topic engaging the 
attention of the Indian public. In the course of a long speech the 
Viceroy said that as in some quarters blame had been attached to com- 
munal representation as being the cause of friction, some advantage might 
be gained by stating the reasons for its existence and the present policy 
of the Government regarding it. He greatly hoped that the time might 
come when, with general consent, the necessity for such special re- 
presentation would no longer be felt, but to day statutory arrangements 
were in force. Bepresentation in the Legislatures was the result of a com- 
pact to which Indian opinion at the time of the introduction of the reforms 
desired effect to bo given. As regards local bodies the decision regarding 
them fell within the sphere of Transferred” administration, with which the 
Government of India had no direct deal. The Franchise Committee found 
the opinion unanimous in favour of communal electorates. All communities 
were thus enabled and, indeed, action could hardly be justified on any other 
grounds, freely to take part in fashioning India’s destiny and the opportu- 
nity was ensured against any community at the outset being impeded in 
making a joint contribution to a common task. 

It was suggested that the hopes or fears of modification or extension of 
these s)^oial privileges were in part reasonable for the present discontent. 
These things could come within the purview of the Boyal Commission, but 
the Viceroy made it plain on behalf of the Government of India, that in ad- 
vance of the statutory enquiry, there is no intention ^of curtailing or of ex- 
tending the present scope of these special statutory arrangements. 

Proceeding, the Viceroy remarked that he had anxiously weighed the 
possibility of himself convening an All-India conference to consider the 
present situation. If he could think there was real likelihood, or even a 
real chance of such action effecting an improvement he should not be deterred 
from adopting it by the inevitable risk of failure. He trusted, however, that 
as time went on there would be a mutual dispositton among those who could 
•peak for their great oommuniries to take such bilateral undertaking in Ae 
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9ause of p6aoe as would reflect the wishee of a substantial nuyority of the 
opinion of both oommunitiei. But there was much to be done before they 
reach this happier stage. 

He recalled that the Unity Conference* held in Ootoberf 1924, had not 
succeeded in producing a calmer atmosphere which was hoped of it. It 
failed, and every similar attempt would fail so long as a conference was not 
preceded by any adequate change of heart and feeling throughout the oom* 
munities.^ The two communities should first bring themselves to judge the 
matters in dispute with a far greater measure of toleration and restraint than 
unhappily prevails at present. The more he pondered over the problem the 
more clearly he felt that the first work to be done was by the leaders within 
their own ^ ranks and the future of their community and the country alike 
demanded it. Let them throw themselves, into a nobler struggle, the fight 
for toleration. He saw before him two ancient and highly organised so* 
cieties with able and esteemed public men as their recognised leaders. He 
could not conceive that a really sincere and sustained appeal by them to the 
rank and file of their co*religionist8, sustained by active propaganda of the 
new gospel of peace, would go unheeded. In past centuries each communitf 
had made great contributions to the annals of history and civilisation in 
India. He refused to believe that they could make no contribution now to 
rescue the good name of India from the hurt which their present discord 
inflicted upon it. 

Finally, the Viceroy made a fervent appeal in the name of Indian 
National life and in the name of religion to all in each community who held 
positions in various spheres of public life to work untiringly for the new 
atmosphere of trust. He appealed in the name of national life because 
communal tension was eating into it as a cancer. It had suspended its aoti* 
vities and ranged component parts into hostile camps. He appealed in the 
name of religion because there could be no greater tragedy than that religion, 
which should be the expression and the support of man s highest instincts, 
should be prostituted by an alliance with actions through which those inr 
tincts are distorted and disgraced. Such a development, if it were unchecked, 
could only end in the infliction of a mortal wound upon human character, 
upon India and upon the cause of that religion in whose guise it was allowed 
to masquerade. 


The Poona Speech, 

Another happy pronouncement was made by His Excellency Lord Irwin 
on July 28th at Poona on the Hindu-Muslim question in which he reiterated 
his deep anxiety to ease the tension. ** 1 am determined,*’ the Viceroy told 
the Mahomedans who presented him with an address, ** with your help and 
with the help of the Hindu community to remove this blot from the fair name 
of India.” It was evidently in consequence of this earnest desire co do some* 
thing towards the solution of the problem that be bad asked bis colleague, 
Sir B. N. Mitra, to interview the Hindu aud Mahomedan leaders in Bengal. 
The exact nature of the conversations was not authoritatively stated 
in public, but immediate efforts were directed to the formation of ooncili^n 
and arbitration boards composed of delegates from both the oommuniitea* 
Replying to the deputation the Viceroy said 

You have asked me to safeguard the interests of your ocrreligioniili 
from the evil effects of communal dissensions which unhappily ate now so 
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prominent in Indian life. It is hardly neoessary for me to speak at great 
length to-day on this question, as I disoussed it fully when addressing the 
Chelmsford Club at Simla a week or two ago. I am blind to none of 
the disturbing possibilities which lurk in it and I am determined, with your 
help and with the help of the Hindu community, to remove this blot from 
the fair name of India. Peace and order must be preserved, but I cannot 
believe that itis beyond the power of the leaders of each community to 
bring home to their more hot-headed fellows the futility and the peril of 
these outbursts. Do not think that this means the surrender of any principle 
that are dear to you or the denial of a single tenet of your great religion. 
I ask that of no man. I think that, in no quarter where the facts of the 
situation are squarely faced, will there be a disposition to deny that many 
things are done to-day in the name of loyalty to religion, which falsify and 
betray the fundamental instincts of humanity from which all religion takes 
its root. 

“ The question of communal representation about which you have ex- 
pressed anxiety is of great complexity. As I have said elsewhere its only 
justification is that it should be the means through which every com- 
munity should feel free to give what it can to the common cause of the 
service of India. But if this ultimate purpose is obscured and if communal 
representation comes to be regarded as an end in itself pnd thus has the 
effect of narrowing the horizon of our loyalty, what was designed to promote 
the cause of unity quickly becomes the seed-bed of division. When different 
communities have to live together it is incumbent upon each to recognise 
that the cause of peace demands a wide measure of mutual toleration and 
restraint. That which we claim for ourselves, we must be ready to accord 
to our neighbours. This spirit, if it may but grow, will be found to be a 
better and more lasting solvent of the present discords than any artificial 
methods of representation. ^ But, until we can reach this state, communal 
representation in some form is likely to be necessary and it is probable that 
any substantial modification of it must largely depend upon the general 
consent of all communities 


The Indian Chiistians on Q>mmunali8m. 

The All India Conference of Indian Christians presented an address 
to His Excellency the Viceroy at Simla on the Ist September 1926 under the 
leadership of the Hon’ble Raja Sir Harnam Singh Ahluwalia. The deputa- 
tion was representative and influential. In the course of their address 
they stated 

“We view with concern the increasing tension which marks the rela* 
tions between the two great communities of India. Inr meeting this sitimtion 
the Government has accepted the principle of communal representation in the 
Legislature, but in recent years this principle has been even extended to 
the services. As regards the first, our community, except in the Madras 
Presidency, have been merged in the non-Mohamedan constituencies. We 
have accepted this provision, not that we believe the system gives our com- 
munity adequate representation, but because we have set our faces against 
any practice wkich will still further divide the voters along commund 
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interestB. With the incraasiog friotion» onr ohanoes in the politioal Ufa of tiia 
country become more remote, as the non-Mobamedan oonstituenoies tend to 
become the strongholds of communalism. This is not the occasion to place 
definite proposals before Your Excellency but we trust that the interests of our 
community will not be overlooked. As regards the second, we regret that 
the extension of the principle of communal representation to the public 
services has also been accepted. We would urge upon Your Excellency that 
merit should constitute the main condition for admission to, as well as 
promotion in, Government service. In the case of the backward classes, in the 
opinion of our community, it is incumbent on Government to provide those 
educational facilities whice will enable their members to compete on equal 
terms. To us the efficiency and purity of the public services is a guarantee t^at 
the humblest of His Majesty’s subjects in India can continue to live without 
let or hindrance, and we express the hope that high standard, irrespective 
of communal considerations, will be preserved intact/’ 


Lord Olivier on Communalism 

The following is the correspondence between Sir Michael O’Dwyer and 
Lord Olivier in the “ Times and the views of Lord Olivier in the ” Times ** 
concerning the communal trouble in Indiai Lord Olivier wrote on July 7 
as follows : — 

Sir,— The very interesting despatch from your conespondent which appears in ** The 
Times** lo«day confirms the correction which I have offered in your columns to Sir Michael 
O' Dwyer's contention that communal dissensions in India arc due to the Montagn*Ohelms« 
ford Keforms. The causes, as your Correspondent points out, are anterior and wider and 
his references to them support what has been written by himstd! and Indian correspondents 
in your columns. But the scheme of franchises which was adopted on the recommend- 
ation of Lord Sooth borough's Commission in connexion with the new Constitution has 
certainly accentuated and extended the evil influences of the communal principle. That 
Commission itself deplored the necessity, which it deemed to be forced upon it, of creating 
new electoral communities in addition to the pre-existing distinction between Hindus 
and Moslems, and hoped it would be transitory. Until tbo communal principle for elec- 
toral franchises is eliminated ordered progress in constitutional Oovernment will be Im- 
possible. 

But there are other causes of the increasing faction flghiing. No one with any close 
acquaintance of Indian affairs will be prepared to deny that on the whole there is a pre- 
dominant bias in British oflicialism in India in favour of the Moslem community, P*^y 
on the ground of closer sympathy but more largely as a make-weight agaiMt Hlnda 
natioaalitm. Independently of this and its evil effects there has been vacillation in 
Police action and Police court practice sometimes on one side and sometimes on the other, 
encouraging each side to take liberties. This is almost universally attested by respoMible 
Indians, who impute it— 1 do not say justly— to a deliberate desire on the part of autbority 
to maintain communal trouble as a testimony against the possibility of conititutional 
piogress. Whether this imputation be unjust or not they point, as your Indian oorres* 
pondents have done, to the absenoe of snob troubles in Native States, where the purpose 
of maintaining public order and an even balance is untainted by any such mischievous 
arriere-pensee.' 

Contray to the opinion of many Indians I consider that the regulations recently 
promulgated in Bengal with regard to processions, etc., are on the right Hue, it for no 
other reason, because they appear to me to follow the principle on which native raers 
proceed. Mntnal consideration is enforced j offensive demonstrations such as the killtng 
of cows, are in some eases absolutely prohibited. Hindu prooesaious with music, where 
there is a Moslem population may reasonably be prohibited in oerUin plaom and at ^^in 
timet, but (be Moslems have no right to expect that theae religions rites shall be sorbldaMi 
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at all timeB and in all streets, because they haTe mosqaes in every street and pray at all 
times of the day. Correspondingly, it is ontrageoas that Moslems to whom the killing 
of a oow is at best a mere purveying of butcher's meat, should be allowed, as they have 
been in some places, to make a public festival and demonstration of iliis exclusively secular 
feat by leading the poor beast through the streets wreathed with garlands, as in a religious 
procession, and as if they were about to make an idolatrous sacrulce wholly repugnant 
to their own religion. If Moslems mast have beef it should, in Hindu cities, he purveyed 
through licensed abattovis. 

Sir M. 0*Dwyer*8 Reply. 

To this Sir Michael O’Dwyer replied : — 

Sir,— Lord Olivier in his letter in your issue of the 10th inst. prides himself on having 
with the authority of your Calcutta Correspondent, demolished ** Sir Michael 0*Dwyer’s 
contention that communal dissensiona in India are due to the Montagu-Cheimsford Re- 
forms-** 1 trust 1 am not too grievously ignoraut of Indian conditions as to advance 
such a contention. What I said in my letter kindly published by yon on April 12 and 
repeated in my reply to Lord Olivier in your issue of April 20 was that the traditional 
sectarian hostility has since the Reforms been aggravated tenfold by the political struggles 
of the rival religions and races to possess themselves of the power and place which the 
British Government is, to their minds, vacating. 

Does Lord Olivier deny the accuracy of this statement 7 It is a pity that in his 
efforts to explain away **the increasing faction fighting," he advances the nniust and 
unfounded statement that ** there is a predominant bias in British officialism in India 
in favonr of the Moslem community." If any refutation is required one is furnished in 
the dispatch of your Calcutta Correspondent in the very same issue, stating that the 
Mahom^an Deputy Mayor of Calcutta in the Legislative Council attacked the impartia- 
lity of the Police on the ground that they were prcponderatingly Hindus This pre- 
ponderance was officially admitted. 

I am afraid that Moslem critics will detect an anti-Moslem bias in the late Secretary 
of State for India not only because of the above statement but also because of the extra- 
ordinary ignorance of Islam displayed in his confident assertion that the killing of kine 
at the great Mahomedan festivals is not an obligatory religious sacrifice but at best a 
mere purveying of butchers* meat ** and an exclusively secular feat 1 ** One wonders 
from what sources Lord Olivier derives his informatioa But those sources are obviously 
anti-British and also anti- Moslem. 

Lord OIivier*s Reply. 

Lord Olivier concluded the correspondence with the following letter : — 

Sir, — If by ** since the Reforms ** Sir M, 0*Dwyer diil not mean “ in consequence of 
the Reforms ** but was merely employing a descriptive from of chronology, 1 apologise 
for misinterpreting him. His statement that the traditional sectarian hostility in India 
has been aggravated tenfold ** by the political struggles of the rival religions and races 
to poBsesB themselves of power and place attributes, in my opinion and that of others 
of your correspondents, enormously exaggerated influence to that factor. Factors more 
potent •have been indicated. The fault ** says your Simla Correspondent, is not in 
the Reforms ** and explained why he says so. 

1 do not see that the accusation quoted by Sir M. O’Dwyer against Hindn Police 
of partiality for Hindus afiEects the question whether British officialism in India does or 
does nqt on the whole, feel more sympathy with Mabomedanism than with Hinduism 
and consider the Moslems a more " virile *’ community (to use Lord Birkenhead’s word) 
and better qualified for dominion. The majority of the Englishmen I have met in the 
oonrse of my life who have served in India have forcibly ^pressed snob predilections 
which are very intelligible in them, but do not prove their qaalifioatiooi for governing 
the Hindus. 


Lord Olivier on ^'Official Bias*'. 

Snbseqnently in another long letter to the Times’’ on the 12th August 1926 
Lord Olivier explained more clearly the meaning of the “ official bias” which he bad used 
In hii letter of the 7th Jnly last as given above. Wbi:> be was challenged in the House 
of Lords on the 26th July by the Secretary of Stat^ fad the late Vicsroyi the Marqaii 
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af BMIsg Aboat the itotement, ftll that beaaldtoailAjr thetviptotoiifof thaafletaliimf 
that he did not metn to impute nny nttitnde of fAYonritlem to the Goformnent <dl ladiAi 
Bat etill he maintained hie oonviotion of the esiitenoe of a hind of bias amongst the 
ofBoials owing to the higher appreoiation of the latter of the firtnea of the Moslem 
of the oommunity, (For Lord Olivier's speech see page 181). 

In this letter Lord Olivier digs op the offioial record of Lord Minto's time and on the 
basis of an interview between the Viceroy and a Moslem depotatiou writes: ‘•The late 
Lord Minto was a most gallant and high-minded Bnglisbman ; he was not eaten np with 
that sopposed discretion which is deemed to consist in dissembling opinions known to be 
^Id and imagining that if you do so, you will be tru:)ted to act as if you did not hold them. 
When Lord Minto was approached on behalf of the Moslem oummunity with n request for 
separate represenUtion (by election) in excess of the proportion of its nambers. hi 
answered : “ yon justly claim that your position should be estimated not merely on jonr 
nomericiai strength, but in the respect of the political importance of your commnnitj 
and the servioes it has rendered to the Empire. I am entirely with you.” Lord Minto 
then expressed precisely that kind of predilection in favour of the Moslem oommnnitj 
which ii in my opinion prevalent amongst offloisis in India." 

Oontinning, Lord Olivier maintained that there has been no official rer^udation of 
this policy which is by implication assumed to have been the governing dktom of Loid 
Morley's policy. For he says ; “But so far as I am aware, the government has not publiolj 
expressed the view that such preferential discrimination, however unobjectionable it might 
be, under the merely representative institutions of the Morley- Minto Reforms, is quits 
incompatible with the idea of the Montagu-0 helmsford Councils and Ministrim. Any 
expresiioQB of such opinions may well have been deemed uncalled for, the constitution 
at present not being under revision • but would it be unnatural or unjustiftable for Hindu 
politicians to view with suspicion inch unrepressed assumptions of claims to privilege T* 

Lord Olivier then imagines what Moslems and Englishmen would have said if any 
Governor-General,* impressed with the achievements of Aryan oivillsation in India had 
replied to a Hindu memorial in the terms employed by Lord Minto when responding 
to bis Moslem deputation. He declares that it is muoh more dangerous to British 
credit in India that perfectly familiar troisms, like those to which he has given expression, 
should be greeted with bombsstic abuse in British journals than that political convictions 
should be frankly expressed, as Lord Minto expressed bis. 

Continuing, Lorn Olivier holds that even the late Mr, 0. R. Das was ill-advised when, 
hn oave way to the demands of the Moslem Bwarajists 

- - T 

Olivier says, could never oc ^ , 

that the Pact came to an uutimrly end. 8uch one-sided arrangeinentfi can never 00 
squared with the prinoipU’S of the reformeci Constitution, and it is unthinkable that they 
should And any place in the future proposals of the Government. 

In so far as the Reformed Constitution has proved unworkable and has bad the effect 
of exacerbating factious rivalry, Lord Olivier attributes this result to the working of the 
eommuDal electoral franchise) but he wants to red uor that kind of representation to a 
minimum. The supporters of the Moslem claims like Sir Theodore Morrison are in favour 
of extending it further. These people talk as if the Moslems were the only minority in 
India. The Hindus themselves are in a minority in some areas. And obviottilyt aa 
Lord Olivier points out, the rights of the lesser communities (Sikhs, Christians, Labour 
etc..) cannot possibly be protected by the Moslem prescription of over-representation all 
round, “ If anything can be coulidently foretold," he adds, “ about the 1920 Constitution 
it is that it will recommend the supersession of the separate communal electorates by some 
other form of safeguard for minority rights." 

As to the suggestion that the only reme<1y for the supposed irreconcilable differsnoes 
of Indians is the permanent imposition of British rule, Lor<i Olivier obsoivcs that “ from 
Lord Mioto's time onwards ev^ry responsible British administrator or Minister who 
has bar* to control Indian affairs has recognised that that prescription is entirely 
impracticable and futile and has endeavoureci, as we are most of ns now doing, to eoa- 
tribute what he ooa:d towards assisting the evolution of fairly representative national 
Government. It is worse than useless to say this cannot be done. It only strengtbetti 
intransigient Indian Nationalists in their belief that Englishmen do not wish that it 
should done." 
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The Allahabad Ramlila Procession. 

A crowded meeting of Hindus was held on the Bth October 1926 at 
Allahabad to protest against the restrictions put by the District authorities 
on the Ramlila procession. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya> in the course of 
his speech, characterised the Magistrate’s order to stop music before mosques 
at prayer time as not justified in law and he said that by passing such an 
order, the authorities have lowered the British prestige. The Pandit asked 
the Hindus to refrain from Satyagraha, advised them to bear everything 
patiently and exhorted them to keep peace and order and to adhere to 
constitutional means. Besolutions were passed expressing resentment at the 
Magistrate’s order and begging H. E. the Governor^ and H. E. the Viceroy 
to intervene. The following telegram was sent by Pt. Malaviya to the 
Governor 


Pt. Malaviy*s Telegram. 

The Hindu residents of Allahabad, assembled at a public meeting, record 
the strong protest against the attitude of the district authorities in refusing 
licences even this year for the Bamlila procession in conformity with the 
long established local custom. The meeting invites the attention of H. E. 
Governor-in*Gounoil to the deep and universal pain which the said attitude 
has caused to the Hindus. The meeting submits that protection of the just 
rights of Hindu citizens and preservation of the prestige of the British Gov* 
ernment demand that licences for Bamlila processions be issued as u&ed to 
be issuei) till last year without any restrictions as to time and music. It 
requests that His Excellency be pleased to direct the district authorities to 
issue licences for Bamlila as were issued till last year without the conditions 
mentioned above and further to direct the authorities to give the necessary 
protection to the Hindus in the exercise of legitimate rights and to take 
steps to preserve peace by such action as may be necessary to prevent any 
unwarranted attack on such rights. The meeting draws the attention of 
H. E. the Governor-irrCouncil to the address of H. E. the Viceroy to the 
legislatures in which His Excellency said : ‘ It cannot be too clearly 

emphasised that the Government have no intention whatever to allow any 
unjust or unreasonable claims, still less any violence or threat of violence, 
to deter them from their clear duty of maintaining public peace and, so 
far as it is compatible with the rights of others, rights of individual citizens 
to pursue unhampered their lawful avocations.’ The meeting requests the 
Government of the United Provinces to give effect to His Excellency the 
Viceroy’s views and not allow apprehension of possible disturbance of peace 
on the part of some rowdy members of a community to deter the district 
authorities from protecting the Hindus in exercising their rights in 
conformity with established local custom, The meeting also appeals to 
His Excellency the Viceroy to be pleased to advice, the local Government 
to carry out the policy which His Excellency laid down in this connection 
as the honoured head of the Government of India. The meeting hopes and 
trusts that both H. E. the Governorrin-Council and His Excellency the 
Viceroy will uphold the prestige of the British Government as permitting law* 
abiding citizens to exercise their legal and customary rights without being 
deterred by the apprehensions of violence on the part of rowdy elements in 
a section of the community.” 
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TRB U. P. GOVBaNMBNTS RBFLY 
Th« U. P. Goremnimit't Rtpf j. 

Th6 raply of the United Pro^inoes Qovernment ii ai followi 
I am directed to reply to your telegram of the 6th inet. in which you 
oommunioate the resolutions passed by a meeting of the Hindus at Allaha^ 
and request that the district authorities should be instructed to issue a licence 
allowing the Ramlila procession without any restrictions or conditions. 

“ The conditions imposed by the district authorities are designed to 
secure that music shall not be played in front of mosques at prayer time* 
The Hindus claim that no such restriction shpuld he imposed and it has been 
sought to justisy this claim on two grounds vis., (a) custom and (b) that the 
Hindus have a legal right and that they should he protected in the exercise 
of it. 

As regards the first point, general orders were issued in 191! directing 
that a record should be prepared of the customs observed in ccMineotion witii 
religious festivals throughout the province. The record prepared in 1919 
stated that there was no custom of stopping music before mosques in 
Allahabad, but that processions were so managed as not to be in front of 
mosques at the time of prayer. There is no reason to doubt the accuracy 
of this record. And in 1915 the Commissioner of Allahabad reported that 
BO far as could be ascertained, the processions in the past had been over by 
nightfall when the image of Rawan was burnt on the banks of the river 
about a mile beyond the last mosque on the route. Past praotioei thereforai 
does not support the claim made in your telegram. « 

** The second contention rests on a miioonoeption. It is for the oiTll 
courts to pronounce regarding legal rights and neither the Government nor 
the Magistrates have ever attempted to do so. All such rights, however, are 
subject, as has been repeatedly held by the courts themselves to suoh oiders 
as may be necessary for Magistrates and police officers to pass for the pre* 
vention of disturbance The district authorities at Allahabad were oonvinoed 
in view of the recent disturbances and the temper of the people that if no 
restrictions were enforced, serious rioting was not only probable but practioid* 
ly certain to occur. No police precautions that are praotioable could suffioe to 
ensure that rioting would not occur, since it is impossible to line every street 
and lane throughout the city with the police. There in no reason what- 
ever to doubt the accuracy of this view. The Government have always re- 
cognised that an unreasonable detnand which would have the effect of seriously 
impairing any religious festival, rite of ceremony should be resisted even at 
the risk of a riot and the Magistrate has been ioitruoted accordingly. But 
the alternative restrictions that have been imposed at Allahabad shall have 
no such effect. It is not in any way essential to the performanoe of the 
Ramlila that music should be played in front of musques at the time of 
evening prayer. This is shown both by the record of past praotioe at 
Allahabad above referred to and by the praotioe in other years at other 
places. 

** The Government regret that the Hindus of Allahabad are unwilling 
to accept either of the conditions imposed by the district authorities. But 
they consider that these conditions are justified and necessary in the interest 
of public peace and they are, therefore, unabls to aooede to the request 
conveyed in your telegram.” 

H 
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ALLAHABAD HAMLILA PS0CSS810K 

Pt lialiTiya*! R«ply to Govonmioiit 

Id reply Pt. Malaviya sent a second telegram saying that the re« 
presentatires of the Bamlila Committee were unanimously of opinion that 
Aey could not consistenly with their duty to their community and to 
the residents of Allahabad in general accept either of the conditions laid 
down by the district authorities. In giving their reasons, the Pandit 
says that such restrictions constitute an unjustifiable encroachment on the 
rights of Hindu citiaens to take out religious and other processions through 
public streets in a peaceable manner as they used to do from time immemorial 
and that it is common ground. There is no custom of stopping music before 
mosques in Allahabad. The fundamental right which has been openly 
exercised year after year with great pomp and pageant at least ever since 
the British rule was established in Allahabad is a matter of deep concern 
to more than a hundred thousand residents of Allahabad and to millions 
outside. It should not be adversely affected by an order of the kind in 
question made without any enquiry from or intimation to the Hindus. 
While agreeing it is for civil courts to pronounce judgment regarding legal 
rights, the complaint of the Hindus is by refusing licences for a second time 
this year, the Magistrate has virtually pronounced a decision regarding the 
legfd i^hts of the parties. 

In connection with the statement that serious rioting was sure to take 
pUce, the Pandit submits if the district authorities act firmly and take the 
necestary precautions, it is practically certain no serious rioting will occur. 
The Pandit is willing to offer a thousand volunteers of respectable character 
to work with the Police. 

Lastly, the Pandit begs to state that one of the strongest reasons which has 
weighed with the members of the Bamlila Committee in not accepting either 
of the conditions in question is that they are convinced that far from obviating 
the trouble between the two communities, their acceptance of such conditions 
will become a fruitful source of fresh quarrels in the future. If the senti- 
ment is fostered that it is disrespectful to a mosque to pass by it with music 
it is certain to give rise to frequent riots and to lead to much undeserved 
suffering. It is not in the interest of good government and humanity to 
encourage this sentiment. The Pandit asks the Government to give the 
whole question its most serious consideration. After what has happened, 
not to permit the Bamlila procession to be taken out here even this year will 
be to allow resort to unlawful violence to gain its object to flout the Govern- 
ment and to inflict undeserved pain upon hundred thousand law-abiding 
suldeots of His Majesty in Allahabad and of millions outside it. If the 
Government will allow licences to issue even up to the 1 2th instant the 
Committee will yet manage to go through the Bamlila celebrations by crowding 
them into four days and millions of Hindus will be grateful for being saved 
the pain and mortification to which they are unjustly Subjected at present. 

The U. P. Govt*s Final Reply. 

In reply the U. P. Government cnncluded the controversy by sending 
the following telegram v 

The Government have g^ven your letter their most careful considera- 
tion. They regret that it shsrald have been necessary to impose any res- 
trictions. Thoy had hoped Qmus would voli;intaril;y adopt the grrangement 
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hi ooDformity with past praotioe which would haye obTiatad all aontroTanqri 
Imt they adhere to the view that siooe Hindus were unwilling to do aOi 
reatriotiona imposed were justified. Aooordingly* they are unaUe to alter the 
decision already conveyed to you.” 

Thu Celibrition Abandoned. 

As the above conditions imposed by the authorities were not acceptable 
to the Hindus, they abandoned the Ramlila . celebrations, in consequence of 
which no procession was taken out on the 16th October when otherwise a 
big procession would ordinarily have been taken out. There was hartal in 
the city on this day, but not as complete as the orKanisers wished. Several 
shops remained open in the main thoroughfares but little business was done, 
many people being nervous to venture out. Extra armed pickets were 
posted all over the city and police were on the alert. 

Reports from Calcutta, Delhi, Patna and other places indioated that 
the Dasara and Ramlila celebrations were performed at those pieces without 
any trouble. 


Murder of Swami Shraddanand. 

The news that Swami Shraddananda Sanyasi has fallen a victim to a 
dastardly assassin was received with horror and indignation throughout the 
country. This melancholy event took place at Delhi on the 28rd December 
1926 at 4 F.M. in the afternoon. The circumstances in which the crime was 
committed are exceptionally revolting. The Swamiji was just on his way to 
recovery after a very serious attack of pneumonia from which he had been 
suffering for the past some months. Only three days had elapsed since the 
doctors declared him convalescent He was still bed-ridden at the time of the 
outrage. It was in this state of his health that the cowardly Muslim, under 
the guise of seeking spiritual enlightenment from the Swamiji, secured 
admittance into his room, got the Swamiji’s servant out of the way by 
requesting him to fetch a tumble of water and perpetrated the foul deed. 
Of the magnitude of the heinousness of the crime—ati unprovoked attack 
; on a helpless, aged and revered personage in a delicate state of health^it is 
impossible to speak in the language of extravagance. It was black and mean 
as any act could be and no citizen of India can think of it without feelings 
I of the deepest horror, indignation and sorrow. For the community in 
I particular for whose uplift in a special sense the late Swamiji devoted the 
I beat part of his life, his loss must be deemed inoalculable, The Arya 
Samidists will, it need hardly be said, feel inoonsolable. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that because of the aeoident 
that his lot was oast among the Arya Samajistc or the Hindus of Northern 
India the Swamiji had no wider interests, that he was a narrow oom* 
munalist or that his servloes to the country at large were negligible. 
His “confession of faith’’ will, we daresay, dispel the notion that 
' ha was a Hindu partisan and not an Indian patrict. Shraddanand held 
ihat every Indian should make the welfare of the Motherland Ihe 
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oeatxe toward! which all his aotmties should graritato. His own ai^Wity 
WM for a quarter of a century directed towards training select Hindu 
youtbs of the country for the serrice of the Motherland ; for in a real 
sense he was, as Principal Mahatma Munshiram, the maker of the 
Gumkul, Hardwar, that unique institution to which the credit of providing 
efBcient missionaries for Arya Samiy work is in a large measure due. 
Much of that wor'k is connected with the uplift of the enslaved classes who 
constitute a fifth of the entire nation, and it was in connection with this work 
of exorcising this evil of Hindu India, which at the same time meant 
strengthening it, that he fell into disfavour with certain section of the 
Muslim community* It is a pity that activities directed towards the noble 
end of liberating the oppressed classes should have led to misunderstandings 
between certain sections of the communities. Swami Shraddananda, the virile 
Punjabi that he was, never shrank from his work and never allowed himself 
to be cowed down by hostile critics. The remarkable success which attended 
his campaign only made him more and more unpopular with that section of 
the Muslims who viewed his campaign with suspicion. 

Some of the Swamij’s followers might indeed seek to connect the crime 
with the activities of certain Muslims on behalf, as may be alleged by them, 
of tbe Muslim community. But to do so would be a serious mistake. There is 
not a tittle of evidence to show that the crime was anything more than the 
mad act of a Muslim fanatic; and, while it will be agreed that leaders, 
particularly Muslims, have a heavy responsibility in the matter of educating 
their brethren and thus saving them from falling a prey to ignorance and 
fanaticism leading to crime, no far-seeing patriot can draw inferences incrim- 
inating the hole Muslim community ** because of the dastardly act of a mad 
Muslim. Wo know— the country knows— it is a heavy blow to the Hindus 
of Northern India; every responsible Indian, no matter what his caste or creed 
is, will sympathise with them, especially because wisdom demands of them 
that, far from giving way to foolish panic and unreasoning anger, they should 
bear this calamity with manliness, courage and firm faith in the good sense of 
their countrymen. We are glad to note that leaders, both Hindu and Muslim, 
have viewed the incident in the proper perspective. The lot of these two 
communities is cast by inescapable destiny in a common motherland ; and 
commonsense must dictate to them that one community cannot suppress the 
legitimate rights of the other by resort to murder and terrorism. No leader 
worthy of his salt can ignore this fact ; and the country demands of each one 
of them to recognise his heavy responsibility, wean his followers from the 
path of violence in deed as well as in word and thought, which is the path 
of certain destruction, and lead them on to the path of justice, patriotism 
peace and their natural concomitant, prosperity. The shadow of an irrepar 
able loks hangs heavy over us ; let us not add to the poignancy of the calamity 
by thoughtless words or deeds bom of panic or imaginary fears. (From 
the Hindu, Madras.) 



The Patuakhali Satyagraha. 

The followiDg are extracts from the very informing report submitted 
by Sj. Piyush Kanti Ohose to the Hindu Relief Committee acid published 
in the Amrita Ba^ar Patrika of Calcutta 

The Satyagraha at Pataakhali, like many other awkward speotaolci as seen in oar 
country is, in reality, the offshoot of a very simple incident—an incident which might 
have been easily avoided. 

The stoiy of the Satyagraha can ht told in a few words. Since sometime past the 
feeling between the Ilindus and the Mahomedans were getting more and more strained 
at Patoakhali. Previously the local Mahomedans never slaughtorcd any cow within 
public view. This year, however, this time-honoured custom was done away with and 
daring the last Bakr-id they slaughtered as many as four cows in font diff:.r::ut places 
of the town all open to public view and near public thoroughfares. profoundly 

wounded the feelings of the Hindus. The matter was further aggravated as a few 
Government officers (all Mahomedans) were fuunil to countenance the action. The Hiudat 
by way of retaliation, started a Saokirtan party that very day and led it through a 
public road near a mosque which they did not do for about 5 or 7 years out of good 
feeling towards the Mahomedans. This create<l farther trouble which went on from bad 
to worse till on the occasion of the last ** Janam Ashtami ** the Hindus wanted again 
to lead a Sankirtan party through the same road. As the Assistant Superintendent of 
Police bad, in the meantime, iesned a number of personal and general notices asking the 
Hindus to apply for license if they wanted to start any procession, an application wai 
made for the purpose. The A. S. P. imposed certain restrictions in the license asking the 
processionists to stop music in certain parts of the main road which lay near the mosqoe 
referred to above. The Hindns claimed their right to have nnreitrioted use of the public 
road for religious procession and Satyagraha was started. 

According to the wishes of the A. 8. Pt a license is obtained daily since the last 
** Janam Ashtami*^ day to start a religious procession singing Sankirtan accompanied 
with drums and symbols and Hags flying. The Testriotiooe with slight alterations 
are imposed in the license. The restricted area is daily guarded by a posse mostly of 
armed constables about 75 in number, and at tiroes going up to 100, Some of the cons* 
tables line the prohibited portion of the road on both it s eities and a large number wait 
at the other end of this area in a group accompanied by the S.D.O., A.S.P. and a few other 
Police officers. According to the time stated in the license the proceisioni sti start from 
the local Kalibari at about 6 in the afternoon or some tiroes earlier singing Kirtans 
accompanied by music. On reachiug one end of the restricted area the prooessiooisti 
who are followed by a large concourse of people stop but continue their music and 
sing with great gusto for about half an hour or more. As the place is not far from 
the new mosque which is now being principally used as a place of prayer our Mahomodan 
brethren stand in a line on its verandah which is just in front of the spot and regale their 
ears with the celestial music of the Hindus. After the processionists have danced and 
sang to tbeir heart's content till they are tired and have treated our Mabomedan 
brethren with tbeir sweet mnsio which is as strongly audible from the mosque as from 
other parts of the road, lour of them with a ytdlow band ou which **SatyagTahi*' is 
inscribed insb forward singing the same song till on tbeir arrival at the other point 
they are arrested by the Police and led to the Tbana. After being detained there for 
a few hours they are released on proper tnrety. The main body of the piooessionisU 
then tern ronnd and move about in different parts of the city tinging kirtans till dosk. 
This is now being daily enacted at Patoakhali. 

Up till now i. e. 15tb September 1926, 86 arrests have been made and a special 
Magistrate has been deputed from Barisai to try them. They are to be tried nnder 
eectioni 80 and 82 of the Police Act and the trial of a few of them has already begun. 

This Satyagraha movement has created a good deal of local sensation. The leaden 
of the District are anzione to bring a termination to tbs nnbappy state of thingi ai 
early •• poieible bat a ooniiderable eeotiOB of the yoanger people are determiacd to 
oariy it on to a wooenfnl end. 



H6 the PATUAKHALI SATVAGRAHA " 

One thing to be noted in oonneotion with the Satyagrahie ie that they are perfectly 
peaoefal and non-Tiolent in character. They honestly believe that they are not defying the 
Government but are fighting for a principle which they believe will be nltimately settled 
in their favour. 

Having heard of dieq^nieting news from Patuakhali from private sonrces I immediate- 
ly started for the piece and arrived at Barisal on the llth September. A meeting was 
arranged the same afternoon and the whole qaestion was diacussed at length with the 
leaders of the district town. The general consensus of opinion was to stop Satyagraha 
if that were possible and to institute a Civil suit for the declaration of the right of the 
Hindus to lead religions processions over the main thoroughfare of Patuakhali near which, 
unfortunately, two mosques stood. It was arranged that five prominent leaders of 
Barisal would proceed to Patuakhali the same evening and I was requested to assist them 
in arriving at a right conclusion in the matter after local enquiry. 

Early next morning we inspected both the new and the old mosques which are only 
a few yards distant from each other, the locality and the area restricted for the passing 
of procession with music. On our return we held a conference with the Hindus who 
were conducting Satyagraha here or were generally in favour of the movement. They 
numbered about 600 and belonged to ail professions and castes of the Hindus. We then 
ascertained the views of those who were against the movement and who were about half 
a dosen in number at different sitting. I am glad to say that about a dozen Mahomedan 
gentlemen of the town, all leading men, also gave ns the benefit of their view of the 
troublesome question on invitation. We also saw the local officials including the Sub- 
Divisional Officer and the Assistant Superintendent of Police . In our round through the 
streets we had a chance of meeting stray people belonging to different ranks in society 
and ascertaining their views, 

The Hindu View. 

The Hindus maintained that perfect good feeling existed between the two communities 
before but since the past few years the Mahomedans were found to put them into dis- 
advantage in every matter by a series of events that occurred. In every case they had 
to lose ground and if this was allowed to go on unchecked their very existence would be 
impossible. They made a free gift of land for the erection of the Mosque and the 
boarding house of the Mahomedans and what do they find to-day 7 They are not to be 
permitted to lead their religious prucessions by the side of a piece of land which they 
made over to the Mahomedans out of charity. The Word ** custom on which the Maho- 
medsns take their stand now originated out of their eagerness to maintain cordial relations 
with them and abstaining from their playing of music on certain occasions near the 
mosque for the last 6 or 7 years only. If they had shown charity and good feeling to- 
wards the Mahomedans at one time out of their weakness and as a result had lost much 
of their rights they were not willing to follow this mistaken policy any further. 

The Hindus, thereupon, gave some specific instances where their rights were curbed 
at the unreasonable attitude of the Mahomedans. Some of these may be mentioned here 
in brief. The local Hindu students had been performing their Swaraswati Puja freely 
for many years in the two schools of the town, but year before last objection was taken 
to this by the Mahomedans and the places of the performance of the Puja had to be 
shifted. During the last Durga Puja celebration in the Jubilee School a theatrical per- 
formance was arranged and leaflets were naturally printed with the word, “ Puja 
Performance*' on the headline. Objection was taken by a Mahomedan student 
with the word thus printed and in the disturbance that arose the performance had to be 
given up at the eierenth hour. Slaughter of cows in public view near public thorough- 
fares which was never di ne before and two Mahomedan officers taking an active part 
in the matter further exasperated the Hindus. There were also objections to Sankirtana 
being held in Hindu houses near one of the mosques. 

The small party of the Hindus who are opposed to Satyagraha gave the following 
reasons in support of their views : — (a) The plaoe is pre-eminently unfit for such an 
action as more than 90 per cent of the inbabtUnts of the Sub-Dhrisions are illiterate 
llahomedanB who could be easily led by designing persons to do mischief, (b) The 
movement was unnecessarily endangering the lives and properties of the Hindu inhabi- 
^ts. (c) Methods like this have not the sanction of the Htndo-Mahasabba and the 
Congress. Had it been so sanctioned the Hindu population might have some guarantee 
for suitable oom^nsation for lose of life and property, (d) It is not sanctioned by the 
thinking and (^nsidenite people d the town, (e) Such a oonrse has not been adopted 
Mywhere to Indi^ The gentlemen belonging to this party are of opinion that 
vise with the M a h o me da n s is the onlp oonrse open to thoBtodni ovonntn 
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It my be noted hen that the m of A menibet of thie dtod SatyAgrihi and bto 
eaee ia pending. ^ 

The Mahomenan Yieir. 

Theie are not two parties among the liahomedans and they an all strictly of the eame 
opinion. They frankly confessed that religion was not the real point at issne. They 
complained that they had no roioe in the pnblio bodies of the place, each as the lliini* 
oipality, the Schools, the Loeal Board, the Hospital, the Dispensary and the Bank where 
the Hindns predominated and as a result the Mahomeiian interests suffered. On questlonc 
being put they admitted afterwards that this could not be said of all public bodies. In 
regard to the present difficulty they pointed out that it was the custom here to stop all 
musical processions before both the mosques since their foundation and they expected the 
Hindus as their elder brethren not to interfere with the arrangement. They further 
pointed out that the present quarrel was not between the Hindus and themselves but 
between the authorities and the former. So if, at this stage, they accepted any terms 
proposed by the Hindus they would be accused by their own people for having given away 
some of the rights. But if the Government enCorcetl any conditions on them they would 
willingly accept them as in that ease no body could be blamed. If the Hi% lus could 
establish their rights through Civil Court they would not have any ob)ectioD. 

Official View. 


The officials both at Barisal and at Patnakhali express in some respect the same version 
of the matter as the liahomedans and those who are against the Batyagraha. The officials 
hold that It is a fact that during the last “ Id ” a cow was killed in an open place, but that 
conld not be sufficient jastiheation on the part of the Hindns for inch retaliatory meainrcs 
in breaking a custom whioh prevailed for the last 20 years. The movement was being 
led by Satindra Nath Sen with a small following. There was nothing sensational in tbs 
whole matter and things were being peacefully managed by the authorities. It was only 
to protect the Hindus that a large police force had been requisitioned. If this would not 
have been done the consequences would have been serious, as the Mabomedan element of 
the worst type predominated in the Sub-Division, the number of Hahomedane being about 
95 per oeSt of the total population. They aocneed the Hlndne m the aggreeeore and 
poin^ out that they might be made liable for meeting the ooet of Punitive Polios if it is 
found neceeeary to station it at Patuakhali, 

There are two moiques at Patuakhali with which the preeent trouble ii connected. 
The new moiqne which wae built in 19U and ie more ipaoioue and better in every reepeot 
than the old one in situated on a bye-lane and is at some distance from the main road. 
The Hindus, therefore, do not at all take into account any aewsrtlon that musical pro- 
oeseions on the main road could bo stopped on the scare of this mosque as they have 
no bnsinesB to go into the bye-lane on which it stands. The old mowiue which was bimt 
In 1887 is a tin shed and i« al« situated on another lane which i. a blind one. On 
account of It. clowr pouition to the muin road there might be wme rca»nable obj^lon 
to mneie being played on it during the time ol prayer. But tmoe the erection ol the 
new mosque at a mote convenient place and having a br^ verandah n front a^ other 
conveniences and being only a few yards from the old one the latter got into disuse and 
wae no longer resortol to as a public place of worship. The Hindus, therefore, maintain 
that there sbonld be no restrictions to music on the main road on the score of this 
mosqne too. 

The Leader of the Satyagrahs. 

The reader misbt be inquisitive to know as to who started Satyagraba at Patnakhali, 
Thie has now been the only topic among both the Hlndne and the Mahom^ane through 
ont a district where communications between iu different parts are rather diffionlt. What- 
ever mteht be spoken of him In police enquiry reports and in those of officials, such as, 
an insieniacant fSlow with a small following, etc.,— the originator of the rnovement, 
BO far as I conld ascertain alter my enquiries, is really a man of parte, who oarrto 
immenee fnaoenco in the district. It i. even said ol him that Joungmen ttt 

direct lollowem and who could be counted by bnndted., wonld gladly give away tbete 
livci at hie merest wish. Though a yonngman of about SO ha has grown in experlenM 
and intelligence beyond his age after havinir gone through the test of burfAUcratio wrath 
more than once. Simple, straight-forward, strictly righteoM and at 
beaming with intelligence, many no doubt find It hard to lead him astray and. tberdore, 
hS wme Lmies too who ’are nitnrally Jealous of his leademhip. But this w often standi in 
^ood in making him follow a path that Is honourable, dignified and above gU moral, 
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The BAme of the yonagisAn <• Sriman Satindra Nath Setii and he !• the 8eoretary of 
the Dietriot Gongrete Committee. He, in brief, is a Swadeghi worker from the time of the 
old Swadeshi days. He wag interned for a long period. Ooming back from bis internment 
he took np non-violent non-co-operation work in right earnest and was sent to jail for 
two years. In jail be started hanger-strike and oentinaed it for abont 40 days. His 
present occapatlon is, therefore, only in conformity with his past career. 

The Satyagrahis. 

Trained nnder the leadership of a man who has gone into the very core of non-violence 
the Satyagrahis are absolutely non-violent and perfectly peaceful in charaeter. Indeed 
so far only yonngmen, mostly students, who have some amount of education and ordinary 
intelligence, are carefully selected for Satyagraba. They are also given a special train- 
ing for the purpose. They are taught music mostly of a devotional character. They are 
made to recite such ennobling Vaishnava couplets as, “ Nitai Gour Badhey Shyam Harey 
Krishna Harey Bam, ** etc,, and they are enjoined to show Vaishnava spirit and humility 
in everything they act. * Harinam ’ is sung for abont an hour to the accompaniment of 
Kbol and Kartal and most of them are transported to an ecstatic condition. When 
brought to this frame of mind, indeed when they become incapable of hurting even a 
dy, four of them, specially selected for the purpose, are allowed to transgress the for- 
bidden border and are immediately arrested, and while still singing the songs they are 
led to the police station where the particulars of the arrested persons are recorded. 

A Few Other Peculiarities. 

Indeed there are also other peculiarities in the nature of the Satyagraba that the 
people of Patuakbali are offering and which should not be lost sight of. They do not 
^mit that they are offering passive resistance because they do not defy or resist any 
law of the land. They honestly believe that there is no law which forbids music before 
a mosque. Only a restriction is put in the police license whereby music in processions is 
forbidden in some portion of a public thoroughfare. Even this restriction, they bold, 
is not in accordance with any provisions of the Police Act. They consider it as a mis- 
application of section 80 of the Police Act. They regularly apply for a license according 
to the order of the local authorities. They also obey the authorities if they wish that the 
time for the procession should be changed. They don’t apply the least force to push their 
way into the restricted ground. Indeed, if the Police obstruct their passage, they are 
found to stop at the place and continue their music. When arrested tbsy never show 
any force but carry out with all humility all that they are asked to do. Their only object 
seems to be to defend their rights and no more. 

Then, again, they avoid the section 144 of Cr. P. G. and do not form an unlawful 
assembly by increasing their number beyond four. They not only form the processions 
absolutely unarmed but not at all in an offensive spirit to rouse their co-religionists to 
any acts of violence or commit, any breach of the peace. Indeed by their behaviour they 
show to the Hindus that the best possible way for them would be to maintain peace and 
order at any c >Bt. If any breach of the peace is possible, it may come from the side of 
our mahomedan brethren. And this view is supported by the offioials too. 

The Satyagrahis do not cause any provocation— not only to the authorities but 
to our Mahomedan brethren also. This may by proved by the following instance 
in point. 

A municipal road meets the main road on the river-side in the north-western corner 
of the Civil Court compound. As I have already said, the real public mosque of the 
town ?r situated on this municipal road on ^e bye-lane, as 1 have mentioned. The 
mosqmi stands more than 200 cubits off from the main road which is the route of the 
Hindu processions. The police license allows processions along this municipal road and 
forbids them only iu the portion directly facing the mosque. N6w the Satyagrahis never 
go with music along this municipal road. If it bad been the aim of the Hindus to 
retaliate and irritate the Mahoinedans or harass the authorities, they could easily divert 
their processions to this road and attempt to pass by the public mosque thereon. In the 
beginning of the Satyagraba movement, the authorities apprehending a possible attempt 
of this nature on the part of the Hindus, had a large force of constables posted on the 
Bsid road both at its northern and southern approaches to the mosque there, but as the 
Hindus did not lead any music on the road the practice was abandoned, 
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HOUSE OF C 0 M M 0 N TH B 20TH JULY 1926. 

At the House of Commons on the 20th July 1926 EARL WINTERTON. 
the Undersecretary of State for India* in presenting the India Office 
Estimates to the Supply Committee* made a long speech on the political 
situation in India and the position of the different parties in the country. 

The Noble Loul said his task to-day was happily to present a satisfactory picture 
for the past four years, but it was more dangerous to make predictions about Inrva than 
any other country ami it might well be that a number of uiilowani inci :«or.s might 
occur materially to reduce the hopefulness to anxiety. Communal disst^bions among 
sections of the population, which were of a very acute ilevelopment might easily affect 
the slow and steady growth of prosperity and sense of security. He emphasised 
that no Government, however powerful, could prevent the evil effects of sustained and 
bitter strife among different sections of the population from injuring the well-being of 
the whole population. The Government of India was doing its best to prevent the 
struggle from becoming one of illegal violen'^e, but it could not. prevent thn sources of 
bitterness and distrust from polluting , in degrsss varying with their intensity, every 
department of human endeavour with which they came into contact. 

Earl Winterton described the political history of India during the past 9 months 
as a progressive disintegration of the Swarajist party. He remarked that the personal 
relations between the Government representatives and non -official members, not even 
excluding the Swarajists, had been increasingly cordial daring the last two years 
despite the apparent cleavage in their views and despiM> Indian newspapers' abuse of Lord 
Heading's actions. The Marquess and Marchioness of Ueading were* the subject of really 
remarkable tribute by the council of State although the compositlou of the Council 
appeared to b'? much less representative of the right wing or of the rro-Qovernment view 
than its predecessor. 

Refering to the elections in autumn Bari Winterton said the priNNtnt indications 
pointed to an appeal to the electors ou frankly communal lines for the advancement nf 
the interests of the followers oi the creed rather than those of the country generally. 
It was permissible to hope for the emergence of a strong unite<i party prepareii, without 
surrendering any ultimate constitutional idea), to co-operate with the Government in 
carrying on the administration. But, said Earl Winterton, the administration would he 
carrie<l on whatever happene<l. How then, asked Karl Winterton, was India or anyone 
bettered if some of the best brains in the country declined to contribute to tlie national 
welfare? Obviously that question was for India herself to answer. All we could do was 
to hope that the answer would be clear and definite. 

East Winterton reviewing the conditions in India during the past year remarked 
that there had been no important development of the Bolshevist activities but communal 
tension had steadily iDcreari''d <luring the past four years and now coa^tituted the gravest 
menace confronting the Government. He emphasised that a formidable number of actual 
oonflicts between the members of the two great communities during the past four years 
was only a fraction of the totAl number of tiie cas'^s of communal friction which might 
have developed into actual hostilities but for the increasiRg precautions of the Magistrates 
and the Police Officers. He referred to the indulgence in open recrimination by the 
leaders of the two communities as a new and dangerous feature of the situation and 
said that it was idle to look for reconciliation between the rank and file when the leaders 
were openly at variance. 

£11*01 of the Moniford Act. 

Referring to the effect of the Montford Act in increasing the communal ten- 
sion, Earl Winterton said that that, in itself, was no condemnation of the Act nnless one 
took extreme view that the progressive devolution of the functions from the Britii^ to the 
Indians was a wrong policy and as far at he was aware not even the most rigid oppo- 
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nentt of tlie Act took that standpoint. The Acoentnation of Hinda-Moalem cleavage ooold 
not have been avoided by any Byatem of extension of Self-Government. It was for 
the Indiana themflelves to show how far they oonld overcome in the future this great 
obstacle in their progresB and unification— the greatest obstacle existing to-day. 

Earl Winterton declared that an Impartial third party, the British troops in India, was 
the most effective safeguard against the communal tension developing into a wholesale 
massacre. The monstrous accusation of the extremist organs in India that the British 
members of the Go?ernment and the British officials instigated or refrained from taking 
effective steps to prevent communal riots and violence was detoid of all foundation. 

Bering to the ** Very remarkable and very eloquent speech of Lord Irwin, Earl 
Winterton hoped that his wise and weighty words would be acted upon by the leaders 
and their followers throughout India. 


Trade and Finance. 

Turning to the ** Brighter side of the picture '* namely, trade and finance, Earl 
Winterton denounced the extremist cry of exploitation of India by Britain as absurd. 
He remarked that, undoubtedly, if Britain could reduce costs of production, she would 
find in India a ready market for far greater volume of manufactures than she was 
prepared to take at the present level of prices. He said that the presentation of a balan- 
ced budget for the fourth year in succession, with further relief in the matter of taxation 
and remissions in fafour of the provinces, was generally recognised as an indication of a 
sound financial position built op by the Government of India during the last few years. 
Sir Basil Black tt had every reason to be happy when he compared to-day's financial 
position with that of a few years ago. 

The success of the rupee loan showed the high esteem in which the Government of 
India's credit stood while the fact that tho. yield of the representative Indian Government 
securities in London was about five per cent, showed that India's credit in London was 
fully as high as that of the Dominions and indeed second only to that of His Majesy’s 
Government. 

Earl Winterton hoped that the Currency Commission's report would be in the hands 
of the members before recess. Meanwhile he declined to anticipate its contents. He 
hoped that wireless telegraphic communications between India and England would be 
established within a few months. 

Beferring to the Government of India's decision to extinguish the exports of opium 
except for medical and scientific purposes by annual reductions, Earl Winterton empha- 
sised that the decision which had bwn taken with the hearty concurrence of the Secretary 
of State must not be regarded as a sudden death-bed repentance. On the contrary it 
was the culminating point of a series of measures taken in the past to regulate and 
restrict the export of opium from India. Emphasising the differences in the styles of 
living of Indian and Western workers, Earl Winterton said that no effort should be spared 
to better the conditions of Indian cities where overcrowding and disease followed in the 
wake of the industrialism. He paid a tribute to the many excellent housing schemes 
developed by enlightened industrialists in India. He hoped there would be no respite in 
their good work, while the Indian worker must be educated to take advantage of the 
better conditions. 

Earl Winterton, referring to the military matters, pointed out that the Army expen- 
diture had been reduced without the loss of efficiency. A good deal more roust be done 
before the Army in India could be said to be properly housed. 

Beferring to the Frontier he said that ho saw no reason why, if we continued to cany 
out tlie present policy, Waziristan should not become as peaceful as Baluchistan. 

I. 0. 8. 

As regards Lee Commission recommendations in respect of Civil Service 
he was pleased to say that a decision bad been reached in the case of almost 
all the officers appointed by the Secretary of State. Most of the recommendations 
from the Government of India and the local Governments in respect of them bad been 
received and were being considered and the rest were expected shortly and all possible 
steps were being taken to expedite the decision. The position with regard to the re- 
cruitment to Indian Services continued to improve satisfactorily. The entry for the Civil 
Service Examination in August was 183 compared with 184 last year. The former 
total included 93 Europeans, compared with 71 last year and 31 out of 98 had entered 
for the Indian Civil Service only. There had been no falling off oompared with the 
standard before the war in the academic attainments or personal fitness of the candidatis 
selected. 
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IBarl Wintertoo Mid that be had iotl aeen a moet fafoorable report regardtng tba 
Oalibre of the eandidatee to the Police Sertioe this year. He paid a Tory high tribute to 
Handyside (who died in the Frontier aotion against outlaws) obaraoterislng him aa 
^e tme type of Bliiabethan chivalry and courage. He said that be bad now entered 
immortality which the Frontier tradition conferred only on great bravery, great 
generosity and great honour. There he would stand with Nicholson and Roosbappel, 
Bari Winterton was sure that Britain would continue to send such best men to the fields 
of bononiable and onerous service in India. 

Sooth Africa. 

Bari Winterton said that a year ago the question of the Indians in South Africa 
reached a critical stage. Opinion in India and of Indians in South Africa wascioited 
and alarmed. The whole situation was changed as a result of the Deputation to South 
Africa. The Conference would be held between the two Governments at the end of the 
year to explore ail possible methods (o arrive at an amicable solution of the very difficult 
problem. The Government of India was to be congratulated on the ability and tbo 
patience with which it had comluctcd the prolonged negotiations. These qualities with 
the conciliatory spirit of the Union Government had at length maiie possible a meeting 
of the Conference to discuss the whole problem. Whatever the result of the Ti nferenoe 
it would at least meet in far more favourable atmosphere than until recent? seemed 
possible. It was not desirable for him to say more lest the word tends lu dissipate the 
atmosphere of conciliation and reasonableness which had gathered round the problem 
and he appealed to the House to follow his lead in this respect. 

The Labour Attack. 

Messrs. Thomas Johoston (Labour Member for Dundee) and Ernest 
Thurtle (Labour Member for Shoreditch) were not, however, to be caught 
napping over such an important question and tackled the Earl so well while 
on the question of the Burma detenus’ statement that he could only get out 
of the uncouth situation by pointing to the clock and saying, ** I cannot 
attempt to satisfy the Hon. Gentleman opposite on that point, and I have 
not time to do so 

Mr. THUKTLB iu bis speech said 

** Before I develop the one point with which 1 wish to deal, I would like to call 
attention to the very unsatisfactory condition in which India finds itself in its relations 
with this House. Although the House excercises supervision over the administration of 
India, and although we are under a solemn pleilge to give the people of India real Helf- 
Government at the earliest {KWi^ible roomeni, it is only by an accident, as it were by an 
afterthought, that we happen to he spending one parliamentary day in the Bession In 
discQSsing this great, subject of India, I am not going to say that that is the fault of 
anyone in particular It is inherent in the way m which our Imperialist organisation is 
built up. The Members of this House are very naturally much more concerned with 
domestic issues than they arc with Imperial rHsues. Domestic issues like the coal dispute 
arc very actute, and they are often very urgent, and it is only natural that hon. 
Members should think much more about those issues than about a great question like the 
Government of India, with its 300,000,000 {leople. The moral of that is that it is the 
duty of this House at the earliest possible moment to divest itself of a responsibility which 
it cannot properly discharge, and it should take the earliest opportunity of giving to India 
the real aelLGovernment which the people of that country want. 

Condemned on Untested Charges. 

The point with which 1 wish to deal is the internment of political prisoners in 
India without trial, and here I would like to espreiv my astonishment at the attitude 
taken np by the Noble Lord, the Under-Secretary just now, when my hon. Friend the 
Member for Dundee (Mr. Johnston) made a stotement about the agents provocateur.** 
He said that an inquiry having been made by the officials concerned, without tlm 
accused men having been heard, that inquiry was quite sufficient for him, and he wanted 
BO farther evidence. 1 am astonished that the Noble Lord should take up snob an attltodr. 

I always regarded him as being a type of fair-minded Englishman. (An Hon. Member : 
M So he is *) Well, it does seem to me curious that be should regard an ** ex parte ** inquiry 
by a set of officials as being satisfactory and as pitifying him in caUing theas two 
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men orjminElB. I wonder how the Noble Lord himself would like to be cftlled ft orlmiiiftl 
if oertftin ohftrges were mftde ftgftinst hi^ by people unknown to him, if the soundneis 
of those charges was investigated, in his absence, and he was not entitled either to speak 
himself, to cross-ezHtnine the people making the charges, or to have someone there to 
perform this function for him. If in those circumstances he were found guilty, 1 am 
sure hie blood would boil if someone afterwarils called him a criminal, and 1 think he 
ought to be a little more circumspect than he was just now in using that most offensive 
term against citizens of the British Empire who have been charged with offences of 
which they have never bad a fair opportunity of clearing themselves. Charges have been 
made, but they have never been expressly formulated and their soundness has never been 
tested in a court of law, 


Intimidation of witnesses — a Myth« 

I submit to this Committee that the Bengal Ordinance, which we are considering, 
is a great blot upon the Government of India, It runs counter to the very elementary 
British principle that no man should be condemned unheard, but, as the Noble Lord 
told us this afternoon, there are some 130 British subjects who arc at present under one 
form of restraint or another in India, who have been condemned without being given 
the slightest opportunity of proving w nether or not they were innocent. The justification 
for this Bengal Criminal Ordinance Act was the statement that the ordinary common 
Jaw would not be effective in dealing with these particular cases. It was said that if 
the cases were tried in the open court, there would be intimidation of witnesses and there 
might be violence offered to witnesses, but it is perfectly true, as my Hon. Friend the 
Member for Dundee said — and 1 challenge the Noble Lord to produce any evidence to 
the contrary — that the authorities in India have not been able to adduce a single case 
in recent times— that is, since the Bengal Criminal Ordinance Act came into force, and 
even for two years before that— in which there has been any intimidation of witnesses. 
The Noble Lord says he is prepared to produce evidence to show that intimidation has 
been taking place but if he does ihat (o-nfght he will be doing something which the 
Government of India have been unable to do in the Legislative Assembly and I should 
hear that evidence with very great interest. 

Unfounded Charges. 

1 want to suggest to the Committee that there was absolutely no justification at all 
for applying this exceptionally suppressive measure to India. There is no proof that the 
ordinary law has broken down. It was said, for instance, that there was a great deal 
pf smuggling of arms, ammunition, and explosives of one kind and another going on, and 
iLv. warrants' which were issued for the search ami arrest of these men expressly stipulated 
that '^hsy were intended to discover arms and explosives in the residence of these men. 
The iearches took place, and there was not a single bomb, revolver or explosive ingredient, 
nor indeed a single revolutionary document, found in the bouses searched. There is one 
particular point which could be tested, and what was the result ? The Commissioner of 
Police for Calcutta, Sir Charles Tegart, who was then Mr. Tegart, admitted a few days 
after the raids had taken place that not a single revolver nor any explosive or bomb had 
been discovered in these houses. That is an indication of the amount of substance there 
is in the charges against these men. One was smuggling of arms and ammunition, the 
other was revolutionary conspiracy to overthrow the Government by violence and the 
third was conspiracy to assassinate Government officials. The Committee ought to 
remember the kind of men who have been arrested on charges of this sort. There is the 
Chief Executive Officer of Calcutta Corporation, a man of great culture, of great refine- 
ment, of unimpeachable character. Is it at all conceivable that that man has been 
conspirirg to assassinate Government officials ? There are many other men of his type 
among the prisoners. I do not think the Noble Lord or anyone else could seriously 
suggest that men of that type were really involved in criminal conspiracy. 

Challenge to Produce Evidence. 

TbeGovernment is said to have got evidence. I would like the Noble Lord to tell 
us what kind of evidence they liave got. Have they any dooumentary evidence ? If 
they have, I hope he will say so. If they have not, I hope he will say what kind of evidence 
they are relying upon. Presumably they are relying upon verbal statements by some 
people who may or may not be enemies of those charges. The Noble Lord knows enongh 
about human nature to know that motives of jeolonsy or hatred may enter into state- 
ments of that kind. It is quite conceivable that some of the brilliant yonng men in the . 
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Bwamjiit jPurty hvrt made enemiei and that them cnemiei haire taken Um opportnniiy 
ot bearing the witnem against them. The only way of testing whether snoh obfbgea nra 
false or true is by examination and oroas^xamination. In a British Court of Law the 
nnsnpported eridence of a witness is not accepted until it has b en subject in examination 
and cross-examination. None of this evidence has been subjected to that. It is expressly 
forbidden in the Ordinance that either these men or their representatives shall be entitle 
to be present when their eases are being heard I do not know what the constitutional 
lawyers of this country think of procedure of that kind, but to me as a layman it seems 
a gross outrage on elementary British justice. 

Chorus of Condemnation. 

A very distinguished public servant who bad a long and honourable oonneotion with 
India, said something about it in his time. I refer to Lord Horley. In 1908 there were 
deportations from India without trial and Lord Morley, who was then the Secretary of 
State for India, was very concerned about what was happening. He wrote on the l8th 
November to Lord Minto who was then Viceroy : 

** One thing I do beseech you to avoid a single case of investigation in the absence 
of the accused." 

All these oases to which I am referring are taking place in the abS''ii.'C of the 
accused. 

“ We may argue as much as we like about it and there may be no substantial in- 
justice about it, but it has an ugly, Continental, Austrian, Russian look about it." 

in 1909 there was active agitation am mg the roombers of the Tory party themselves 
against these deportations without trial. In that year Lord Morley wrote, and it is of 
great interest in view of wlio is the present occupant of the position of Hecretary of State 
for India : 

** In the last fusillade of (luestions at the lieginning of the week, a very clever Tory 
lawyer, P. E. Smith, the rising hope of his party, joined the hunt, and some of the best 
of our men are getting uneasy. The point taken Is the failure to tell the deportee what 
he is arrested for, to detain a man without letting him know exactly why, to give him 
chance of clearing himself. In spite of your Indian environment, you can easily under- 
stand bow distastefnl is such a line as that to our honest Englishmen with their good 
traditions, and you will perceive the difficulty of sustaining a position so uncongenial to 
popular habits of mind." 


What JiOrd Birkenhead Thought in 1909. 

But I think I can produce even better authority than that. This question was asked 
on the 23rd May 1909 : 

“Has the evidence against the prisoners concerned been made known to them so as 
to give them an opportunity of explaining or dealing with it "? 

That is a very peitjn'*ijt <iuesiion, which I would have been proud to put myself. It 
was not put by me, however ; that question was put by Mr. P. E. Smith, now Lord 
Birkenhead. Again, he asked another question which shows how he, as a constitutional 
lawyer, soaked in the British tradition that a man i-hould not be tried and punished 
unheard, was very oonc rued and disturbed at what was bap[>ening at the time, which 
something analogous to what is happening now. He asked ; 

“ Will the right hon. Oentleman say what is the objection to informing the persons 
who have been deported a^ to the evidence and the grounds upon which they have been 
deported ?" 

Demand for Release or Profier Trial 

1 am prepared to rest my case on the authority of the present Secretary of State 
for India. What was good law in those days, what waa good constitutional usage, what 
waa good doctrine of ordinary British juatice is equ'diy good to-day. I am prepared 
to support him in demanding that these men should either be releaaed forthwith or be 
given an opportunity of proper trial according to the conception of British jnitice on 
the attitude taken op by Lord Birkenhead in those days. It is aaid that every man who 
has been charged is a member of a terrorist organisation. We might ask just aa a small 
act of iostiee whether he would not give the name of the terrorist organisation referred to. 
That cannot incriminate anybody. There is no witness involved to be subjected to 
violence afterwards if he gives the name. 1 would invite him to do so as proof of the 
bona-fides of the Government in the matter, 1 would remind him of tbii--it may not 
be true, 1 have no fonndation in fact— but there is an ugly sesnieion abrosd in India 
that these men are being token and interned not beoaose theie is any reality in 
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the cb*rges fromaUted againet them hot because they were particularly able and 
aetiye members of a political party which was becoming a great menace to the powers 
that be m India. If he would clear my mind and the minds of many people in India 
of that suspicion, be should at least be prepared to tell us the name of the terrorist 
organisation. 

My final word is this, These men have now been interned, and hare bad their 
liberty taken away. I do not care what internment it is, but their liberty has been taken 
away for nearly two years and they have had no chance of defending themselves. How 
much longer are they to be kept in this position 1 Is it the intention of the Government 
of India to keep these men interned tor the rest of their lives f Not even the Noble 
Lord-die-hard though he may be — is prepared to get up in this Committee to-night and 
say that these men are to be interned without trial for the rest of their lives. That 
brings ns to this. That some time or other the Govermnent must say that these men must 
be released and come to trial according to the ordinary perceptions of British justice. 
Therefore, I invite the Noble Lord to urge the Government that they must come some 
time or other to say that there shall be no further delay in the matter but that for the 
credit of our British justice and the credit of our reputation in India these men in the 
near future shall either be brought to trial or set at liberty. 

Mr. JOHNSTON in the course of his speech said ; — 

** 1 rise, however, particularly to discuss a subject which has not been discussed this 
afternoon. The Noble Lord himself, in his introductory statement, skated over the subject. 
I compliment him on his statement this afternoon and on the number of the subjects he 
was able to deal with in a smallish way in the time at his disposal. But I must say 
that 1 admire him when he is more natural than he was. His loquacity was restrained 
this afternoon, and I admired his politeness and affability. Personally, however, 1 
prefer him when he is more pugnaoioas. Probably I shall succeed him in making him 
more pugnacious before I am finished. 

No charge against Mr. Subhas Bose. 

1 want to refer to the subject of deportation of persons without trial, without even 
a charge levelled againet them. 1 want to take one specific case as an illustration— the 
case of Mr. Bubhas Chandra Bose, the late town clerk, or Chief Esecutive Officer of the 
second city of the Empire, Calcutta, The Chief Executive Officer really means an official 
like our town clerk. Mr. Bose a year and nine months ago was arrested under the Bengal 
Ordinance, or, I think, it is Begulation No. Ill of 1818 passed at a time when the 
descendants of the Grand Mogul sat on the throne of Delhi. The Hegulation was passed 
to deal with foreign Powers, with trouble on the frontier, perhaps with French emissaries, 
Mr. Bose was arrested, put into gaol, and has lain there for a year and nine months. 
No charge has been preferred against him to this day. No charge was levelled against 
him, and frequent attempts have been made in this House and elsewhere to extract from 
the Noble Lords a reason, a justification for his imprisonment without charge or trial. 
It is non-British and inhumane. So far we have failed to obtain any satisfaction. When 
this Ordinance was being passed the late Viceroy, Lord Beading made this statement : 

“ This Ordinance is directed solely to those ends, and will in no way touch or affect 
the interests or the liberties of any citizen, whether engaged in private or public affairs, 
BO long as they do not give themselves up to criminal methods.*’ 

1 am not concerned to deny that the Government of India have arrested persons 
under the Ordidance guilty of violent agitation, or agitation which made for and ended 
in violence. I do not deny that. But what responsible people in India do deny is that 
there is any discoverable person or justification for arresting the town clerk of Calcutta 
and confiniag a man like him in gaol for 21 months without any charge. 

Agents Provocateur. 

Let me take this evidence. I have here a statement signed by two other persons, 
Bhuprndra Kumar Dutt and Jiban Lall Chatter jee. It is to the following effect : 

** When we first joined the Indian National Congress and the N. C. O. movement 
we found mixing freely with the young men of the country, amongst others, a certain 
person whose name we are ready to disclose in case of a proper and impartial inquiry 
into this most serious affair. We have knowledge that while previously looked up in 
gaol as State prisoner, this man, along with some others of his ilk, was in touch with 
and helping the secret service even from gaol. While the non-violent N.C.O. movement 
was at its full swing be was inciting— trying to incite^young men to form a party of 
violence. He tried to persuade even some of ns to take up the leadership ot such a 
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fNir^ ai againit the party of non-violence N. 0. 0. whieh| aooording to hie preaohlnge 
wae doing immense harm to the ooantry. Failing to Instigate persons who knew 
something of men and things, he began to oharaoterise those persons with having tnrned 
moderate, and we know that with an amount of oratory and support and flnanoed 
by dark powers from behind, he sncoeeded in getting together a batch of young men. 
We had very strong reasons to believe that whatever political violence has bm oommtt* 
ted in Bengal after the non-co-operation movement is the activity of this group oonsla- 
ing of the innocent dupes of this agent provocateur,** and was inciteii and engineered 
by him,** 

Here is a criminal evidence. The writers of this letter were prepared to give the 
man's name if need be anti everything abont him. The name, I think, came oat in 
Oonrt, but for good reasons, doubtless, the matter was not pressed by counsel for defenoe, 

**Csarist Proceeding** 

Here is a definite allegation. It is a definite allegation of a Government agent 
inciting young men to violence. Is it, we arc* entitled to ask, on the strength of sab- 
orned evidence, that men are landed in gaol f We are entitled to ask that question. It 
is an anomalous proceedins. It is a Csarist proceeding. The great Osar of Cassia got 
hold of the Int<?llectaalB and sent them off to Siberia, But thi* British Empire cannot 
last on this kin<l of thinti. If this man had committed crime he ougL: to have been 
brought to trial. Let such m<'n be charged | I know what the answer will be in the 
case of Mr. Bose and men of his type or kind. It is that if they were brought to trial 
then the witnesses and others would be murderetl. Bat I have firsthand knowledge from 
the Chairman of the Swacapst party who says that strings of cases can be produced, 
tiled by Indian Judges an<i Indian juries, with Indians witnesses, where the accused 
was found guilty and where no harm has come to the witnesses or to the jurors. It Is 
declareil that there is no evidence wliatever of any violence to witnessits or to Jurors 
unless the Government goes back for almost 18 years. 

The So-called Enquiry. 

Sari Winterton : This is a definite charge and deals with some persons of tho 
Hon'ble Member’s scqaaintance. There was an inquiry into these allegations, and they 
were found to be utterly unfounded, i cannot give instancsa at the moment, but I 
will in my reply give numbers of cases where the witnesses bad been interfered with. 

Mr. Johnston : I will take the first point of the Noble Lord. An appeal was sent 
from gaol to Lord Reading. I understand the Noble Lord to say that these statemenla 
have been examined by him personally. 

Earl Winterton : Yes, I saw the allegations that were made. They were without 
foundation. 

Mr. Johnston : May I ask the Noble Lord when that inquiry was held f Were these 
two prisoners represented at the inquiry t Was their evidence taken or was an 
** exparte ** inquiry held in their absence f 

Earl Winterton : If the Hon. Member takes the view, which is very much favoured 
by his party on this qurstion, then it is useless for me to argue. What I say is that an 
inquiry was belli by the proper authority and the allegations were found to be devoid of 
all foundation. 

Mr. Johnston : Did some officer of the Government made an inquiry into the definite 
statement made by these two men ? 

Earl Winterton : Two criminals in goal made allegations against the authorities, and 
those authorities, in accordance with the practice of Inquiry into such allegations, made 
full inquiries and those allegations were found to be without fonodation. 1 know that 
will not convince the Hon. Member, because be suffers from the delusion-— 

Mr. Johnston : I want to know. Captain Fitsroy, if that is a Parliamentary expres- 
sion, and 1 would remind the Noble Lord that two can play at that game. 

The Deputy Chairman : The Noble Lord did not say anything which is out of order. 

** No Justification for these Arrests.** 

Mr. Johnston ; The Noble Lorn has been very nngentlsmanly, and if be wants that 
kind of fighting he can have it There has been no impartial inquiry at all into this 
matter, and to say that an inquiry was held by some officer, who may perhaps have bseu 
implicated in organising agents provocateur, and to hold the inquiry in the absence of 
those who make the accusation, is worse than a Russian procedure. There is no dclnslon 
abont the fket that these people are in goal without trial, and 1 deny that anybody is a 
criminal until be bat been found guilty in an open Court, If a man is simply arrested on 
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word o! a police offloer or an agent*proYOoatenr 1 deny that he is a criminal. I ha?e 
tried to see both eidee of this qaestion. I have made inquiriee among offloiale and English 
representatives in Calcatta and elsewhere. I have taken the tronble to read up the proceed- 
ings in the Legislative Assembly. I have read the speech made by Mr. Donovan, which 
was a very able speech and 1 find that no attempt has been made to justify under the 
British flag imprisonment without trial and my firm conviction is that there is no justi- 
fication for these arrests. This kind of thing is simply poisoning the whole of our 
administration in India and is preventing proper harmonious relations between the races 
and the classes. This House ought to ring with indignation against any Government 
which permits the putting of men into prison without a charge and without trial.*' 

Col, WEDGWOOD declared that Lord Irwin was perhaps the ideal Viceroy India 
could have during her present troubles, — not merely democratic, but his religious sincerity 
enabled him to make a profound appeal to India with its religious dissensions. It 
seemed to him that Lord Irwin was a man to whom religion came only second to pride 
in Britain’s traditions and that was exactly a sort of control and guidance India needed 
at present. He hoped a Royal Commission would be established this or next year so 
that it could be ready in 1929. He believed the Labour Party was being developed in India 
which would do most to break down the absurd superstition of walking out of the 
Assembly. He suggested the revival of the title of honourable for all the members of the 
Legislative Assembly so as to exalt the position of the Indian members of the Parliament. 

Bir. Shapurji SAELATVALA who was given a fairly early chance in the debate, 
delivered one of those logically-cut speeches for which he had earned the distinction in 
a section of the English press as possessing a * logic road ’ eastern mind . He began by 
confessing his great partiality for the Swaraj Party-- the differences in which was 
so happily commented upon by the Under-Secretary of State. Blr, Saklatvala*8 comment 
on the Governmental position with regard to the communal riots was very enlightening. 
In the course of his speech he said 

A morning paper with a notorious title had an editorial article which I passed on 
to the late Minister of Health at the Conference. It deliberately takes credit for the clever- 
ness with which British officials have separated the solidarity of the Hindus and Biaho- 
medans in India. It claims full credit for undoing within a very short period, the work 
that was done by Gandhi and Das on sentimental grounds. . .)** The greatest dialecti- 
cal sucoess which Blr. Saklatvala scored in the debate was in his ready retort to Earl 
Winterton’s interruption ; “ If the British people, employers and employed, would pay 
more for the wheat, the cotton and other goods produced in India, India would be able 
to buy more British goods.” Mr. Saklatvala : ** It will not go to the cultivator. It will 
go to the broker, the money-lender and the exploiter. The Peninsular and Oriental 
Steamship Company will put up their freight as soon as they realise that raw materials in 
India are producing a good price.” On Winterton’s dissemting, Mr. Saklatvala came 
down with an illustration as to bow the freight of Manganese was raised from 12 to 52 
a ton during the BussoJapanesc war when owing to the scarcity of Bussian manganese, 
the Indian manganese appreciated in price from 40 a ton to 120 a ton. His success over 
the chairman who enquired whether the mines were not included in the transferred 
subjects, tliereby sugsesting that they should not be discussed, was also signal. Mr. 
Saklatvala replied : ** There are four mining areas in Central India which are directly 
under Government control, associated with the Government railways for the provision 
of coal.” 

Earl WIHTEBTON, replying to the debate, remarked that the absence of a serious 
criticism was a tribute to the success of administration of the Government of India daring 
the past yOar. He expressed gratitude at the Oppositions* non-party attitude in respect 
of the Indian affairs. He emphasised that the Labour Government had accepted the 
policy of the Bengal Ordinance. Evidence has convinced him that all persons dealt 
with under the Ordinance were guilty of terrorist conspiracy or that they were privy to it. 
fie concluded by nr^ng the Indians to co-operate fully in the task of making the present 
stage of the Reforms useful and beneficial, for thus alone would the nest stage towards 
the fulfilment of their aspirations be achieved. 

The estimatea ware then agreed to without division. 
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HOUSE OF to RD S-- TH B 28 TH JULY 1926. 

The three epoeohea on India in the House of Lords on the 28th July 
1926 were a sort of adjunct to the debate in the Commons as (pveu in the 
preceding pages. The discuaaion in the Lords was the more interesting of 
the two because there we had the present and the late Secretaries of State 
facing each other and following them a rather stricking speech from the 
Ex-Viceroy, Ijord Reading, 'rhe following is the full text of the speeohes 
delivered on the occasion and is reproduced from Hansard : — 

“ Lord OLIVIKU had given Notice to ank the Secretary of State for to give 

this Houee information on Ruch aii(iectB of Indian affairs as he may consider 
to be of genoral and immediate public interest, and in particular with ngard 
to the apparent diminution in some cpiarters and recent ezaoerbatinu In 
otheis of tuihuient or unconstitutional manifestations of popular feeling". 

The noble Lord said : My Lords, I placoil this Notice upon the Paper some months 
ago for the simple purpose of enabling your Lordships to receive, as you are always 
anxious to receive, from the Secretary of State his account of the fortunes of that 
Dependency during the last twelve months, and I included in my Question some of the 
subjects in widch I thought that your Lordships would b<‘ interested. In addition to 
those subjects 1 have privately given notice to the noble Earl of one or two other points 
upon which 1 shall be very glad if he will give us some information. I read the statemeut 
that was made iu another place hy the Uuder-Srcictary of State for India and I did nut 
seii in that statemeut any reference to ou I relations with the Kingdom of Afghanistan or 
to the difficulties which are continually confiontiug us with regard to the frontier 
tribes between India and that country. 

1 shall be very glad if the nolile Karl can tell os how our relations with the Emir are 
proceeding with regard to iliost; difficult quesiiooH of the allegiance and employment of 
the frontier tribps about which we have had constant correspondence with him, desiring, 
as we do, to retain their loyalty to us whilst not interfering with their oocasioiiai 
employment in Afghanistan. The position of these tribes is well known to your Lordships. 
There is continual unrest among ihora and a continual disposition to seek employment 
and a means of livelihood outside their owe country and, owing to that economic fact, 
diffculties arise both on our side and on the side of Afghanistan. In that connection, 1 
notice that this point is referred ui in a Notice that has be< a given by the noble EarJ, 
Lord Mayo, with regard to the establ ishnieui of oui hold upon that i»ai( ot the country 
by the buihiing of roads, Tliis is a point to which the noble Earl in another place did 
not refer, and upon which I think that your Loidehips would be interested to have 
some information. 

Administration of Indian .fails. 

Another point which I gave the noble Earl private notice of my intention to raise 
concerns the admimstiation of Indian gaols. In August last 1 called his attention to 
that subject in connection with a case that bad arisen in which a charge was made 
against the administration of Indian gaols and which became the subject of a judicial 
decision. The noble Karl, in replying to me upon that subject, said that the Qoverameut 
of the Punjab, on the publication of the article containing charges against tlie 
ailministration of Imlian gaols, oidcred an Investigation by the Inspecioi-Ocneral of 
Prisons and that inquiry repotted that the allegations were without foundation and 
were false. The Government thereupon were advised that a suit shoahi be brought, and 
the gaoler in the case brought a suit which was filed m the Court of the 8ub4ttdge 
claiming damages, and the Local Government bore the cost of the suit. On the whole, the 
lodgment was iu favour of the defemiant, and an appeal was entereii, again at the cost of 
the Government, and the noble Earl could not give ns further information as to the cotts 
of the case at that time. 
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I urged that come general inquiry should be made by the Gorernment of Indii into 
the administration of gaols and I have learned that since that time a much more searching 
inquiry has been made by a Commission appointed for the purpose. The Report has been 
published and 1 have seen a copy of i^ No doubt the Secretary of State for India has 
also seen it, and i think he will agree with me that the facts with regard to the administra- 
tion of gaols revealed in that Report, contrary to the impression conveyed by the Report 
of the Inspector-Gleneral, is exceedingly scandalous. I have no doubt it will receive the 
attention of the Government of India as well as of the Government of the Punjab. What 
1 wish to know is whether that Report has been brought to the attention of the noble 
Rarl, and if he can assure your Lordships that careful attention will be drawn, not only 
in the Punjab but in the rest or India, to the fact that, scandals are proved to be 
prevailing in the Punjab precisely of the kind alleged in the Report — an organised 
system of corruption of the lower ranks of the prison administration whereby practically 
any prisoner whose relations would pay for him would get anything he desired except 
possibly female society, while those persons who did not submit to blackmail were 
subjected to punishments. 1 have no doubt whatever that those matters will receive 
most careful attention, but I trust we shall have a further assurance that there will be 
a further general inquiry into the rest of the administration of the gaols. 

Akali Disturbances. 

1 have read a statement made by the noble Lord in another place with regard to the 
Akali disturbances. Two or three years ago the condition of things in the Punjab with 
regard to the Akali disturbances was most unsatisfactory, and as the late Leader of the 
House, Lord Curzon, observed when I brought matters to his notice in this House 

and it is evident there must have been regrettable mismanagement somewhere to have 

brought about a state of affairs in which you have bodies of Sikh fanatics marching 
about the country and having to be shot down because they are resisting the legitimate 
decrees of Government/* All of us who have taken an interest in Indian affairs note 
with great satisfaction that recently there appear to have been none of these unfortunate 
conflicts between the Akali Bikhs and the Government which we were accustomed to 
hear of nearly every month two or three years ago. Seeing that the previous state of 
affairs was credited to mismanagement, we ought to be satisfied tiiat affairs in the Punjab 
are now being administered in an efllcient manner, and we ought to bo glad of that 
fact. The noble Karl said that the final condition of affairs was at present satisfactory 
but that the Sikhs were disputing among themselves with a certain amount of liveliness 
as to how their differences were to be settled. I hope he will be able to tell us that the 
liveliness is not at all likely to break out again m practical action, such as occurred in 
the Punjab previously, and has occurred in other parts of India, arising out of religious 
differences. 

The Bengal Ordinance. 

In connection with matters which have interested your Lordships in former debates 
1 shall be glad if ho can give us iiilormation with regard to the upshot of the operation of 
what is known as the Bengal Ordinance, where special powers are given to the Government 
to deal with the organisation of anarchic crime. We have not heard lately of any 
recrudescence of that crioie, and 1 shall be glad if be will give us a statement as to how 
that Ordinance has worked — whether there has been recently any necessity to take 
further action under it, and whether, among tliose persons who were interned or imprisoned 
under it, it has been found possible to release any number on giving satisfactory 
assurances* 


Hindu-Muslim Disturbances. 

Then I come to the question of the disturbances about which we have heard a good 
deal lately In the Press—disturbances arising largely out of antagonism between the 
Muslim and Hindu communities. Those reports come to ns in the Press in a manner 
which does not convi^y very much real information as to their sigqiflcance and origin. We 
are told that there was an organised band which attacked a Hindu procession, or that the 
Hindus organised a disturbance in front of a mosque. 1 wish the noble Earl would give 
UB, if he is able to do so, some deeper diagnosis of what is really the origin of these 
disturbances. We had in this House yesterday an interesting little commentary on the 
question of riots in connection with the Criminal Justice (Increase of Penalties) Bill, 
and it was pointed out that a riot in English law is really analysable into three processes*— 
unlawful assembly, then rout, and then ^riot. I want to go back to the origin and cause 
of the riot. Where is the unlawful assembly ? Where are these things concerted, and 
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by what instigation t There is some kind of nnderstanding that a disturbance ihall take 
place which resnlts in a body of persons with long staves appt^aring in thestreetSi 
prepared to beat any one Isdonising to an opposing faction. I wish to know if the noble 
Earl has any information as to the sources of the distnrbanoes. 

Are they religions, or are they iK> itioa], aimed at destroying members of the eleotorate 
of the opposition? Or are they of a wider character f That is to say, are they really 
disturbances got up for the purpose of criminal disorder, for the purpose of creating 
disorder in which there can be robbery or old grudges can b« paid off— because 
I have seen some indications in the communications from India that the Qoternment 
of India are taking the view that there is now in Calcutta a large bo<)y of rather 
turbulent disorderly and criminal people, who flock in from the ooifntry, prepared 
for any kind of disorder and disturl^nce* Therefore it seems possible that tboee 
are the three sources of the instigation of these riots and I shall be glad if the noble 
Earl has been able to discern and diagnose in what respect those various causes oontfibute. 
I will say no more upon the (luestlon of disturbances. 1 have indicated the points on 
which I shall be very glad if we can have information. 

The Reforms Question. 

Finally, the noble Earl will, 1 hope, be able to tell ussomethinr. a i< ii regard to 
what 1 may call strictly the political situation. Whon the noble Karl last addressed 
your Lordships on the subject of India he made a very straightforward and in my opinion 
a very proper and liberal statement of his )K)Bition with reganl to the constitutional 
questions. 1 had urged that the Government shonid take into consideration at an early 
date, in view of the Report of the Muddiman f'lommittei*, the question whether the 
Constitution could not he made more workable, because it was obvious on tho face of it 
that there were elements of that Constitution which really it was almost impossible 
to work for the purposes for which, and in the spirit in which, it was unquestionably 
designed. My colleagues in the late Government and myself, in all the public utterances 
and writings which we have given vent to on this subject, have invariably taken the view 
that although there might b(* unsatisfactory features in the MontagU'Chelmsfoid Consiitu- 
t.ion, the iM'St policy for the Nationalist Party in India was to go in and make the best 
ef them ; that by doing so they would be able to use the existing Constitution for such 
purpose as it <;nuld be used for, and that bona fide co-operation in its working would bi 
the best demonstration and the best test of those elements in which it was really defective 
and unworkable. 

In response to (hat the noble Earl said that the question of the further consideration 
of this matter was entirely open, but that for his part he urged that there should lie 
responsive co-operation and that the best service which Imlian Nationalists could Ho to 
their country was to co-oprratc responsibly in working the proNL^nt Constitution. That 
was a perfectly fair demand io make. 1 should be very glail if the nohlo'Rarl can tell 
us whether there has really been any material response to that and whether he sees in 
the presmt situation any signs of encouragement that the res^iODse will go on. That is 
tlie point upon which I should be glad if he can give us some infurmaiion. 1 am not 
moving for Papers. I have raised this question simply for the purpose of eliciting infor- 
mation for your riOrdships, and possibly others of your Lordships will contribute (uyther 
inquiry upon subjects on which they desire information. 

The Secretary of State for India (the Karl of BIRKENHEAD) My Lords, the 
noble liOrd, following his usual very courteous and 1 think very convenient practice, 
acquainted me with the particmlar cfuestion upon which he desired information. I am, 
therefore, as a preliminary to the few general otiservations that 1 shall find it proper to 
make, able to deal so far as I can with the interrogations which the Noble Lord has 
put to me. First in the order of his questions I will place that which he atldresse<l to roe 
with reference to the coercive action taken against the Bengali terrorists. I have never 
concealed my view that the whole country, and indeed the Empire, owes a consfdorabtc 
debt to the Labour Government at the moment when the noble Lord discharged the 
responsibility which I undertak** to-day fnr the courageous action which, acting in concert 
with the late Viceroy, Lord Reading, they undertook. I inherited that policy from the 
noble Lord as ktredfias perhaps damnosa% but certainly necessary, and 1 have attempted 
in this particular matter to carry on the policy which the noble Lord bequeathed to me 
and in the wisdom of which I was, and am, entirely aoqnieioent. 

Bengal Arreats, 

1 will now give the noble Lord tbe information on that point for which be asks. 
At the end of 1924, there had been made 46 arrests under tbe Regulation of 1818 and 66 
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under the Ordinance of 1924. From that date up to June SO, 1926 there have been 42 
further arrests, of which one was under the Regulation and the rest were under the 
Ordinance or the Act which continued the Ordinance. Nineteen of these were made 
after Octo^ 1 last year. The noble Lord is naturally anxious to know how these 168 
captives have been treated, and I will give that information. Of the 47 State prisoners 
under the Regulation, 81 have been transferred to detention under the Ordinance — a 
step which I know meSts with the approval of the noble Lord, and which was taken so 
that they might be domiciled in villages instead of being confined in gaols. The remain- 
ing 16 are still in prison. I have, therefore, to account for 1.87 prisoners under the 
Ordinance and the Act of 1925, that is to say, 66 arrested in 1924, 41 arrested later, and 
31 transferred from being State prisoners. Of these, only 69 are now in gaol; 54 are 
required to live in specified villages other than their own homes ; 12 are obliged to 
live in their own homes ; 9 have been released ; one killed himself ; and two have been 
convicted of ordinary ofipences under the law and are undergoing normal sentences. There 
were thus on June 30 of this year 125 persons remaining under control under the Act 
of 1925. ® 

I may be told — though 1 doubt whether I shall be told from any responsible source 
— that nine releases are very few. But I have to remind the House that within the 
period covered by the brief survey I have attempted there have been manv incidents 
which must make any Government cautious in its decisions. Some members of the con- 
spiracy have been discovered in possession of a technically very complete apparatus for 
forging currency notes, others have been convicted of dealing in smuggled weapons with 
Obinamen— a purpose which seems remote from any legitimate aspirations ; nine of 
them were convict^ of conspiracy and the possphsion, for purposes of that conspiracy 
in or near Calcutta, of revolvers, cartidges, bombs, and chemicals ; and a tenth, an 
associate of the nine, of being concerned in importing arms from overseas. These ten men 
after conviction, in the Alipore Gaol, murdered the police officer who had done special 
service in fighting this terror, As long as 1 discharge these responsibilities I am not, in 
the face of these facts, much moved by criticisms of my conduct in hesitating to release 
or advise the release of men belonging to such associations. 

But the Government of India has throughout, in my judgment, exhibittni in this 
matter every quality of reasonableness. It has shown itself ready to use clemency where 
clemency is safe. It has, for instance, lately remitted the remainder of the sentence on five 
men convicted in the years 1913 and 1916 of offences committed under the direction of 
these same organisations, and the only condition attached to the remissirm was that the 
convicts sboul(j keep clear of the terrorist movement and report immediately to the authority 
any attempt made to draw them into it. Moreover, I think I ought to add that seven 
of the nine releases have been made in the three months from February to April of this 
year and the process of transfer from gaols to villages is always in progress. It is 
therefore, I think quite clear, and will be so to the noble Lord, that each case is under 
constant examination and that detention is not extended beyond the time and degree 
required. I have only to add upon this particular matter that the present Viceroy is 
fully acquainted with my views in this matter and will, I am sure, take such action or 
make such inquiries or proposals as may seem to his Government to be desirable and not 
to be dangerous to the public. 

The Sikh Trouble. 

I will deal next with the question which the noble LoitI put to me with reference 
to the Sikh disturbances. The prolonged struggle over the management of Sikh Gnrd- 
waras, which bad at one time the unfortunate effect of potting a large body in that 
community in open strife with the Government, has at last been terminated, we may hope, 
by the enactment of a law passed without any opposition, for controlling Sikh endow- 
ments and religious property in the Punjab, So far as C can Judge at this distance from 
tbe scene, only a few irreconcilables are still fighting against the will of their leaders, 
being bent on keeping tbe grievance open and preventing tho^ peace which might be 
expected to follow the settlement and release, upon promise of co-operation, of almost all 
the men who were under trial for their acts of lawlessness during tbe agitation. We may, 
therefore, I feel sure, safely congratulate the Governor of tbe Province on the success 
with which he and his officers have contributed to this happy ending, if I am not too 
sanguine in aeeing ibe testoTaUon ol oidet, an end of the crisis which has occasioned 
greal anxiety not only to the Government ol India hut to the Government ol Ihia oountry, 

Conmmunal Troubles. 

® graver topic to which tbe noble Lord has specifically requested 
my attention. It is that of the outbreak of renewed communal disturbances in an emblt* 
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tercd and violent form in bo many different parte of India. It would indeed be traa 
to Bay that this recrudescence has been the most marked circumstance to which I ought 
to draw attenti m now, twelve months almost to a week since I last addressed your 
Lordships upon the general topic of Indian affairs. When 1 made my first speech as 
SMretary of State, there was no alarming situation so far as the bitterness of communal 
disturbance was concerned, and quite other topics engaged almost the whole of the speech 
to which I found it necessary to ask the attention of your Lordships, In the last twelve 
months undoubtedly there has been a renewal in the bitterest form of disturbances, violence 
and bloodshed which must, always occasion the deepest anxiety to those who are charged 
with the responsibility for order and goiki government in ludia. 

The Noblrt Lord invited me t.i a someivhat profound and difficult analysis of this 
topic. I will certainly not refuse as far as I can, though fully consemus of its ditBonltieSi 
to afford to the Noble Lord any assisrance which it in in my power to give in the re- 
searches which he has recently made upon this subject. Hut, if I sought for hours by 
every ingenuity of speech of whioli I could make myself the master to explain what is 
fundamental in British policy upon this matter, I could n*d equal or in any way attempt 
to discharge my task so completely as by citing the famous passage from Que.a Victoria's 
Proclamation on the assumption, in 1868, of the Clovernment of India hy <he drown— a 
great and memorable moment. If your Lurdships will l>e so patient, passage is not 
long and I will read it, because; it is expressive of the spirit and the only spirit in which 
the Government of India, in so far as its duties aro undertaken in this country, is 
approached 

“Firmly relying Ourselves on the truth of Christianity, and acknowh'dging with 
gratitude the solace of Ueligioti, We disclaim alike the Uigiit and the D<*8ire to impose 
Our Convictions on any of (^iir Suhycfs. W** deolan* it to lie Our Royal Will and 
Pleasure that none be in any wise favoured, none mulehted or disquieted by R<‘ason of 
their Religious Faith or Observances, hut that all shall alike enjoy the equal and im- 
partial protection of the Law ; and Wc do strictly charge and enjoin all those who may b« 
in authority under Us that they abstain from all interference with the Religious Belief 
or Worship of any of Our Subjects on pain of Our highest Displeasure," 

That alone was, and is, the high purpose with which those who have responsibility in 
the Government of India and those who have responsibility in this country approached 
what surely has from time to time nrovrHl one of the most difficult problems which in the 
East have ever baffled and perplexed Western civilisation. 

An observation falls to be m idc upon the ci'cumstance that it should have been 
found necessary to make these matters so plain 70 years ago. Its inclusion in the Pro- 
clamation reminds us that 70 years ago, no loss than to-day, the possibility of antagonism 
based upon differences of leligious view was one of the live and formidable issues which 
the Administration of that Hale bad to face, for the disclaimer in the first sentence of the 
passage which I have read (though no doubt fears had been exfirrssed of an official pro- 
selytising Christianity and, inde»'d, were in part the cause fd the Mutiny) was not the 
main, and certainly not the most imticHtant, purpom^ of the announcement ; but it was 
nevertheless thought prudent to explain what was the view taken by the British Govern- 
ment of that day on these matters. 

Having regard to the fart that on the Continent of Europe even toleration if a plant 
of comparatively recent, ami not cvm yet of too robust a growth, it would be aHtonishing 
if it were a well-cstablishi^i rule of life in India, where, teoreover, it must cons'antly bs 
remembered, the conflict lies, not as it has lain in Europe through the centurits between 
doctrinally separated sects of the fullowers of Cbiist, but bet »een the adherents of two 
fundamentally different and in many respects opposite systems of religion, whose religious 
differences practically— and this is the gravity of the point — arc conterminous with racial 
differences. The superficial grounds for friction between the Hindu and the Muslim in 
the practice of their respective rites are obvious and wfdl known. 

Pre-war History of Disturbances, 

It is sufficient for ue only to mention the duty enjoined at certain festivals to engage 
in animal sacrifices, with a particular preference for the sacrifice of oxen, and to contrast 
this with the Hindu's passionate conviction of the sanctity of that animal and the un- 
utterable sacrilege involved in causing its violent dpa^h. Or, yon may take the Hindu's 
duty to worship idols and contrast it with the Moslem abhorrence of any action or prac- 
tice savouring of idolatry. Or again, you may examine the boisterous rites which form 
so conspicuous an element in much of the Hindu worship with the solemnity of Moslem 
prayer. Nor, indeed, can the Moslem be expected to forget that the Baj— which the 
British Baj displaced not so very long ago in the immemorial memories of the East— was 
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a Moilem Baj, and that with the collapee of the Mogul Empire the followers of bis creed 
in India have fallen, for reason it would take me too Jong to analyse here. They have 
fallen from a condition of political domination to that of a minority which is at a clear 
disadvantage in the competitive struggle for existence under modern conditions not 
merely in the matter of numbers, but also, and more markedly, of efficiency in the 
political field. 

In the old days of paternal administration, when the British Government 
was in fact as in name the father and the mother of its Indian subjects, that status of the 
backward child caused the Moslem no great concern. He was content to trust no 
parental impartiality to see that he received reasonable treatment, and the question of 
what would happen to him when, if ever, the state of pupilage came to an end had not 
emerged in his mind into the field of practical politics. In these conditions religious or 
communal antaf^onisms have always been one of the causes which have tended to lead to 
riots or to mob violence in India and, naturally, the tendency has b?cn greatest on those 
occasions when the revolutions of the Moslem calendar have brought together into one 
season the chief feast and fast of the two creeds — a condition which happily only recurs 
at intervals of about 80 years — or, again, when Hindu marriage processions, with their 
attendant music, happen to collide with Moslem mourning processions or even disturb 
Moslem worshippers in their mosques ; or, again, when the Hindus of a village have 
combined to endeavour to prevent the cow sacrifices of the Bakr-Id. 

Although during the last 40 years there have been several occasions on which Hindu- 
Moslem conflicts have been on a serious scale leading to a considerably loss of. life, it is 
on the whole true to say that until the last five years their occurrence has been sporadic 
and,^ with one exception, probably fortuitous. And when 1 say fortuitous in this con- 
nection, 1 mean not the result of organisation. The exception which I have in my mind 
was the serious cow>killing riots of 1898 in the eastern districts of the United Provinces 
and in Bihar, which seem to have been due, if you examine their intensity and scope, 
to propaganda of the curious native-lndian kind which has sometimes, though rarely, 
proved to be recurrent in Indian history. If 1 may make my summary of this period 
complete, I would say that the Pax Britannica and the watchful care of the police and 
magistracy were in co-operation, adequate to keep in check the mob violence which pro- 
ceeded from this particular cause no less than that which proceeded from the other chief 
cause for organised violence in India— disputes about the ownership of land. 

The Lucknow Pact. 

Such was the condition of affairs in this matter, as 1 read the history of the period, 
until the War ; though i von before the War signs had not been wanting that the Maho- 
roedan had begun to realise, some years before 1914, that the political future of India was 
not static and that he could no longer afford to leave the political future of his own 
community to the care of chance and of a benevolent and unprejudiced Government. 
Hitherto he had associated with the Congress, and indeed had held rather conspicuously 
aloof from political agitation of all kinds. Butin 1906, with the Morley-Minto reforms 
looming into sight, he took the first steps towards forming his own Congress — the All- 
India Moslem League— and in October, 1906, a deputation of the principal men of the 
community, headed by the Aga Khan, obtained from Lord Minto an assurance that the 
Moslem comnaunity was entitled to separate representation on the Council and, by reason 
of its political importance, to reprohentation greater than mere numerical proportions 
could justify— a promise or admission, not to be disputed because it is indisputable, to 
which the community has grappled itself as to a sheet anchor ever since. 

Two ;Cars of the War and of the Indian sacrifice of life and treasure involved were 
sufficient to produce in India, as they produced elsewhere, much ferment of ideas in men's 
minds, and when it was known that changes must be look^ for in the system of govern- 
ment the Hindu quickly realised that an essential condition Of siiccessful political 
Mtivity in this direction was that he should carry the Moslem with him in bis demands. 
He realised, too, that this condition could not be seoured unless the two communities 
could come to terms as to their respeotive olaims to representation. Hence, the much 
MvcrtM « Lucknow Pact’* of Christmas, 1916, which was an agreement between the 
All-India Congress Committee and the Committee of the All-India Moslem League to 
give Mahomedan minorities in certain Provinces enhanced representation in Legislatures 
and other elected bodies at the expense of the Mahomedan majorities in Bengal and the 
apparent agreement of advanced Hindu and Mahomedan 

scheme of reforms which was formulated as the demands 
ol United India for political advance in almost the same month of the same year. 
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Bet the Lnoknow Pact of 1916, like Mr. C. R. Das*8 more recent Bengal Pact, brought 
with it not peace but a sword. A few months sufficed to show that the Moslem Lei^no 
was not unanimous as to the soundness of the policy of furthering the agitation for 
Swaraj, and that the advanced section was far from representing general opinion in the 
League and still less general Moslem opinion outside it. The Pact was attacked from 
both sides— by Hindus as an unjustified surrender to Moslem obstinacy and by Moslems 
as a wholly inadequHte recognition of their claims— while the attempts which the more 
advanced Moslem leaders had made to persuade their followers to abandon the saoriAoe 
of cattle (sorely, I should have thought, a hopeless crusade) produced no response. Mean- 
while the fall of Paghdad in March, 1917, and other events in the War were providing 
material which the more extreme leaders were able subsi'quently tu organise into what 
became known as the Caliphate movement. 

The War-Time Outbreaks. 

In this tense state of opinion serious Hindu-Moslem riots occuvreti in September, 
1917, in Bihar and the United Provinces, and again in March, 1918 when the outbreaks, 
within your Lordships' recollection, at Kartarpur and Shahal>a<l were exceptionally 
violent. In September, 1918, again then^ wen? serious Hindu-Moslem dih'ii chances in 
Calcutta, where tiic-arms proved to be necessary in the hands of the p' l.cv' to restore 
order. With the ito-inination of the War the Moslems found rt^ncweci cause of anxiety 
in the Peace terms for which at that perimi the Turkish nation was agitating, while the 
future of the MoHicin Holy Places and the ('a)iphute continued equally to be agitatml. 
Within six months from the date of the Armistice rh<> fetdings of both communities were 
lacerated by the measures taken to suppress the Punjab disturbances of April, 1919. 

This was the situation — and I tiiought it worth while some what laboriously to read 
this to you— which gave Gandhi and the Ali brothers their opportunity. For the next 
three and a half years the non-co-operation campaign, though it was acoompauied by 
widespread disorder and considerable bloodshed. uniM the two communities against the 
Government and diverted them from attacks upon each other, though even during this 
period there were communal disturbances at Agra and Philibit and in Bangoon in the 
year 1920. Karly in 1922 Gandhi, whose influence, as I read the history of those days, 
had been on the wane for some months, was incarcerated, and in S(>ptember of that year 
the MahomKlans made violent assaults upon the Hindus iu Multan. Hince then hardly 
a month has passed without the occurrence somewhere— and quite often at several places 
simoltaueously— of serious trouble, each outbreak of whicit, not excluding, of course, the 
appalling Moplah rebellion, has left an increasing legacy of bitterness and, among the 
less responsible elements, a determination for reprisal. 

Leaders and Revivalism. 

It would be tedious, even if it were possible within any margin of time open to me, 
to enumerate the various platforms upon which during the last three years the leaiJers of 
both communities have expressed their abhorrence of these occurrences, and their recogni- 
tion of what is, after all, a plain truism, that their (»c«arrencc is an insuperable bar 
to future political progress ; yet, at the same lime that th'*He demands have been made, 
resiKmsible persuns in both communities have been either fostering, or at all events not 
discouraging, H kind of mil ituiift revival ism on the part of their f'(»-n'ligionist8, the first 
result of which is effectively to prevent any return to tolerance and harmony and which 
inevitably means reaction in the outlook of both communitirs. It is, in consequence, 
impossible to deny thai. the present state of communal relations is- to some extent which 
I cannot precisely define, but I make the affirmation quite plainly— connived in by the 
leaders of the two communities, and this circumstance involves a distinction as novel as 
it is sinister between the outbreaks of to-day and the outbreaks of the early period. 

Ucfiuros and Communalism. 

It would, therefore, in my judgment, be untrue, for the reasons that I have given, 
to deny all connection between the reforms ami the present state of tension between 
Hindu and Moslem. But at the same time it is a grossly inadequate explanation to 
attribute it fither to the existence of the reforms or to their nature. The historical 
sketch that 1 have hurriedly attempted should be sufficient to dispose of 'hat conception. 
So far as a tangible cause can be assigned— attempting the anaiysis to which the 
noble Lord invited me— It is to be found in the general unsettlemcut of ideas and of 
material comlitions which followed in the wake ot the War and which gave— for 
gooii or for ill, who knows f— its final quietus to the system of paternal Government 
which the British Government had carried to high perfection during the preceding hall 
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oentttiy, and which thereby led the component elements of the Indian popalation, 
Hindn and Moslem, Brahmin and non*Brahmin, landlord and tenant, ontcast and 
casteman, to take stock of their new position in relation to their neighbonrs, and to insist 
with growing and particular Tehemence on their own rights and clsims. 

It is, no doubt, true that the system of communal representation upon which the 
present— as was the last— Indian electoral system is based tends to stereotype this 
particular line of cleavage, but there is not the slightest ground for the assertion 
that, bad Parliament insisted, in the teeth of opposition which would have been 
pursued, in framing the reforms of 1919 without that feature, the relations 
between Hindu and Moslem would have become more amicable that of late they have 
been. The strong probability, almost the certainly, is that they would have be- 
come much more violently embittered. One result of the democratic ideals dissemi- 
nated in India as elsewhere as the outcome of the War— that vague and devastat- 
ing post-War sentiment to which we owe so much disaster — was the realisation that 
the principle of majority rule has now to be reckoned with, and that in politics, as in 
warfare, victory tends to lie with the big battalions. To this, 1 am sure, is due the 
proselytising tendencies which both communities have so markedly shown during the 
past three years. 

1 regretted a litrle that the noble Lord — whose language has been so moderate in the 
years in which 1 have held this trust and whose attitude in this House and elsewhere has 
invariably been so helpful — should have used an expression which, unless 1 misunderstood 
him, indicate the view that tlH‘re had been in the past years some partiality or pre- 
dilection, on behalf cither of the Government of India or the Government here — 

Lord Olivier : May I interrupt ? Is the noble Earl referring to anything that I saiii 
in my speech 7 

The Earl of Birkenhead : No, I was referring to a letter that the noble Lord wrote, 
and if the noble Lord tells mo that the construction that I place upon it is wrong, 1 
will not add another word on the topic, because 1 do not desire— why should 1 7— to 
pursue it. 1 will tell the noble Lord quite plainly what 1 have in my mmd. 1 read an 
interesting letter which the noble Lord contributed to ** The Times/* and I certainly 
placed upon it this construction — and he will tell me whether 1 was right or wrong — 
that the Government of India or the Government here had in the past few years shown 
some partiality to the Moslem in this long rivalry which 1 have attempted historically to 
reconstruct to-day. I do not often make mistakes on such points, and 1 should be 
surprised if the noble Lord disputed the estimate that I have formed of the impression 
which he desired to give. I would assure your Lordships and the noble Lord that it 
really is not, true. Ths noble Lord would certainly not advance the claim that, while 
be was Secretary of State for India, he showed any preference for the Moslems as 
against the Hindus. The noble Lord, so for as my information extends— and 1 have 
access to many documents — was scrupulously impartial between both communities, as 
was his duty. Nor, indeed, do I think that the noble Lord will charge against me, in 
anything that I have said or anything that 1 have done, any deviation from the same exact 
standard of impartiatity. 

Of this I am certain, that the noble Lord would be the last man in the world to say 
this of those who have been the Viceroys through that time, of Lord Reading, whom we 
welcome here to-day in this house, and who discharged so many important duties and 
confronted so many great anxieties during his Viceroyalty. No one, I am sure— certainly 
not tlie noble Lord — would say of him that any such partiality was ever exhibited. As 
for the present Viceroy, whose elevated speech on these topics, couoheil in high and 
noble language, has made, 1 believe, a profound impression in India and breathed in 
every sentence the highest conceptions of idealism, which have run like a golden thread 
tnrougb the wnole of our historic associations with this peninsula — certainly the noble 
Lord will not aoouse him of that partiality. 

1 affirm plainly two things. In the first place, there never has been a moment 
when the Government of India has addressed itself to these difficult questions in any 
spirit except that of holding the scales equally, justly and impartially between the 
disputants. And 1 affirm in the second place — and this is not less important — that 
Moslems and Hindus alike realise this truth, and it may interest your Lordships to 
know— 1 give you no precise figures, though 1 could do so if time served— that over and 
over again, when there has been the gravest alarm because of the recrudescenoe of these 
outbraake, both parties have approached the British authorities and asked that they 
should send representatives to deal with the disturbances that have arisen, I could afford 
your Lordships many striking illustretions, some of them couched in very dramatic 
language, of this circumstance. 
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Ko, my Lordf, th«re has beeo in out part no partiality. Thiro will be no panteli^i 
nor do 1 think it even worth while to ma1» more than a paming oboerfation upon an etea 
baaer charge which has been made. It ia the charge that the OoTernment of Indian 
we in this country, do not contemplate with diafavonr the aoceoaion to onr anxietiei 
which theae diatnrbanoea prodnce. Indeed, the ezpreaaion haa been quoted, aa if it were 
part of our policy, Divide et Impera. Little have they atudled the hlatory of our 
aaaooiation with India if they think that it waa in that apirit that we have diaoharged 
the reaponaibilitieB into which we almoat accidentally drifted. Little indeed upon a 
wider atage, have they appreciated the political geniua of thia nation, which haa oreated 
and maintained that loose and amazing strootnre, the Britiah Empire, if they think 
it was by petty and squalid maxima of thia kind, by low and cunning trioka, that our 
forefathers eatablished, and those who came after maintained and we still diaoharge 
our inherited duties. 

Does any sensible or experienced person believe that we who are trnateea of order 
in that sub-continent — does any one believe that it can reflect anything but diacredit upon 
our fiduciary duties if we cannot even induce those who live with us there to maintain 
order and avoid bloodshed 7 The power which is responsible in India haa nothing but 
discredit to reap from the spread of these disorders, and if I have ever thought it 
necessary to say a word upon this topic it is because it has been these defa^natory charges 
still continue to be made by those who ought to know, and in my suspicion do know better. 

Lord Olivier : If the noble Earl has finished with that passage, I shall have to ask 
him at the conclusion of the debata to allow me to say a word in reply. 

The Earl of Birkenhead : 1 should gladly have given way if the noble Lord had 
t old me that 1 had misconceived the object of his observations, and I should not have 
pursued the topic. 

Lord Olivier : To interrupt the noble Earl while ho was in full career would batb 
been a little difficult. 


The Pan Jab Jail Committee's Report. 

The Earl of Birkenhead : I shall be glad to listen, as 1 am anre your Lordahipa will| 
to any obaervationa which the noble Lord wishes to make on the snbjeot. He asked ms 
to deal with another specific aubjeot and that was the Punjab Commiaaion's Report on 
the goals. He is correct in saying that on an earlier diacnasion I had not full informa* 
tion, and I do not think the noble Lord himself had. I ought, I think, frankly to deal 
with the matter. Attention waa publicly drawn to the treatment of prisoners in the Punjab 
goals by some allegations made in the newspaper Bandemataram ** in October, 1928, 
that prisoners in the Multan goal were subjected to indignities and ornelties, notably 
those of Girlar Kutt." It wati alleged that there was indiscriminate beating by oonviot 
warders, A suit for defamation was brought against the newspaper by the gaoler, and 
the Court of the Bub-Judge awarded him nominal damages, but held the greater part of 
the libel to be true. 

The case formed the subject of the motion which the noble Lord made in the month 
of August, 1926. Thereafter, with my concurrence a Committee was appointed by tbs 
Punjab Government in November last to inquire into the allegations of the practice of 
unauthorised punishments and indulgences in the Punjab goals and generally into the 
state of discipline among the staff and inmates and the adequacy and eflectiveneas of the 
snpervision over both and proposed remedies for defeots and the means of stopping the 
mal-practioes. The Committee consisted of a member of the Indian Civil Service, Mr. 
Lumsden, an Indian Judge of the Lahore Court, and an Indian barrister. The Com- 
mittee reported in the early spring of this year, and some of its findings were^ I oonfesa, 
of a very disquieting character. The most important of its general conclusions was that 
nnanthorised punishments were frequently awarded and that there was ample evidence 
of the existence of unauthorised indulgences. It stated that the discipline of the goals 
visited was merely superficial, and while various causes of this were set out, the root cause 
was held to be that a prisoner conki, by mere payment of money, provide himself with 
all sorts of luxuries. It was also stated that over-crowding was prevalent and that 
various improvements of the staff were needed, while the classification of prisoners WM 
found to be defective. 

It was naturally agreed between myself and the Viceroy that this was a Report which 
ought to be pnblished. It was so publisbed on May 28, the reeolntlon of the Pnnjab 
Government being pnbiished at the same time showing the action taken or contemplated 
upon the Report. While warning has been isaned against nnaothorised pnnisbmente and 
indulgences the Pnnjab Government recognises that radical measuref for the improvement 
of the snpervising and executive agenciee in the goals are aeoesiary. Imagine Hiat the 
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Ii0bl« Lord hfti Mad that Beport. Unlen he hai any doubt ai to the oompleteneM and 
the drastic oharaoter of the recommendations made 1 do not think it necessary to pnrsne 
the topic in detail, but the Viceroy is in complete agreement with the Secretay ot State 
that almost all those recommendations most be carried ont, and I am snre that the noble 
Lord will realise that those who have been responsible have realised how grave was the 
state of aiZairs disclosed and that every conceivable step that can be taken to set that 
partioalar boose in order will be taken. 

India and Afghanistan. 

Now I approach the last topic bnt one with which I most shortly deal. The noble 
Lord asked me whether I have any observations to make on the subject of onr relations 
with Afghanistan and the Amir. For many generations this topic has been one of 
delicacy and of difficolty, and I most deal with it as so important a topic in our foreign 
affairs most be deaxt with, by any Minister even though he be the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and with an infinitely greater degree of caution when he who addresses 
Toor Lordships has no each responsibility. In the first place, let me say that onr 
relations with the Amir continue to be of the most friendly character and 1 take this 
opportunity of saying with as much formality as I can that the excellence of the relations 
which at the moment subsist between that Monarch and ourselves is in no small measure 
due to the taet and ability which have been shown by Sir Francis Humphreys, our 
representative in Afghanistan. He has indeed deserved well of this country. Many 
changes have taken place in Afghanistan and in the general character of the problems 
J ointly founded upon Afghanistan which have from time to time engaged the attention of the 
British Qovernments. But this at least 1 may make plain. The concern of Great Britain 
and India in Afghanistan is not less than it was in 1885. It is not less than it was in 
1907 when it brought us to an agreement with Bussia, or in 1921, when we made a 
Treaty of good neighbourliness with Afghanistan. If such interests as we have in 
Afghanistan were ever seriously threatened we should not, 1 believe, find ourselves without 
the means of safeguarding them. 

The Beforms Question. 

Now I have only one subject upon which the noble Lord invited me to make some 
observations. He spoke in kindly terms of the observations I made a year ago upon the 
subject of the effect, as far as it was clearly discernible at that period, of the Montagu- 
Ghelmsford reforms. The noble Lord did me no more than justice when he said it was 
my purpose in speaking a year ago to exercise, as far as any words of mine could do it, 
the spirit of distrust which had misguided and perverted so many intelligent men into an 
attempt to make the constitution absolutely unworkable. That was a strange mood for 
a nation to pass through. It could, indeed, be made the subject of debatable argument 
either that the constitutional reforms went too far or that the constitutional reforms did 
not go fisr enough ; but it surely was a strange policy for those who held that the reforms 
had not gone far enough to render if they could, ridiculous and futile that which had 
been given in an experiment which was certainly one of the most novel and one of the 
boldest that any country, the centre of an Empire, had ever, in my reading of human 
history, attempted. But such was the strange fact to which we bad to accommodate our- 
selves. There was no method of dealing with the difficulties which emerged except by 
reliance upon the precautionary measures which we had not omitted to introduce into 
the legislation which gave the constitution. And so the attempt to destroy and render 
ridiculous the constitution failed. 

Bnt when I spoke a year ago, I plainly indicated that, so far at least as I was 
concerned— and so far as I could read the minds of my colleagues, I believe it would 
have been true also of them— we were always open to conversion and to conviction if and 
when ^e saw among the men, able men, who take part in politics in India a genuine desire 
to make the best of the existing constitution. We did not indeed, ever desire, expect or 
invite that they should say it was the Constitution which satisfi^ them. We never asked 
them to deprive themselves of any one of the legitimate rights*' of an ordinary Parlia- 
mentary opposition, if they chose in bitter invective to disparage the adequacy of that 
which wo had given them. After all, bitter invective has been used in many Western 
Parliaments without doing any one any particular harm. But it was, indeed, futile to 
expect that we should treat a general scheme of non-co-operation, which carri^ in its 
womb the clear determination to wreck the Constitution which, with painful construction, 
had been formed in this country- that we should treat tl is as a claim for making pre- 
maturely, according to the terms of that Constitution itself, changes and developments 
in iu Well, if anybody expected that of an English Government he had indeed given 
inattentive study to the history of the Britisb people. 
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What I said a year ago I say again to<day, aobjeot only to one obiemtion whieli 
I will presently make. I do believe that 1 discern to-day a realisation in many qnartora 
in India not lacking in influence that this policy was ill-conoeived, that it was predestined 
to failure, that it is failing, if it has not already failed, and I think that 1 see, though 
neither oonfldently nor dogmatically do 1 proclaim it, the growth of a realisation that 
the only sensible and patriotic course to follow at the moment for a citisen of India who 
believes that there are potential qualities which will one day make the inhabitants of 
that country qualiiied to take in hand their own responsible destinies is one of sympa- 
thetic co-operation with those in this country who have asked for sympatbetlo co-opera- 
tion and for nothing else. 


Reforms and Communal Differences. 

I said that the observations that I made upon this point mast be read with a single 
caution. 1 have already spoken at considerable length upon the czistenoo of oommonal 
disturbance in India. It is necessary to bring that topic into relation with the subjeot 
with which I am at this moment concerned. You cannot divorce one frori; the other. 
And, indeed, even those who arc most enthusiastic in the belief that the fixed in tho 
constitutional instrument ought to be accelerated —they, I think, th(-: jeives cannot be 
blind to the relevance of that other topic to which 1 have adverted. It Is plain that any 
impartial and competent tribunal that was set up in order to revise the Constitution, in 
order to advise Parliament as to whether the powers already conceded should be extended 
or not must be most vitally affected by the question : What at the present moment is 
the relationship between these two great dominant sects 7 Is it of such a kind as to 
enggest that at this moment it would be wise in their own interest and in relation to 
their own desires to accelerate the moment at which a decision fraught with consequenoes 
BO grave and perhaps so durable should be taken t 

Therefore, on all these grounds, I am brought back to the topic, which indeed has 
principally engaged me in the course of the observations for which I have asked yonr 
Lordship's indulgence. Nut only for the credit of the Empire, but in the very interest 
which they most loudly profess, those who have an influence in both communities wonld 
be, indeed, well advised if they set their house in order by composing their bitter differ- 
ences, If they enable those of us who would gladly restore better and kindlier feelings 
with all sections of Indian thought to put forward a case which would have some element 
of plausibility for that acceleration of the statutory date, they would do a great service 
to that cause in which they vehemently believe and they would at the same time render 
it easier for those of us who in this country and in India have reiponsibility to restore a 
kindlier and friendlier basis to our mutual relations. 

The Marquess of READING : My Lords, 1 trust that it may not be thought inoppor- 
tune that 1 should at the present moment, occupying as I «io a position of greater freedom 
and less responsibility with regard to India, make some observations, although they will 
necessarily be brief especially after the speech of my noble friend the Secretary of State 
and the very exhaustive examination that he has made into the causes, in particular, of 
the Hindu-Muslim disturbances. I should have troubled you but for a moment or two 
had it not been that 1 was deeply concerned at noting that there was a disposition in a 
quarter from which 1 least expected it to attribute favouritism on the part of British 
officialism, as the phrase was. 

Lord OLIVIER : My Lords, if the noble Marquess is going into that point I think, 
if your Lordships will allow me, 1 had better reply at once to the qnestion raised by tho 
noble Earl. I am in a position of some difficulty because the noble Earl referred to some- 
thing which was written in ** The Times " and 1 have not with me the extracts from 
** The Times " to which he referred. But the noble Earl stated, and 1 gather that the 
noble Marquess was also taking tbe same view, that I bad imputed to the Government 
of India that it had exercised favouritism in its deslings as between Moslims and Hindni^ 
I have made no such suggestion and I entirely disclaim any feeling or belief to that efleot. 
I am perfectly confident that every official bas set himself and every Government of India 
has ddiberateJy and of set policy set itself to deal fairly as between those two commanilkiL 
1 make no such charge and it never entered my mind to make sooh a charge. 

Having said that much, 1 am rather under the obligation of dealing, and 1 hope 
very slightly, with what 1 actually did say. May 1 say that 1 may perhaps have used 
words which, had I had an opportunity of revising tbe proof of my letter, 1 might have 
modified slightly. But what I did say— and it is based npon what 1 have beard from a 
great many Englishman who have served in India and from a great many Indians who have 
t vixjr good lepntatioii la Indin — wm thnt there k na official beeis la faroitt d tho 
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Mahmnedan eommnnity. 1 did sot in the slighteet degree mean that there was a basi 
whioh waa exhibited in the notion of the GtoYemment of the country. What 1 meant — 
and this is more or lees an impremion which 1 have receiTed, as I eay, from what 
Englishmen have told me and what Idians have told me—was that the British official 
classes, both civil and military, in India have a higher appreciation of the virtnes of the 
Mahomedan section of the popolation than they gererally feel about the Hindus. 1 wrote 
a further letter to The Times in which I hope that I had made that clear. 1 think 
the grounds of sympathy are what 1 would call the martial and other virtues and many 
other grounds of sympathy. I do think it is a fair statement to make that predominantly 
Englishmen who serve in India have a higher appreciation of the Muslim community and 
think them more capable of dominion than they think the Hindus and especially the 
Bengalis are. That is what I meant by official bias. 

There is another thing to which 1 wish to refer. The noble Lord referred to the 
Bsggestion — 1 do not know whether he imputed it to me— that the Government of India 
had followed out the policy of “ Divide et Impera.** 1 do not make that suggestion at 
all ; but the feeling which 1 had encountered and which 1 had underlined in my mind in 
that letter was something of which 1 will give you an example. When the Hindu- 
Mnslim pact was made it was a pact which strengthened the probability of an advance 
t owards Swaraj policy in India. A very large number of persons, officials and others in 
India, regard the advance towards the self-governing Swaraj policy as a movement deleteri- 
ous to British interests in India, and 1 say confidently that when the Hindu-Muslim pact 
broke up there was a considerable amount of satisfaction felt, and was expressed in what 
I may call the anti-Swaraj Press in India, that the pact bad broken up. I do not think 
it went further than that. I will not now go into the question of these faction fights, 
but there was a distinct satisfaction on the part of those persons both in this country 
and in India who were opposed to the Nationalist movement that the pact had broken up 
and that there should be polilical dissensions among those affected. I will not carry it 
further than that. 


The Marquess of BEADING : I am sure your Lordships will have heard with pleasure 
and with some satisfaction the disclaimer on the part of the noble Lord of imputing 
anything in the nature of favouritism or of official bias for the Mahomedan interest or 
element in India. For my part, as I am sure is the case with all your Lordships, whatever 
is said by the noble Lord as to his intention carries conviction beyond all question, and 
1 do not pause for a moment to discuss what was in his mind inasmuch as he has tould us 
and that disposes of the matter beyond all arguments. I am now only concerned with 
what the noble Lord said, not what he intended, and not for the purpose of striving to 
oast the faintest doubt upon the noble Lord’s meaning as intended by him but in order 
that I may refute a statement in writing which appeared in a letter in ** The Times 
subscribed by one who had held the position of Secretary of State for India and whose 
words, therefore, carry great weight in India notwithstanding that he is not now in office. 


British Official Bias. 

If your Lordships will permit me, I will read his words in order that I may offer to 
your Lordships a few observations which I think it necessary to make and which, indeed, 
1 hope may be transmitted to India in order that I might clear to India may own views. 
This is the noble Lord’s statement 

But there are other causes of the increasing faction fighting. No one with any 
close acquaintance of Indian affairs will be prepared to deny that on the whole there is a 
predominant bias in British officialism in India in favour of the Moslem community, 
partly on the ground of closer sympathy, but more largely as a makeweight against Hindu 
nationalism.” 


Now I cannot but think that the words, as used, although not so intended, will be 
of ani^noe to those extremists in India who are desirous of instilling into the minds of 
both Hindus and Moslems that there is an undue bias in the mind of the British official 
*1 u I oI administration upon which in my opinion we 

rightly pride ourselves, and especially in relation to India — that is of justice and fairness 
to all irrespective of distinction either erf creed or raoe— does not exist. 

, I do feel that it becomes necessary that 1 should tell your Lordships that this is a 
cnarp— not in these words, of course, not so moderately framed or so carciully qualified 
observation in the letter to « The Times whioh is constantly made 
•SSI?? India ; consequently, also, against the Government in this 

• few observations dealt with the ebarge-and as be rightly Mid, 
w Merited but slight notloe— which was that these commuiial disturbaseei were iniDfgahtd 
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Terj often by British officials or for British interests* I do desire to say that throBghoat 
the whole ^riod of the five years of my life in India I not only most carefully watched t 
bat sought every opportunity of ascertaining whether there was the slightest foandatlon 
for this charge and 1 can tell your Lordships that 1 never had even the merest breath of 
evidence to support it. 1 desire to make that statement becanspy I confesS| when I read 
those words my mind rebelled at the notion that any one occupying so important a 
position should have used language which, as 1 thought then, was intended to convey the 
notion of some bias. 

I am not now, as I have already indicated, dealing with what the noble Lord intended 
to say. I pass that by, having finished with it. But 1 am dealing with the spirit that 
underlies it and with the sense in which it will be understood until this disclaimer cd the 
noble Lord is read. 1 very much hope that it will be transmitted to India and read and 
understood by those who will not have lost time in taking advantage of an observation of 
this character. 

Lord Olivier : 1 do not think there was anything in wbat I wrote which could have 
suggested— 

Noble Lords : Order, order. 

Lord Olivier : May 1 give an explanation ? I do not think there v anything in 
what 1 wrote that could have suggested that I had the idea that any British official had 
ever instigated any riot. 

The Marquess of Reading : If I may say so I did not mean to suggest that. I quite 
agree. I do not think the words convey that, but they go so near it when it is raid that 
on the whole there is a predominant bias in British officialism in India in favour of the 
Moslem community and when, at the same time, it is known that there is an extremist 
section in India which is very adept at reading meanings into language which we in 
England did not intend to convey and which, from this very language, will go on to 
argue—I can almost see the articles penned upon it or hear the speeches which will be 
made in consequences of it — **thiB proves what we have said — namely, that there is an 
official bias.'* And, of course, it is not a very far step from that to instigating or at least 
conniving in some form or other at the Hindu-Moslem disturbances. Because of the life 
1 have led for five years, and because of the knowledge I have that every word that is 
used by any one in authority in this country is liable sometimes to innocent misconcep- 
tion or misinterpretation— unfortunately also, sometimes, to deliberate misconception 
and misinterpretation — 1 have been anxious that we should have made quite plain In 
your Lordships' House wbat was intended by the noble Lord himself, and wbat he meant 
to convey by the language that he used. 

I also desired, speaking as one who was the head of the Government of India during 
five years, to give my testimony in order that I might refute any such suggestion or 
insinuation from any quarter and to assert— as I do beyond all possibility of refutation 
and with every challenge that 1 will take any document and any cvideuoe that may be 
brought to me upon this charge if it were still in my power to examine it — that 1 am 
quite confident there would be no truth in the statement. May 1 say— not in reference 
to the noble Lord, who has told us what he meant, but in reference to* the charges or 
suggestions which are so rife in India— that I doubt very much whether you who are 
listening to this debate realise to the full bow insidious these suggestions are. The mind 
of the Oriental is very subtle. He is not aconstumed to put into plain, precise language 
exactly wbat he mrans and to mean nothing more. He is rather in the habit of finding 
meanings which may or may .not have been intended, but which would baffle perhaps any 
one of us. Therefore I have thought that it was desirable to dea with a matter which 
affected British rule in India so seriously. 

Communal Societies Which Promote Differences. 

Ido not for a moment intend to traverse over the same ground as my noble and learned 
friend, who has done it so exhaustively and so much better than we could do it. 1 am glad 
lhat I shall have the opportunity of studying it hereafter and understanding the causes of 
the present Hindn-Moslem disturbances, 1 1 were to add anything, it would merely be 
to say, wbat perhaps is already implied in some part of his observation on the later period, 
that the growth of Hindu societies and Mabomedan societies has tended to promote tbeie 
disturbances and to intensify them. As I speak 1 recall a passage which 1 read in some 
observations of my noble friend Lord Binba, who speaks with special knowledge on this 
subject and who is himself inclined to attribute much of the present tension to the 
foundation on those societies. 1 will not go into detail with regard to them ; it would 
take so long. Sufficient be it to say— and it is all 1 shall say on the subject— that tbeto 
art ieodeii of political thought among Hindns who arc Istders of the Hindi sooMdi 
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and there are leaden of Mahomedan political thought who are leaden of the Mahomedan 
Bocleties. The resnlt is that yon have societies formed with the avowed object of increasing 
the strength, influence and authority of a particular religion. The adherents of that 
religion become members of those societies for the very purpose, as I have said, of aug- 
menting the power of their creed. 

1 do not wish to travel any further into this subject, save that 1 would ask if any one, 
not here but in India, still thinks that British officialism or officials are interested in 
fostering these Hindu- ainslim disturbances. I would like to ask, of what advantage it 
is to the British Government, or to the Government of India, or to the civil servant, or to 
the military officers who have perhaps to take part in these disturbances ? 1 may deal 
with the civil servant in a word. His duty is to preserve peace. His objective is that 
he may tove a clean sheet to hand to his Government. His main desire is to avoid 
trouble, and necessarily so. He is there for the purpose of preserving order and of doing 
all that he can for peaceful administration. So far as he is concerned, if there is any 
trouble it means not only grave responsibility for him if the conditions become serious, 
but it means endless agitation and excitement inasmuch as he may not be even quite sure 
that in the end he will emerge successfully from the difficulties — stupendous difficulties 
sometimes— that he has had to encounter. 

Of the military officer 1 suppose there is no greater truth than to say that he detests 
having to intervene in civil disturbances. He does it because it is his duty. He is called 
upon to perform it, he takes his part and he strives to do it as well as he can. The 
one indisputable feature that 1 have found during my time in India was that the military 
offleers exercised this very unpleasant duty when called upon with the greatest restraint, 
and only took steps by virtue of the position they occupied when it was apparent there 
was no other course open if peace was to be preserved or a disturbance was to be set at 
rest. The military officer has an additional anxiety about which 1 need not trouble to 
say much in debate before your Lordships, anxiety as to what is to happen if he has taken 
a step which might have involved loss of life. He has to trust, and rightly trust to the 
authorities at the head of the Government to see that when he does his duty he is also 
properly protected from all responsibility that may hereafter ensue. 

1 seed not take up your Lordship’s time with references to the position of the Govern- 
ment of India. I s^ak there with knowledge, inasmuch as 1 think 1 may say 1 was 
familiar with all that happened in the Government of India of any importance. 1 pass 
from the reference merely with the observation that never during the whole of the time 
that 1 was entrusted with the responsibilities of India have 1 seen a charge that was even 
worth examining in relation to officials of the Government of India or of the provinces, 
ii having done anything which was unfair, or of having shown a bias either to the one 
creed or the other, or of having taken any step which could by the greatest stretch of 
imagination be described as conniving at or wilfully shutting their eyes to any distur- 
bances which were about to be created, i hope your Lordships will forgive me for having 
taken up your time on this subject. It may be perhaps that 1 feel more strongly on it 
than yon would understand for the reason that i know how serious is an insinuation or 
suggestion of this kind when it travels about amongst ignorant people in India in the 
villages, in the mofussil as it called and in various districts where there is need of spread- 
ing the light. 

The Late Inspector Handy side. 

I am not inclined to travel over the ground covered either by the speech of Lord 
Olivier or the speech of the Secretary of State, but I would like to make a few observations 
upon the general political situation. May 1, before 1 do that, take the opportunity that 
presents itself to me of a reference to one of the must gallant men I have ever met in my 
life! Your Lordships aie aware that unfortunately some months ago Inspector 
Handy side, of the fourth- West Frontire, lost his life in one of the many encounters 
that be bad with tribal raiders. It was not more than a^few days before I left India 
that 1 went to Peshawar and the Horth-West Frontire for a last visit. On that occasion 
1 met Inspector Handyside. I must not detain you with a recital of his various exploits, 
but he was a most marvellous man whose courage, resourcefulness, magnanimity and 
highmindedness were loved and admired throughout the North-West Frontier and by the 
tribes against whom he had to act almost— I was going to say as much as by the tribes 
with whom he had to act, 

1 ventured to say to him, knowing his history, that it was time that he gave up 
going out himself. He was then at the head of the Frontier Constabulary, 1 suggested that 
he should content himself with ^viug directions, and that he should not run enongl| risks 
to his life. His answer was ; “ Well, i do not think 1 oonld evsr felrnin from gnto( if 
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the opportnnity oama*^ I regret to nj it wu not numj dayi after that that he met hli 
death in one of tnete raido. I wai glad to read the obeerTationo made by the lTnder49eefe« 
tary of State in another place, and I ooold not resist the opportnnity of paying my own 
testimony to one for whom 1, in oonjanotion with all those who oame in oontaot witn him 
on the North-West Frontier of India, had sneh great admiration. 

The General Bitnation, 

On the general sitnation I desire to make hat very few ohserTatioos. I bare hoeit 
tqinking as I eat and listened to the speedh o( my noble friend that it is not nninteresting 
to consider how the experiment that was made — experiment as it was called — in Parlia- 
ment in 1919, and which began to take effebt in 1931 when the reforms were flnt 
inangnrated in the India, have stood the test of time. It is far too late, and 1 hare aldeady 
occupied too much time, to discuss this question at any length, but 1 desire to state to 
your Lordships that when I went to India to 1921, not, I confess, haring made myself 
thoroughly acquainted with the details of the Government of India Act, 1919, before 
those duties devolved upon me, I was not too sure that this new system of Government 
would be capable of working. I was charged with the special mandate of setting it on 
its feet, nf piloting it, so far as I could and helping it on its way. That was imrt of my 
instructions. I have heed through many anxious times in connection with reforms. 

I have had at times to use the emergency powers which were vested in me by 
Parliament as Viceroy and Governor-General. I took the view then, from all that I had 
road and from all that I knew, that these were powers that were given, not for the purpose 
of being looked at, but in order that they might be need if the emergencies ooourred ; 
and, when the emergencies occurred, 1 felt bound, in certain oases only, to use them. 
There were conflicts between the Legislative Assembly and myself, by virtue of the position 
that 1 occupied, but really they were infrequent conflicts and I do not pause to discuss 
them any further. Apart from those conflicts the Legislative Assembly and the Oentral 
Legislature have done a considerable amount of very useful work, Looking back upon it 
and remomberiug, as 1 am sure many of your Lordships do, statements that have been 
made in the past by Secretaries of State of the different Parties who have addressed yon 
upon affairs in India, there is every reason, sy far as we can Judge from the evidence 
at dresent before ns and that collected during these five years, for satisfaction with the 
momentoua step which was teken to initiate a new era of relations between the Gofera- 
meat and India. 

British desire for Indian Goodwill. 

It is too early to say more, and all that I desire to impress upon your Lordships is 
that, speaking from my own poine of view, as from the observation that I have been able 
to give and as the result of my own experience in ladia, I have returned to this country 
with a greater faith in the value of those reforms and thedr praotioability than I had 
when 1 left this country for India. I have learnt to set greater value upon them, and 
let me add that, in the diflaculties that they have had to encounter, the cause has largely 
been suspicion and distrust of the ultimate intentioos of the British Government and of 
the Government of India. I believe that the time is now last approaohiag, if it has not 
already been reached, when India will recoguiso that wo do intend to carry out the 
promises made in that Bill in the spirit and in the letter, that they will be generously 
interpreted, as they were in their inception generonsty oonoeived, and that all that if 
asked in this country— and surely it is worth India’s while to ponder it and give effect 

to it— is that there should be a response from India which will show that India has at 
last appreciated the value and the benefit of the reforms that were Instituted under this 
Act aud thas it is for her to take take the action and to manifest the spirit that arc 
necessary to enable her to gor further forward and realise in the future the ultimate aim 
that she has in store and that is promised her and to continue along the path that is 
mapped out. I believe— I may perhaps be speaking a little rashly, but 1 am prepar^ to 
take the risk— that in the end, if India will only devote herself to show her goodwiU| 
she will attain the position that she desires, she will become a full partner In the British 
Empire she will atuin her responsible Government and she will be able to work with 
the British Government and, I trust, with all the British Empire for the happiness and 
contentment of her people. 



The Judicial Committee Bill 

MOUSE OF COMMONS--THB 1ST DECEMBER 1926. 

The following is an aooount of the Debate on the Second Beading of 
the Bill in the House of Commons on the Ist. December 1926. The debate 
in the Lords took place on the 8th June 1926 and is given in Vol. 1. p. 115. 
In the Commons the Bill was however withdrawn, to be introduced again, 
there being no time for the Government to pilot it in the current session of 
the Parliament, in view of the controversial issues raised by the members of 
the Labour Party. It will be seen from the report of the debate as given 
below that the proposal was severely criticised on various grounds. The 
first ground of objection taken was that, while the Government had backed 
out of their promise to force mine*owner8 to pay a living wages to miners, 
they were now asking Parliament to pay £4,000 to two J udges, one half 
of it to come from India. The Labour members asked why the law of supply 
and demand, which was stated to govern the fixation of wages to workers, 
should not be applied to the Judges’ salary when efficient lawyers cound be 
had for an amount less than that mentioned in the Bill. The second point 
urged was that when the Imperial Conference had specifically stated that 
questions affecting judicial appeals should be determined only in accordance 
with the wishes of the Dominions, it was premature to discuss the present 
Bill, because in tne first place, India might decide to revise the present 
procedure in regard to appeals and in the second place, the work of the 
Privy Council might be shortened if Canada or other Dominions should pro* 
vide themselves with Courts of their own beyond which appeals would not 
be allowed. The Attorney Gcneral, the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Under-Secretary of State for India spoke in different voices and would not 
tell the House clearly whether pensions were intended to be given, what 
would be done in the eventuality of India refusing to contribute her portion 
and what necessity there was to pay £4,000 to Judges who, according to the 
Attomey^General, would accept £2,000 if the whole circumstances were 
explained to them. 


The Debate. 

The Attorney-Qeneral ( Sir Douglas HOdQ ): 1 beg to move, ** That the Bill be now 
read a Second Time. ** 

The purpose of this Bill is to provide for the appointment of two Judges with English 
experience to eit on the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council and to assist in the 
hearing of Indian appeals. As the House knows, the ultimate Court of Appeal for 
England, Scotland and Northern Ireland is the House of Lords, and for all the other 
parts of the Empire the Privy Council. In the Privy Council, the business has increased 
enormously during recent years. In the case of Indian appeals in particular, whereas, 
for the five years ending, 1 think in 1910, there were about 62 appeals from India, 
for the last five years, the number was 91, so that they have very nearly doubled. 
In addition to that, there has been a very great increase in the number of appeals 
coming from our various colonies and His Majesty's Dominions overseas. The result 
is that it is practically necessary now for the Privy Council to sit in two divisions, 
ppe of which is occupied with the hearing of Indian appeals and the other with the 
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bearing of appeali fm other plaoei within its jnriidlotioa. In order to oopewfth 
the work we hare the Lord Ohanoellor and eiz Law Lordii and we hare the aw riet a no e 
of ex-Lord Gbanoellora, although at the moment there ii only one arailable, Lord 
Haldane. Lord Bnokmaeter is Buftering, nnfortnnately, from serious illness. Lord 
Finlay is largely occupied in asBiating the International tribunal at The Hague, mid * 
Lord Haldane is left^ to do the work which is arailable for ex-Lord Ohanoellors* 
There are, in addition, in the Privy Council two other paid members, appointed 
under the Act of 1833. Retired Indian Judges are allowed to sit on the Privy ConnoU 
at a salary which is really only travelling expenses, £400 a year. One of these two, 
Byed Ameer Ali, has sat for nearly 20 years and his health will not premit him as a 
rule to attend. 

We hare been volunteered assistance from retired Lord Justices and other persons who 
are qualified, such as Lord Parmoor, Lord Phillimore, Lord Warwick and Lord Darling, 
but even with that voluntary assistance, the House will see that, when we hare to provide 
for five persons to be sitting in the House of Lords, five more in the first division of the 
Privy Council, and six to make up another Court which is habitually necessary now 
for Indian appeals, that it is not possible to find the necessary number in order that the 
Courts may be maintained. The House, I am sure, will agree that the Pr^v/ Council is a 
most valuable link of the Empire, and that while we have that Court it ii the first im- 
portance to this country, as well as to the Dominions, that the personnel of the Court should 
be such as to command the respect of all those whose appeals may come before it. Tbat 
being the state of affairs, the Secretary of State for India and the Lord Chancellor, with 
the assistance of the late Viceroy, Lord Heading discussed last year what was to be dona 
to provide fresh assistance for the hearing of Indian appeals, and the plan they agreed 
upon was that there should be two persons appointed to sit in the Privy Council with 
Indian judicial or legal experience, and that those persons should each receive a salary of 
£4,000 a year, provided as to one-half by the English Exchequer, and as to the other 
half by the Indian Exchequer. Unfortunately, the Indian Legislature did not accept the 
proposal, although we have information that leads ns to hope that that decision is not a 
final one. Meanwhile the position is that those appeals have to be heard, the Court has 
to be manned, and the plan which has recommended itself to the Government is to go 
forward with the payment of the salary which the English Exchequer was expected to 
provide, so that no extra cost will fall on this country, leaving it open to the Indian 
Legislature to agree, if they think fit, to pay their half later on. It is in order to 
achieve this that this Bill is being moved ; and it provides for the appointment of these 
two extra Judges with Indian experience to the Privy Council at a salary of £8,000 a 
year each. 

Miss Wilkinson : Can the right bon. Gentleman say whether the objection of the 
Indian Legislature to the appointment of these two Judges was on general political grounds 
or that they were unnecessary f 

The Attorney-General : Their objection was on general political grounds. I do not 
think there was any suggestion that the two judges were unnecessary, provider! that 
Indian appeals were heard in the Privy Council. In another place, when this matter was 
discussed, the strongest possible view in favour of the Bill was expressed by Noble Lords 
who hold different political views from the Government. Lord Haldane was a very strong 
supporter indeed of the Measure, I commend the Bill, therefore, to the House in the 
belief tbat we shall do something to remedy what is a real grievance. I am sure we all 
desire that appeals to be heard by the Privy Council shall bo heard by a staff of judges 
adequate in numbers and experience to deal expeditiously and satisfactorily with the 
great issues they have to determine. ..... 

Mr. Tinker : What will happen if the Indian Legislature do not find their £2,000 1 

The Attorney -General : The persons appointed will have to accept the lower salary 
of £2,000. Tbat I anticipate they will be willing to do in the circumstan^. 

Miss Wilkinson : If the two persons appointed are willing to serve for £2,000, was 
it not rather unnecessary to offer the larger salary in the first instance f 

The Attorney-General : It will probably be possibly to find people who may be 
willing to accept a salary of £2,000 a year with a prospect of getting £2,000 mors, 
whereas if yon make the maximum £2,000 you would not, I think, get psople of ths 
right age and experience to undertake a task of this kind. Wo are not making tbiM 
appointments as a mere retiring pension for judges who have served their full time in 
India. If tbat was so, it would be quite possible to get pcwple tc serve at a much low« 
salary, but there is a provision in the Bill that the persotis appointed shall retire J4t the 
age of 72, and it is onr intention to appoint people who are in the prime of their jndielal 
faonlties to these appointments. 

19 
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Sir Hairy SLBBSEB : I have oonsalted my noble Friend, Lord Haldane^ on thli 
matter, and he is fully satisfied from his great experience of the work of the Privy 
Council that the Bill is absolutely necessary. The Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council is, perhaps, the greatest tribunal in the Empire. Appeals come to it from every 
country, involving every kind of question from demar^tion to the proprietorship of 
idols, and it is a tribunal which cannot be too efficiently well staffed. In 
the past, as the Attorney -General has said, the staffing of the Judicial Committee was 
largely dependent of the number of ez-Lord Chancellors who happened to be available 
for the purpose, and, inoidentally, let me say what 1 have always wished to say, that 
when people accuse ez-Lord Chancellors of doing no work and receiving pensions, there 
are no persons connected with the Judiciary who do more unpaid work on the Privy 
Council than those persons who have been Lord Chancellors. 

At the moment, with the exception of Lord Haldane, the whole of this valuable 
source of judicial power is lacking, and there is no doubt that appeals are being held up 
and justice, which is urgently required, is delayed because of a want of an adequate staff 
in the Privy Council. No one having regard to the general salaries which are paid to 
the Judiciary will say that these particular gentlemen are being over-paid. Compare it 
with the salaries received by Masters of the Supreme Court, and Country Court Judges. 
When yon propose that members of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council shall 
receive d^2,000 a year as members of this Supreme Court of Appeal in the Empire, it 
cannot be said to be an excessive payment. I feel that a case has been made out for the 
Bill, and 1 hope the House will pass it and the necessary Money Besolution so as to 
enable the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council to be properly staffed. 

Mr. Hore-BELISHA : I desire to ask one question, and I hope my opportunity of 
receiving a reply from the Attorney-General has not passed. I desire to inquire, whether 
a decision of the Imperial Conference has been taken into account in relation to this Bill. 
On page 19 of the Summary of Proceedings, I find the following : — 

** Another matter which we discussed, in which the general constitutional principle 
was raised, concerned the advantages governing appeals from judgments in the Dominions 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. From these discussions it become clear 
that it was no part of the policy of His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain that 
questions affecting judicial appeals should be determined otherwise than in accordance with 
the wishes of the part of the Empire primarily affected. It was, however, generally reoog* 
nised, that where changes of the existing system were proposed, which while primarily 
affecting one part raised issues in which other parts were also concerned, such changes 
ought to be carried out after consultation and discussion.'* 

The Attorney-General has informed ns that certain political objections have been 
raised in India, and that there may be a wish to revise the present procedure in regard 
to appeals to the Privy Council. It may be that in the near future there will be some 
reduction in the work of the Judicial Committee. Canada may desire no longer to 
submit her cases to this great Tribunal, and, in that case, there would not be the same 
necessity to increase the personnel, with the assistance of the taxpayers' money. And 
there may be other parts of the Dominions who may not desire to avail themselves of 
the present opportunities of coming to London. If I am right, is not this Bill a little 
premature, and could not its passage be delayed in order that the wishes of the Dominions 
may become more clearly expressed in regard to their future intentions ? I hope the 
Attorney-General will be able to Inform me whether the discussions at the Imperial 
Conference have been taken into account before the presentation of this Bill. 

The Labour Protest. 

U., KIBEWOOD: I had no intention of taking part in thi. Debate, bnt I want to 
enter my emphatic protest, as a member of the working class and as a Socialist, that a 
member oi our Front Bench should deliberately go out of his way to give his blessing 
to a proposal under which a man gets £4,000 a year. I think fhat is going a wee bit 
too far. We have just passed through one of the most awful and gigantic struggles on 
behalf of the working classes to maintain a living wages, or anything like the semblance 
of a living wages, and this same Government, this same Front Bench, this same team, 
that are asking ns to agree to give one man £4,000 a year—- 

Sir H. Slesser : £2,000. 

Mr. Kirkwood : Yon can say what you like. I say £4,000 a year ; and facts 
are chiels that winna ding and canna be disputed." It Is £4,000 a year. Am 1 right or 
wrong f 

The Attorney-General ; This House is being asked to vote £3^000, 
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Mr. Kirkwood : Too, tot I «m aitonisbed at even the Attorney-Qoncral, beoanie to 
knows perfectly well^the Official Report will prove it to-morrow— that be said £8.000 
from the British Ezoheqner and £2,000 from the Indian Bxoheqner, It that is not 
£4,000, 1 do not know what it is. There are the same men, the Prime Minister inelnded, 
who are backing £4,000 for one man, as much wages as they are prepared to pay 
to 8,000 colliers ; and we are expected to back a Bill like that, and our Front 
Bench will give its blessing to it after the titanic struggle that the miners have 
made. If ever there was class legislation, this is it. The Prime Minister says that there 
is no such thing as a class struggle in society. Here he is to-day backing one man for 
f 4,000. Is not that a terrible difference ? Is not that patting class against class— one 
man of ^ the lawyer class, which costs this country every year over £100,000,000 to keep 
them going — £100,000,000, and they do not produce a single iota of the necessaries of life, 
bnt simply live on the flesh and blood of those who do produce f Remember this, that all 
the good things, the good clothes that you wear, the good fruit that you eat and the goed 
houses that you live in, are produced by labour, and whoever enjoys those good things 
withoat working for them is stealing the bread of the worker. 

This is one of the reasons why this country cannot afford to give the mirf. s and the 
workers in general a living wages. It is because there are certain indivicViuia, under this 
system of oars, who take from it £4,000 a year. How long is it going » last ? Are the 
Labonr benches going to back a system that gives £4,000 a year to certain individualf 
who never have had to rongh it, who never knew what it was to want their breakfast, 
who never knew what it was to be aching, as do the children in the slums, in* 

asmneh as they do not know what it is to have a night's sleep because of the 

verminous conditions under which they live? Here is a body of men, Judges, who 
have been reared in the Jap of luxury, and the very best that Britain can give them, 
and then when they come to 60 or 60 years of ago they are to get this comfortable 
job. Why should they get it ? What Is it that these Judges have which is superior 

over me ? [ Hon. Members : ** Brains 1 " ] Hon. Members say ** Brains," I am pro* 

pared to stand any test, and if 1 am not mentally and physically as well equipped as 
any man in this House, then I do not know what it means. If any of them can prove 
that they have rendered their country better service than 1 have done, I want to see them. 
This is just what is to be expected— rich men living in the lay of luxury— when it comes 
to one of their own class. I want the Prime Minister to think about this, because even 
yet I have not given him up. You get the Prime Minister of this country, after cegotiat* 
ing with my class, coming in direct contact with Cook and Herbert Smith and other 
members of my class, and seeing those men who, he knows, are just as capable— whether 
he differs from them in his point of view or not it does not matter — just as capable of 
stating their case, as competent in every way as any Judge, including Lord Haldane or 
all the Haldanes that ever were haldaned. 


There is no Judge, there is no lawyer, there is no man in this country who has a 
right to £4,000 a year, while the miners and the engineers are paid the wages that they 
receive. Think of my own trade ; think of the engineers. 1 know that my fellow* 
engineers are working for £2 15s, a week. It is a scandal, and there never was a Judge, 
there never was a Prime Minister, including the Present Prime Minister able to give 
a better account of himself or to give better service to the country than the skilled 
engineer, and yet the skilled engineer has to give bis all for £2 I6s. a week. Do you 
think that we are going calmly to sit here and listen even to our own Front Bench * 
It is enough to make the very stones cry out, to think that they would tell us that this 
£4,000 a year should be paid. It all tarns on this, that you have on the one hand people 
with tens of thousands of pounds, taking tens of thousands of ponnds ; you have gentle* 
men on the other side of the House who are in the habit of drawing tens of thousands of 
pounds. [Hon. Members: “No,"] They deny it. We had an example of that In Lord 
Vestey, who left this country in order to escape taxation. 

Mr, Depnty-Speaker (Gaptain Fits Roy) : The bon. Member is now travelling rather 
wide of the snbieot before the House. 

Mr, Kirkwood ; I am keeping to the point, though I know quite well that I am not 
going on orthodox lines. But 1 am speaking the truth, and “ truth cutteth keener than 
a two-edged sword." My folk outside to-day, the working classes of this ooui^ry, are 
thinking about the idea of one man by Act of Parliament getting £4,000 a year. We wve 
been told that it would not do for Parliament to interfere with the wages of the working 
classes, and that we must have freedom. Where it the freedom ? 

O, Freedom, what things are done in thy name !’* ^ j 

Hera is Parliament, here are the Tory party and tbs Prime Min s^ being part and 
paieel to a speeial Bill tor the regulation cdl wagea» [Hon. Members i How abont yoai 
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own Front Bench f**] 1 can deal with my own Front Bench, and It can deal with me 
if it likes. Here yon have the Gk>Temment dealing with the wages of a certain class. They 
cannot deal with the wages of the working clasBes ; they cannot be big enough. I thought 
the Prime Minister was big enough, when he said that be wonld cleave his way, if neces- 
sary, through private interests, in order to see that the working classes of this country got a 
fair deal. He failed, and failed miserably. He cannot bring in an Act of Parliament to 
ensure that the most valuable asset that the country has got, the working classes, get a 
comfortable living,' bat he is part and parcel to certain individoals getting £4,000 a year. 
1 protest most emphatically, because, if the engineers are worth only £2 16 b. a week, and 
the miners worth only the miserable pittance that this Government is responsible for 
forcing them to accept, then I say that there is no one in the British Empire who is worth 
£4,000 a year. The Government should think shame of themselves. If they were half 
human they wonld never bring forward a Measure like this. 

Mr. K. MAOLEAN : I want also to protest against a Money Resolution being 
brought in to supplement a Bill of this kind. The Government are constantly telling the 
people of this country, and particularly Labour Members and their supporters outside 
the House, that all remuneration amongst the working classes, for anything which they 
can do, must be based upon economic laws, that the economic laws which operate in this 
country determine and iiz the wages of the workers. The engineers’ wages, which are 
nndonbtedly very low in consideration of the work that they perform, are supposed to be 
fixed by the law of supply and demand. During the whole of the miners’ dispute the 
country was told by the Press, by the Prime Minister and by those who sit beside or 
behind him, that the miners must be prepared to accept what they could get because of 
economic laws. We were told that we could not fight against economic laws, and that the 
miners* wages must be determined by economic laws. 

What did that mean? The Prime Minister himself and others, speaking on his 
behalf, admitted that he could not, and he would not, by Act of Parliament fix the wages 
which the miners were to receive, that there was to be no legal fixing of wages for the 
miners. Yet the Government brings in a Bill and a Money Resolution fixing the wages 
of two new Judges. It is not a question of increasing the wages of existing Judges, but 
the giving of powers to appoint two additional Judges, and they are to receive from this 
country £2,000 a year, with the right to have that £2,000 supplemented by £2,000 from 
the Indian Exchequer. 1 ask the Prime Minister and the Attorney-General why they do 
not apply their own logic and argument when they are trying to meet the claims of miners 
and other working people. 

Mr. Grotrian : Can you get Judges for less ? 

Mr. Maclean : You lock out the miners when you want them for less ; lock out the 
Judges and you i^ill soon get them for very much less. 

Mr. Grotrian : It is a question of supply and demand. You cannot get them. 

Mr. Maclean : There are scores of lawyers in London with very few briefs and very 
little employment who wonld take a job of this kind for very much less than £2,000 a year 
and who would possibly do the work much better than the men you are about to appoint. 

Mr. Grotrian : They have no knowledge of Indian Law. 

Mr. Maclean : We do not require a knowledge of Indian law or any other law to 
realise that the lawyer’s trade union is the strongest trade union in the country. We find 
the lawyers always on the job when there is some pecuniary advantage to be gained. 
We have only to look around these benches when a question of this kind is being dis- 
cussed and we find on the other side practically all its supporters are lawyers. [Hon. 
Members : Nol”] Hon. Members have only to look around them. Let them go down 

to the smok^oom and they will see more. If we divide, let them examine the Division list 
and see the number of lawyers who have come together in support of this proposal. 
That is my proof. Do hon. Members require any additional proof of my statement ? They 
know it to be true, and all their interruptions, sneers and laughter go for nothing. Of 
' course, they have a majority and that is why they can laugh, bat a few more Hulls will 
put them where we are now, and then we shall see who will laugh. 

Mr. Deputy-Speaker (Mr. James Hope) : That ia a kind of prophecy, and does not 
seem relevant to the subject under discussion. 

Mr. Maclean : It is true it is a prophecy, but this Bill deals with the future and I 
thought it might be in order to make a reference to the future of the Labour and Tory 
parties. 1 protest against the proposal which is contained in this Bill and in the Money 
Resolution which accompanies it. If this country cannot afford a living wages to those 
who produce wealth, it cannot afford high salaries to the Individuals who are to 
jMtppoiatcdindatbif BUI. I tb« natter will l« piWHd bcMow UM 
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Division Listi when pablisbed in the Offleial Report to-inorroW| will be very inteiestiajK. 
I, for one, will go into the Lobby gladly against this proposal. I shall vote with a very 
light heart against a propos^ to give £4|000 a year to two lawyers, when we oan 
get scores oi men to do the work at lower rates if we leave it to the operation of the eoono- 
mio law and carry out the Prime filinister’s pet theory. 

Mise WILKINSON : I think neither the Attorney-Qeneral nor the hon. and learned 
Member for South-West Hall (Mr. Qrotrian) are to be congratnlated on their logic in this 
matter. They have said, first of all, that it is absolutely necessary to fix a sum of not less 
than £4,000 a year and that otherwise, it will be impossible to get members of the legal 
profession of sufficient knowledge and ability to do this extremely important work. Yet 
in the same speech the Attorney -General declared that when the Indian Legislature puts 
its foot down and says it is not going to pay £4,000 a year, we can find two gentlemen 
who, without the faintest demur, will come along and take exactly the same jobs at 
exactly half the rate, I cannot congratulate the lawyers on their consistency in this 
matter. One can only congratulate them on the way in which they stand up for their 
own trade union when rates of remuneration are under consideration. Far be it from me^ 
as a trade unionist, to object to that, if it were not for the fact that we a! •‘^ys find the 
members of the lawyers' trade union leading the opposition when it is a uestion of the 
trade union rights of the working class. It is just because they are the most virulent 
opponents of the trade union rights of other people that they must be prepared to accept 
considerable questioning when their own extraordinarily high rates of remuneration are 
under consideration. 

One oongratulates them on having been able to induce in this country a sort of 
mystical appreciation of the legal profeasion. They are regarded as wonderful and even 
when — as 1 understood the Attorney-General to admit-— one of them is 90 yeara of age, 
there is no question of expressing anything but admiration for the marvellous brain 
which they can bring to bear on the problems placed before them. Ac any rate, the 
members of the legal profession are not subject to the risks which the members of the 
miners' and other trade unions have to undergo and they might be prepared to take less 
for working in such a protected trade. Those of us who have to stand the sneers which 
come from the other side when we are begging and asking for some merely decent minimuin 
rate— one shilling and one three-fourth pence an hour or something like that— are expected 
to vote without demur for a proposal to give £4,000 a year to these, no doubt, estimable 
gentlemen. I think the hon, and learned Member for Booth- West Hull used an expression 
about the law of supply and demand. 1 ask the Prime Minister and the Attorney-General if 
they are prepared to put this proposal to the test of supply and demand and to advertise these 
positions among the legal profession. Is it suggested that there are no Indian members of 
the Bar qualified for these appointments f 1 understand there is oonsiderablo unemploy- 
ment among Indian members of the Bar, Is it suggested that none of them would bo 
willing to take this job at a much lower figure than that now proposed ? The bon. and 
lea rned Member for Bouth-West Hull will hardly say that their knowledge of Indian law 
is insuffioient, since they arc specialists in the subject. At the present time, when we 
are told we cannot pay a subsistence wages for work which we cannot do without, I hope 
we shall not have to pay thousands to people whose work we oonld do without, were it 
not lor the legal fiction and the mystery which snrrounds it. 


Mr. BUCHANAN : I think the proposal in this Measure cannot be iustifled. It is 
sometimes argued against us that our own Front Bench is just as had as the Front Bench 
on the other side. I, at least, have a clear conscience in this matter, because when our 
own party brought in a proposal to increase a salary from £2,000 to £6,000, I propom 
it, and was practically alone in doing so. Therefore, 1 am carrying out quite logically 
the line which 1 took on this question towards my own colleagues when they were in 
office, and I cannot be accused of differentiating between one side and the other. The 
only argument for this proposal is that set up by the hon. and Imrned Member for Bom 
West Hull (Mr. Grotrian), that it is in accordance with the law of supply and demand. 
1 remember as a pattern-maker during the War when, under the law 
demand, we could have demanded tremendous wagM from the nation. So mid the 
engineers at that time. We could have asked for, and 1 think we 
great concessions, but we were told-and, possibly, it was 

blackmailing the nation by taking advantage of a temporary shormge to insirt on to 

which the nation oonld not afford. It is admit^ that sim the W« the ®®® 
building trade have, in the common saying, ” the bnll »t their feet, but It w 
•rgMd that the bnilding tnde were binokmaUing tbe natioiii Md that so Mtloa el 
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workera has a right to insist on terms from the nation which are outside the nation*s 
capacity. 

Now we are told that the law of supply and demand which was rejected in the case 
of the engineers and the builders is to operate in the case of the Judges. Is there any 
difference in human nature between the engineer and the Judge t The Attorney-General 
has said that the Indian Government had to agree to guarantee 2,000 pound. They think it 
is an extortionate demand, but the British Government propose to take steps to compel the 
Indian Government to give terms which the Indian Government do not think they ought 
to pay. For such a proposal there cannot even be the justification which exists for a 
Cabinet Minister's salary. There is this to be said for the Cabinet Minister, that his job 
is precarious. Any election may end his term of office, but a Judge has a guarantee of 
full-time employment and full wages until be reaches the age of 72. There is also this 
important difference, that a Cabinet Minister has no provision made for his old age unless 
he is prepared to plead eittreme poverty, but the Judge, whether poor or rich, has the 
guarantee of a handsome pension, and no deductions are made from his salary such as are 
necessary in regard to other classes of workers. The Minister of Health in answer to a 
question recently told us that the nation could not increase the amount of the old age 
pension. We are told that lOs. a week is sufficient for the old people of the nation and is 
all we can afford ; but, by some miraculous process of reasoning, a Judge is said to be 
worthy of far more. A Judge has comparatively little responsibility. The responsibility 
of Judges is, in my opinion, largely overrated, bo many people have little or no know- 
ledge of a Judge's work, that advantage is taken of that lack of knowledge in order to 
boost ** the position. At a time when we are asking the miners and others to live on com- 
paratively low wages, 1 submit that it would be criminal on the part of this House 
to agree to such an extravagant wages as this for these Judges. 

Question put, ** That the Bill be now read a Second time." The House divided : 
Ayes, 230 ; Noes, 28. 

Report of Committee Discussion. 

The followiag is from the Hansard report 

Considired in CommHtM und§r Standing Ordar 71 A* Mr* Jam$s Hap$ in tht chaxr* 
Motwn madet and Quastion praposid^ 

That for the purposes of any Act of the present Session to amend the Law with 
respect to the constitution of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, it is expedient 
to charge on the Consolidated Fund the yearly salary of two thousand pounds to be paid 
under ti e said Act to each of the two persons to be appointed thereunder to be members 
of the said Judicial Committee."— (King's Recommendation signified.)— (^r. McNaili) 

Mr. MACLEAN : I do not think this matter ought to go through without some 
explanation from the Financial Secretary to the Treasury. Surely it is preposterous that 
we should be asked to vote £2,000 a year for two individuals, making £4,000 in all, 
without a word of explanation from him, and without some general statement as to the 
policy of the Government underlying its proposal, It is notorious that the Government 
come to this House with Financial Resolutions, and that when you, Mr, Chairman, or your 
colleague, pots the question from the Chair, the Financial Secretary or the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer gives a nod of the head, and on that it is expected that large sums of 
money are to be voted without explanation from those responsible. It is about time the 
House took charge of affairs, and demanded from those who are looked upon as being in 
control of the finance of the country that they should make some dennite statement as 
to the reaMns for the payments they ask the House to make. I think the House has a 
right to know just exactly what is in the mind of the Financial Secretary, and 1 hope 
we are going to have some statement, particularly when we have reminded the Govern- 
ment that there are other people in this country who, in our opinion, are more deserving 
of this money, who are more deserving of payments from the State, and who are being 
treated as though they were the worst possible aliens tve could have in the country. When 
they ask for living conditions their claim is rejected, but here we have a proposal to pay 
£2,000 a year for year after year for two Judges. I am not going to protest against it at 
this stage, but I want to know what it means. 

There is another point 1 would like some explanation upon. It states in the Bill that in 
the event of death vacancy occurring, further appointments can be made to make up 
we number of Judges to two. It is quite a reasonable thing to assume thatinthoes 
iiroumstanoes— • 
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The Ohairmtn : The hon. Member ean diicaii the amoant to bo paid, bat he appeara 
now to be dleoauing provisions in the BIIU Thej oan be disonssed daring the Oommittee 
etage of the Bill, but not on this Besolntion. 

Hr. Maclean : The Financial Besolution reads : ** That, for the pnrposes of any Aot 
of the present Session to amend the Law with respect to the oonstitution of the 
Jadioial Committee of the Privy Council, it is expedient to charge on the Consolidated 
Fund the yearly salary of two thousand pounds to be paid under the said Act to each of 
the two persons to be appointed thereunder to be members of the said Judicial Committee.*' 

Surely I would be in order in putting a question as to the implications which the 
appointment of these Judges, and their payment would bring upon this House ? 

The Chairman : I thought the hon. Member was discussing some provision in the Bill 
for further appointments on vacancies oocuring. 

Mr. Maclean : No, my point is this, if these Judges retired would they retire upon a 
pension, and would it be necessary for a further financial resolution to be brought in in 
order to provide the additional sum that would be necessary for their pensions f It is 
only right the House should know how for we may be pledged to payments to these 
individuals. It may be that certain individuals may be appointed who m .y have to 
retire through ill-health, and we may be paying pensions to ex- Judges anvl :>aying 2,000 
pound a year to the Judges filling the places they have vacated. 

The Government talk a great deal about the necessity for economy, how the country 
oannot afford this and cannot afford that, how old-age pensions cannot be increased, how 
housing subsidies have to be out down, bow health conditions are worsened, how payments 
to education authorities most be reduced — in fact, on every oconsion when we make 


requests for expenditure on those social services to be maintained at the standard at 
which it used to be maintained, we are told the country oannot afford it. When, how- 
ever, it is a question of finding money for Judges, finding money for individuals in this 
particular sheltered trade, they are not held up to ridicule and opproblnm such as ordinary 
working men or women getting weekly wages in other sheltered trades have to encounter. 
When the case of those who are skilled in word-spinning and legal Jugglery comes before this 
Honse, we are asked to believe that this is some wonderful and great profession which will 
attract men to it only if they get the highest possible standard of living that our civilisatioa 
can offer. If this is the standard of living to which Judges are entitled, I submit the standard 
of living of every other individual in this country ought to be equal to that of the best 
Judge in the land ; and if this country oannot afford to give to the workers of this 
country, who produce the wealth, a standard of living higher and better than is found 
for them by the present Government, the Honse has no right to vote away £2,000 a 
year for new Judges, with the problamatical addition of another £2,000. It is time the 
House took possession of the financial situation. If we have not the money to provide 
the people with the conditions which our present progress in oivillsation merits, and which 
the productive activity of this country entitle them to hove, this country is too poor to 
afford £2, GOO a year for two new Judges. 


The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Bonald McNEILL) : The only reason 
I rise is that if I did not do so 1 might appear to be discourteous to the hon. Gentleman after 
the pointed appeal he made to me personally; but really I do not think there is any 
occa^n for me to discuss the matter, which has been fully dealt with already on the 
Second Beading of the Bill, a Debate which has just been brought to a clow. Then my 

right hon. Friend the Attorney-General dealt fully with all the merits of the case. The 

hon Member spoke as though on matters of this sort the Treasury bad a separate a^ 
distinct standard. The hon. Member must remember that these are proposals of the 
Government, that tW. it the policy of the Government, ^*“'**®^ 

■y. to,. bU 5;“ fnT “S 

bon, nod lonnied /liend briago lotwnfd n Bill nndnl^liittoiiol thwioi^i^l^ 
I think the Honee may take it for granted that there m no divergence of view between the 

^**“S5^‘MaXn“ mJ? ’iTk Va?aS a. to the point I put regarding the |K»dW. 
lity M ^Miona havlj to be paid f lu that cam wonld the Government have to bring is 

anot^r jjy question of pension for these Judges arises, of course pr^isloii 

woulf havf t? ie for it by the House, and in that case, no doubt, another Money 

Besolution wonld have to be brought forward. 


Miss WILKINSON: May I 
Uie gentlemen who were going 


ask two further questions? The Attorn^-Genewl said 
to have these posts would toke them on the aoderstaading 
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llitt an eitn SfOOO pound wonld probably be given in fntnre by the Indian Legieiatnre. 
Oan we have an undertaking from the Secretary to the Treaeniy, first, that no preieare, 
polltioal or otherwise, will be brought to bear on the Indian legislature to provide this extra 
2,000 pounds for people whom, apparently, they do not want ; secondly, oan we have an 
assurance that if the Indian Legislature persist in a refusal not to give this 2,000 pounds, 
he will not come to this House to make up the salary to 4,000 pounds— the amount whiob 
he had laid down as the salary ? 

"Mr. SULLIVAN : I want to ask the members of the Conservative party if this is what 
they preach at the election. Here the Government are making proposals for these 
appointments, and they imagine that we have no right to ask for an explanation to be 
given to the House. It may be that your Judges are worth 2,000 pounds a year, and that you 
require two additional Judges, but what I want to know is that when you suggest that 
there is the possibility of a man of 72 years of age getting 4,000 pounds a year you are doing 
something which yon wonld be afraid to tell the electors of the country. I protest 
against this method of adding to the burdens of a nation, and I hope we shall take advant- 
age of this opportunity of driving the Government supporters into the Division Lobby in 
regard to this Vote. 

Captain W. BENN : I feel that the preservation of the right of appeal is a very 
important part of our Imperial relations. I think in this matter we have a right to 
complain of a lack of candour on the part of the Attorney-General. First of all we are told 
that only 2,000 pound was to be voted, and then he told ns that another 2,000 pound was to 
be paid by the Indian Lr'gislature. Now it appears that there is to be a pension attached 
to it. I think we should be told that this is not simply a Vote for 2,000 pound, but that 
there is a possibility of a further 2,000 pound if the Indian Legislature does not vote that 
amount, and besides this, there is the possibility of a pension. Some hnn. Members on these 
benches who wonld not support a Motion for a reduction of this Vote feel that we should 
have bad a little more candour from the Attorney-General on this question. Inasmuch as 
we are now dealing with the question whether the additional 2,000 pound is likely to be 
voted by the Indian Government, and whether we shall be asked to vote it in this House if 
the Indian Government refuses. I think some representative of the India Office* should be 
here to answer that question. I do not know whether the Under-Secretary of State for 
the Colonies represents the India Office on this matter. 

The Under Secretary of State for Colonial Affairs (Mr. Ormsby Gore) ; No. 

Captain Benn : Then why is the Under-Secretary of State for India not present when 
this Money Resolution is being discussed f How can the Attorney-General give ns full 
information as to whether the Indian Legislature objects to paying this money or not. 
It is important that we should know these facts, and only one person can tell ns and that 
is the representative of the India Office. I think we might have bad a little more candour 
about the full financial position, and we want more information about the intention of 
the Indian Legislature. 

The Attorney-General : The hon, and gallant Gentleman has charged me with a lack 
of candour, but 1 wonder whether he took the trouble to be present when I moved the 
Second Beading of the Bill and listened to what I said on that occasion. 

Captain Benn : As the Attorney-General is in the habit of making that kind of attack, 
I wish to say that I was present and I had the inestimable privilege of hearing what he 
then said. 

The Attorney-General : In that case the bon. and gallant Member's charge is 
absolutely inexcusable, and, if he refers to the Official Report of our proceedings oti that 
occasion, he will see that we asked the House to vote a Salary of 2,000 pound that the Indian 
Legislature had been asked to give an additional 2,000 pound, that last year the Indian 
Government did not agree, but that there is some hope that they may change their mind 
and do so later on. In view of the fact that the bon. and gallant Gentleman says he 
heard what I said, and has now been misrepresenting me, I say that bis action is 
absolutely inexcusable. The only other accusation is that I did not tell the Committee 
that these Judges were to have pensions. The reason I did not tell the Committee that 
is that they are not to have a pension 

Mr. Thortle : I beg to move, “ That the Debate be now adjourned.*’ I do so owing 
to lack of information in regard to this vote, and the absence of any representative of the 
India Office. 

The ObftlnBU ; That ii Bot quite the proper prooednte. The hon. Hember ebould 
move to report progress. 

IMm ^ mt “ 7hat tk* Oidmm da nport Proems and ask km ta 
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International Labour Conference. 

[The Eighth and Ninth Sessions of the International Labour Goiiferenoe 
were held at Geneva in May and June 1926. The following is a short report 
of Sir AtuI Chatteijee, the Govt, of India Delegate to the Confort^.noe, and 
was published in India in September 1926 in response to a sugge?^ iun made in 
the Legislative Assembly. The speeches delivered by the Indian Delegates 
on the occasion have been given in the 1st Volume of the Register p. 146.] 

The Eighth Session opened on Wednesday, the 26th May, 1926 and closed 
on Saturday, the 6th June. The Ninth (Maritime) Session opened on 
Monday, the 7th June and closed on Thursdayi the 24th June. At the 
Eighth Session there were 14 and at the Ninth 17 plenary sittings. At 
each Session there were also numerous meetings of the Committees set up 
to deal with the various items of business. 

Eighth Session. 

OavemmAni Atul Chatteijee, K.C.I.E., High Com- 

missioner for India ; Sir Louis Kershaw, K.C.S.L, C.LE.. Assistant Under 
Secretary of State, India Office. 

Adviser* — Mr. R. N. Gilchrist, Labour Intelligence Officer, Bengal. 

Employers^ Delegate , — The Hon’blo Sir Arthur Froom, of Messrs. 
MacKinnon, Mackenzie & Co. 

Workers* Delegate, — Mr. Li^pat Rai, M.L.A. 

Ninth Session. 

OoverwTMnt Sir Atul Chatteijee, K,C.T.E., Sir Louis Kershaw, 

K C S I C I E 

Advisers. — Mr. R. N. Gilchrist. Mr. J. E. P. Curry, Shipping Master, 
Bombay. 

Employers* DeXegaie.^Tho Hon’ble Sir Arthur Froom. 

Adviser . — Captain H. J. Rouse, Marine Superintendent, B. I. S. N. Co., 
Ltd., Calcutta. 

Workers* DeUgate,-^m, M. Daud, M.A., B.L., M.L.C., General Secretary. 
Indian Seamen’s Union, Calcutta. 

Adviser, — Mr. S. Moghal Jan, Chief Steward. 

Much interest was evinced at both Sessions of the Conference ^ in 
the protests against the nomination of Sir Arthur Froom as the Indian 
Employers' delegate. This was the first occasion in the history of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference when the nomination of an Employers delegate 
had been challenged. Moreover, printed documents in English and French 
setting forth in full the case of the protesting associations was extensively 
circulated among all Members and visitors to the meetings. 

At the Eighth Session protests were lodged by four bodies, the Karachi 
Buyers’ & Shippers’ Chamber, the IndiuH Chamber of Commerce^ Calcutta^ 
19 
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the Karachi Indian Merchants’ Association* and the Burma Indian Chamber 
of Commerce. The same protests* together with one from the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber* Bombay* were made to the Ninth Session of the Con- 
ference. The protesting b^ies were represented at Geneva by Mr. S. N. 
Haji* who supported their case in person before the Credentials Committee 
of each Session. 

The Crbpbntials Committbb of the Eighth Session found that Mr. 
Narottam Moraijee had been offered by the Government of India the position 
of Employers’ delegate to the Eighth Session and bad for certain reasons 
declined the invitation. The Committee felt that it could only take into 
consideration this refusal and it could not enter into the reasons for it. Nor 
could it take into account the argument put forward by the protesting organi- 
sations that after Mr. Moraijee’s refusal the Indian Government should 
have offered the position to another Indian* in view of the fact that no 
other candidate was proposed by the Chamber of Commerce which nominated 
Mr. Moraijee. The Credentials Committee noted that the principal ques- 
tion at issue (m,, whether Sir Arthur Froom had been recommended by 
the 'most representative organisation’) was connected with the Ninth 
Session of the Conference and the recommendation that the Eighth Session 
should validate the nomination of Sir Arthur Froom could not prejudice the 
consideration of this principal question by the Ninth Session. 

When the subject came up before the plenary meeting of the Eighth 
Session* Mr. L^jpat Rai (the Indian Workers’ delegate) said that he only 
wished to state that he did not accept the position taken by the Govern- 
ment delegate about the most representative character of the Organisations 
represented by Sir Arthur Froom. Sir Louis Kershaw also declined on that 
occasion to enter into the merits of the question but expressed his readiness 
to make it clear at the Ninth Session that Sir Arthur Froom had been 
nominated by the most representative organisations of employers in India. 
The proposal of the Credentials Committee to approve the Credentials of 
the Employers’ delegate of India was then adopted without any opposition at 
the Eighth Session. 

The protests came up in due course before the Credentials Committee 
of the Ninth Session of the Conference. The report of this Committee is 
self-explanatory and is repoduced in full below ; 

"Five Indian employers’ organisations ( I ) the Buyers’ and Shippers’ 
Chamber of Karachi* ( 2 ) the Karachi Indian Merchants’ Association, ( 3) 
the Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce* Rangoon* ( 4 ) the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta* and ( 5 ) the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce* Bombay* have addressed to the General Conferenbe* which 
has transmitted them to the Credentials Committee* five olijeotions to 
the Credentials of Sir Arthur Froom, appointed by the Government of 
India as Employers’ Delegate for that country. 

The Committee has carefully examined the documents submitted to it. 
It has also heard the evidence of Sir Louis Kershaw* Indian Government 
Delegate, Sir Arthur Froom, Indian Employers’ Delegate, and Mr. S. N. 
Haji* the duly accredited representative to the Conference of the. 
protesting organisations. 

From the documents placed before it and the oral explanations, the Co<n* 
mittee notes the following facts 
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The ol^eci/ions allege ( I ) that Sir Arthur Froom represents neither Indian 
interests nor Indian employers : ( 2 ) that the organisations wbioli 
nominated Sir Arthur Froom are not the most representative organisa* 
tions of the employers of India. 

With regard to the first points the Committees whilst considering that the 
representation of a country at the General Conference should be a 
national onos has not been able to discuss the substiiuco of the question 
nor to form an opinion upon a problem the solution of which undoubtedly 
rests with the Government of each of the Members. 

With regard to the second point, the Committee finds ns follows: the 
Government of Indias by a press commtmique d itod 8 October 1925s 
invited the employers* organisations of India to nominatoy before the 1 5th 
January 1926, a delegate for each of the two Sessions of the General 
Conference of the Representatives of the Members. 

Within the time limit thus fixed, two Chambers of Comr loo, those of 
Bengal and Bombay (European Chambers), nominated Sir Arthur Froom, 
and two Indian Chambers of Commerce, that of Bombay and the 
Buyers* and Shippers* Chamber of Karachi, nominated Mr. Narottam 
Morarjee. After the expiration of the time limit, the three other 
Chambers of Commerce which have now lodged objection also supported 
the candidature of Mr. Narottam Morarjee. The appointment of Sir 
Arthur Froom as Employers* Delegate was made by the Government of 
India during the month of March. The employers* organisations which 
have lodged objections, and their representative Mr. llaji, have assured 
the Conference and the Credentials Committee that the Chambers of 
Commerce of Bengal and Bombay, which have nominated Sir Arthur 
Froom, were not the most representative of the Employers of India. 

On the contrary, the Delegate of the Government of India, Sir Louis 
Kershaw, has made a formal declaration to the Committee that these 
Chambers of Commerce for the purpose of this Couferouce were really 
the most representative of the employers of India. 

On the basis of the numerous documents submitted to the Committee, 
as well as on the ground of the oral explanations made to it, the Com* 
mittee has nevertheless not been able to arrive at the conclusion, 
as requested by Mr. S. N. Haji on behalf of the objecting organisations, 
that the Chambers of Commerce which nominated Sir Arthur Proora 
were not the most representative of the employers of India. 

In these conditions, the Committee deems it expedient that the General 
Conference should proceed to validate the credentials of Sir Arthur 
Froom.** 

On this Report of the Credentials Committee being taken into con- 
sideration at the plenary sitting of the Session, Mr. Daud (the Indian 
Workers* delegate ), while admitting that Sir Arthur Froom had b^n 
selected by the most representative Chambers of Bengal and Bombay 
consisting of European Employers, differed from the view that these Cham* 
hers were the most representative Employers organisations in India. He 
added that Indian employers who were not members of these organisations 
possessed a larger number of factories and used a larger amount of capital 
than European employers in India. Mr. Daud suggested that tuiopean and 
Indian employers’ organiBations in India should come to a common u^er 
standing in regard to the appointment ol representatives to the interoattosai 
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Labour Conference or else the Government should nominate sucli representa'* 
tives by rotation. On the assumption that Mr. Daud was not opposing the 
proposal of the Credentials Committee, Sir Louis Kershaw refrained from 
discussing the merits of the case. He drew attention to the desire of the 
India Oovernment that Indian employers should participate in the Con-* 
ierence as evidenced by efforts made by them to give Mr. Moraijee an 
opportunity to^ come to Geneva. In regard to Mr. Daud’s suggestion regard- 
ing future nominations, Sir Louis Kershaw endorsed the proposal that 
European and Indian employers should come to a common understanding but 
he pointed out the difficulty in a system of rotation in view of the obligation 
of the Indian Government to comply with the exact terms of the Treaty 
The plenary sitting then adopted the Eeport of the Credentials Committee 
without any opposition.^ 

The Eighth Session. 

Agenda,^The items on the Agenda for the Eighth Session of the 
Conference were 

(1) Discussion of tho Director’s Eeport. 

( 2 ) Simplification of the Inspection of Emigrants on Board Ship. 

(3) Consideration of a proposal made by the British Government to deal 
with the Eeports rendered by States Members of the Organisation 
under Article 408 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

( 4 ) Amendments to the Standing Orders of the Conference. 

(6) Eesolutions (submitted by individual delegates under Article 1 2 of 
the Standing Orders of the Conference). 

EUctions and CmmiUees,^Mgv» W. H. Nolens, Government Dele- 
gate of Holland, was elected President of the Session. The Vice-Presidents 
were Dr. Aristides De Aguero Y Bethancourt (Cuba) for the Government 
Group, Dr. Francois Hodac (Czechoslovakia) for the Employers’ Group, and 
Mr. Hermann Muller (Germany) for the Workers’ Group. Sir Atul Chatreijee 
was unanimously elected Chairman of the Selection Committee which directs 
and organises the work of the Session. 

In addition to the Selection Committee and the Credentials Committee, 
four Committees were constituted to deal respectively with (l) the proce- 
dure relating to the examination of reports under Articles 408, (2) the 
Double Discussion Procedure, (3) the Amendment of Standing Orders, and 

*lii this connection it would be intereBting here to read a epecial cable to Tfu Bombay 
Chromcli from Paris which said that Prof. Haji, the repreBentative of the Indian Ohambeis, 
an route to London at the end of the Geneva Labour Conference, when interviewed, 
expreseed satisfaction at the result of the Geneva mission, regrading protests against the 
nomination of the employers' delegate. He said : ** There continned for one hour and 

a half ail interesting discussion before the Credentials Committee, between Sir 
L. Kershaw and Sir Arthur Froom on the one hand and himself on the other. Its 
efEeots on the Committee, were favourable to Indian sentiments judged by various 
admissions, made by the Committee in the report, which deemecj it expedient to validate 
the credentials of Sir Arthur Froom. in the discussion before the Committee, the Indian 
Government delegate seems to have gone to the length of saying that Indian protests 
were not genuine and that they were political, being connected with agitation for the 
reservation of coastal traffic." Prof. Haji challenged Sir L. Kershaw to point out a 
single statement in all the protests which was political in nature. He assured the 
Committee that the protests were based fully on the right of tho Indian Associations to 
representation at International Conferences. Upon this position being accepted by the 
Committee, Sir L. Kershaw, after preliminary explanationa which wue not acoeptedi 
finally withdrew his statement. Sd. ^ ^ ^ 
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( 4 ) Inspection of Emigrants. The Indian Government secured represeota* 
tion on the first and second of these Committees as well as on the Selec** 
tion Committee. Sir Arthur Froom obtained a place on the Fourth Com* 
mittee. Mr. Lajpat Eai was elected by the Workers Group to be a member 
of the Third Committee and a substitute member of the Selection Committee. 

Discussion on the Director's Efpor/.— The Report for 1926 was 
767 pages in length and the debate occupied five full sittings of the Session. 
The discussion was of the same general nature as in previous yoarsi but 
at the Eighth Session no mention was made of maritime labour, as it was 
understood that a portion of the time of the Ninth Session would be 
devoted to the purely maritime sections of the Report. Much of the discus- 
sion, 86 usual, related to the slow progress in the ratification of the Washington 
Hours Convention, but the speeches indicated considerable hope that tangible 
results would follow the Conference on this subject hold in J o idon in 
March last between the Labour Ministers of Great Britain, Fraiuu> Germany, 
Belgium and Italy, the countries of chief Industrial importance in Europe. 
This feeling was strengthened by the declaration of the Belgian Government 
representative that his Government had definitely recommended ratification 
to the Belgian Legislature and the later anuonneemont that the Belgian 
Chamber of Deputies had adopted the Bill. In France, too, the legislation 
necessary for ratification is at present before the Senate, the Chamber of 
Deputies having already passed it. The German Government representative 
stated that a Bill had been drafted and was at present under consideration 
by the Federal States. No definite announcement was made by the British 
Government representative beyond the statement that the results of 
the London Conference were under the consideration of His Majesty’ 
Government. 

Interesting references were made by several delegates to the now indus- 
trial experiments in progress in America, and to which the Director devoted 
some space in his Report. The introduction of new scioutifio ideas in the 
organisation of industry was welcomed by the Workers' delegates, while 
regret was expressed that the United States, the home of these ideas, was 
not a Member of the International Labour Organisation. 

A feature of special interest to India in the debate on the Direc- 
tor's Report at the 1926 Session of the Conference had been the discussion 
regarding the failure of Japan to ratify the Washington Conventions 
relating to hours of work and night work of women. This question was 
again raised at the Eighth Session. Sir Arthur Froom, who led the debate 
on this subject, put the case of the Bombay Millowners in a cogent and 
forcible manner. He gave a resume of recent Indian factory legislation and 
described the serious situation that had arisen in the Indian cotton mill 
industry owing to the hours of work and the night work of women in 
Japanese mills. He brought to notice, as evidence of the earnest desire of 
India to ameliorate the condition of workers, cot only the ratification of the 
Washington Conventions, but also the passing of new measures such as the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and the Trade Unions Act. He deplored 
the fact that there had been no improvement in the position in Ji^an during 
the twelve months that had elapsed since the last meeting of the (inference. 
The Japanese Factory Act of 1923, though passed by the Diet, had not bwn 
promulgated, nor would it adequately fulfil Japans obligations under the 
Whehington Convention, After pronJhlgation, a further three years giaee 
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was to be given before the provisions of the Act, meagre as they were, were 
put into operation. 

Sir Arthur Froom’s plea was ably supported by Mr. Lajpat Eai, who 
made a strong appeal to Japan on grounds of humanity and in the interests 
of the mothers of the race. He mentioned not only the prohibition of night 
work of women in Indian factories, but also the efforts which were being 
made to prdhibit the underground work in mines by women and children, 
the existence of which in Japan was brought prominently to the notice of 
the Conference by Mr. Narasaki, the Workers’ delegate of Japan. (It may 
be noted that at a later stage Sir Atul Chattorjoe pointed out that under- 
ground work by childern was at present absolutely prohibited in India.) 
Mr. Lajpat Eai expressed a strong hope that Japan would ’ vindicate the 
honour of the East and the Orient’. The reasoned and temperate speech 
of Mr. Lajpat Eai was reinforced by an equally powerful appeal from Miss 
Margaret Boiidfield, who accompanied the British Delegation as Adviser to 
the Workers’ delegate. As a representative of trade union sections interested 
in women's work, Miss Bondfield ackr?owledged thankfully the improve- 
ments that had already taken place in India and Japan. She saw however 
no justification for the procrastination of Japan in prohibiting the night work 
of women. She drew attention to the condition of women workers in China 
and added “ What can we say to them if in that near country of Japan these 
necessary reforms are being continually postponed ? It is because that we 
feel that we must look to Japan for the greatest infiuence in bringing about an 
amelioration of the condition of affairs in China. The Indian Delegate put 
it from the standpoint of the way in which Japan was retarding the growth 
of development in India. I agree, but it is still more terrible to think of 
that country which has worse conditions than Japan and which is being 
encouraged to do nothing by the fact that Japan, that highly organised, 
highly efficient country, is delaying the operation of these Conventions.” 
She hoped that it would soon be possible to say that ” Japan is determined 
to come into line to help to save the lives of largo masses of women, who in 
the past have been the most exploited sections of the labour movement ”. 

Sir Atul Chatteijee, who spoke after Miss Bondfield, expressed gratifi- 
cation on behalf of the Indian Government and the Indian people for the 
very appreciative and encouraging references that had been made in the 
Director’s Eeport and in the speeches in the Conference to the very satis- 
factory progress of social legislation in India. He pointed out that India 
was the only country of chief industrial importance which had ratified the 
Hours Convention. The five chief countries of Europe were engaged in 
serious consideration of this matter, but India was particularly interested in 
ratification by Japan 'which is the country nearest us and with which we 
have the closest commercial relations.’ The position of India was becoming 
more difficult every year, and although under the Treaty Japan was perfectly 
free to ratify or not to ratify, Sir Atul Chatterjee hofpcd that in the same 
way as the countries of chief industrial importance in Europe were giving 
close attention to the subject, Japan also would do the same. Turning to 
the subject of night employment of women, he showed how the Washington 
Convention was merely a confirmation of a similar Convention that had been 
passed in Berne in 1906 and how every civilised country had in practice prohi- 
bited the night work of women. The 1923 Japanese Act did hot carry out 
the requirements laid down at Washington, The o^eot of the Waahisgton 
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OoDTantion wa# to seoure a complete stoppage of all work (or women for 
at least eleven hours during the night, whereas the Japanese Act abolished 
work only between the hours of 1 0 p.m. and 5 a.m., with permission to the 
administrative authorities to extend the night period to 11 p.m. As in his 
speech on this subject last year, Sir AtuI made a strong appeal on ethical 
grounds to the Japanese Government. 

Mr. Mayeda, the Japanese Government delegate, spoke on very much 
the same lines as in the previous year. He repeated that in actual fact, 
hours in Japanese cotton mills were practically the same as those prescribed 
by the Washington Convention. Mr. Mayeda explained that delay in the 
promulgation of the 1923 Act had been the result of the disastrous earth* 
Quake in Japan in 1923. He was however able to announce that the Act 
was to be promulgated on the 1st July 1926, a statement that w v; received 
with much satisfaction by the Conference. 


What may bo termed the Oriental part of the debate was wound 
up by speeches from Mr. Matsukata, the Japanese Employers delegate, Mr. 
Narasaki, the Japanese Workers' delegate and Mr. Chao Hsin Chu. the 
Government delegate of China. Mr. Matsukata defended .the Japanese 
cotton mills which ho said have better conditions than the Indian mills.^ He 
himself, however, as an employer had introduced the eight-hour day in his 
own works, which employed 15.000 men. Mr. Narasaki in chronicling the 
grievances of Japanese workers laid special stress on the fact that Japan bad 
not taken adequate measures to protect women and children in industry. 

In an interesting speech regarding labour conditions in China, Mr. Chao 
Hsin Chu pointed out that China was still predominantly an agncultw^^ 
country. Industriali.m had come to China but would have to “dapt itsdf 
to Chinese conditions. Factory industries were at present confined to the 
Treaty Porta which did not conform to Chinese law. The 
1923 by the Chinese Government reforming factory labour conditions and 
appointing factory inspectors had no force in the o^ra-terntorial areas. The 
Chinese labourer was different *rom labourers m the West, m that he wa« 
satisfied to earn just enough to keep body and soul together a i J ■ 
being made a part of modern industrial machinery, as 
reoeSt strike in Shanghai in which the workmen considered better treatment 
to be more important than enhanced wages and shorter hours. 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

*‘My first imprespions were spmewhat unfavoun^Ie. /Qie deproisiog 
cbaraoterof the Salle de k Beformaliom in--wh!oh the Assembly sits, thb 
confusion attending .the first day of the Sessioni the time wasted in apparently 
fruitless oratory— all these made me wonder for a moment whether I had 
really served my country and my Order by leaving India to attend such 
a gathering. But before long I observed two things. In the first idaee» 
this was no ordinary meeting of Parliamentary representatives. I had only 
to look round about me to discover the majority . of front-rank statesmen of 
Europe. Almost every one of the fifty nation here represented had sent 
its Premier or its Foreign Ministert mid in some oases both. It was farther 
plain that a large number of these eminent statesmen were persohal friends. 
Nor I was greatly struck by the^ cordiality of the atmosphei:e. As it seems 
to me it is no small thing to gather together in a single hall the men who by 
their official position, and the power which it has placed in their hi^ds, 
are authorized to apeak for almost half the world. The mere fact that 
they meet, talk, and dine together cannot but encourage harmony, smooth 
over difficult questions, and conduce to friendly arrangements. Indeed, one 
of the moat practical achievements of the League is its encouragement of 
the habit of compromise, of give and take, of the settlement of differences 
by friendly discussion. 


Second Observation. 

**My second observation was equally interesting. It became plain to 
me that the League performs for public opinion the task which a lens per- 
forms for light : it receives it transmits, it and concentrates it upon the point 
where it produces the maximum effect. To public opinion the Assembly 
in particular is very sensitive ; and in the atmosphere of enthusiasm which 
characterizes the sessions, resistance to a certain kind of demand is almost 
impossible. Hence arises to my mind a particular blend of strength and 
weakness which runs through all* the doings of the League. On the one 
hand, Great Powers, despite all the diplomacy that can be devised, frequently 
find themselves confronted with a situation in which they have either to 
accept the prevalent sentiment, or to incur an undesirable odium by 
remaining isolated in resistance to it. This is on the whole healthy 
especially as smaller States, which, make up what may he called 
the rank and file of the League, respect the position of the Great Powers, 
and do not as a rule employ their numerical majority injudiciously. Here 
let me note emphatically that my expenence is far from confirming the com- 
plaint made by certan superficial observers that the “equality” of the 
League is mere camouflage* It is Very far from true to say that the Great 
Powers “ rig ” everything from behind the scenes; that the smaller States 
are mere puppets dancing at the bidding of a hiden hand. On the contrary, 
there is a perpetual give and take.^ The smaller States take care not to press 
thq Great Powers too hard; but \ the Great Powers cannot resist, as ex- 
perience has shown, a strongly ti^oked demand for action of a particular 
kind* Their influence as a rule is cal^jt; in the direction of moderation. They 
endeavour to cure injudicious enthusiasm, to inculcate cautions, and to 
prevent the adoption of sweeping resolutions which there is little prospect 
of carrying into effect. When for so^e reason or another they abandon 
this function for the moment curious tUngs happen. Witness the events 
of the Fifth* Session, when the Premi^ of Britain and France, far from 
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guiding the enthasiaam of the Assembly into ohannels whioh admitted of 
early practical expression, put themselves in thf advance-guard of the idea- 
lists, acted as though there was no distinction between saying something 
and doing it, and altogether ignored difficulties of the most obvious kind in 
a manner worthy only of a revolutionary convention. 

Assembly’s Force. 

There can be no two opinions as to the force, call it moral or call it 
psychic, wielded by the Assembly, This body reacts clearly and emphatically 
to the proposals placed before it, and gathers behind it sentiments and 
impetus whioh makes them most difficult to resist. For whioh reason 
there is always the risk that it may be stampeded into unreflecting idealism 
and thus commit itself to views or programmes of a character likely to 
affect deleteriously its own influence and reputation. It is therefore impor 
tant and there should be submitted to the Assembly only those proposals 
whioh have been carefully considered from the point of view of praoticabr 
lity, and properly prepared from the point of view of constitutional proo^ure. 

" Hence comes the unique importance of the work of the committees. It 
would be a mistake to assume, as is sometimes done, that the Assembly is a 
mere rubber-stamp which automatically places its imprimature upon the 
decisions of the committeas. The Assembly has a formidable will of its own ; 
it will reject or alter, from time to time, what is placed before it. But the 
committees act as a strainer for much of what might otherwise clog the 
machinery. It is in the committees that the wild-eyed enthusiasts find 
themselves compelled to reckon with hard facts ; in the committees that 
amicable compromises are arranged and working harmony cemented ; in 
the committees that the burden of the work is carried through. Personally, 

I was so much convinced of the truth of this, that I deliberately concentrate 
upon the committees side of the work, and left the Assembly rather alone. 
I may be pardoned for remarking that this line of action was justified by its 
results. Two questions in particular, among the cases definitely assigned to 
me, threatened to involve, either directly or indirectly, implications of a^ 
very undesirable nature. It would have been open to me to reserve my 
views, and those of the Government of India, for the open Assembly. I pre- 
ferred to bring my guns to bear in committee, with the consequence that I was 
^ble to secure all the desired results without incurring the odium of strongly 
opposing, in public debate, the views of a certain great and friendly Power. 

Social Aspect. 

“ A word about the social side of the League. Everyone works so hard 
during the four weeks of the session that large and elaborate entertwnments 
are somewhat at a discount. Many Delegations confine their hospitality to a^ 
single soiree for one admirable concert, to whioh ovei7one is invited. I 
myself preferred to arrange a continual series of small, informal lunohea 
and dinners, at which 1 had the privilege of entertaining privately and 
separately the Delegation of each important nation. Among the resujts I 
count many new friends, much first-hand information about the drama of 
contemporary politics from persons who play the leading part therein ; and— - 
as I sincerely hope and trust— the awakening of a now appreciation, in several 
quarters at least, of the character and ideals of my own Orders and of my 
fellow-countrymen ”. 



Indian Propaganda in Britain 

India and the Labour Party. 

People in India were considerably pained and surprised at the attitude 
of Labour spokesmen in Parliament towards Lord Birkenhead’s speech of 
the 7th July. An impression gathered considerable strength among the 
adherents of the Indian National cause that there was want of sympathy 
between the English Labour movement and the aspirations of the Indian 
people. Colonel Wedgwood’s speech in the House of Commons during the 
•debate on India Office Estimate accentuated the dissatisfaction. The gallant 
Colonel, forgetting for the time that it was the Labour Party’s policy to grant 
immediate Self-government to India, sought to foi*oe the Swarajists to work 
the dual system of Government which the different sections of political 
parties in India had condemned outright. We quote below a very inform- 
ing article of Hindu showing the Labour mentality and commend a careful 
perusal of it to our readers 

** Salvation for India ehonld certainly come from within: the idea of our eecnring 
Swaraj mainly through the help of outside agenciep, without ourselves making great 
•efforts and big sacrifices for it, is galling to our self-respect. Nobody believes in the 
possibility of India retaining her fi-eedom for any length of time if she has got it by 
mere gih, not by her own exertions proving her worth and capacity. Nevertheless, it 
would be foolish puritanism and harmful impudence, if in our fight, we do not take 
•care to enlist on our side the support of persons or associations whose general outlook on 
life and predisposition are in favour of rescuing struggling nationalities from the fetters 
which bind them. That is why we attach importance to the work of propaganda abroad ; 
in Great Britain in particular there is good work to be done in this direction, and so far 
as intellectual adherence to the ideal of equality of opportunity and human brotherhood is 
•concerned, there can be no doubt that the Labour Party is the one organisation in that 
•country which can be approached with some prospect of our obtaining sympathy and, 
if possible, active assistance. Moreover, that Party has made promises and given pledges 
which India is entitled to ask should be redeemed as early as possible. We should do 
nothing which would disturb India's relations with that Party, but frankness and candour 
ishonld inspire our discussions with it on our problems. That is why we consider that 
the controversy between Indian and Labour leadei's should be conducted in a way which 
would help mutual understanding and lead to better appreciation of each other'^difficul- 
tiesand view-points. 

(( From a perusal of the debates in Parliament and of the correspondenoe in the press 
it appears that the major differences between the Labour Party and Indian leaders are 
quite capable of being easily explained. That we in India have been surprised and 
pained by the attitude of Labour spokesm**" in Parliament towards Lord Birkenhead's 

«pf'*ch is only too true ; it is undeniabje bu»v, ^ ' *“ to do 

anything for India when it was in office, this has accentuated the dissatisfaction. 
think over it, Mr. Bamsay Macdonald and Col. Wedgwood cannot but realise and 
Appreciate India's disgust at the inordinate delay in Great Britain fulfilling its pledges 
to India, and at Labour, which has always stood for* immediate self-Govemment, 
hesiytting to give effect to its views. Hell is paved with good intentions and it is rather 
unreasonable to expect India to remain quiet in the belief that one day Swaraj would 
come to her like manna from above. Further, it is unreasonable, regard being had 
to the shameless way in which solemn assurances have been thrown to the winds 
that Indian politicians should be dictated to in regard to the methods of political 
agitation. It is extraordinary that such a sincere friend of India as Col. W^gwood 
should seek to force Swarajists to work a system of dual Rovemment which his own 
Party, Indian Liberals and Indian Ministers have all combined to condemn outright. 
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One sees in this anreaeonable demand more the disappointment of the ennged donor 
whose donbtfnl gift is refused than the calm disposition of a baUnoed mind which ia 
able to relate results to causes and look at things in their proper proportion. One of the 
nnjnst and unwarranted c harges ia that Indian leaders do not care for Indian labourera 

and that they are against any extension of the franchise India has done 

more to carry out decisions of the International Labour Conference than many other 
countries, including those in Europe ; that does not show that she is indifferent to- 
the worker. It is a pity that this false accusation, which the enemies of India prefer 
out of malice, should be believed in by Labour. There is great room for improvement,, 
but we are progi-essing as rapidly as our emaciated political condition would allow, for 
it is absolutely true that a formidable obstacle to Indian labonr coming to its own ia the 
opposition of the bureaucracy itaelf. Does Col. Wedgwood know that it is the majority of 
the Mnddiman Committee, consisting of four Europeans and one Indian, who want to 
deny franchise to the large sections of the population who are now unrepresented, and 
not the minority consisting entirely of Indians t *' 


■The Essex Hall Meeting 

Under the auspices of the Indian Associatiou, a meeting was held on the 22nd 
July 1926 at Essex Hall, London, to consider the situation arising out of the statement 
of Government policy announced by Lord Birkenhead in his speech in the Lords on the 7th 
Jnly. The proceedings were interesting enough, especially when Colonel Wedgwood waa 
engaged in a wordy controversy with Mr. T. G. Goswami, H.L.A., on the platform and 
some more vociteroua critics in the body of the hall. 

Mr. GOSWAMl was the principal speaker. His manner was mild but his speech 
was by no means meek. He had some nice words to say about the kindnesa 
of his reception in that country. He wanted to make it quite clear that, in spite of 
bitter words which might be flung about, India cherished no ill-will towards England. 
The object of the Swarajya Party was to see that the destinies of the world were governed 
by the common people of all countries. He repudiated the idea which bad obtained some 
credence in England that the Swarajists were afraid to democracy and that they favoured 
the establishment of an Indian oligarchy. On the contrary, they wanted an extension 
of the franchise to the utmost possible limit, and even if present conditions did not allow 
of immediate adult suffrage, they were anxious to provide iu the constitution for further 
extensions until full adult franchise had been reached. 

Mr. Goswami confessed that be was not disappointed by Lord Birkenhead’s speech 
in the Lords, because he expected nothing else. He was rather grateful that the noble 
lord had destroyed the excuse which Moderates bad hitherto put forward as a reason 
for not joining the Swarajya Party. He was not prepared to state dogmatically what the 
policy of that party would be in tbe.present circumstances, but it was the settled determina- 
tion of the Indian people to achieve Swaraj, if possible within the British Empire, bat 
if necesrary outside. 

Mr.*Go8wami went on to refer to the vigorous duel which has been carried on in the- 
Labour Press between Colonel Wedgwood and Mr. Satyamurti, avowing of coarse his 
agreement with the latter, filr. Goswami confessed that he only accepted the policy of 
non-violence on grounds of expediency. They had never yet said that they could coerce 
the British people into giving them Swaraj, but he made it clear that if it was possible 
to gain their end by physical force he was quite willing to fight for it and to die for it 
if need be. For the present, however, the speaker said, violence would bo futile ; therefore. 

expediency and ethics were against it. . . r . j * u i i 

Mr, Goswami warmed to his subject as be proceeded. He apoiOgised for belonging 
to what he called “a sham Legislature” an*i confessed that it gave him anything but 
pleasure to find the letters M. L. A. after his name. The Swarajya Party would neverthe- 
less contest the elections in 1926, and he was confident that they would captye a. 
majority of the seats in all the Councils. When they had done that, they would have 
no compunction whatever in shutting up all the legislatures in the Muntry, He admitM 
that some little good had come out of these bodies, but they had to 
this little good and the greater good which might be obtained through deli^rate and 
sustained obstruction. They were all for a peaceful adjustment of interests, bfit if 
peaceful negotiations failed, they would do their worst. The 
present very exasperated, and Englishmen would be foolish to mistake the apparent lu L 
as a symptom of the subsidence of the Nationalist movement. • 
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Mr. OoBwami nid he wai griaTed to find that the official section of the Labour Party 
bad endorsed Lord Birkenheao*i statement, bnt he was hardly snrprised at it. There 
•ought to be a good anderstanding between sincere Labonr men in this country and Indian 
Nationalists, for there was a very great connection between nnemployment here and 
the economic conditions prevailing in India, but in the presence of Colonel Wedgwood 
he ashed, what good thing the Parliamentary Labour Party had ever done for the common 
people in India f What had they done for the labourers, the workers, and the peasants 
of India f 

In some complimentary references to Mr. Saklatvala^s speech in the House a fortnight 
Ago. Mr. Goswami incidentally observed that he was not himself a Communist, because 
he was as much against domination by Bussia as against domination by England. Thera 
were other passages in the speech which showed that he was not such an uncompromising 
enemy of existing in situtions in India as some of those who followed him, and his 
references to certain trades union legislation clearly provided that something useful was to 
be extracted even from the present unsatisfactory constitution. He also took credit for 
having helped to form the Independent Party in Bengal. 

Colonel Wedgwood's Reply. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD took with alacrity, if not with any striking success, the opportu- 
nity to put his side of the case. He expressed his bitter disappointment at Mr, Goswami's 
apeech. He was glad to hear the bwaiaiists were in favour of a wider franchise, and 
hoped they would maintain their opposition to communal representation either of the 
workers or anyone else. He hoped that, when the Chief Whip got back to India, they 
would have an epoch-making pronouncement from the Swarajist party. He wanted them 
to declare in favour of provincial autonomy and a uniform electorate for the whole of India. 

There was a vein of provocative sarcasm running through his speech, and bis annoyance 
«t the present Swarajist tendencies seemed to interfere sadly with his lucidity. But he made 
it quite clear that he would have no truck with a policy of obstructive non-co-operation 
within the Councils, and he warned the Swarajist Party in rather biting terms that 
they would find such a policy as ruinous and futile as the original non-co-oper- 
ation of Mahatma Gandhi. Nothing, said Colonel Wedgwood, would give greater 
satisfaction to the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy than persistence in the tactics which Mr. 
Goswami had indicated in his speech. Bureaucrats would be quite content to go on 
ruling Bengal as they were doing now and they were at least managing to keep the 
peace between Mahomedans and Hindus. The SvRarajists might get a majority in most 
of the Councils next year, bnt he would be much surprised if their constituents allowed 
them to' carry out the threat to close up all round. He was confident that they would 
never persuade Madras to shut up the Legislature, and be was nearly as certain about 
the Punjab. How would closing up the Council help them in that province, where 
Manomeoans were against Hindus, Hincns were against Mahomedans, and Bikhs were 
against both f If the Bwaraj party got a majority on the Punjab Council, they could 
put an end at once to the communal favouritism which now prevailed. 

Colonel Wedgwood thought that circumstances will prevent the Swarajists from carry- 
ing out their policy of uncompromising obstruction. He expressed the opinion that in 
the Central Provinces, for instance, Dr. Moonje would, before long, accept ttinisterial 
office, and that the same thing would happen elsewhere. If, however, they persisted 
in non-co-operation, it would only mean that in 1929 the bureaucracy would take 
advanUge of the situation, and instead of getting a step forward India would get a step 
backward. The Colonel warned his Indian friends that if the policy of refusing res- 
ponsibility was continued, they would find themselves back in the conditions of the 
Morley Minto period. 

Thera was a volley of interruptions during part of the time Col. Wedgwood was 
speaking, and the incoherency of some of them did not add to the clarity of his hasty 
improvisations. The obscurity might have been cleared a little if he had remained to 
answer a few questions, but as be had to be back in thcJSonse of Commons, he hurried 
away as soon as he had finished his speech. 

The Labour Party Denounced. 

Colonel Wedgwood was followed by Mr. CHAMAN LAL, who let himself go 
without restraint. Mr. Goswami had spoken more in sorrow than in anger, but 
Mr. Chaman Lai poured forth the vials of his wrath upon Colonel Wedgwood 
and other so-called friends who, he said, bad betrayed the cause of India, These 
people had forgotten all their pledgee and zesolutiODS. Die views put before them that 
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^7 » Labour Party reprewnted a polioy of otter baakroptey. What 

fnn^r oonfitooe woold they pUoe in a gang o£ traitore like MacDonald, Wedgwood, 
^ Bven their own followeiB were diegnited with thenu Some Laboar membere 
^ the Home of Oommone had come to him after the debate on July 9, and had told 
him that they entirely disapproved of the policy of the front bench. 

Mr. Ctoman Lm went to aecnse Colonel Wedgwood and his friends of trying to 
hoodwink the labour masses in this country as to the position and policy of the Swarajist 
Party. He denied the suggestion that that par^ was out of sympathy with the workers 
and pointed out what it had done in the interests of Indian Trades Unions. Colonel 
Wedgwood had twitted them with what was likely to happen when they had captured 
all the legislatures and put them ont of the action. He (Hr. Cbaman Lai) warned 
them that matters would not stop at that point. There would be a wave of unrest in 
India, followed by a crisis such as no British Government headed by even half a dosen 
Birkenheads would be able to withstand. They were determined to shed their own 
bloods, if need be, in this cause. They could no longer put their trust in such broken 
reeds as Bamsay MacDonald and Colonel Wedgwood. They must in future rely upon 
themselves. 

Mr. HOBNIMAN spoke to much the same effect as Mr. Chaman Lai, He descri- 
bed Colonel Wedgwood's speech as an insult to every self-respecting iudian. All he 
had put before them was a humiliating policy of “Funk," whmh was offensive 
and disgusting m its implications. He had more confidenoe in the people of India 
than to believe they would follow the advice of Colonel Wedgwood. As regards Bengal 
he was convinced that when non-co-operative obstruction had been carried out it 
would be followed by a further stage, which might be non-viulent civil disobeiiience, 
or something very different from that which would bring the adiuinistraiiou of 
Bengal by a foreign Government to an absolute and permanent end. 


** Madras Mail’s” Slanderous Misrepreaentation. 

Id the following article published on the 14th August the Madrat Mail, an 
Anglo-Indian daily* vented its spleen against the Swarajists by misrepreseutiDg 
the speeches of Messrs. Goswami and Chamanlal at the Essex Hall* Loudon. 

“ In England, Mr. T. C. Goswami, Treasurer of the Swarajist Party, stated that the 
Swarajist Party were working towards the end of a trial of physical strength with 
England. When, therefore, he arrived in Madras to-day we were anxious to know some- 
thing more about this hitherto concealed object of the Swarajist Party. A reprobeuiative 
of “ The Madras Mail ” to this end, called on Mr. Goswami and asked him lo give more 
details, but Mr. Goswami had been taught to be cautious and begged the questions by 
saying that he wanted time to study Indian conditions before making a statement. This 
comes queerly from one who, less than a month ago, was proclaiming to a large audience, 
composed mainly of Indians, in London that the inevitable olimax of Mr Gandhi's non-co- 
operation policy was a mighty insurrection in India, and who listened, apparently without 
protest, Ao Mr, Chaman Lai's declaration that they ‘'would, in the end, stir the peasants 
of India into such a wave of unrest — that they w'ould with their blood win their cause.*' 
It is not strange that one who could speak so definitely and tacitly agree to a definite 
statement a little more than three weeks ago, should to-day find it necessary to 
situation in India befere he makes any statement on bis previous utterances i What 
is the obvious conclusion? Is it not that Mr. Goswami, when he addressed the 
Essex Hall meeting was, to put it politely, speaking without the book. He wanted, like 
other demagogues, to create an impiessloii. He should remember that news travels quickly 
these days, and what be said in London on July 22 is common property in India to-day. 
To plead iterance of Indian conditions on the top of such a definite deliverance on those 
conditions tends to breed incredulity regarding his future utteran^. 

lo the average Indian, however, the importance of Mr. Qo«wam> Iim m hu Bi^ 
HaU revelation of the pnrpoee of the Swarajiet Party, a reveteuon ‘I** 
oally on the eve of an eJe^on in Madrae. Doe. the average IncUan want wintamc^ 
in India, doe. he want the horror, of a bloody revolntion ? 

a Party! which, onder the gni« of non-violenoe, i. deliberately pureuing a comk a^ 
planning polioiee which meet lead to Woodshed, and trtteh i. hoping for rtnfef 
Mr. Chaman Lai are not to be misnnderrtood. 
pwmante they do not .peak of a rite against the few Europe^ m 

ail who believe in constitutional procedure, who prefer law and order^ mdivulualutm to 
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Gommanism or BoltheTiam. The retolotion that Hr. Ohaman Lai, aod preanmably tf r. 
OoBwami too, enviBages is a refolation of the " sans oalottes,** and in that levointion 
Indiana will be the greatest snileicrs. We baTe often stated, and been decried for atatini^ 
it, that Mr, Gandhi and the Swainlists are heading for revointion. We now have the 
treasnrer of the Swarajist Party admitting this goal, and refusing to explain why the 
end has hitherto been concealed. Whether they are to reach that goal is for Indians 
not Europeans to decide. Apathy and indifference will not stop them. Vigorous counter- 
propaganda and a determination on the part of peace-loving Indians tojgive no manner of 
encouragement to the would-be insurrectionists will 


Mr. Goswami's Rejoinder. 

Mr. Ooswamit whose attention was drawn to thia article, addressed tho 
following letter to the Editor of that paper warning the journal against 
indulging in such mischievous misrepresentations, the evil effects of which 
would recoil on its ** own dear partisans” whom it sought to mislead. 

** As regards the main point of your article, 1 notice your almost epigrammatic 

statement that news travels quickly in these days** a^ that what 1 ^^said in London 
on July 22 is common property in India to-day.** Quite accidentally 1 came across 
this morning a summary of my Essex Hall speech in a recent number of. ** The Hindu,’* 
and 1 cannot describe it as an unfair report. If that report is “ common property in 
India to-day ’*, it is apparently not the property of ** The Madras Mail.'* So far as I am 
concerned and so far as any one who is capable of reading between the lines is concerned— 
the psychological explanation of your strange article is to be found in what I regard as its 
key-sentence ; yon speak of my speech as a ** revelation that comes diametrically on the 
eve of an election in Madras.** I suppose it does ; and I am sure your comment on it will 
be treated as very dramatic. Attempts to save a country from the horrors of a bloody 
revolution ** are quite familiar enterprises in electioneering. You must have beard of a 
new party in England calling themselves ** British Fascists,** who are not inappropriately 
referred to as “B.F.8.** 

1 began my Essex Hall speech, which I made at the request of the London Indian 
Association and in the presence, among others, of the Et. Hon*ble Colonel Josiah 
Wedgwood, who took part in the discussion, by clearly stating that it was impossible for 
me to make any statement on behalf on the Swaiajya Pai ty, as I had no oppoi tnnity 
of consulting the leaders since Lord Birkeuhea(i*s statement in the House of Lords and 
that 1 could only say what I thought would be the probable course that the bwarajista 
would take. And I said that 1 expected the Swaraj Party to continue its policy of 
resistance, to contest the General Elections in 1926 with a view to securing majorities in. 
all the Legislatures and to create a constitutional deadlock unless an honourable settlement 
was meanwhile arrived at. ( did say on that occasion— as I have said frequently— that 
those who are in authority ought to realise that they were exhausting the iMt stages 
of constitutional struggle in our country ** and that the Swaraj Party always stood for 
** a peaceful adjustment of interest.** The main purpose of my speech was, however, to 
expose the hollowness of the latest arguments of the front bench Labour Mr. P.’s that the 
Swarajists were afraid of democracy and that these M. P.*e were the divinely ordained 
trustees for the *' labourers and peasants ** in whose interest they had so far failed to do 
anything snbstantial. Either your informant is wrong, or the writer of your editorial 
has allowed himself a little more latitude in the matter of treatment of facts than is con- 
sidered permissible even by your fellow Anglo-Indian journalists. 

** Your have further brought in the name of my friend Dewan Chaman Lai, and have 
dared to describe him as the enemy of not only all Englishmen but also of all who 
believe in the various things other than Bolshevism. It is^unlikely that be will see your 
article ; he is probably still in Europe. But I cannot let this statement pass unchallenged. 
It is a cowardly slander. His actions, like mine, bAve been in the open, in the full blase 
of publicity. You may differ from our views ; and you may censure our actions ; but 
it is only gentlemanly to coniine your criticism and censure to aotual facts. V^at to me 
is ridiculous nonsense may have a mischievous effect not only on your political opponents, 
but— as frequently happens in the end— on those dear partisans whom yon seek to 
mislead. As opponents of Swarajism, Anglo-Iodian Journalism is only one of. the factors— 
and a minor one-^we have to contend against’*. 
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The British Cominoinwealdx Labour Omfeience 

The Britiah Cotamonwealtih Laboar Conferenoe began its m— tinj^ oq 
27th Jnly 1926 in the rooma of the Empire Parliamentary AganAin t fa p 
The Indian Delegatea were Mr. M. N. Joahi and Dewan Chaman lal. 
Mr*_ Polak and Mr. ^klatvala were permitted to attend the iwnttr e n ce aa 
adviaera to the two Indian Delegatea. The conferenoe laated for one week. 
Mr. Bamaay MaoOonald opened the prooeedinga. 

Self-Government for Indie. 

On the 28th July the question of the grant of self-government to the 
subject peoples within the Commonwealth was raised by Dewan Chamanlal 
who moved the following resolution : — 

** The delegates at the Conference having heard the views of the Indian delegates 
recommend their constituent bodies to support the demand of India for the 
immediate grant of self-government.*' 

The question of Indian self-government was not on the original agenda 
for discussion. Dewan Chamanlal insisted at a private meeting of the 
delegates on its being brought forward with the result that he was allowed 
to move the above resolution which he supported with a powerful speech. 

He severely condemned the Labour Party’s policy towards India 
and demanded the assertion of the principle of self-determination and 
a pledge of support to the policy of immediate self-government. He denounc- 
ed the Labour Gk)vernment for the Bengal Ordinance and refusal of a round 
table conference and said the Labour Party in future must avoid such 
deplorable mistakes. 

Mr. Joshi made a speech in support of this resolution which, at his sugges- 
tion, was referred to a committee, which recommended the passing of a resolu- 
tion as far as India was concerned, but recommended that as far as other 
subject peoples were concerned the subject should be discussed in the next 
conference after consultation with the respective labour organisations. 

Bepresentation of Working Classes, 

The next subject discussed was the position of the Cemmonwealth as 
regards the conventions and recommendations passed by the International 
Labour Organisation. Mr. Joshi took part in this discussion and pressed his 
point reg&^ing the desirability of the representatives of the working classes in 
the Dependencies and Mandated Territories being invited to attend Interna- 
tional Labour Conferences. The point was accepted by the conference. 

Equal Treatment for Indians. 

Mr. Joshi opened the discussion on she position of Indians in British 
colonies and proposed a resolution that no disabilities of any kind should be 
placed upon any persons already settled in any British colony on the ground of 
race or colour. The resolution was referred to a committee which was disin- 
clined to recommend the passing of any resolution on the general question, 
which may be raised at the next Conference. Mr. Joshi then tried to get the 
committee to a resolution recommending a Bound Table ConferenM for 
the discussion of the position of Indians in South Africa, but as the South 
Africsm delegate would not agree to the resolution and as the Committee was 
unwilling to recommend the passing of the resolution, by a m^onty, in a 
Conferenoe the constitution of which was not fixed and without j;he delegates 
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having definite mandates, they recommended ^ the Secretary ol the Oon* 
ference should write to the Trade tJoion Congress in India and in South 
Africa to arrange a joint meeting of their representatives to discuss the 
position and if anything is not done before the next Conference then the Con- 
ference should (iiscuss the question again. Mr. Joshi protested against the 
attitude of the Conference in refusing to take up a just attitude for fear of 
offending the South African delegate. 


Annual Conference of the Labour Party 

The Annual Conference of the Labour Party which was holding its 
Session at Liverpool adopted a resolution on the 30th November 1925 
recognising the right of India to self-determination and to the full privileges 
of Self-Government. The resolution was adopted without any debate. 

Mr. George Lansbury who moved the resolution said You may hold 
down India by bayonets and bombs, but nations struggling for freedom have 
often been able to overcome the most merciless tyranny and I do not believe 
that the British Empire can much longer hold India, as it is to-day.’' 
India is a country which had to submit to a conquest of the worst form, 
although it had a civilisation much older than that of Britain. Ho did not 
believe that British rule in India had benefited either the British or the 
Indians, although it might have benefited a certain group of men and 
women who lived parasitical lives. 

Largely owing to our own policy the Indians were to a great extent 
uneducated, but one thing they did understand was that they were ruled 
by a Government over which they .had precious little control and that they 
were kept down by a foreign army of occupation which required one-half 
of their total revenue to maintain. He did not believe that India could be 
held much longer under these conditions. 

Mr. Fenner Brockway, who seconded, read a telegram from Allahabad 
on behalf of the Swaraj Party demanding full dominion status. 

The following is the text of the resolution 

, 

Self -dcterniiiiation for India. 

« The Conference recognises the right of the Indian peoples for fnll self-GoTemment 
and self-determination. It welcomes the declarations of representative Indian leaders 
in favour of free and equal partnership with other members of the British Common- 
wialtb ol Nations. It expresses the opinion that the policy of the British Government 
should be co-operation with Indian people in this object. It declares its agreement 
with the conclusions of the Minority of the Beforms Committee, that the defects inherent 
in the Government, of India Act cannot be remedied satisfactorily by amendment of the 
Act or the Buies thereunder. It is convinced that the ^dian political sitnation makea 
it imperative that immediate steps should be taken to place the Indian Constitution on 
a ^rmanent basis, and with a view to a new atmosphere of friendly disenasion, that 
all coercive measures and repressive legislation be withdrawn. It notes the Secretary 
of State's declaration that the Government would most earefuily examine any Consti- 
tution framed by Indians, carrying a fair measure of general agreement, but regrets that 
this invitation in effect, was delayed until 1929. It asks him to examine the Common- 
wealth otlndia Bill and any other proposals submitted, and to call a Conference of 
representatives of various Indian Parties, with a view to the immediate application of 
a Constitution in accordance with the wishes of the Indian people," 



The Legislative Assembly 

SIMLA- 20 Tff AUGUST 1925, 

H. E. Lord Beading opened the autumn eeeeion o! the Indian Legie* 
lature in an important speeoh lasting an hour. The galleries of the Legis* 
lative Assembly were overcrowded by visitors who had assembled sinoo 
half past nine. 

The Viceroy set forth before the Legislative Assembly the future policy 
of the Government as regards the Beforms* and stated in clear terms 
that no question of change could be considered before the statutory limit 
of 1929. 

His discussions in England— said Lord Beading— confirmed his opinion. 
No party would yield to pressure for any premature concession. All wero 
sympathetic towards India, but the only road to the ultimate goal was through 
friendly co-operation. The appointment of the Statutory Commission at this 
stage would only, in his opinion, result in disappointment. 

Discussing the Minority and Minority Beports of the Muddiman Com- 
mittee Lord Beading described the recommendations of the Minority as 
unpractical and declared that his Government had made up its mind to givo 
effect to the suggestions of the Majority. 

The Viceroy announced the appointment of a Boyal Commission to 
investigate the problem of Indian Currency and Exchange. 

After paying tributes of regret for the death of Mr. C. B. Das, 
Sir S. N. Bannerjea, K. B. Shamsuz-Zoha, Sir L. Miller and Lord Bawlinson, 
H. E. the Viceroy said : — 

** Gentlemen of the Legislatiye Assembly, in pursnance of the provisions of the 
Government of India Act, you have been called upon for the first time to elect your 
President on the 22nd day of this month and it is therefore fitting for me, on this occasion, 
to express my own and my Government's appreciation of the servioes.whioh have been 
rendered— not only to the Assembly, but also to the Provincial Legislative Oonncila 
thronghout India,— by the first President of tbe Legislative Assembly. The Legislative 
bodies A established under the Government of India Act were so different in their com* 
position from those set op under the earlier Acts of Parliament that it was thought right 
to make provision for a President who should be indubitably independent of the Govern- 
ment, a person clear of all possible 6U8t>icion of being even unconsciously biassed in favour 
of the Government. At the same time it was recognised. that on the standard set by tbo 
first Presidents of the different Legislative 'bodies and, more particularly, on the standard 
set by tbe first President of the Legislative Assembly the future of the Assembly and 
of tbe Legislative bodies in tbe Provinces would greatly depend. It was essential that 
the first President of the Assembly should be a man liberally versed, not only in tbe 
written rules, but also in the unwritten tradition of the If other of Parliaments so that 
in the time allotted to him by the Statute, he might establish in this Assemblyi a high 
standard of public order, a true appreciation of the dignity and responsibilities of the 
Chamber and a perfect confidence in the rigid impartiality for the chair, and ftfrther 
that he might foster in every member of the Assembly a deep sense of regard not only 
for the rights, but also for the feelings of every other member of the Chamber, a sense 
of r^iard which should remain unaffected even in the extreme heat of party controversy. 

Tribute to Sir Frederick Whyte. 

« Gentlemen, to my great regret it has not been my privilege to attend your proceed- 
ings in person, but in addition to your printed proceedings, a daily jreport reaches me 
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^wdoingi. Alike from theu eonroee and fiom the teetimoDT of offlelal and non* 
offloial membew of this AernmUr, •«! aleo of the diettngniehed viritori from many 
‘Sf who have wltneeeed yont pioceedingi, I am able to eay with’oonfidenoe 
that Sir Fr^erick Whyte has discharged, to the ntmost, the very heayy responsibilities 
laid upon him as the first President of the Legislative Assembly, and I welcome this 
opportunity of tendering to him my thanks and the thanks of my Government fw his 
very notable achievement. If I may be allowed to offer advice to his successor it is 
that he most mintain the tradition, which has been established for your Chamber by 
your first President and to this end I ask you, gentlemen of the Assembly, to give to 
your new President in his difficult task the generous co-operation which you have always 
accorded to your first President. ^ 

I pass now to a brief review of the affairs of India. I am glad to say that our 
relations with the neighbouring States remain cordial and that no .questions of importance 
are outstanding. I wish I could report an equal absence of controversial matter in regard 
to the position of Indians in South Africa. At the moment 1 should not be well-advised 
to say more than that my Government is watching the situation closely and is still in 
<}ommunioation with the Government of South Africa. 

The Cotton Mills Crisis. 

« In internal affairs we have been faced recently with some industrial depression. 
Fortunately this has, not been associated with any failure of Indian harvests and exports 
have been well maintained. The depression in Indian industries appears to be a phase 
of a world-wide movement throughout the world. Industries are experiencing the 
•difficulties of adjusting themselves to the new post-war conditions which India could 
not expect to escape. India has, in fact, been fortunate that this change has not come to 
her so quickly or so severely as in many other countries, and owing to a succession of good 
harvests, there is a reserve of buying power in the country. Nevertheless the process 
of adjustment is difficult and the condition of several of these industries will come before 
you. Public attention has recently been directed to the great cotton mill industry which 
after a period of unexampled prosperity and expansion is now experiencing a reaction. 
My Government has been watching the position closely and I have consented to receive 
a deputation early next week from the mill-owners of Bombay and Ahmedabad. In the 
eircumstances I will reserve any further observations. 

Tariff Board’s Beports. 

“ Four reports by the Tariff Boards, marked by that thoroughness which I have 
learned to expect from its work, have been published and the conclusions of my Govern- 
ment on' three of them have been made public. A fifth report dealing with steel has 
just been received and the proposals in regard to it will be placed before you in the 
•course of the session. You will also be asked to consider a Coal Grading Bill, framed on 
tha recommendations of the Coal Committee, and designed to rehabilitate Indian coal in 
the overseas markets. My Government, while giving due attention to industries in the 
restricted sense of the term, are determined, so far as circumstances permit, not to neglect 
the interests of what is really the greatest of all Indian industries, namely, agriculture. 

1 know from my discussions with the Secretary of State that my Government can rely 
upon his most cordial support of this policy. The direct responsibility of the Government 
of India for the agricultural development in the Provinces ceased with the inception of 
the Reforms. In view, however, of the paramount importance of agriculture as the basic 
industry of the people of India, of the improbability of Provincial Governments being in 
« position to undertake research on the scale required, and of the necessity for 
oo-offdinating activities in the wide field of agricultural development, the Central Govern- 
ment must continue to play an important part in agricultural progress. Their present 
^ricultural policy is mainly directed to fostering research and undertaking work which 
is outside the normal ambit of provincial activities by reason of its All-India oharacteF 
imnrovement this year in our finances we have been able to increase very 
considerably our L ’ - affricultnrc, Thi Agricultural Institute at Pusa 

is expanding its work of researcb, whion is iuo basis nuu all progress. 

Thafr work, has already home remarkable fmjt New varieties of crops ll would 
instance sugar-cane and wheat) the product of careful research and experiment in uur 
lahoratoriesandexperimentalfknuB, have added within the past few years rupees to the 
wealth of the agriculturist and these achievements point the way to still mow wonderful 
possibilities. 

Agricultural Conditions. 

“Agriculture in India must in the main depend on cattle for its motive power 
and what vital importance is not an increase in the numetcial strength 
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oatttei but an improyement ia qoaiity. This problem is being steadily attacked from 
more than one angle in the Cattle Breeding and Dairy Farms under the Qoyernment 
of Indla^ but apart from direct activitim 1 ooncei?e that one of the most important 
functions of a Central Qo?emment in respect of a great All-India interest it to* 
facilitate the co-ordination of proyincial efforts. My OK>yemment have some time 
past had under consideration a proposal for the establishment of an All-India agricul* 
tnral organisation, which would help towards co-ordinating the activities of tlur 
various Provincial Departments of Agriculture, promote research, agricultural edncatioOi 
co-operation and other established aids to agriculture, and serve as a medium for 
agricultural propaganda throughout the country. With the object of obtaining the viewa 
of representative and responsible authorities from all parts of the country, before a- 
definite scheme is formulated, it has b^n decided to refer this proposal to the Board of 
Agriculture, at its next meeting, which will be held at Pu1m in De^mber of this year* 
It is hoped that, in addition to the regular Provincial Bepresentatives, the Ministers of 
Agriculture of the various Provinces will also be able to attend. 

Civil Justice Committee's Recommendations. 

** The action taken by the Government on the report of the Civil Justice Committsi^ 
presided over by Mr. Justice Rankin, will be a matter of intercut to yon. 1 have no 
doubt that many of you have studied that report and recognise (he wide extent of the 
ground it covers. Many of the recommendations can be put into effect by Local Govern- 
ments, the High Courts and the presiding officers of the courts of justice throughout the 
country. In some cases we have decid^ to reduce the proposals of the Committee tu 
the concrete form of Rills, which will come before you during this session. In others we 
have addressed the Local Governments and the High Courts and shall prepare Bills for 
your consideration after we have received their opinions. 1 have mentioned before the 
great importance which attaches the work of this Committee and the value of the reactions 
which must follow on improvements in the machinery for the administration of civil 
justice, I wish now to express my high appreciation of the Committee. 

Last January 1 announced that, in view of the opinion expressed in the Assembly 
regarding the need of an economic enquiry, my Government had decided to appoint a. 
small Committee to report on the material which exists for holding an enquiry into the 
economic conditions of the people of India, the feasibility of instituting an enquiry of thia 
character and the manner in which it could be carried out. This Committee has been at 
work during the last lew months under the Chairmanship of* Sir M. Yisvesvarayya and 
has just oompleted its report, which is now in the press. It is the Intention of the 
Government to publish the report at an early date and the Committee's recommendationa 
will be examined without delay. 1 must express my appreciation of the expedition with 
which the Committee have dealt with this complicated subject. 

A Royal Commission on Currency Problem 

**When I addressed yon last, 1 dwelt at some length on the difficult questions of 
Currency and Exchange and I announced the intention of the Government* to appoint an 
muthoritgtive committee to consider the subject of the Rupee Exchange as soon as the 
world economic factors appeared sufficiently stable to justify the formulation of a new 
policy. With the return of Sterling to a parity with gold there is fulfilled one of the 
most important conditions requisite for a fruitful re-examination of our Indian problems* 
The position has been considered in consulation with the Secretary of State and 1 am now 
able to announce that His Majestry the Ring has approved the appointment of a: 
Royal Commission on Indian Currency. The terms of reference to the Commission will 
be to examine the Indian exchange and currency system and practice, to consider whether 
any modifications are desirable in the interests of India and to malM recommendations. 
It will be seen that the terms of reference are wide enough to admit the coniideratioa 
of all important questions of currency policy and that the membership of the Commission 
also ensures the adequate representation of Indian opinion, i am glad to inform you 
that the Bight Hon. Hilton Young will act as Chairman and the following gentlemen 
have consented to serve as Members of the Commission Professor J. C. Coyajee,. 
Sir Manckjee Dadabboy, Sir Reginald Watt, Sir Bajendra Nath Mukherji, Sir Alexander 
Murray, Mr. W, E. Preston, Sir Henry Strakosch, Sir Purshottomdas Tbakurdas ami Sir 
Noroot Warren. The Joint- Secretaries wiil be Mr. Iyer of the Indian Finance Depart- 
ment and Mr. Baxter of the India Office. It will be apparent that every care haa beea 
taken to obtain an independent and impartial examination of this important sobjeot. 
The Gomminion will, it is expected, commence work next October. ^ 
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FTopoiwl lor on Indian Saodhnrit, 

" Ihero is one Mher important enquiry to which I mast reter. The OoTcmment ot 
India woent^r appointed a Committee which has come to bo known as the Sand- 
hntrt Committee. The investigations ol the Committee will embrace not only the whole 
anjqeot ol^ hmt and most suitable means ol training Incians to hold worthily and 
o^ently Bis Majesty’s Commission, hut also the question of what measniea shonid bo 
Adopted in order to attract the Ust type of Indian youth, in greater Dumbers than are 
•t present lorthoming, to a military career. 1 attach great importance to the enterprise 
u^n wh»h the Coe^ttee are emhatking. 11 they are snccessfnl it may be said that they 
wUl, to the extent ol their achievement, help India forward in the path ol progress. Iho 
Committee is widely represenUtive ol diderent bnnohes of Indian opiniim and I am 
glad to note that in this important enquiry we ehall have the assistance ol the Leader of 
tto Swarajist ParW. I must express gratiScation' that he is prepared to contribute to 
the elucidation ol the problems involved, but I should not think ol seeking to press the 
impUcatioa of faU action further than he himself wished. His own statement ol the 
reasons lor the course he has adopted should, in my judgment, preclude any mote 
extended inferences. ’ 


•' The establishment of a Public Service Commission is being actively pursued in 
correspondence with the Secretary ol State and I have every hope that it will shortly 
be possible to make an announcement detailing its function, its constitution and iw 
personnel, I am aware that great importance is attributed to the Commission both 
by the public and the members of the PubUc Service. I believe that it will piovide an 
independent and impartial tribunal for the examination of the Services’ grievan^ 

The Sikb Settlement. 


“Among other mattcis of importance with which my mind was naturally much 
preoccupied at the time of my departure for England, though even then I recog- 
nieed and welcomed tendencies ot a happier augury, was the situation relating to 
the religious endowments of the Sikh Community and the various issues connected with 
its During my absence I watched the progress of events with keen and sympathetic 
interest. It is a matter of great gratification to me that on my return I find that the 
hope of an improvement in the situation has been realised or is in a fair way to be 
realised. During the whole wurse of the events and controvereies which have engaged 
public attention—and sometimes regret to say disturbed the public peace in the 
Punjab— the Government of the Punjab and my own Government have been animated 
by a constant and single desire to promote, by every means in our power, a stab.e and 
equitable and a friendly settKment of all the matters in issue, which shall do justice to 
the claims of all the interests legitimately concerned and which, in particular shall 
restore the traditional relations of good understanding and mutual confidence between 
the Government and the Sikh community. It is my belief that those relations, giorions 
in war and no less renowned in peace, whatever misunderstandings have arisen and 
whatever unfortunate incidents have occurred, have never in truth suffered more than a 
partial and temjiorary disturbance, and I welcome every prospect of their complete renewal 
and consolidation. ^ 

“The immediate and tangible fruit of these changed conditions has been tffc enact- 
ment of a measure by the Punjab Legislative Council, on the motion of a private 
member belonging to the Bikh community, and in the formulation of which the Punjab 
Government rendered assistance, which has been warmly acknowledged, to regulate the 
management of the Sikh Beligioui Endowments. This measure has received so large, 
And 1 may say, so overwhelming a preponderance of support from the interests, directly 
or iidireotly concerned, as to leave no doubt of its general acceptance anu it bas received 
the assent of the Goveynor-General. The Government of the Punjab have taken the 
ft# nasiing of this measure to make a generous offer to those persons nnder 

i „ aeitation and 1 trust that 


a 

Ottemonial reading of the Bikh sonpeum »«, 

The policy scrupulously observed by Government has been to interpose no nbstacie luww 
or m the free observance ol religious ceremonies that will conflict with well- 

esteblished rights and liberties. I will say no more on a subject, which might revive 
oW controversies than that I have every hope and confidence that with the conclusion 
of the ceremony I have referred to and the release of the persons detained in the Eabba 
State, we may all now unite to treat this incident as a closed chapter. A Bill will be 
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Jaid before yon in tbe conise of tbe present MMion the object of whioh it to vnlktnlo 
enoh of the provisions of tbe Punjab Ad: as are beydnd the oompetenoe of the Looal 
Legidatnte and 1 am confident that a measure whioh oflets so fair a prospeot of a 
practical and equitable settlement of a momentous and complex issue, aOd whfoh is 
supported by so weighty a body of public opinion, will receive also your ratifloathm 
and endorsement. 

**Hach has been achieved and we may survey with legitimate satisfaction the 
progress rmrded, rendering due acknowledgments tp the sympathetic consideration and 
tbe indefatigable labours of His Bxoellency Sir Malcolm Hailey and the Ooternment 
of the Punjab, and to the common sense, mutual forbearance and public spirit of all 
•concerned, which have made it possible. I trust your deliberations will complete a 
legislative Act which will not only afford a just and satisfactory solution of the matters 
it expressly contemplates, but will also contribute powerfully to the union and reconcilia- 
tion of diverse aims in other spheres of interest. If we persevere and redouble our 
efforts in the path of mutual forbearance and understanding I have every confidence 
that the future will crown our labours. 


The London Conversations. 


(* My main purpose in requesting your attendance to-day was in <^’*der that I may 
address you specially upon the events connected with my visit to Ifingland. When 1 
received the invitation from His Majesty’s Government to reiu^n to England I gladly 
availed myself of it. I had been in India over four years and had seen several changes 
of Government in England during this short period. A general election in autumn had 
just installed a new Government in office, the fifth with whioh I have had the privilege of 
serving. It seemed to me eminently desirable in the interests of India that 1 should take 
the opportunity for the first time afforded to one holding my high office. During my 
stay in England 1 had many conferences and discussions with the Secretary of State 
and 1 also had the great advantage of representing the situation in India, as I conceived 
it, to the Prime Minister and also to the Cabinet. Towards the end of my visit the 
Secretary of State made an important pronouncement in tbe House of Lords upon Indian 
affairs. The speech undoubtedly aroused unusual interest in Parliament and the country 
It was the first review by the Secretary of State of the general situation in India since 
he had assumed his high office, and it had been deferred nntil after the conclusion of the 
oonfeiences with me. In addition it possessed a special attraction by reason of the 
forceful personality and intellectual capacity of the Secretary of State. You will have 
observed that His Lordship was careful to state that be was not announcing or purporting 
to announce decisions or conclusions. Nevertheless it cannot be doubted that as a 
survey of the'sitoation it formed an important event in the history of political develop- 
ment in India. It was made after a careful study of the problems and after a foil 
onnsideiation of the views whioh 1 had presented in numerous conferences as the result 
of my experience in India. The speech in the House of Lords was followed almost 
immediately by one in the Commons. I do not know whether many of yon have had tbs 
opportunity of studying the report of the debate which was of special interest to India, 
It showed, as it appeared to me, a growing appieciation and a sympathetic understanding 
of the complexities and difficulties of Indian political problems. You will have gathered 
from tffe Parliamentary reports that the general lines of the pronouncement were not 
seriously challenged in the Britisu Parliament. I confess that I have ihei'eforc been 
somewhat disappointed, on a pernsal of the reported speeches of the political leaders 
in India and qf the articles in the public press, to find that the speech has been received 
in some quarters in so critical a spirit. The impression on my minci is that its importance 
«nd value to India have not been sufficiently appreciated. 


Lord Birkenhead's Statement. 

«• I look upon the Secretary of State’s address as a message of sympathetic enwurage- 
ment to India, at least to those who are desirous of advancing to responsible Self-Govern- 
ment within the British Empire. It is an emphatic indication that political opinion in 
England stands firm upon tbe declarations made in 1917 and in 1919, without distinction 
of political parties. I shall endeavour to place before you a survey of 
it presents itself to me to-day. I trust I am not too optimistic in my behalf 4hat a 
temperate examination of the problems in an atmosphere, free from suspicion and 
prejndioe,* may lead to more earnest and sincere co-operation and goo<LwilI from Indian 
politicians. 1 cannot hope to convince all sections of those who take an inteiost in 

public affairs. But if we are to advance towards a solution of onr problems we must get 
rid of tbe elements of bitterness and suspicion, which 

rapidly, and try whether the spirit of goodwill may not prove a solvent for the difficnliies 
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whieb hftve hitherto leemed to defy eolation. I would uk those who may differ from 
me to bend their minds for a moment towards me and to weigh the obewvations based 
npon the experience of a life-time and applied to Indian affairs by one, who claims to 
be deroted to India and her interests. 

I came to India charged with the duty of helping to establish the Beformed Con- 
stitntion and of assisting the country along the rood of advance mapped ont in the 
declaration of Auguit 1917. The first great measure in pursuance of the new policy hod 
been embodied in hn Act of Parliament. It was unfortunate that this new system was 
launched at a period when the atmosphere was charged with bitterness and animosity. IS 
is unnecessary to recapitulate the difficulties it encountered from the moment of its birtn. 
They are still fresh in our minds. It suffices for the moment to recall that it met with 
determined opposition from certain sections of the community, directed at first from 
without the Opuncils and latterly also from within. Uemember that this was a newly 
fashioned constitution, indeed a constitutional experiment without precedent, designed 
to meet the peculiar complexities of the siutation in India. It had no doubt its 
imperfections, but it was the product of deep thought and the outcome of a genuine desire 
on the part of the British Parliament to give effect to the patriotic aspirations of the 
Indian political leaders and to initiate a system of self-governing institutions. 

The Muddiman Enquiry 

<« Much of the criticism directed against the Constitution was clearly in the nature 
of a protest against the refusal to grant complete Belf-Glovernment at one step, but the 
ranks of the critics were also swelled by those who argued that the system did not 
fulfil the intentions of its authors and suffered from obvious defects which should ^ 
remov^. These charges deserved examination and after three years' experience of the 
new constitution, my Government, with the approval of His Majesty’s Government^ 
decided that an enquiry should be made, not with a view to altering the structure, but 
for the purpose of determining whether any measures could be advised whereby the 
system might work more smoothly and efficiently. These problems were examin^ by 
the Bcforms Enquiry Committee, to whose labours both my Government, and all those 
who are interested in the working of the Constitution, owe a debt of gratitude. I regret 
that the members of the Committee were unable to come to unanimous conclusions. The 
majority have made a series of recommendations which, taken broadly, appear to be 
acknowledgrd as suggesting improvements on the existing practice. They are fashioned 
with a genuine desire to improve the present machinery. I do not of course claim for 
them infallibility or deny that they must be examined in detail with some care. My 
Government are prepared to accept in substance the view of the majority that the Consti- 
tution should ^ maintained and amended, where. necessary, in older to remove the 
defects in its working, on the lines recommended by them. My Government cannot,, 
at present, commit itself to all the individual recommendations or to the form or method 
by which they should be carried into effect in asmucbas there has not been sufficient 
timeforafullconsiderationof them .with the authorities concerned, or even by me with 
my Council. An opportunity will be afforded to the Legislature for debating this policy,, 
and every consideration will be given to the views presented to us before final conclnsions 
are reached. The Minority, consisting of gentlemen whose views are entitled tq,receive 
and have received the most careful examination of myself and my Government and let 
me add of Lord Birkenhead, have stated that they have no objection to many of the 
proposals of their colleagues, but that they were unable to accept the report of the 
majority, because th^ desired to progress more rapidly and by different methods. 
In their opinion no substantial results will be produced by the process of 
amendment of the defects recommended by the Majority. Briefly the Minority ask 
whether the Constitution should not be put on a permanent basis with provisions for 
automatic progress in the future, and tfa^ are in favour of a system of Provincial 
Autonomy. They press for an early enquiry with a view to fulfilling these aspirations.. 
To the subject of Provincial Autonomy i shall return after. If is sufficient to say, 
at this stage, that the Minority, mindful of the terms of reference, do not present it os 
a practical and folly oonsideicd scheme but content themselves with patting it forward 
as an Udeal. The steps for its attainment clearly demand further investigation. In effect, 
therefore, the xeoommendations of the Minority amount to a demand for an early and 
authoritative enquiry, with a view to a revision of the Constitution. The isine at the 
moment between them and the Government of India is largely one of time for the 
appointment of a Commission. It bos been laid down in the Government of India Act 
that in 1929, that is in four years from the present time, there must be a full enquiry 
into the Constitution, snob os the Minority desire. But the Minority say that tbty 
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wish the enquiry to take place at an early date. I understand their impatienoei bat my 
Oovemment and 1 after most oaiefnlly weighing their Tiewa^ have reached the conclusion 
that the moment for an enquiry has not yet arrived. The enquiry contemplated fcy the 
Act .will be a genuine and an impartial enquiry ; nothing will be prejudged. It will 
proceed upon the facts for the situation as ascertained upon the evldenoe produced before 
the tribunal and here 1 must remind you of the words of the preamble to the Ghovernment 
of India Act, which have already been quoted by the Secretary of State: ** Whereas 
the action of Parliament in such matters must be guided by the co-operation received 
from those on whom the new oppQrtunities of service are conferred and by the extent 
to which it is found that oonddenoe can be reposed in their sense of responsibility.'* 
If these are to be the principles to guide the Commission to its judgment I cannot think, 
as a friend of India, that it should commence its enquiries immediately. 

** If the judgment of the British Parliament were to be pronounced upon the present 
evidence, I fear that it could but result in disappointment. I have not abandoned hope 
that as the days proceed evidence of a spirit of co-operation may yet be forthcoming 
from that large section of political opinion, which has hitherto stoocl aloof and that it 
may be manifested that the political attitude of those who have hitherto declined to 
shoulder any responsibility may undergo a change. 

** I know that there is a school of thought in India which preac'ies incessantly that 
nothing is to be won from England save by force or threats. Believt me, that is a prefund 
mistake and if persisted in, cannot, bat embitter the relations of the two countries. 
The Reforms took their origin in England in a spirit of goodwill, not of fear and of 
optimism, nor of opportunism. The history of the last few years has damped the hopes 
and dimmed the expectations of many of those in England who wish India well, bnt those 
hopes can be rekindlt‘d, those expectations can be recreated if India shows the hand 
of friendship, instead of menace. 

Question of Re-Examination of the Constitution. 

** While I am sure that the present would be a most inappropriate moment to bold 
the Statutory Enquiry, I wish to re-emphasise what was made abundantly plain by 
the Secretary of State in his speech, that there is no special sanctity attaching 
to the year 1929. The re-examination of the const! tntion may take place at any time 
not later than 1929, when the British Government are persuaded that there has been a 
^nuine co-operation of responsible Indian political leaders in working the existing 
Constitution and when a sufficient experience of these new, and still largely nntried, 
conditions has been gathered to form the basis of a considered judgment and to enable 
proposals for the future, to be made wich some confidence. Is it not worth while to 
make a real attempt to wipe oat past controversies and to unite in an effort to test 
the system at present established f In the Secretary of State's words, ** we desire and 
request goodwill, nor shall we be niggardly bargainers if we meet with that generous 
friendship, which is near and dear to our hearts." The desire to help India along the 
road indicated remains unchanged. I had opportunities of discussing with many leaders 
of political thought in England, of varied political views. Throughout I was impressed 
on the one hand by the sympathetic goodwill manifested towards India and Indians 
generallyf and on the other by the determination not to be harried by threats into 
premature concessions. 1 have long been confident that it is through friendly co-oper- 
ation alone that India will advance to the ultimate goal desired. The events of the 
recent years and my visit to England have served to confirm this view. I niost earnestly 
commend it as a policy to the Legislature and to the country. I believe that the 
present moment is specially favourable for a combined effort to work the constitution. 
Bince the Committee reported two new factors have supervened, which should be an 
cneouragement, and are well worthy of your consideraton. 

Remission of provincial contributions 

Among the many handicaps under which the new system has suffered none perhaps 
was greater than the financial stringency which dogged its early years. In administration 
a policy without resources is barren. Too often the Ministers found that fronurlaok 
of money they could not give effect to their ideas in the field or government transferred 
to their charge. Hampered by finanoial difficulties they were exposed to the criticism 
of having achieved nothing. Fortunately the period of financial stringency, the legacy 
of the War, seems to be passing away. This year my Government has been able to make 
a notable beginning in the remission of Provincial Contributions and thereby to plaoe 
at the disposal of the various provinces, additional resouroes, a large part of which, 
it may be hoped will be available for the amelioration of social conditions and for 
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Afttiim-liiiilding activitlM, in short for those bmnohes of the administntion which h»Te 
been transferred to popular control, I trust that these new resources will strengthen, 
the position of Ministers. 

Beorganisation of the Berrices 

There is one other change of importance which I must not omit to mention. I 
must confess that I have been surprised to find that so little public attention has been 
directed to oi^e of the proposals of the Lee Commission, the practical elEect of which will 
soon begin to make itself felt. It had been one of the complaints of Ministers that the 
organisation of their superior services through which their departments were administered,, 
lay not in their hands, but in those of the Secretary of State. It was the latter who> 
recruited them and who determined their rates of pay and their numbers. We are now 
to take steps to give effect in this respect to the principle laid down by the Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament, that ministers should have the fullest opportunity of managing 
that field of Oovemment which was entrusted to their care. Recruitment by the 
Secretary of State for the Indian Educational Service, the Indian Agricultural Service, 
the Veternary Service, the Buildings and Roads Branch of the Indian Service of Engineers, 
and, in Bombay and Burma, for the Indian Forest Service, has ceased. In these 
important branches of the administration the Ministers will be authorised to start build* 
ing up, by new recruitment, their own provincial services, subject only to such restrictions 
as experience shows to be necessary for safeguarding the integrity, the independence, 
and the efficiency, of the public services. 

** The problem presented by the Indian Medical Service is more difficult, but here 
too the principle of establishing Provincial Medical Services has been accepted subject 
to certain conditions which are still under consideration. The combined effect of these 
changes will become increasingly apparent every year and I am sure that what seems* 
to me at present to be an inadequate appreciation of their importance will rapidly 
disappear. 

“i cannot pass from these observations on to. the future of the services without 
placing on record my high appreciation of the loyal assistance which has been rendered 

the members of the Services, and will, I am convinced, continue to be rendered 
in the working of the new constitution. Without their help the difficulties, already 
serious enough, would have been stupendous, if not insuperable. Fox the reasons indi- 
cated above I believe that the system of Dyarchy will be found to work in future more 
efficiently and smoothly and Ministers will in these respects no longer have grounds 
for complaint that the power and responsibility entrusted to them are impaired by other 
intluences. In any event 1 have no doubt it is too early yet to pronounce a final verdict 
as to Dyarchy's failure or success. On a careful survey of the whole situation and a* 
study of the leport of the Local Governments I have come to the conclusion that Dyarchy, 
whatever its proficiencies may be, has so far proved more successful in its operations than 
some of its friends and most of its critics could have expected. We shall be in a far 
better position in a comparatively short time to form a final judgmtot if the system ia 
worked in the future with general good-will and co-operation. 

Eastern and Western Ideals. 

'*In a notable passage in his speech, Lord Birkenhead disclaimed on behalf 
of the British Parliament any monopoly in the art of framing constitutions and he invited 
Indians to contribute if they could do so, their own solution. He invited them, to 
quote his words *'to produce a constitution which carries behind it a fair measure ^ 
general agreement among the great people of India.” He gave the assurance that suck 
a contribution to solve the problem would be most carefully examined by the Government 
cr India, by himself and by the Commission, whenever that body may be assembled. 
The time which may elapse before a re-examination of the Constitutions whenever that 
my happen, could not be better occupied by public men in India than by devoting serioua 
practical thought to these problems. If the British people, working om their own 
experience, have set up institutions in India, based on Western models, the aspirations- 
of India politicians, towards the establishment of Responsible Self-Government within 
Empire as the ultimate goal. Responsible Belf-Govemment, based on the Parliamentary 
institution, is the product of Western thought, and expenenoe. It is often contended that 
we are seeking to arrive at the final destination by imposing ideas on India, which are 
alien fo Its genius. We are not wedded to our own methods of attaining our object. 
Whatever may be proposed will be the ,tobjeot of the most careful examination by the 
Government of India and eventually by the Commission, before it is eubmitted to the 
British Parliament, The CommissloD should know whether there is any general oonsensns 
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of opinion among the Tarione olasies and oommaaitiijs ot India as to the dinotion ia 
which the development of Self-Government within the Bmpire shoald be sought. Shonld 
we persevere in oar proposed ooarse or is then an alternative lino of advance which 
woald be mon in accordance with Indian ideas and would receive the support of the* 
numerous interests coneerned f If any alternative methods an to be suggested, much 
hard thinking is nquired. Coastitutional problems are not solved by a phrase. Account 
must be taken of the unparalleled complexities, and the diversities of race, the diversitlea 
of nligion, the sinking diversities of intelieotnal development and a social organisation 
which separates classes with a rigidity unknown in any other great country. It must be 
kept steadily in mind that it is the primary duty of the Government to provide security 
against external aggression and to preserve peace and order within its territories and, in 
India, it is imperative that adequate means should be devised for the protection of 
minorities. No greater problem in Self-Government has ever been set before a people. No 
problem has ever more assuredly required accurate and practical thinking. 

Demand for Provincial Autonomy. 

" There are many in India at the present moment who hold that the solution liea 
in Provincial Autonomy. The principle that local affairs should ’xi administered by 
Local Governments is one that commands general acceptance, )tut if we are to avoid 
disintegration, a danger that the history of India constantly emphasises, there must in 
my judgment, be a strong Central Government capable of exercising a legitimate degree of 
supervision and control. The relations of such a Government to a number ot so-called 
autonomous provincial Governments have not yet been thought out. It can scarcely be 
contemplated even by the most ardent friends of Provincial Autonomy that there should 
be nine or more and, as some contend many more, separate and independent Provincial 
Governments, entirely free in all directions from snpcrvison and control. Before any 
scheme of Provincial Autonomy could be established, the functions that should be 
entrusted to them and the degree of anpervlsion and control to be exercised over them 
must be explored with the patience. There is an nnlimited field of work waiting for 
those who, like the minority of the Reforms Enquiry Committee, believe that the present 
Constitution mnst be radically amended. Meantime, a close coutact with the practical 
working of the present machine will provide a useful corrective against too great an 
obsession with theory, which history shows to be a danger ever larking in wait for the 
drafter of Constitutions. 

** Before I close I would draw attention to an attitnde not uncommon among 
politicians, that the programme and conditions of advance laid down in the premable 
of the Government of India Act are a hnmiJiation to Indians and that the prescription of 
successive stages and the testing of each stage by result is a reflection on the capacity 
of Indians. Be it remembered that we are engag^ on a problem new to India and new 
also to the British Parliament. I think the nature of the problem as it presents 
itself to the British people, is not fnlly appreciated by those who express them- 
selves as hnmiliated. They assume that the path to Self-Government lies along a broad 
metalled road and that, if they could only be freed from the impediments and restrictions 
imposed by the present form of Government, they could run safely, rapidly, and directly, 
to their g&l. To my mind the problem presents itself under a different figure. I think 
rather of a man picking his way through unexplored regions, towards his destination, 
which glimmers faint, but clear in the distance. He halts on firm ground and seeks 
the next spot to which he can safely entrust himself. A rash step may engulf him or 
delay his progress indefinitely. His advance may not be rapid, but it is well and surely 
planned. As be advances, experience teaches him to distinguish more certainly and 
quickly the firm ground from the treacherous surface and so he wins to his ultimate goal. 

Conclnsion 

** Gentlemen, if 1 may strike a personal note the close of my period of office is rapidly 
approaching and my future opportunities of addressing you, the Members of the Indian 
L^islatnre, mnst necessarily be few. 1 have spoken to you to-day from the conviction 
of my heart and I trust, without rousing a tinge of bitterness or animosity. 1 Jiave 
expressed to yon the thonghts of one, who whatever mistakes or errors he may have 
committed, has a warm affection for India and a deep devotion to her interests. For 
these reasons 1 have been desirous of carrying you with me along the only avenue which, 
in my judgment, can leai to the promis^ land, to the prond heights of India's destina- 
tion. It is my earnest prayer that India, with the co-operation of all of us, of every 
race, community and interest, that wish her well, may avoid the pitfalls that beset her 
path and win tlirongh to the goal to which her face is set." • 
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$IMLA-22ND AUGUST 1.925. 

Mr. Patel Elected President 

The first meeting of the Autumn Session of the Legislative Assembly 
took place op the 22nd August when Mr. V. J. Patel (Swarajist) was elected 
President with 68 votesi defeating Mr. Bangachariar by two votes. 

At the outset Pt. Nehru referred in very feeling terms to the death of 
Mr. C. B. Das and Sir S. N. Banneijea. He was followed Sir S. Iyer, Sir A. 
Muddiman, Sir F. Whyte, Sir D. Lindsay and Mr. Jinnah, all of whom 
Associated with Pt Nehru in condoling the death of Bengal’s two foremost 
patriots. 

The President then asked the house to elect a President. Voting 
commenced at 11-80, and at 12 o’clock the President declared Mr. V. 
J. Patel (Swarfoist) as duly elected President of the Assembly to 58 votes 
to 56. There were three spoiled voting papers. The President said he 
would forward the name of the elected President to the Viceroy, in whose 
hand approval lay. The announcement was received with loud Swari^jist 
cheers. 

On the 24 TH AUGUST Sir Frederick WHYTE opened the proceedings 
by reading a message from the Viceroy approving of Mr. Patel s election as 
President. Sir Frederick then addressed a few felicitous words of welcome 
to his successor, who, attired in khaddar and surmounted by a Gandhi cap 
occupied a seat on the floor of the Chamber. 

Mr. PATEL made an acknowledgment in the same spirit voicing his 
grateful appreciation of Sir Frederick’s work in the chair. Sir Alexander 
Muddiman followed with a speech on behalf of the Government members, 
in which he declared that this was indeed a historic occasion, since, for the 
first time, the Assembly had elected its own President and, amid cheer8,!he 
affirmed that their retiring President could put off his armour with the 
knowledge of duty well and nobly performed. 

Pandit Motilal NEHBU entirely associated himself with the words of the 
two previous speakers and wished Sir Frederick Whyte godspeed in the 
way of the Swanyists. 

Mr. JINNAH, in his turn, testified to Sir Fredericks coi^rtesy and 
impartiality. His conduct of affairs, Mr. Jinnah asserted, would We done 
credit to the Parliament of any nation. 

Sir Darcy LINDSAY, on behalf of the non-official Europeans, said 
that through their retiring President’s unfailing tact members, who at the 
beginning were suspicious of each oUier, had come to understand each 
other’s views, and in this way many lasting friendships had been formed. 

Sir Frederick WHYTE, who wag obviously touched by the genuine 
demonstrations of appreciation that had been manifested, said he had received 
tqpny kindness but the climax of generosity was found in the speeches just 
delivered by the leaders of all the parties in the Assembly. Interesting 
references to difficulties encountered and co-operation received followed, 
and then Sir Frederick invited the members to shake hands with him as 
President for the last time. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Patel had withdrawn. But after a brief interval he 
returned in the full wig and robes of his office, and to the accompaniment 
of general applause he took the chair which his predecessor had vacated. 
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Sir ALEXANDER losa aod haardljr weloomad the nawoomer on bahalf 
of the Gk>Terament banchas. They wara confidant ha would diaohatga hie 
reBponaibilitiea well^ and ha trustad tha cordial relations which had azistad 
between them and his pradacassor would mark Mr. Patal’s tenure of office.. 
The full and loyal support of tha Government benches for the Chair would 
always be forthcoming. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. Jinnah joined in the waloomei as also* 
did Mr. Rangachariar and Sir Henry Stanybn. Sir Henry speaking 
on behalf of the non-offioial Europeans* delivered a little homily to the 
President* intimating that his political views* if not dead* had gone intO' 
hibernation* and that he was now the bond-slave of the conventions which 
surrounded the Chair. 

Mr. PATEL listened gravely* and when the oratory had ceased* rose and 
delivered* with dignified mien the most remarkable speech of his career. 
** I have accepted this office with my eyes open* he said* ** and I fully realisa 
the implications attaching to it.” He had given the question atixious thought* 
and he had come to the conclusion that he could serve India better by 
accepting the position. Swariyists had been described as destructive critics ; 
it was their duty to show that they also knew how to construct. The 
Viceroy had pleaded for co-operation. His predecessor in the Chair had 
pleaded for co-operation. And 1 also plead for co-operation**’ said Mr. 
Patel. He particularly appealed to the official members* and he was ready 
in the fullest sense of the term to extend co-operation to them. Tha 
Assembly listened with almost unprecedented attention. They were seeing 
a marvellous metamorphosis under their very eyes. Mr. Patel* the non* 
co-operator, developing into Mr. Patel* the stern Constitutionalist and 
co-operator with the Bureaucracy. 

The new President’s renunciation was no half-hearted affair. From 
that moment* he declared* he had ceased to be a party man. He belonged 
to no party ; he belonged to all parties. Amid vociferous applause* ho 
asked his friend* Pandit Motilal Nehru* to pass a resolution absolving him 
from all the obligations of a Swarajist. As for the rumours regarding hia 
relations with the Viceroy* Mr. Patel brushed them aside. If the duties of 
his office required it, he would call on His Excellency ten times a day* 
After the conclusion of this remarkable speech the members shook hands 
with their new President. 

On !he 25TH AUGUST the Assembly held its first business meeting. 
About a dozen new Bills were introduced* including three based on the 
Civil Justice Committee’s recommend ations and two on the unanimous pro* 
posals of the Muddiman Committee* regarding penalising malpractices in 
Legislative bodies* and granting certain exemptions to members. Other 
Bills introduced related to insurance companies ; centralisation of salt ; 
naturalisation in British India ; amendment of the Presidency and 
Provincial Insolvency Acts and the Religious Endowments Act* and of Seotiona 
102 and 108 of Civil Procedure Code, as recommended by the Banken 
Committee; the Age of Consent Bill, raising the age to 13 and U mrs 
in the case of married and unmarried girls, respectively, and a TBill 
amending the Limitation Act. 

A Bill was introduced by Sir Charles Innes for the grading of coal and 
for the grant of certificates for coal intended for export* as r^ommended by 
the Noyce Committee* to enable the coal trade to rehabilitate itsdf in 
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oveneai market!. The Bill was referred to a Select Committee^ after Sir 
Charles lanes had explained that its principle* namely* the establishment of 
A Coal Gradiko Board* was acceptable to the Indian Mining Association and 
the Mining Federation* and that the latter body had already sent in amend* 
meats to the Bill* which the Select Committee would consider. He hoped 
the Bill would be passed this session. A joint committee was also agreed 
to on the Bill relating to the Carriage of Goods by sea. 

Members of Currency Commission Attacked 

Mr. JINNAH* while moving the adjournment of the Assembly to direct 
Attention to the composition of the Commission* asserted that the Govern- 
ment had failed to implement their pledge that the investigating body should 
have adequate and effective representation of Indian interests. Mr. Jinnah 
used no arguments. He repeated again and again that he had no desire to 
make personal attacks* yet he read to the Assembly uncomplimentary news- 
paper comments on one of the Indian members. His complaint was that the 
Commission lepresented one school of thought ; he maintained that the 
interests of India and England were in direct conflict in this matter ; and he 
•challenged the Finance Member to say whether it was not India’s interests 
that were being sacrificed. 

Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA* said that the six Europeans on the Commission* 
were not even known in India* and those of the members that were 
known* India did not accept. The Indians appointed would not be able 
to secure election* even to a municipal body. Mr. Banga lYEB voiced in« sten- 
torian tones: ''Our duty is to boycott the Commission : to treat them as 
untouchables.” 

Sir Basil BLACKETT delivered a serious protest against the attacks 
that had been made. It was deplorable that because Government 
Appointed ten men to carry out an important task* vilification of some of 
them was resorted to immediately. And he put it to the Assembly that a 
very bad impression was created when the inevitable effect of the 
appointment of Indi&ns with knowledge of the subject at issue to conduct an 
•enquiry was that they were assailed and their qualifications belittled. The 
Finance Member strongly affirmed that in the appointment of the Committee 
the interest of India as a whole had been the only consideration. It had 
been sought to secure impartial men of wide knowledge* accustomed to weigh 
evidence* who would listen to the views of all the diverse interests eoncemed 
and frame their recommendations accordingly. They would not start with 
pre-oonoeived judgments and minds already made up. 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA suggested that three new Indian 
members* possessing " the confidence of the Indian public*’^ should be added 
*^0 the Commission. Pandit Motilal NEHBU said that on looking into the 
antecedents of the members of the Commission it became evident that 
they had been chosen because they differed fium Indian opinion. Sir 
Alexander MUDDIMAN in a lew weighty sentences asked the Assembly 
to bear in mind the fact that men of great reputation and standing would 
ml serve on Commissions relating to India if they were to be charged with 
a lack of impartiality* of having made up their minds beforehand. It would 
require the service of the very best minds the world could provide. 
Eventually when the vote was taken it was found that Mr. Jinuah’s 
motion had been carried by a large msjority* the figures being 64 to 45. 
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BegistratioQ Ac6 Ameodmont 

On the 26TH AUGUST the Assembly sat till late in the afternoon. 
Mr. Bangaohariar's permissive Bill amending the Begistration Aot to 
delegate to suVregistrars power to hold enquiry into execution, etc., was 
referred to Select Committee by 47 votes to 43 . 

^ The Government did not oppose the motion but a number of non* 
officials, including Sir Henry Stanyon and Pandit Motilal Nehru did, while 
^me other non-officials supported it. Pundit Motilal Nehru said that 
it was not possible to make much progress that day and suggested that 
another day might be allotted for the business left over. 

The Home Member said it was not in his power te assign a day but he 
was quite agreeable to non-official business being discussed the next day 
after the official business was over. The President said it was not desirable 
that non-official business should be taken on an official day, but if the 
House desired it he would be agreeable. 

Maternity Benefits Bill. 

Mr. N. M. JOSHI moved the appointment of a select committee on his 
Maternity Benefits Bill. He said the Bill was circulated last session, and 
opinions upon it had been received. The principle underlying the Bill was 
that there should be prohibition of employment for a certain period during 
confinement, and for that period maternity benefits should be provided. The 
question of how much the benefit should amount to and how it should be 
provided were matters of detail which could be examined in the select com- 
mittee. The Bill was opposed by the Burma and Punjab Government but 
neither of those goveromets were greatly affected by the maternity benefit 
problem. The Governments of the Central Provinces, United Provinces and 
Madras approved of the principle of the Bill. The Assam Government 
favoured the principle, but opposed the Bill on the curious ground that the 
present maternity benefits granted in the Assam tea gaidens were more 
generous than those laid down in the Bill, and that the enactment of the 
bill might make the employers in Assam less generous. 

Continuing, Mr. Joshi said be was surprised that some L C. S. officers 
had opposed the Bill, forgetting that they were entitled to a free passage 
both ways for their families. As regarded the Bombay Government, they 
could Slot expect anything better than opposition from a Government con- 
taining two of the biggest Indian capitalist European Members who looked 
after the interests of European employers and a Conservative Governor. The 
Bombay Council had passed a resolution favouring the principle of the Bill. 
As regarded the details of the Bill, he would leave it to the Committee to 
decide whether maternity benefits be granted by employers or by contribu- 
tions from the Government, and whether it should be applied to all industries 
or only to some. 

Sir Sivaswamy lYEB supported the motion, which he described as a 
humanitarian piece of legislation. The Bill, however, contained many 
defects of substance. He warned the House against the consequences of 
hasty and ill-considered legislation, such as might result in the non-em- 
ployment of women labour. 

Mr COSGEAVE said, so far as Assam was concerned, the measure was 
unnecessary and undesirable. Of the 5,00,000 women who would benefit 
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by thaBilli half the Dumber were emidoyed in the tea gardens. WhO» 
Mr. Joshi had based some of the clauses of his Bill on the GoDTcntion of tb» 
International Labour Conference he had proceeded to evolve his own sohemSt 
putting on the employers alone the burden of raising the maternity benefit 
fund. (Mr. Joshi : " No **)• The Convention hadi on the other hand^ 
suggested either an insurance scheme or a contribution from public funds- 
to the maternitjr benefit Even Great Britain had not yet ratified tho 
Convention. 

Mr. Joshi : Do you mean to tell me that there are no maternity benefits 
in England? 

Mr. Cosgrave : There are, but both employers and women contributed 
to it, half and half. 

Sir B. N. MITRA opposed the Bill for practical reasons. He felt that 
Mr. Joshi had misinterpreted the general sympathy for the obleot of the 
Bill as definite support. In India education, sanitation and other nation- 
building otijeots had to be financed, and as public funds became available, 
they should be utilised, giving precedence to the more important work. The 
minority of the Provincial Governments, particularly Bengal and Bombay, 
were opposed to the Bill. The latter Governments pointed out that in the 
cotton mills women already absented themselves, generally for six weeks. 
Practically all the Provincial Governments had found practical diflSculties 
in working the Bill, difficulties regarding management, disbursement 
and assessment. Mr. Joshi was a theorist. He had not examined the^ 
position to find out the necessity or practicability of the measure, but had 
brought forward a Bill simply because in some advanced countries they had 
such a measure. India was foremost among the countries who had rectified 
the majority of Washington conventions. In European countries he admitted 
there were maternity benefit schemes, but the Dominions had not generally 
have such systems. As regarded Japan, the less said the better. When 
Japan wanted to pursue a matter, no sentiment stood in her way. The 
evil proposed to be met by Mr. Joshi did not exist in India to any appre- 
ciable extent and the best way to meet it would be to foster the growth of 
a voluntary association for the provision of maternity benefits or better 
still, maternity insurance should be started to which employers, employees 
and the State should all contribute. Let trade unions be started and when 
sufficient data was available, action, if necessary, could be taken on the 
question of maternity benefits. The present Bill was both unnecessar^r &nd 
undesirable. 

After Mr. Chalmers had spoken the Assembly adiourned till the next day. 

Contempt of Courts Bill. 

On the 27TH AUGUST the most remarkable feature of the proceedings^ 
of the Assembly was the support accorded to Government in the division 
loby by Swarajists after several members of the party had delivered violent 
and impassioned speeches against a motion of the Home Member. After 
interpellation8,Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN introduced .several Bills of com- 
parativgly minor importance without any difficulty. These were the Criminal 
Procedure Code Amendment Bill, the Legal Practitioners' Act Amendment and 
the Gurdwaras Act Supplement Bills. When he moved that the Bill relating to 
the punishment of contempt of courts be referred to a Select Committee the 
atmosphere of the Chamber underwent a change. The Bill, Sir Alexander ex- 
plained; proposed to define and amend the law in regard to contempt. It 
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Teiolvad any doubt that might exist as to the powers of the High Courts in 
regaxd to the protection of their subordinate oourto and showed that the courts 
of the Judicial Commissioners had the like power of punishing contempts 
oommitt^ against them> or the courts below them. Further, it restrici^ 
the punishment which the courts might award for contempt to six months’ 
imprisonment with a fine. The Home Member emphasised ^at, under the 
Bill, High ^urts in India would be ensured only the same powers in this matter 
as were enjoyed by High Courts in England. Mr. Rangaswami IYENGAR 
attacked the Bill root and branch. It was oldectionable. It legislated on a 
matter that was obsolete, it was repugnant to all. The Assembly 
should throw it out. The liberties of the people were in peril ; if 
the Bill is passed then the right of Indians in freedom would be 
gone. Mr. ASHWORTH contended that the BiQ was necessary to 
put an end to abuses that were too frequent. These abases would 
increase as the jury system was extended, and it was absurd to say a 
juror would not be influenced by what he read in the newspaper. So 
far from being obsolete the law relating to contempt was in active opera* 
tion in England, and he cited a recent notorious case where the conductors 
of two papers were fined in very large amounts. Mr. CHETTY and 
Mr. KELKAR, editor of the ’"Mahratta,” strongly opposed the motion.^ 
Sir Henry STANYON protested weightily that it was the public duty to 
maintain the authority of the courts in every reasonable way. There 
was no doubt, he declared, that if the Bill were passed the High Courts 
would exercise their powers under it with a full sense of responsibility. 
Mr. ABHYANKAR shouted, ** Let us have courts first before we talk about 
contempt of them.” The judicial officers in India were under the control 
of Government and here was another attempt of the bureaucracy to curtail 
the liberties of the people. Sir Sivaswamy AlYER, while not supporting 
the details of the Bill, considered it should be sent to a committee for 
examination. Sir Ghimanlal SETALVAD asserted that the measure was 
badly drafted and thought that it would have been sufficient if it had merely 
given power to the High Courts to deal with contempt against subordinate 
courts and provided that the Judicial Commissioners should have the 
aame authority. 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU, the Swarajist leader, however, struck a 
different note. He agreed in the main with Sir Chimanlal and intimated 
‘that if the Government were prepared to modify the Bill on the lines 
suggested, and to withdraw the clause which defined contempt, he would be 
willing to urge the Assembly to agree to refer the measure to a Select 
Committee. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN at once welcomed this a^tude. He 
explained that he was merely desirous of carrying out the principles embodied 
in the Bill, and he had no wish whatever to define contempt of court. But 
he pointed out that if he had put forward a Bill without a definition there 
would have been great criticism in the Assembly of the vagueness of his 
proposal. Sir Alexander gravely reproved the members who had been 
prominent in casting aspersions on the magistracy. They had, he said, 
done a grave injustice to a large body of their fellowcountrymen who were 
performing their duties honestly and justly. . j 

On a division being called the Home Member s motion was carried amiu 
applause by 82 votes to 8. * 
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After the Contempt of Courts Bill had been referred to a Select Com* 
mittee the House took up Mr. Joshi’s Maternity J^nefits Bilb the discussion 
of which did not conclude the day before. 

The motion to refer Mr. Joshes Bill to a Select Committee was put to 
the vote and lost by 01 votes to 47. 

Sir Hari Singh GOUIt then moved that the Bill to amend the Special 
Marriage Act, 1872, be referred to a Select Committee. The object of the 
Bill, he explained, was to remove the anomaly in the existing law which 
prevented marriages taking place between the ages of 18 and 21. The 
* motion was lost without a division. 

Sir Hari Singh’s next motion that his Bill to declare the rights of 
Hindus to make settlements of property by way of trust in favour of 
their families, children and descendants be circulated for opinion, was also lost. 

On the 3 1ST AUGUST the Assembly disposed of official legislative 
business, which included motions for the introduction of Bills amending 
Opium Act and the Provident Fund Act and the second and final reading of 
three Bills introduced on the 25th August, namely the Naturalisation Bill the 
Limitation Bill and amending Section 60 of the Civil Procedure Code. 

The House also passed the Home Member’s Bill amending Section 60 of 
Civil Procedure giving certain concessions to co-operative societies. 

Mr. Tonkinson introduced a Bill amending the Provident P^nd Act to 
make some formal changes necessaiT to administrative convenience. 

Sir Basil Blackett introduced a Bill centralizing the control of the culti- 
vation of the poppy and the mantfacture of opium in the Government of 
India. The Department is at present administered through the agency of 
the Local Governments. 

The Naturalisation Bill. 

Sir, Alexander then moved for consideration of the Naturalization Bill. 

Mr. Doraiswamy lYENGAE moved that the Bill be sent to Select Com- 
mittee for examination. He held that it should be so amended as to prevent a 
certificate of naturalization from being granted to South Africans and others 
who were not treating Indians justly. 

Mr. ANEY took strong exception to the Bill and supported the motion 
for a Select Committee. He said the Bill depended upon the definition of 
” British subject ” as given in the British Act. This definition was extremely 
difficult to understand. On the one hand it differentiated Indians from other 
British subjects and on the other, under it Indians in Indian States were not 
British subiects. Though the present Bill excluded American and Europeans, 
it did not really affect them, as they, if naturalised under the British Act, 
could also be naturalised in India. Moreover, the Bill did not even afford 
special favoured treatment to Indians in Indian States. 

Mr. Ramchandra RAO drew pointed attention to a ruling of an American 
Court which had deprived Indians in California of their naturalisation rights^ 
Any American or European who obtained a naturalisation certificate in 
England was automatically naturalised in India. The position must be- 
safeguarded by an Act passed in India, subjeoting Americans to the 
same difficulties as Indians were subjected to in America. He doubted, 
however, whether a Select Committee could find a solution. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIM AN felt that whan he brought forward the Bill 

ho never knew it would raise a storm of this kind. Section 26 of tha 
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British A.ot authorised this Legislature to enact a law on the subject. It 
was in ezerciM of that power that this Bill excluded Americans and Europeans, 
thereby meeting the point of view of Mr. Bao. He admitted that under the 
British Act^ Americans and Europeans could obtain naturalisation certificates. 
The issue raised by other speakers was different fi*om the purpose of hie 
Bill. It was brought forward merely to give a limited form of naturalisatiou 
to traders and a few other people who could not be naturalised under the 
British Act, because they did not know the English language or other 
language recognised on an equal footing. As to whether an American should 
be naturalised or not was a different matter and this Legislature had no 
power to modify an Act of Parliament. 

The Bill had been under discussion since 1923. The Local Govern* 
ments had been consulted and there had been correspondence with the 
Home Government on some aspects of the case. It was no use sending the 
Bill again to Select Committee as it had already been to Select Com- 
mittee. He made it clear that he did not attach very great impoitanoe to 
the Bill. There was the existing law in force: only it was somewhat 
out of dafce. and the present Bill proposed some administrative improve* 
ment and to extend the limited form of naturalisation to some traders. 
He opposed its reference to Select Committee as the amendments pro* 
posed by the members could not be made in this Bill. 

The Assembly then divided and referred the Bill to Select Committee 
by 59 votes to 42 votes. 

Mr. Tonkinson then asked the House to take into consideration the 
Indian Limitation Act (Amendment) Bill. 

Mr. Rama Iyengar and Mr. Rangachariar referred to a doubt which one 
of the clauses of the bill was open to. Consequently, on the motion of 
Mr. Rangachariar, the Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 

After some discussion the Bill amending the Religious Endowments Act. 
on the lines of the Ranken Committee’s suggestion was passed without any 
amendment. 

On the 1ST SEPTEMBER the Assembly had innumerable interpellations 
devoted largely to amenities at remote railway stations, grievances of 
Government servants, the merits of one State employee and the demerits 
of another. After this the Home Member without difficulty secured 
the passpgs of the Bill which confers certain exemptions on members of the 
Indian Legislatures during the actual sessions and for fourteen days before 
and after. Thus, when the Bill becomes law members of these bodies will 
be exempt from jury service and also from arrest and detention in prisoii 
under civil process. 

Sikh Gurdwaras Act 

The next measure brought forward by Sir Alexander MCDDIMAN 
gave rise to an animated discussion. This was the Bill to supplement 
oercain provisions of the Sikh Gurdwaras Act passed with unanimity by the 
Punjab Legislative Council. The measure was a simple one, its object Mog 
merely to validate the provisions of the Punjab Bill in so far as they riiated 
to the High Court at Lahore. Mr. Ujagar Singh BEDl congratulated both 
the Sikhs and Sir Malcolm Hailey on the settlement of the Sikh questw^ 
In the course of a long orarion Pandit' Madan Mohan MALAVLYA 
oalled for the release of the Sikh prisoners, whose pri^n (^rs are o^n 
to them whenever they are prepared to undertake to obey the law accepted 

22 
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by tbeir oo-religioniiti Id the Punjab Council and passed with the warm 
eupport ol the two other great communities in the Province. No sel^ 
respecting Sikh, the Pandit affirmed, could give such an undertaking. He 
knew the men, and none would purchase his release by accepting these 
humiliating conditions. Continuing the Pandit extolled the services of the 
Sikhs to the Empire and quoted in support copious extracts from Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer. Mr. JINN AH contended that it was not to the 
interest of Government that they should insist on the conditions which 
Sir Malcolm Hailey had laid down. Mr. Banga lYEB told the Govern- 
ment that he asked for no favour for the Sikh prisoners ; he demanded 
a right. The HOME MEMBEB interposed in the debate, and pointed 
out that the discussion had strayed from the real issue raised in the 
Bill. In the speech just delivered Mr. Iyer had charged the Government 
with lack of imagination. Sir Alexander declared that he could not 
make any such charge against Mr. Iyer. And as for his remark on 
melancholy meanness, nothing could be less appropriate when the fine work 
and statesmanship shown by Sir Malcolm Hailey were remembered. The 
Home Member reminded the Assembly that when the terms were first 
announced by the Governor of the Punjab they were welcomed by the 
Press throughout India as fair and generous. Now, they had become 
“ humiliating.” What was there humiliating in saying you would not break 
the law 9 Finally, Sir Alexander observed that the appeal that had been made 
that day was a moving one and the able head of the Punjab Government 
would no doubt regard it in a sympathetic sprit. 

The Bill was then passed amid general cheering. 

Care of the Girl Wife 

The Assembly next agreed to the Bill to amend the Presidency Towns 
Insolvency Act and the Bill to amend the Legal Practitioners Act be circulated 
for the purpose of eliciting opinions in regard to their provisions. The 
latter Bill was designed to curb the activities of that particularly objectionable 
type of humanity, the lawyer’s tout. Another measure, the Bill to amend 
the Code of Civil Procedure, was referred to a Select Committee. A Bill of 
great importance to Indian women and children was then introduced by 
Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN. This was the measure to amend the Penal Code 
by raising the age of consent from 12 to 13 in the case of a wife and to U 
in the case of a girl outside the marital relationship. The Home ^Member 
explained that he was the stepfather of the Bill ; the credit for the 
measure must go to Sir Hari Singh Gour. The natural impulse of 
every Englishman, Sir Alexander affirmed, was towards progress, but as 
Honse Member he must hold the balance, and the Bill went as far as 
was justified by the opinions of the Local Governments. 

Mr. M. E. ACHABT A objected to penal legislation for social reform 
and denounced the authors of the Bill as busy bodies. Mr. CHETTY accused 
the Government of being slow in social reform. ' If the state of the law of a 
oountry, he said bitterly, was the index to a country’s civilisation, then the 
position of the law in this matter was slur upon the civilisation of India. 

After a long debate Sir Hari Singh GOUB, whose interest in the subject 
was intense, moved that the age be nosed to 15 and strongly characterised a 
state of affairs which caused misery and death to helpless Indian women 
and children. ^ But his amendment was rejected by 63 votes to 42. 
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Mr Bama AlYANGAR while moving a reduotion of the age to 12, asked 
the Government seriously to consider what they were doing. Let membera 
make an election cry of this and the electors would see that they wero 
selling the rights and privileges of the people of this country. They were 
wrecking the structure of Hindu society. 

^ '^e amendment proposing to reduce the age to 12 was rejected without 
a division and ultimately the debate was ad{ourned. 

Transfer of Sylhet and Cachar. 

On the 2ND SEPTEMBER, after interpellations, Mr. ANEY proposed to 
recommend that early steps should be taken to re-transfer Sylhet and Cachar 
to Bengal. 

The HOME MEMBER said that the Government of India were still in 
correspondence with the Local Government on the aubiect and therefore 
Sir Alexander Muddiman suggested it would be more oonvetiient to have 
the discussion next session. This suggestion was adopted. 

Prohibition for India. 

Mr. Mahomed YAKUB resumed the debate on the motion in favour 
of legislation embodying a policy of Prohibition for India. He zealously 
supported the proposal quoting both Scripture and the example of the 
United States of America. The hon. member contended that poverty 
and misery, which called for redress, were caused in India by the use of 
alcoholic liquor. 

Dr. S. E. DATTA moved an amendment recommending the inclusion of 
drugs in a policy of Prohibition, but the reference to drugs was ruled out 
of order on technical grounds. Dr. Datta, accordingly, amended his amend* 
ment, which now was confined to liquors and proposed that pending the 
acceptance of Prohibition the sale of alcohol should be controlled by popularly 
elected bodies. The arguments for and against Prohibition have been worn 
threadbare in recent years, and the hon. member followed on the familiar lines* 
The extent of the drink evil in India, he urged, was shown by the increase in 
the revenue from drugs and drink which now amounted to nearly Rs. 20 
crores a year. Imports of spirits, the most dangerous form of alcohol, were 
also increasing. The results of Prohibition in America were also cited, 
the hop. member affirming that since the policy was introduced insanity and 
other evils had diminished. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT said that the Government of India had 
no desire to shirk their responsibility in this matter. Their policy was 
and had been to secure the maximum of revenue with the minimum of 
consumption, and he proceeded to show that it had been attended with 
results that ought to -meet the approval of temperance advocates. In 40 
years the consumption of country spirit had been exactly halved and ^to* 
day it amounted annually to 2*6 gallons per head of the population. 
Contrast this with Ceylon where the figures were 15 3 gallons per 
head, with England and Wales where they were 30 gallons and Scotland 
where they were as high as 68 gallons. Again, Sir Basil showed that there 
had been a very large decrease in the clearances of imported liquor since 
the pre-War year and he maintained that the statistics proved that the 
policy adopted by Government had been distinctly effective in secuni^^ a 
very remarkable diminution in the total quantity of liquor consumed in India. 
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It WSB true that the yield of duty, both in Cuetoms and Ezoiae, had ehown 
M large iDorease, but that was due to the policy he had described. Here, 
there mas a complete answer to the charge that Government, for purposes 
of its own, had encouraged consumption. A policy of Prohibition in the 
present oiroumstanoes of India was unthinkable and if the Assembly com- 
mitted itself to such a policy it would commit itself to the impracticable. 

The Finance Member next gave a brief account of his investigations of 
ancient Hindu law on the subject of liquor. It was true that the Code of Manu 
did prohibit its consumption by Brahmins and provided for an offender 
the punishment of suicide by drinking molten lead. But, generally, although 
virtue was to be obtainea by abstention, liquor was not prohibited. As 
lor the United States, he said that Prohibition had led in America to 
widespread disrespect for the law, to corruption among officials, to man- 
slaughter and to demoralisation of the citizens. He appealed therefore to 
the Assembly not to commit themselves to such a policy, even as an ultimate 
policyi but to allow the debate to be taken as a declaration that they desired 
the Government to pursue a policy of temperance. But appeals were of 
no avail, and in the end the Assembly, by 69 votes to 39 adopted an 
amendment moved by Mr. KELEAR recommending total Prohibition as the 
ultimate policy to be adopted by the Government, and as a first step the 
inauguration of a policy of a system of local option by which popularly elected 
bodies should control the number and location of liquor shops. 


Recruitment to the I. M. S. 

Dr. LOHOKARE moved that immediate steps be taken to arrange that 
all further recruitment to the Indian Medical Service, Indian Army medical 
cadre, shall henceforih be only by an open competitive examination held 
aimultaneously in England and in India from the year 1926. 

Dr. Lohokare said that though the Government had decided to retain 
the Indian Medical Service they had not announced their conclusions on 
ether important details which the Lee Commission had recommended, and 
^e Government of India had accepted the proposal to provide adequate 
European medical attendance to European officers. This had meant that 
Er^peans were to be recruited, not because they were the most competent 
doctoTOf but because they were Europeans. A serious effect of the decision 
was th^a large majority of civil posts reserved for 1. M. S. officert would 
be filled^to Europeans and there would be fewer and fewer Indian I. M. S. 
officers in ^vil employ. He would not mind if Government recruited a 
separate Eunopean service for European officers, but he insisted that medical 
officers recrui^ for the Army must be selected not on a racial basis but 
on the mere tW of efficiency. Indians distrusted the Government s policy 
because on a fiimW pretext it gave up in 1914 recruitment to the Indian 
Medical Service b^ competitive examination and had not yet reverted to it. 
His experience of th^ selection me^od was that. it shut the door against 
the best medical tu«nt of the country. They based their recruitment on 
baolTdoor influences, tiowthen could ^ey get the best doctors for the 
Army t An open competitive examination was the only way to secure the 
best recruits. \ 

Dr. Lohokare was supported by Sir Stvaswtmy IYER and others who 
held that the proposal was iQQodest and reasonable and did not raise the 
controversial issue of the organii^tion of the Mescal Services. 
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Dr. DATTA aooused Govenimeiit of thejntention to keep Indiaiw 
oat of the eervioe and was of opioion that the British Medical Association 
stood in India’s way. 

Colonel NEEDHAM said there was no particular reason to object in 
principle to the reintroduction of competitioo. Beoruitment by competition 
was merely held in abeyance till they reached settled conditions. They 
must sympathise with the Service daring the last 10 years. Statesmen, 
doctors and soldiers had sat on several Commissions on the Service, but no 
particular result had yet ensued till, a month ago, the very existence of the 
I. M. ^ S. was in doubt. Under those circumstances it would have been 
impossible to have the ordinary system of recruitment. Nomination in the 
past was exercised with the greatest possible care, and reversion to competi- 
tion was wisely postponed till the conditions of the I. M. S. were settled. 
The greatest stimulus to recruitment that could be given would be the 
settlement of the organization. He, as an I. M. S. officer> would welcome 
such a decision, because at present they did not know where they stood. 
The second part of the resolution related to a simultaneous examination, 
and introduced a new feature. There were insuperable practical difficulties 
in the way of a simultaneous examination. For instance, supposing the 
same paper was set in the two countries, they could not ensure the same 
standard in the marking of papers. The difference of a few marks would 
mean a great deal for the success or failure of a candidate. He was of 
opinion that the best policy would be to hold the examination in one place. 
<Mr. Shamlal Nehru ; Then hold it in India). All he stood for was that 
entrance to the Service must be by one door, and Indian officer of the 
I. M. S. were with him in that view. A separate examination in India 
might give rise to the feeling, however unjust, that the European candidate 
had better qualifications, and that would impair the ’’ esprit de corps” of the 
service, which had been so well maintained in the past and which he hoped 
would continue in the future. He could not support the proposal in the 
resolution that simultaneous examinations be started with effect from 1926. 
He believed that Indian officers should have training in England which would 
be of great benefit to him. The resolution was carried by 56 votes to 42. 

The Age of Consent Bill. 

Op the 3BD SEPTEMBER the Assembly resumed the discussion of the 
clauses of the Age of Consent Bill. 

Dr. DATTA moved that the age of consent for married girls be raised 
to 14 years instead of 13 as provided by the Bill. He said his amendment 
was for educating the community. He referred to the unhe^thy growth 
of children in Calcutta, and the decision of Calcutta University to have 
compulsory military training for students. He feared compulsory military 
training would make no difference to a nation of unfits. The low age of 
marriage was responsible, and the real remedy was to raise the age of consent 
He would not, however, press his amendment if the Home Member would 

undertake to make a thorough enquiry. , ^ 

The Home Member said that he would, by executive reference, consult 
Local Oovernmeiits and administrations on Sir Hari ^ Singh Oour s proposals 
to raise the age to 16 in the case of non-marital relations. 

Dr. Datta’s amendment was withdrawn. 

Sir Hari Singh GOUB then moved his amendment,^ and as he was 
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speaking the Home Member, interrupting, warned him that if he moved his 
amendment he (the Home Member) would withdraw his previous offer of 
circulating to L^al Governments. Sir Hari Singh then withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Doraiswami IYENGAR moved that the punishment of a husband 
should be only by fine and not by imprisonment, because the latter would cause 
domestic ruination. The House rijected the amendment by 64 votes to 29. 

Mr. AGHARIAB pleaded that the punishment in the case of a husband 
be only six months’ imprisonment or fine. This also was rejected by the 
House by 59 votes to 37. 

All clauses having been passed the Home Member moved that the Bill 
be passed. 

Mr. Rangachariar said that he did not take the orthodox view. The 
fact however was that though public opinion was advanced there were still 
communities which believed in early marriages and their early consummation. 
He therefore warned the Government that such communities should not be 
harassed as a result of the administration of this law. Personally he accepted 
the Bill and thought it was a wise step which the Assembly would not 
regret. 

Mr. Rama Iyengar again appealed to the House to exclude husbands 
from the provisions of the Bill. Mr. Kelkar suggested that the right solution 
would be to make the age of consent and the age of marriage identical. Mr. 
Belvi and Mr. Amarnath opposed the Bill. Mr. Belvi warned the Govern* 
ment that the Bill would one day lead to a breach of the peace and bloodshed. 
Sir Alexander Muddiman made it perfectly clear that the Government 
took seriously the views of those members who had opposed the Bill. The 
Government, however, believed that it was carrying with the Bill the 
advanced section of the orthodox community. 

The Bill was passed on a division by 84 votes to 11. 

Coal-Grading Bill. 

Sir Charles INNES moved for consideration of the Select Committee’s 
report on the Coal Grading Bill, which he said had been improved by the 
Select Committee. 

Sir Willoughby CAREY asked the Assembly to pass the Bill as soon as 
possible. He emphasised that a prosperous coal export trade would paake a 
prosperous coal trade, and a prosperous coal trade meant prosperous industry 
in the country. He assured those who feared that the export of coal might 
eventually bring about a shortage of coal for internal consumption, that the 
existing mines could supply coal for hundreds and hundreds of years and 
there were a great many mines which were not yet sampled or even dis- 
covered. He referred to the difiiculries, grievances of the coal trade in the 
past and hoped the present Bill would give encouragement to export, while 
there was a possibility of reopening the mines which had been closed and 
there would be scope for new fields. As the railways were going in for new 
fields the need for finding overseas markets was all the more necessary. 

Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA explained that the joint minute by him and by 
Mr. Abhyankar was only explanatory. They wanted to show that they did 
not fully accept the Noyce Committee’s report but found tAat the Bill as a 
whole was acceptable to them though be would have liked some improve- 
ment in one or Jbwo matters. 
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Sir Charles INNES gave the assurance that as soon as possible the 
question of protection to the coal trade would be referred to the Tariff Board 
and that^ the questions relating to long distance freight on coal for internal 
consumption and railway collieries were under consideration. 

Sir Purshotamdas asked the Oovernment to take a lesson from the case 
of the coal trade and not delay action till the industry was on its last legs. 

The Bill was passed unanimously. 

The Bill regarding the carriage of goods by sea was then passed and 
also the Bills amending the Provident Fund Act and the Opium Act. 

On the motion of Mr. Chartres the House referred to a strong and 
representative Select Committee the Legislative Bodies Corrupt Practices 
Bill* after Pandit Motilal Nehru had declared and the Home Member had 
agreed that by so doing the Hou^e was committing itself only to the desira- 
bility of ^ penalising corruption in legislative bodies and not to the procedure 
or definitions proposed in the Bill. 

Mr. Bamachandra Bao opposed the motion and ^vjti^nted circulation of 
the Bill. Sir Alexander gave the assurance that he would circulate it and 
ascertain the opinions of the Local Governments. The Select Committee 
would not be asked to sit the next session in Delhi. 


Debate on the Refonns Committee’s Report 

SIMLA — 7TH SEPTEMBER 1925. 

There was an extraordinary rash of visitors when the Legislative Assembly met 
on the 7TH SEPTEMBER to discuss the Muddiman Committee's Report. The attendance 
of Members, on the other hand, did not show any marked increase. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN was cheered by all sides of the House when he rose to 
move the Assembly to recommend to the Govemor-Generai>in-Couucil that he do accept the 
principle underlying the Majority Report of the Reforms Emiuiry Committee and that 
he do give early consideration to the detailed recommendations therein contained for 
improvement in the machinery of Government. He said he bad brought forward the resolu- 
tion to fulfil a pledge of Government. 

The Home Member mentioned the names of the members of the Committee to show 
that it was well constituted. He next refreshed the memory of the members by reading 
the terms of reference, which he said, on the one hand, made the enquiry into the defects 
inherent in the Act unlimited, but which, on the other band, were an offer distinctly 
limited i|i scope since the Committee's rem<^ies were to be such as not to affect the 
structure of the Act. He declared : ** I mention this beoause the Committee has been 
much attacked for not doing what it was not authorised to do," As regards constitutional 
enquiries these were generally in the nature of a post-morim examination, because the 
actors were no longer present, but in the case of his committee it was different. They 
examined men who had held offices or who were in office under the Reforms. He publicly 
acknowledged the assistance rendered to the Committee by the witnesses. Unfortunately 
the Committee presented two reports. „ . 

Sir A. Muddiman continued “ I am moving the House to accept the Majority Report. 
{Cries of “ No, no.”) The Home Member 1 said 1 was only moving (laughter) that the 
House should accept the Minority Report. (There was considerable applause because Sir 
Alexander Muddiman by a slip of the tongue mentioned the word, ” Minority " instead 
of « Majority ”). Resuming he said the Majority Report had made numerous recommenda- 
tions of varying degrees of importance. The Government of India could not aoeept all 
the recommendations, but accepted the principal ones. He stated : 1 would tell the 

House that these are valuable suggestious, which all practical men should seriously con- 
cider. (Voices r ‘No, no-') The machinery of the Government of India Act is not simple ; 
it is complicated. If I can leave this country with the satisfaction of knowing that 1 
have, in however small a degree, facilitated the working of the Act I shall be satisfied that 
1 have done something.” « 
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Tarniiig to the Minority Report, he said the pith of the seport was at the tail end. 
He read oat the last paragraph and emphasis^ that so far as practieal politics was oon- 
cemed the Minority wanted a Commission to be appointed at onoe and emphasised 
that it wanted antomatic prorisions for advanoe. In this respeot, the Home Member 
said, he coaid not do better than refer the Hoase to the words of the Yioeroy when he. 
r^erred to the Minority B^^port and as a friend of India opined that the issoe was only 
one of time and that if the Commission were appointed immediately it wenld only lesolt 
in disappointmeht. The words from a Viceroy who had been in India for the years 
should naturally command attention. How much more so, when Lord Beading had just 
retnmed after an intimate toach with political world in England f Sir A. Maddiman 
declared : ** No wiser judge of political affairs and political potentialities, 1 Tentare to 
think, exists in the British Empire and when, after his recent contact with the political 
life at Home, His Excellency gives you this advise I think the Honse would do well to 
ponder over it, not once, but many times<*’ 

Beferring to the question of the appointment of a Royal Commission, the Home 
Member read from the Preamble of the Act and emphasised that it did not envisage auto- 
matic progress, as urged by the Minority, but laid down the lines for gradual progress. 
In the words of the Secretary of State, he assured the Honse that the British were not 
slaves of dates. But the door of accelaratton was not open to menace. Still less would 
it be stormed by violence. The position therefore was that, while there must be a Sta- 
tutory Commission in 1929, there might be a Royal Commission earlier. The Minority 
leeognised that before any change took place there must be a Statutory Commission in 
1929, there might be a Boyal Commission earlier. The Minority recognised that before 
any change took place there must be a wider enquiry by a Boyal Commission. He asked 
the House to keep in view Sub-Section 2 of Section 84 A. It laid down that the Com- 
mission should examine the working of the system of Government, the growth of educa- 
tion and the development of representative institutions in recommending an expansion 
or restriction of the present system. Sir Alexander said . ‘‘ We, the Government on the 
one hand, and you, the non-oflBcials, on the other band, will be asked to show how we 
have worked these institutions. We will have to render an account of the stewardship 
in respect of the opportunities placed in our charge. Let us consider as practical men 
what impression will be made if that enquiry were to be held immediately.'* They were 
still in the life of the second Assembly, while the Council of State had not yet finished 
its first period. Then again they had only just passed a constitutional landmark, as a 
result of which the President of the House had been elected. (Applause), He did not 
wish to rake up old discords ; but the fact remained that the first legislatures lacked the 
element which was now present. 

The Home Member continued : ** What opinion will the Commission form on facts 
and events sneh as these t Will it be favourable, will it be unfavourable or will it say 
it can form no opinion t Appeals to Ceasar are sometimes dangerous. Only those whose 
hearts are very clear, can stand before the judgment seat with confidence. At the most 
only four short years remain before that Assize must be assembled." The Home Member 
felt that greatly unnecessary importance had been attached to the date on which the 
Commission would be appointed. He declared : ** What is really important to my mind 
is what evidence you will place before it whenever it is appointed, what answer yon 
will give.” 

Mr. Jinnah : A very good answer. 

The Home Member : I am glad to bear my friend say so. 

Continuing the Home Member said he remembered, that some years ago, when in a 
cduntry garden in the west of England, be saw a snn dial whereon were written the 
words /krwifff Jhputa/ifgr ** These meant that the honrs fly away, but the record 
remains : Nearly six years have passed,** Sir Alexander stated, and onr proceedings 
have been written down. Do we wish the next years to pass in the same way ? Are we 
to remain estranged in our attempt to deal with this problem— a problem, the greatest, 
which had ever presented itself to the human xaoe f You ace building not a constitution 
for a nation, but for a continent. Can we afford to stand aside t Can we afford to 
remaiff as I sometimes feel that we ate remaining, on the one band, a party trying to 
storm a fortress and on the other hand, persons defending that fortress as if onr lives 
depended upon it. Sir, this is not the way in which constitutional progress and consti- 
tutional reform can be effected. (Mr. Banga Iyer : What is tbe way f) His Excellency 
the Viceroy has made an eloquent appeal for oo-opevatioxu Now, oo-operation is not a. 
mere phmse. Co-operation is a course of delibecate condnot,** 

Mr. Sbanmnhham Ghetty : On whose part t 
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Sir A. Mnddiman : On the |Mirt;of all ne. 

ICr. G. P. Singh : It moat be mutual. 

Sir jilnddiman : As I have laid, the Secretary of State in his speech indicated 
that constitutional progress might be accelerated on one condicion, and that, 1 will read 
to the Honse. He says : « There will be, there can be. no reconsideration till wo sec 
everywhere among the responsible leaders of Indian thought evideao'i of a sincere and 

¥ mnine desire to co-operate with us in making the best of the existing constitution.*' 
hat Sir, is the theme of the resolution, I put before the House. I can only regret that 
1 do not possess the eloquence of my predecessor to move the House as that eloquence 
might have moved it. I am pleading, possibly in a rough and uncouth manner, a great 
thing. 1 only trust that the theme will not suffer at my hands. (Applause from all sidea 
of the House.) 

The Non-Official Amsndmint 

Pandit MOTILAL then ^rose amidst still louder applause to move his amendment.. 
He moved : — 

This Assembly while confirming and reiterating the demand contained in the 
resolution passed by it on the I8th February, 1924, recommends to the 
Qovernor-General-in-Counoil that he be pleased to tak^ immediate steps to- 
move His Majesty's Government to make a deolaration^ t;i rarliament, of the 
following fundamental changes in the present oonstitutional maohinery and 
administration of India : 

** (a) The revenues and all property vested in, or arising or aocruing from the 
property or rights vested in His Majesty, under the Government of India. 
Act, 1858, or the present Act, or received by the Secretary of State in 
Council under any of the said Acts, shall hereinafter vest in the Governor- 
General-in-Council for the purposes of the Government of India. 

(b) The Governor-Geueral-in-Council shall be responsible to the Indian Legistature 
and, subject to such responsibility, shall have power to control the expendi- 
ture of the revenues of India and make such grants and appropriations of 
any part of those revenues, or of any other property at present under 
the control or disposal of the Secretary of State-for-India-in-Oounoll, save 
and except the following, which shall, for a fixed term of years, remain 
under the control of the Secretary of State for India : (1) expenditure of 
the Military Services up to a fixed limit ; (2) expenditure classed aa 
political and foreign ; (3) payments of all debts and liabilities hitherto 
lawfully contracted and incurred by the Secretary of State-for-India-iu- 
Council on account of the Government of India. 

(c) The Council for the Secretary of State for India ehall be abolished, and the 
position and functions of the Secretary of State for India shall be assimilated 
to those of the Secretary of State for the Self-Governing Dominions, save 
as otherwise provided in Clause (b) and 

(d) The Indian Army shall be nationalised within a reasonably short and definite 
period of time and Indians shall be admitted for Service in all arms of 
• defence and for that purpose the Governor-General and the Commander-in- 
Chief shall be assisted by a Minister responsible to the Assembly. 

** (e) The Central and Provincial Legislature shall consist entirely of membera 
elected by constituencies formed on as wide a franchise as possible. 

(f) The principle of responsibility to the Legislature shall be introduced in all 
the branches of administration of the Central Government, subject to transi* 
tional reservation and residuary powers in the Governor-General in respect 
of the control of the military and foreign and political affairs for a fixed 
term of years, provided that during the said fixed term the proposals of 
the Governor-General-in-Council for appropriation of any revenues or moneya 
for military or other expenditure classified as ‘‘Defence” shall be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the Legislature, but that the Governor-General-in- 
Council shall have power, notwithstanding the vote of the Assembly, ta 
appropriate, up to a fixed maximum, any sum he may consider necemary for 
such expenditure and in the event of a war to authorise such expenditure 
as may be considered necessary exceeding the maximum fixed ; 

“ fe) The present system of Dyarchy in the Provinces shall be alwlished and 
replaced by unitary, autonomous responsible Governments, subject to the 
general control and residuary powers of the Central Government in Intor- 
provinoial and all-India matters ; 

23 
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** (h) Tbe Indian Legiflatnies shall, after the expiry of a fixed term of years, 
referred to in clause (b) and (f), hare full ^wers to make sooh amendments 
to the Constitntion of India from time to time as may appear to it necessary 
or desirable ; 

** This Assembly farther recommends to tbe Governor-General -in-Conncil that neces- 
sary steps be taken (a) to constitnte, in consnltation with the Legislative 
Assembly, a Convention, Bo and Table Conference or other suitable agency, 
adequately representative of all-Indian, European and Anglo-Indian interests 
to flame with due regard to the intei'ests of minorities, a detailed scheme 
based on the above principles, after making such enquiry as may be 
necessary in this behalf ; (b) to replace tbe said scheme for approval before 
tbe Legislative Assembly ami submit tbe same to the British Parliament, 
to be embodied in a Statute.'* 

Pandit Motilai NEHBU, in a long speech, moved his amendment, which, he said, had 
the support ot all the Nationalists and was the result of the most careful and anxious 
•consideration by both the Independents and the Swarajists. The principle underlying 
the majority report was to give Indians as little as Government could and to make sure, 
in giving that little, that the power, and prestige of the bureaucracy was not in the least 
jeopardised. He severely criticised Diarchy as the work of speculative . constitutionalists. 
The demand outlined in the amendment was the very minimum which the Nation could 
■ask. Whatever agency was appointed to make a detailed enquiry, in order to incorporate 
the demand, it. must be adequately representative of all interest. Procrastination was 
4he Government of India's policy and indecision was the policy of the British Cabinet. 
The fundamental principle of a constitution for Inciia must be self-determination. 
Wise men were not slaves to dates ; yes. But wise men were not slaves to preambles 
either. If the principle of self-determination was not granted, Indians would not be 
divert^ from the pursuit of what they considered their birth-nght. 

Indians, stated Pandit Motilai, were absolutely fit for Self-Government, as fit as the 
Britisher were in their country. Lord Birkenhead asked for co-operation, as the first 
condition to any progress. The Pandit asked for a change of heart on tbe part of the 
Government. Unless there was a change of heart and Swaraj, in the fullest sense, was 
guaranteed, there could be no real co-operation. 

Concluding, Pandit Motilai Nehru quoted the late Mr. C. K. Das's Faridpur speech 
•offering conditional co-operation and said that the present system of Government could 
not continue except by use of force. 

Colonel CBAWFOBD made a soldier like-speech. He believed that the ryots 
cared little for the nature of the Constitution. He was glad tbe Secretary of State had 
maintained the constitutional practice of consulting the House before any final decision 
was taken. < No one expected much from the Reforms Enquiry Report, for there was no 
short cut to the paradise of Self-Government. He had been disappointed at the failure 
of the Swaraj Party to take part in the enquiry. They were constantly proclaiming 
India's right to self-determination as a reward for her services in the War. Many were 
atrlving genuinely to help India on the road to political progress ; but tbe Swarajist 
attitude was unsportsmanlike and unlikely to appeal to the British nation. He congratu- 
lated the members of the Committee who had signed tbe Minority Report ; biff had the 
report been less partisan, it would have appealed with greater force. He could not agree 
that Dyarchy had failed, though the system was not popular. He admitted that tbe 
•existing constitution was unpopular, but before any Commission could be appointed it 
was necessary to create an atmosphere of general goodwill and exercise the demon of 
distrust and obtain some substantial measure of agreement among all classes. Tbe road 
to Swaraj was big and difficult. Their aim should be a representative, rather than a 
democratic form of Government. India was not a nation and a Federation of the Peoples 
of India , was wanted. Religious, communal, national and caste differences were a 
portion of the problem the would always be present. Only by being good commanalists 
oould they make good nationalists. He wished to strongly support greater repre- 
sentation for the Depressed Classes and for Labour ; but be hoped that other representa- 
tives than lawyers would be found for them. His friends, Messrs. Joshi and Chamanlal, 
he felt, were often wrong in their facts and governed by western Socialist ideas. 

Sir P. 8. S1VA8WA1IY IYER said there was confusion as to which was the Majority 
and which was the Minority Report. But for official convention Sir Muhammad Shafi 
would have signed the Majority Report (here there was good laughter, because Sir P. 8. 
Sivaswamj Iyer like Sir Alexander Muddiman, suffer from a slip of the tongue) and tbe 
Minority Report would really have been tbe Majority Report. As a member of the 
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Minority ho felt that though they had no objeetion to the Majority proposals generally^ 
they felt they were inadequate and unsatisfactory and that Dyarchy oould not be cured 
by the minor changes recommended. Officials who felt shy ot Dyaiohy before blessed it 
now because they could not go back upon the * stains qao* and could only go forward, 
which they did not want to. Lord Birkenhead's speech nad been aptly described by « The 
Morning Post " as a rigidly, pompous oration. (Laughter.) Lard Beading had told them 
that the verdict ot a Boyal Commission at present would go against them. The speaker^ 
however thought that, if the Commission examined from the point of view, not of absence 
of oo-opeiation, but as to why co-operation was not received, it would not go against 
them. Those who unwisely non-co-operated thought that the Government had not ful- 
filled its promises, but the present House showed that they had come back to co-operate. 
Indeed the fact that an ex-Non-Co-operator was occupying the Chair of the House was 
proof of their desiie to co-operate. (Mr. A. Bangaswamy Iyengar : Honourable co-opera- 
tion) and to utilise opportunities to do constructive work (Applause). Opportunities h>r 
responsibility made people sober and wise. (Mr. Jinnah : Hear, hear.) Could the 
Government say that Indians had not shown a sense of responsibility. (Hear, hear,)^ 
One other difficulty was that they were not convinced of the sincerity of the professions 
of the Government. (Hear, hear). They believed that the Government did not, in ita 
heart of hearts, mean to grant them Self-Government. (Hear. hear). If the suspicion of 
the people could be removed he was confident their attitude would change. The snspiciona 
was not without reason. The attitude of the Government towards the Indianisatlon of 
the Army was one illustration. Although a resolution, with the concurrence of the 
Government, was passed 4 years ago, asking for the Indianisatlon of the army. Lord 
Birkenhead had told them in effect tlmt they must wait for 85 years ami pmve the suooess 
of the Beforms before asking for more. Thus they would have to wait till the Greek 
Calends before the Army was Indianised. Therefore distrust in the Government's inten- 
tion was to a large extent justified. The theories of guardianship, mandate and trust did 
not deceive the people. 

The speaker had never believed in indiscriminate opposition ; but he felt that unless 
the Government changed its attitude deadlocks might continue and distrust and suspicion 
on both sides would increase. He was glad to find that Pandit Motilal's amendment con- 
tained substantially the Liberal Party's resolutions and that the Swaraj Party had given 
op their barren path and bad come to the path of construction. (Applause from the 
l^ependent ) As regards the drawing up of a Constitution they did not want to waste 
time if the Government was not prepared to consider it : but if the Government would,, 
they would prepare it. 

Mr. Shanmukham CHETTY said that the chief value of the Beforms Enquiry Com- 
mittee was in that it showed the failure of the present Constitution. The aim of the Govern- 
ment of India Act was to train Indians in the craft of Self-Government. The present 
divided responsibility in the provinces was not only unworkable, but unheard of iu history. 
The basic factor in diarchy was joint deliberation between the two halves of the Govern- 
ment. Not only had that failed, but there was also no joint responsibility between the 
Ministers. Faith, not reason, was the foundations of all Governments and the people had 
no faith in Diarchy. 

Beffirring to the Majority Beport, the speaker said that its signatories had failed to 
do justice to their task. They had not the moral oourage to scrap Diarchy. Mr. Shan- 
mukbam Chetty quoted from Mr. Chintamani's presidential address at the last Bombay 
Liberal Conference, where, he said that the interests of India would have been better 
served if no Beforms Enquiry Committee bad been appointed. Mr. Shanmukham Chetty 
concluded by saying that Lord Birkenhead wanted co-operation, bat co-operatiun could 
be mutual only if the Government showed a change of heart. 

Mr. Banga lYEB supporting Pandit Motilal's amendment, said that the unsolved 
communal problem was thrown in their face, as against their demand for Self-Government. 
Communal differences could not be settled unless they had control over the administration. 
The English Government was responsible for the communal differenoes in India, by 
their policy of divide and rule. They had been stimulating such differences. The 
history of Canada and Sooth Africa snowed that there were very acute diffej;enceB ot 
race and creed in those countries and yet England had granted them Self-Government» 
Those were countries without traditions and civilisations, while India bad an Oitier 
civilisation than England and yet the right to rule was being denied to them. He further 
warned that the refusal to grant them their prayer would end in a tremendous agitatmn 
and the Government should be prepared for the consequences. He cuncludeil : • We 

wknt to be free, but we do not want to break 7®^ 7®^! 

have presented yon with our amendment to-day.'* • 
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Pewan Bsbsdsr T. BANGACHABIaB, gopporting the amendment, hoped that his 
speech wonld not be a waste of words as his pieTions speeches had been. He had no donbt 
that the Assembly would reject the proposal of the Government. Beforms were introduced 
to train Indians in the art of Belf-Qovernment and not merely to appoint A, B or G as 
Ministers. Had the Beforms tiained Indians in that art 7 That was the test which they 
should have to face as statesmen. Were the Government satisfied that the recommenda- 
tions of the Majority Beport would satisfy that test? He was not familiar with 
Pyarchy and therefore confined himself to the Central Government, which, by his 
•oo-opeiation, he tried to work. 

Mr, Goswami : You have wasted your energy, 

Mr. Bangachariar said that his views on the working of the Central Government 
bad been fully conveyed by dir Alfred Mond in the House of Commons. They had an 
sleeted majority in the Assembly, but there was an irresponsible Executive, which was 
supposed to be responsible only to some people abroad. That was hardly a satisfactory 
state of ajSairs. It was thought that the Muddiman Committee would have something 
to suggest on the matter. The Majority Beport merely suggested stagnation and the 
principle of stagnation was asked to be accepted by the Assembly. Despite the 
Government's denials, they (the Government) were slaves to dates and to preambles. 
Mr. Bangachariar asked : “ If the Government is not going to change the principle 
then why this iarce of discussion and why this talk of fellowship, comradeship and 
friendship ?" 

Mr. Jinnah : To work the gas and boiler. (Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Bangachariar : If that be so, let us part company (Loud applause) and let the 
Government take note of the significance of the support given to this amendment by 
Pandit Motilal, at one end of the pole, and by my friend Sir P. 8. Sivaswamy Iyer, 
who is at the other end of the pole. (Laughter and applause.) 1 ask the Government 
in all seriousness to consider it can fully. You talk of difficulties ; but have they not 
got over the difficulties in Australia, in Canada and other countries ? There is perfect 
unanimity in India on this constitutional question. All classes, all communities, and 
nil sects, and sub'sects are united in demanding a change in the Constitution. It is a great 
eign of the times that Pandit Motilal and his Swarajist friends have joined us in formula- 
ting some of the fundamental principles with regard to the Indian Constitution, as 
mentioned in the amendment. 

Mr. Abhyankar : Now will you join us in the mean ? 

Mr. Bangachariar: That is another question. We shall discuss it later. As I said 
before, there is the hand of fellowship given to the Government and I hope the Government 
will take it, so that the best brains of the country, both inside the legislatures and outside, 
may be devoted to useful purposes for advancing the interests ot India, 

Sir Charles INNES, in opposing the amendment of Pandit Motilal, said he was dis- 
appointed that it had been moved especially after the speeches made by the Secretary of 
fitate and Lord Beading. Those speeches had clearly showed that the present Constitution, 
whatever might be its defects, must be worked in order to achieve the end ; but the 
amendment of Pandit Motilal was couched in the old familiar lines and Sir P. 8. 
Sivaswamy Iyer to support it. It was easy to foresee the lines the debate would take 
and the result ; but be would not waste the time of the House by referring to thp details 
of the amendment. It was clear that the objective of all was Besponsible Government 
for India within the Empire. The only difference was as regards the manner. Pandit 
Motilal has told them that he had offered the band of fellowship. 

Pandit Motilal What I said was that any scheme, which is devised by ns all sitting 
in one conference, will be the scheme in which not a single comma or full-stop can be 
changed. We will all be parties to it. 

8i? Charles Innes : — Then I gather that the Pandit does not change in the slightest 
respect the opinions which he expressed in February 11124. Then 1 can only express 
anrprice at Mr. Bangachariar having congratulated himself for having thought he had 
rop^ in the Swarajists. On the other hand Pandit Nehru has mildly, but firmly brought 
Mr. Bangachariar and Sir P« 8. Sivaswamy Iyer into the Swarajist parlour (Laughter). 

Mr. Rangaswamy Iyengar We were all together last year. » 

Silk Charles Innes 1 think that the Pandit’s interpretation has clarified the position. 
This amendment is intended to repudiate the Premable of the Government of India Act. 
The responsibility for tbe manner and the time of each advance rests on the British 
Parliament, who are responsible for the welfare and advancement of the Indian people. 
The amendment is definitely a challenge to tbe British Cabinet. (Several voices That 
is right). If so then the Government must unhesitatingly oppose the amendment. That 
is not a position ^hich we on the Trea 8 U ]7 Benches can accept. * 
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Mr. BftDgMwamy Iyengar i—Beoaose yon are bound band and foot to the British 
Parliament. 

Sir Charles Innes I hope this Aasembly will realise that if this amendment is 
passed you will be committing a grave mistake (laughter). Co-operation has been offered 
to yon by His Majesty’s Government and this amendment rejects that offer with contumely. 
That, I say, is a very grave mistake to make. We cannot allow the claim of the British 
Parliament to judge the measure and the time of each constitutional advance to diminish. 
They are responsible not for the intelligentsia, nor for any section of the people, but for 
all the peoples of India, They have a claim which they cannot give up, 

Mr. Bangachariar : — Could we not ask the Parliament to give it up f 

Sir Charles Innes You cannot ; I tell you why. Over a hundr^ years ago almost 
by accident the British Government assumed responsibilities for India. A voice : — Yes, 
by robbing India). 

Sir Charles Innes : — In these hundred years and more wo gave you what you never got. 

A voice Emaoculation (laughter). 

Sir Charles Innes We gave you peace and order and good Government. Now if 
this is gone, then there will be no safety and tranquility. 

Sir Charles Inues said that the Government Members were in no special sense wedded 
to Diarchy, but Diarchy was a step on the road to Self-Governinv^nt. India was 
now in a transitional stage. Sir Charles lanes was prepared to admit that Diarchy 
was unworkable ; but he would not go into a debate on the point. Incomplete self- 
government was always unsatisfactory, but where they had not got full Responsible 
Self-Government ? Diarchy, as a transitional experiment, must be preferred. 
As for the Central Government, Sir Charles Innes thought that the amendment itself 
proposed diarchy, (A voice : No ) He was not prepared to enter into a discussion on 
that point. He was not anxious to raise the temperature of the debate , but ho asked : 
** Did the House realise that in Canada, which had been quoted as having got Self- 
Government, there were only 16 millions, while in India there were 320 millions of 
people? Where is the fundamental unity, which is the basis of all democratic institu- 
tions?’' That was lacking in India. So long as fundamental unity and unanimity 
among Indians was wanting, there would be danger in introducing Democratic Sell- 
Government. Let Mr. Bangachariar, who bad so elotiuently pleaded for a change, 
esamine his own conscience and say whether there was that fundamental unity. 
Moreover there was the danger of the advance being premature. In view of the fact 
that the Statutory Commission would come and make enquiries, the Government of 
India could not offer any other solution at the present time. In any enquiry India 
should have not only the best brains in India, but the help of His Majesty's Government. 
Let there be no suspicion and let there be charitableness. As one who had served in 
India 27 years. Sir Charles Innes said that the progress which India bad made daring 
the last four years itself was greater than was expected. 

Pandit Motilal asked whether the Government had any proposal counter to the 
non-official amendment. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : I shall deal later, 

Mr. T. C. GOSWAMI said that Sir Mahomed Sbafi's explanation had shown that the 
officials hud gone to the Committee with a bias. He recalled the personal history of Lord 
Birkenhead, especially in relation to Ireland, to enable the House to judge what meaning 
to attach to the epigram of His Lordship, that wise men were not slaves of dates. 
(Laughter.) Mr. Goswami considered the amendment as most moilest, but he told the 
non-official members that they had no right to vote for it until they had proclaimed the 
sanction behind the amendment and until they were prepared to face the consequenc^, 
if it was not accepted by the Government, The speaker was surprised at the reasoning 
of the Liberal leaders, Dr. Sapru and Mr. Chintamani. In one breath they said the 
Constitution was unworkable and in another breath they urged that it should still be 
worked. He concluded that not only were the Preamble and the Coiwtitution xiot 
acceptable to them as sacred, bnt even the Empire was not sacred to them. He dejsjared : 
** If we cannot have Swaraj within the Empire, we shall have it outside the Empire. 

Sir Purshotamdas THAKURDAS said Sir Charles Innes had more than made up for 
the modesty of Sir Alexander Mnddiman, but the Commerce Member had only cbnfnKd 
the issue and had tried, though anBucceesfully, to draw the red herring across the une 
by trying to frighten Mr. Bangachariar and Sir Sivaswami Iyer by stating that they 
were walking into Pandit Motilal’s parlour. The Muddiman Committee 
with the exception of Mr. Jinnab, of officials and ex-officials and Sir Muhammad Bba 
had shown that the minority was really the majority and therein lay the secret ot tnc 
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Indian sapport to the Minority Beport, wrongly 80 called. Why waa the Qofenuneiit 
dietrncted f There was the case of the Cotton Bxeise Duty. Despite the great popnlar 
agitation, the Gorernment still persisted in not abolishing the dnty. Then again tiio 
Tariff Board’s report on Cement industry had been rejected witfaont reference to the 
Honse. Would the Commerce Member have acted like that if he bad been responsible 
to the House ? Could the Finance Member have similarly persisted in his currency hnd 
financial policy ? Then again, could the Home Member have sent Buropeans, and not 
non-official Indians, to represent the country at the League of Nations ? After a hundred 
years of British . rule Lord Brikenhead had discovered the need for agricultural develop- 
ment. That was because the British did not like India to advance industrially. He 
assured Lord Beading that, as a representative of Indian trade aud commerce, he waa 
not for forcing the Government to hasty action ; but the Indian Commercial commnni^ 
were convinced that without a Besponsible Government, they could not progress. Indeed 
progress would only be in the retrograde direction. He would vote with Pandit Motilal 
with full confidence and conviction (Applause). 

Mr. Bangaswami lYBNGAB said the present Government was government by a cor- 
poration, which zealously guarded the interests of the British shareholders. The position 
of the Secretary of State was not that of an individual, but that of a corporate body and 
he was not responsible to the people of India, but the Parliament. One obvious result 
was that if Parliament wished to use some of the Indian revenues for Imperial purposes, 
they could do so, so long as the anglo-lndian corporation lasted. Vested interests would 
always have preference over Indian interests. That was why they wanted that the 
Secretary of States’s absolute control over Indian Bevenues should cease and his Council 
abolished. 

The debate could not be finished and the Assembly adjourned for the next day. 


SIMLA — 8 7H SBPTBMBBR 1925. 

Next day, the 8th September, Mr. Mahomed YAKUB, supporting Pandit Motilal’a 
amendment to the Beforms Motion, said that be represented the minority of 75 millions of 
Mshomedans. The Beforms of 1919 were regarded by Indian Muslims as inadequate and 
unsatisfactory. A thorough enquiry to overhaul the entire system was needed. Indian 
Muslims were not opposed to Swaraj, but, on the other hand, they were as anxious aa 
ether communities to have Self-Government in India and they were fully aware that 
the present Aet was inadequate to lead them to Swara]. Their demands were put 
forward by the All-India Muslim League. He said that Indians could never be fit for 
8eif-Govcr;nment unless they were made responsibe for the administration of the country. 

Mr. ABHYANKAB further supported the amendment. He said that they wanted, 
firstly, the power of the purse. The Governor-General-in Council should be made responsible 
to the Indian Legislature. Democracy and Bureaucracy could not be wedded together. 
Farther they wanted the Army in India to be Indianised within the shortest possible time. 
The Council of the Secretary of State should be immediately abolished. They wanted 
representative legislatures on the widest possible franchise. The Commerce cMember’s 
speech did him great honour, because be had upheld the traditions of his ^roup. He 
had repeated the old falsehood of the theory of trusteeship. It was no trust. It was 
a huge fraud, a bombastic fraud. The Commerce Member had told them that man’s 
life and woman’s honour were now safe. Was it really so ? Were their homes safe f 
Had not the noblest among them been thrown into jails? Were not hundreds shot like 
dogs at Jallianwala? He quoted instances of persecution of Catholics in England. 
Under the Protestant regime no marriage conducted by a Catholic priest was held legal. 
No Catholic could buy a horse worth more than £5 (Laughter). This was the condition 
in your own country when you were enjoying ^If-Government,” said Mr. Abbyankar, 
addresting the Treasury Benches. The most moderate of Moderates, men like Sir P. 8. 
Sivaswami Iyer and Mr. Bangachariar, bad loet faith in the British sense of justice. 
The Britishers responded to a sense of jnstioe only when some other sense like the one 
roused* by Ireland made them wide awake. The present system of Government waa 
treason against God’s law. 

Mr. KaMOHANDBA BAG was surprised that after the universal condemnation of the 
Majority conclusions In the Indian press, the Home Member had the hardihood to ask 
the Honse to adopt his proposal. Both the Majority and the Minority had also held 
that nothing they could do within the terms of reference wonld satisfy public opinion. 
The Home Meii^r bad made no reference to the detailed proposals of the Majority 
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Import, to Bome of whioh the speaker wm (^poted, while others he wanted to disonss. 
As regards 8ir Charles Innes* obser?ation about the lack of fundamental nnitji the 
speaker stated that similar objections had always been knonght forward ererj time a 
step in adwtnoe was taken and despite the argumenti progress was lanotioned. He did 
not therefore see why the same objection should again be brought forward. He held 
that the whole scheme of the Government of India Act was unsatisfactory because the 
Indian Bevenae was not vested in the Government of India and was not administered by 
the Government responsible to the Legislatare in India. No change, except transference 
of power from London to Simla, could meet the situation. 

Mr. CHAMaNLAL felt that the atmosphere was surcharged with unreality. The 
Treasury Benches pursued a policy of do nothing trusting in brute force, while the 
people's representatives took their stand on the righteousness of their cause. The 
Government wanted them to eat the humble pie and accept a one-sided bargain. It was 
true they had no sanction behind the resolution ; but he warned that they would create 
one. The Swaraj Party had really accepted the Lil^ral Federation programme, to show 
that the country stood united. The only difference was that the Swamjists would go 
to the country and raise a storm to enforce the demands. As regards the theory of trust 
it had been a trust banded down to them by robbers aud thieves. Every pledge had 
been broken. The British were sentinels of the kind who protected the tr<!asnrc, only to 
rob it themselves. 


The President twice warned the speaker that he should refrain from constantly 
addressing the Tieasury Benches and ignoring the Chair. (Laughter.) 

Sir Basil BLACKETT said that he did not share the pessimism of Sir Alfred Mond or 
of Mr. Kangachariar. Sir Alfred had become a pessimist after his experience of the Budget 
debates of the Assembly in 1U24. The speaker held that the presence of Mr. Patel in 
the Chair was the strongest answer to the pessimists. 

Mr. J. Mehta : He is there in spite of you. 

Sir Basil Blackett held that even the speeches of Mr. Abbyankar and Mr. Chamanlal 
ehowed that they had learnt a great deal by co-operation. He personally btdieved that 
there had been a great deal of co-operation in the passing of the Steel Protection Aoi, 
the separation of Railway finances and the passing of the last budget and that the future 
historian would agree that the second Assembly co-operated as well the first Assembly. 
Mr. Bangaswami Iyengar had spoken a great deal about the need for transferenoe of the 
control of the purse from London to Simla. He had spoken as if the control was absolute. 
Mr. Bangaswami Iyengar, who had proved a very valuable colleague on the Public 
Accounts Committee, must be aware that it was not. 

Mr. Bangaswami Iyengar stated that the power of interference existed nevertheless. 


Sir Basil held that it had not been exercised. Sir Purshotamdas bad supported 
the resolution because Indian commerce would benefit if the Government was responsible 
to the Legislature. The speaker held, on the other hand, that no responsible Ministry 
in India could have yielded entirely to the pressure of the Bombay Merchants’ Chamber 
and Bureau and sacrificed the interest of India as a whole, and that the exchange policy 
cf the responsible Ministry would have been the same as that of the Government of India. 
The finance Member was not able fully to understand the amendment unless it 
the virtue of being at the same time Swarajist, Independent and Mocierate, and open 
to three interpretations to suit every party. (Laughter.) It looked incompatible even 
with the Minority Report. He sincerely felt that, instead of pressing the resolution m 
the amended form, if thejnon-officials admitted that what they wanted could not be done 
all at once and that they were willing to co-operate daring the life of the pfesent 
Assembly and the beginning of the next, insteadof entirely rejecting the offer of 
co-operation from the British Government, they would have materially contributed to the 
discusBioD. The amendment of Pandit Motilai showed that its supporters st^ tor advance 
on the Western model. Provincial Autonomy was a nice phrase, but the division 01 tne 
Central from the provincial sphere was very difficult. In one case it ^ 
leWil war and •till the matter wa. unwlved. They might from now 
Innotiona, their diatribntion and the question ot financiaUelations betwem tto Cen^l 
and Provincial Governments. He appealed to the non-olfiolal bwohes to *£ *““** 
their amendment or so to explain it that it did not mean rejwtmn ““be 
British Government and their claim to determine the manner and measure of aovancc. 


{Applanse.) 

Mr. JINNAH felt that the debate was not proving fertile. There was S'"®® 

politioal borison was dark. The Government should understand why the people 
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non-oo-aperated. There was extraordinary erents in the Punjab bat these they had been 
asked to forgiTe and forget. The Ehilafat was no longer an issoe before them. The 
question of Swaraj was the only one that remained unsolved. In 1981 the Assembly 
was composed of men who oame to co-operate despite the risk of odium and obloqney. 
That Assembly urged that a revision earlier than in 1929 was warranted. The Secretary 
of State's reply was that progress was possible under the Constitution, that the 
electorates had not been test^ and that the constitutional machinery had to be tested 
in its working as a whole. To that the Assembly gave an answer in February 1924 
by passing a fhsolution that the time had been to revise the Act. The Government 
chose to appoint the Muddiman Committee, to see whether substantial progress was 
possible under the struotare of the Act and, if not, the question of revision was to 
remain a separate issue. The Muddiman Committee had rej^rted. Col. Crawford has 
questioned the impartiality of the Minority, because it had stated the truth that its 
terms did not permit it to recommend remedial measures. He hoped that the Colonel 
would withdraw his statement. 

Besoming Mr. Jinnah said the real issue before the House was whether the Act was 
to be revised earlier than 1929 or not. it bad been proved that Dyarchy could not enable 
them to make progress within the structure of the Act. No minor amendment would 
satisfy any section of the politically minded people. What then was the Government's 
answer ? He had beard speeches from the opposite benches which scandalized the people 
of India (Hear, hear.) They were told they were not a nation during and after the war f 
How was they represented on the League of Nations as a nation f Was it that India was 
a nation, when it suited the British, and not,2^hen it did not. (Laughter.) Even Lord 
Birkenhead bad contradicted himself in one place. He had asked whether India was a 
nation and in another* breath had spoken of the people of India. The speaker recognised 
the difficulties and asked the Government to help India to overcome them. Lord Birkenhead 
had done a grave injustice to India by his statement that even ten cadets for the King's 
Commission were not forthcoming. Mr. Jinnah declared : That is entirely false. We 
will give you ten thousand." (Applause.) Lord Birkenhead had shown utter ignorance 
of the conditions of India and grasp of only one side of the picture. He continued: 

You say there are difficulties ; I recognise them. Let us meet and slove them as com- 
rades together. What is your answer to those who are co-operating ? None. What ia 
the answer to me me, who has come to co-operate ? Do you want Pandit Motilal to go 
down on his knees before the Viceregal Throne and then only you will appoint a Royal 
Co iimission 7 What has he been doing in the Assembly ! Has he not been co-operating f 
What other evidence do you want to produce that the responsible leaders are not offering 
you co-operation 7 Have you no eyes and no ears, have you no brains 7 (Loud applause 
from non-official benches). 

Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah said that Lord Birkenhead's pomposity had claimed the 
present Act as a humble " effort in human ingenuity. Yes ; ingenuity indeed 1 
(Laughter). He had asked them to draft a constitution to solve “ our problems," as if 
the problems were of the British people and not of the Indian people. (Laughter) The 
amendment recorded fundamental changes, which they wanted to be incorporated in the 
Constitution. Let the Government say that such and such a proposal was wrong and he 
would be open to conviction. * 

Sir Charles Innes:— Will the Hon'ble Member explain whether he accepts what 
Pandit Motilal Nehru said yesterday that not a comma of this amendment must be altered 7 

Mr. Jinnah I am used to the mischievoas attitude of the Hon'ble the Commerce 
Member. I will not be drawn into bis parlour. I have known the spider too long and 
the fly is not going to be caught. (Loud laughter). The Commerce Member had said that 
the Preamble could go to the winds. 

Sir Charles Innes I said it can be altered, but not as you like. 

Mr. Jinnah :-%Snppoeing a Royal Commiwion oame to the conclusion that, having 
regard to the growth of public opinion and educational conditions and the efficiency of 
the electorate, there should be an amendment of the Act on the lines proposed by Sir 
Charles Innes, the decision will rest with His Majesty^s Government, but the Hon'ble^ 
MemBer does not admit it. 

Mr. Jinnah, continuing, said i—Now let me come to this : Who will be the final 
arbiter 7 Who was the arbiter in tbe case of U. 8, A. 7 Who was the arbiter in the case* 
of South Africa 7 

Sir Charles lanes ^His Majesty's Government. 

Mr, Jinnah Wio was the arbiter in tbe case of Australia f 

Sir Charles* Innes ‘.—His Majesty's Government. 
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Hr. Jinnah ;^Who wm the arbiter in freland 1 The Hoa*ble Hembers who carry 
OB the goTemment of India lack otter imagination (Laoghter). Sir Charles Innes bad 
no doubt carried on his work oonsoientiously and had done good work, according to hla 
light (Laoghter), But his 27 years' life in India was his greatest disqoaiifloation in 
examining the oonstitotioo. Mr. Jinnah declared : “He tells os ttiat we have not known 
chaos and anarchy for a century, bat Sir, we have seen the horror of being disarnied. We 
haye seen the horror of being kept out of oor own administration. We have watched the 
horror of helplessness. We have seen the horror of the people being kept in darknesa 
without even elementary education and could the conditions of any civilised country 
after a hundred years' rule compare with this ? We want to free ourselves from these 
horrorsb There is only one way to do it : that is to replace the irreitponsible bureaucracy 
by a responsible democracy. We know the difficulties. We want you to help us. The 
Minority has proved the cate for revision to the hilt. It was precluded by its terms to 
define Provincial Autonomy. To sum up, I want an answer. Are you prepared to appoint 
a Commission at once V 

Sir Alexander Muddiman I will reply in detail later. I do not want to be cross-^ 
examined. 

Mr. Jinnah ;~Secondly, do you sincerely and honestly want us to submit to your 
fundamental proposals on which a Constitution can be based f India to-day is in diffi- 
culty. 1 mean no menace and no threat, India is determined to win her frcMOm. The 
manner, the measure and time, either you determine in a reasonable spirit, or she will 
determine for herself (Loud applause). 

Seth GOYIKDAS, who represented the land-holders of the Central Provinces, said that 
the land-holders of his province had come to realise that their interests were not opposed to 
national interests. The speaker held that the Constitution must be framed by tlm people 
themselves and not forced upon them. He was of opinion that the Majority &port 
would be a stumbling block in the way of self-government, A policy of good-will would 
ultimately change Gandhiji into a co-operator. He appealed to the House to accept 
Pandit Motilal's amendment. 

Mr. Duraiswami lYENGAB said that the success of the first Councils and especially 
of the Ministers in the first year of the Beforms, was very largely due to active Non-co- 
operation outside. He asked the Government what they had done to satisfy popular 
demand. He said the Government had bitterly failed in that. If they wanted the 
administration to be successful they must bring the two halves of the Government in the 
Provinces into closer touch with each other. Even the Majority had not thought it fit to 
transfer Land Bevenue to the control of the Ministers. The Muddiman Committee could 
have achieved much' if they had wanted .to, but they failed to do so. dir Alexander 
Muddiman bad asked them to accept the principle of the Majority Report. The speaker 
asked if there were any principle in the Majority Beport at all. The ^licy of the 
Government had been to obstruct the progress of the country. Let not Sir Alexander 
Muddiman go home with the idea that by rejecting the Majority proposals tbe Assembly 
was satisfied with the demands contained in the Minority proposals. They wanted some- 
thing more and that was embodied in the amendment. 

Dr. DATTA, while fully supporting the amendment, said that there were two types 
of minonty communities in India, (1) the quantitative type and (2) tbe qualitative type. 
Tbe strength of the Indian Christians in British India was 3 millions, whom the speaker 
represented. He held that the Christian minority was of both the qualitative and quanti- 
tative type. Referring to the question of tbe protection of minorities the speaker held 
that the present system would not be of any help. He thought the majority and the 
minority communities must come to a mutual agreement. The Government had failed 
to protect them during the last four years. It was only in the one province of Bihar 
and Orissa that one Indian Christian was appointed as Minister and that too by an 
Indian Lord Binha. Englishmen, who were always for balance of iwwer being maintained 
between the different communities, could not understand their conditions. Indian 
Christians were willing to co-operate with the other Indian communities, provided their 
co-operation was desired. Dyarchy was an experiment, very old in »g®. The Diwani 
and the Nisami of Lord Clive in Bengal was nothing but Dyarchy. Ho oopdemned 
I^archy as unworkable and supported the amendment. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN then spoke for half an hour, askiM the House to realise 
the eBset oi pressing the amendment of Pandit MotiM Nehru, ft that amendment wm 
intended to be pressed from various parts of tbe House as thdr considered propo^ 
then he inferred that those persons bad come to the conclusion that thsy contemplj^ 
the future constitution of India to be based entirely on Western conceptiqps and that they 

24 
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liropoied to odvanoe on that path. The late Mr. Montagu bad once told Sir Alexander 
that bis scheme was on the lines at Western representative institntions. He (the epealmr) 
was not prepared to saj what wonld be the wish of the Home ; bat he at any rate had 
given an opportunitv to the people of India to indicate their views in that direction. 
If the desire of the House was to proceed on the lines of Western democratic institutions 
then they had cleared the ground in that respect. 

The amendment of Motiial wanted a declaration from the British Government on 
certain points, which, with certain reservations, amounted to full Dominion Self-Govern- 
ment. Another point, which was made clear in the amendment, was that the present 
legislative bodies were not sufficient to discuss the scheme in great detail and that there- 
fore there must be a Round Table Conference or a Convention adequately representative 
of Indian, Bnropean and Anglo-Indian interests. 

Mr. l^ngaswami Iyengar : We have no mandate to discuss in detail. 

Sir Alexander : At any rate it is recognised that the present legislative bodies are 
insufficient for that task. A large and representative body is to be constituted which 
should examine the scheme in detail and submit it to this Assembly (not to the Indian 
li^islature, be it noted) and then presented to Parliament to be embodied in a statute* 
This means the repeal of the Government of India Act as it exists at present. 

Iflr, Jinnah : Amendment. 

Sir Alexander : Does it not involve repeal f 

Mr. Jinnah : Certainly not. 

Sir Alexander : But it Hoes involve the virtual repeal of Section 84 (A) of the Act. 
1 find the signatories to the Minority Report of the Muddiman Committee have changed 
their ground and state now that we could do without the Royal Commission, contemplated 
under Section 84 (A) of the Act. The demands made in the amendment are ivmarkable 
in that they ask for extraordinary changes and the eighth clause gives us an ultimatum. 
My friends here regard it as an offer. 1 wonld like to know whether this offer is to be 
accepted without alteration or revision, without changing one comma or dot or semi-colon. 
That is a point 1 would like to know. If we accept this amendment, what Ho we get in 
return t 

Seveiul Members : Full co-operation, (Laughter). 

Sir Alexander : The principle of the amendment is stated to be self-determination. 
How can we live our lives independent of outside people ? I have never beard any nation 
say so. It is admitted in the amendment that constitutional advance can . only come from 
the English people, le,, from Parliament, 1 am glad the members generally have refrained 
from using the language of threat ; but I have beard charges made that the Englihh are 
robbers and thieves. Will these charges do any good to India ? 

Mr. Rangachariar : It was rhetoric. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : It may have been rhetoric, but 1 deprecate the use of 
rhetoric. The English people are sometimes used to take these words at their proper 
meaning. Another mem ter said the object of the House was to throw down the present 
Government. I leave it at that, I am quite willing to believe that this amendment has 
bMn pot forward in perfectly good faith. (Hear, biar). hut if 1 were of a suspicious 
nature, 1 w'onld be inclined to see Machiavellian intention in it. But 1 am not a suspi- 
cions man, (Laughter aud applause). My friend, Mr. Jinnah, is in great difficulty, for 
in the Minority Report he wanted an authoritative enquiry and now he is inclined to 
think that the Asssembly can ask Parliament to acce pt these large proposals contained 
in the amendment without enquiry by a Royal Commission. 

Mr. Jinnah : Sir, Lord Birkenhead lias invited us to indicate the lines on . which we 
•desire our Constitution. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : What Lord Birkenhead was talkinjg about was the 
development of a constitution, which will give more free scope to that imagination which 
is BO elfhracteristic a feature of India. Then, Sir, 1 do not find in the speeches, the word, 
** electorate '* mentioned, 

Pandid Motilal : It is the resolution. 

Sir Alexander: 1 say it was not uaed in the speeches. * I hope you will regard the 
electorarle as of great importance. I mention this, because it is my business to point out 
the difficulties, with a view to remove them, and not to hinder progress. (Hear, bear). 
We mnst face the facts of the situation. Tbe Committee, of which 1 was unfortunately 
the Chairman has made its observations on this point. I say the backward state of the 
electorate is one of tbe greatest difficulties yon have to face in India. One member said 
that he returned with thanks the recommendations in the Majority Report, I ask, is 
it not sometimes vise for men asking for large ooncessions to say that bumble doles are 
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not unworthy of oansideration 7 with what can wo tapport your domami for a deolaim* 
tion for full Dominion Self*Qo?erniiieat ? 

Hr. Jinnah : ** Hy speech." (Laughter). 

Bir Alexander Ituddiman : 1 want arguments which will be more effeoti?e, 

(Loud laughter). Lord Birkenhead has made it clear that acceleration in political 
progress is a matter of co-operation, that to refuse to work what you have got is not itself 
a direct claim for further progress, that the Government are not unsympathetic and he 
has therefore given you a generous offer. I earnestly hope that you will realise thia 
positiod. I am willing to believe that this a united demand from both Independents and 
Bwaikjists, made in perfectly good faith ; but you will realise that in effect it is an 
ultimatum. The Government have been charged with doing nothing in connection with 
the question of Provincial Autonomy. The question of Provincial Autonomy was outside 
the scope of the Reforms Enquiry Committee. 1 don't agree that the investigation 
could be made by a Committee of that nature or any other Committee. The Government 
of India have recently availed themselves of the services of Sir Frederick Whyte, who 
has accepted our invitation to investigate and report to us ou the relations 'between tho 
Central and Local Governments in other parts of the world, with special reference to the 
relations that obtain between the Central and Provincial Governments in India. It is in 
this manner that mnch good work could be done on this question. The evidence he will 
collect may be nseful and will be placed before the Royal Commission, whenever it is 
appointed. (Applaure). ' 

Pandit Motilal : Sir, I want to know if, at this stage, it is permissible for me to 
answer certain qnestions which Sir Alexandr Muddiman asked by way of information. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : The members in the House are going to speak. 

Pandit Motilal : If my friend does not want an answer, then I am satisfi^. 

Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA felt that the kind of co-operation the Government wanted was 
uo-operation in the contmaous enslavement of India. The amendment showed that they 
did not want to go out of the British Empire. On the other hand they wanted to elevate 
the Government of India itself. Its position to-day was insignificant in the Empire, 
impotent abroad, and tyrannical at home. If the amendment was accepted it would make 
the Government for the first time the real Government of the country. The Home 
Member was clear-headed and sincere and he wanted to come to terms with them ; but 
with all respect to the Home Member, he would describe the Reforms Committee as a 
Muddy " Committee. (Laughter). Sir Charles Innes' speech bad proved again that a 
bnreancrat. could never be a statesman. 

Mr. Venkatapatbi RAJU was not beard distinctly in the press gallery. He was heard 
to dwell on the principle of self-determination. 

In urging thi; Government to accept Pandit Motiial's demand, Lala DUNICHAND ' 
said that both the late Mr. 0. R. Das and Pandit Motilal had held ont the olive branch 
and Gandhiji, the leader of leaders, bad preached the Gospel of l^ove ; but the Govern- 
ment's attitude, on the contrary, bad been most UDresponsive. The amendment, he 
assnred, did not satisfy the yonnger section of the Swars) Party. The Hindu and Muslim 
differences wonld not last for ever, 

Mr. ANEY said that the Majority proposals were without any principle at all and 
to accept them was like signing a blank cheque. The speaker tbonght that the Minority 
proposals were not given proper consideration. Judgment was pronounced against them 
with a preconceived and biassed mind. The position of the Government was like one who 
stood on the horns of a dilemma. They could neither say that Dyarchy was a complete 
success nor an utter failure. The Government did not acknowledge its utter faiiuie for 
fear of that being made a plea for a change in the constitution. Indians were tired of 
osing strong language in the House and the only way to solve tlie problem was to 
generonsly accept the amendment. 

Sir Darcy LINDSAY, supporting tiie Majority Report, asked the House not to attack 
thosu from whom they sought favours (cries of No favours".) It was not by heroics and 
beating of drums that Indians could justify their demands. Extravagant gjieeches were 
likely to do harm. It was no good alienating the Britishera Lord Birkenhea 1 had given 
a message of sympathy (cries of “ certainly not''). It was in working the presespt. consti- 
tution that progress lay. Any scheme they prepared must be put forward, after, full 
consideration by all the parties in the country and not merely after a few hours' disch^uiion 
among the members of the Assembly. Some members had demanded a change of heart on 
the part of the Government ; but a little reciprocity in that direction might be beneficial. 
At present it was more of take than of give. 

Pnndit Motilal : — What have we taken ? • 
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Sir Dan^ Lindsay : — Let tbfze be no miitrnst and saspioion* Let the Reforms be 
worked for what they are worth. A good deal of progress had been made under the 
Reforms and much more could be made if there was co-operation. 

Mr. J08HI said that the machinery was defective to protect the interests of the Indian 
masses and the working classes. Had His Majerty's Government discharged their trust 
by the people of India t The answer was certainJy in the negative. The Government of 
India bad almost failed to do their duty by the working classes. What was the history 
<of the Indian Mines Act and the Factory Aot t it was due to the pressure put upon 
the Government by the International Labour Conference. Perhaps the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act was the only good feature. The future Constitution must be based on the 
suffrage of common people. - Rvery adult person should have a vote. It was immoral to 
base any franchise on the posseksion of property, because thereby they gave greater value 
to property than to human life. The working classes should be represented by persons 
elected by their own organisation. There must be at least twelve such representatives, 
ns demanded by the All-India Trade Union Congress. The principle of nomination should 
be given up. At present Buropean officials were the servants of European capitalists and 
Indian officials were the servants of Indian mmitalista. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : — Will the ]9on*ble Member repeat his statement t Am I 
to understand from him that the servants of the Crown are servants of capitalists ? 

Mr. Joshi They are in effect so, Sir. If adult suffrage is introduced, then one 
section of the present triumvirate would be gone. Under Swaraj the masses will have to 
struggle to come into their own, but then the struggle will be more direct and easy. 1 
support Pandit MotilaPs amendment. 

Mr. Amarnath PUTT, in supporting the amendment said Dyarchy should be abolished 
immediately and all reserved subjects should be transferred. The speaker thought the 
ideal question before the House was transference of power from Europeans to Indians. 

Mr. NAIDU (Burma) thought that Pandit MotilaPs amendment was premature and 
that Dyarchy had not had a fair trial. He supported the Goveinment resolution. 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAYIYA in a long and forceful speech supported the amend- 
ment of Pt. Motilal. He gladly acknowleged the work done by British administrators, but 
affirmed that progress would have been lifty times more if there bad been full Kesponsible 
Government. If Indians had been given a chance of working as coadjuBtors the progress 
would have been brighter and it would have been a matter of honour and satisfaction 
both to England and India. 

Beferi'ing to the Majority Report of the Muddiman Committee, the Pandit emphasised 
the statement of Sir Rahomed tihaii, made after his retirement fiom service, in which he 
had asked for a Royal Commission. In the face of that statement the Majority Report 
became the Minority Report and the Government should withdraw what they called 
the Majority Report, There was peace in the Native States between Hindus and Muslims 
And for several thousands of years India knew peace as it did not know to-day. Pandit 
Malaviya joined in the appeal for a change of heart and said, whatever might be his 
opinion he had never for one moment stated that British Government in India should stop. 
** We have ho desire to get away from the control of Parliament. The limitations 
mentioned in the amendment are in themselves a clear expression of our desirq, that we 
«re willing to submit to Parliament for sometime. How long it will be would depend on 
my English fellow subjects of His Majesty. Let the agreement between India and 
Britain be honourable and profitable to both. We want yon to understand us and we 
wish to understand yon," (Applause). 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN, in summing up the debate, asked the members to take 
up the attitude that would be in the best interests of India. He was still in di^culty as 
to what the Assembly meant by the amendment, because so many constructions had 
been put on it. Mr. Joshi in a rash moment bad said that the servants of the Crown 
were tbA representatives of the European capitalists. Let it be remembered that the 
administration of India afer 1868, by the servants of the Crown prevented the exploitation 
of the country. (Cries of ** question)." Sir Mahomed Sbafi was now a. private individual 
and he was free to defend his own action in reepeot of the Majority Report. 

ThR amendment of Pendtt Motilel wee put end carried by 14 votes egainst 45 
votes amidst lopd applause. 
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SliiLA^97H SBPTBMBBR 1925. 

Uae of Firearms. 

On the 9th September, alter interpellations, Mr. RANQACHABIAB 
moved for ooniideratiop of his Bill regulating the use of firearms in dispeis* 
ing unlawful assemblies as amend^ by the Select Committee. He said 
he was a mild Brahmin from Madras, and had never been a rioter, nor was 
likely to be one in future. (Laughter.) He did not believe even in a 
threat, but still he was a human being and must take a human view of things. 
They could forget the Punjab wrongs but they must act in a statesman-like 
manner and provide against a repetition. The genesis of his Bill was a 
resolution moved by Mr. Sastri in March, 1921. which Sir William Vincent 
accepted in part. The Gk)vernment accordingly brought forward a Bill but 
afterwards let it lapse. The speaker then tried to introduce provisions in 
the Bill amending the Code of Criminal Procedure, but was ruled out of 
order. Hence the present Bill, which had been passed by the Select Com- 
mittee in an amended form and was now before the House. 

As the speaker was developing his arguments, stating that Indian crowds 
were not armed with anything more than lathis and brickbats, the Home 
Member inteijected : " What happened in Kohat 1” 

Mr. Bangachariar : Kohat is different from the rest of India. 

The Home Member : The Indian law applies to Kohat. 

Mr. Bangachariar replied that he was speaking of the Indian crowd as 
a whole. There was nothing wrong with his proposals to regulate the use 
of firearms. He asked the House to pass the Bill as amended by the Select 
Committee and not leave the law as it was. 

Mr. Banga IYER said that Britishers in India, both civil and military, 
held the lives of Indians very cheap. He did not wish to refer to a recent 
case in Simla where a rickshaw coolie was kicked to death and his ribs 
were broken as the case was still sub-judice. 

Mr. Tonkinson : Sir, on a point of order. The hon. member cannot refer 
to a case still sub-judice. 

The President : Order, order. The hon. member canot refer to the case. 

Mr. Banga Iyer said he only wanted to say that Europeans held Indian 
lives very cheap. 

Sir* William BIRD WOOD, the Cemmenderin-Chief, read from the 
latest instructions relating to martial law wherein the rules provided 
that when a Magistrate called in military aid the officer commanding 
the troops was empowered to be the sole judge of the situation and 
act in such manner as he thought best, and that he wm definitely 
responsible for using the minimum force. He was^ responsible for the 
safety of his command. There was no statutory obligation on hiin to give 
previous warning in all oases and he could not bo prosecuted without the 
Government’s sanction. It seemed to him that definite person^ responsibility 
of the officer was the best possible safeguard for ensuring the proper 
execution of duties and that the action taken was eff^ive and that it 
prevented the risk of unnecessary casualties. Under the Bill the personal 
responsibility of a military officer would disappear m a Magistrate alone 

would decide the kind of weapon to be used, and the military officer would 

merely act as a machine. This was risky, because offioeni were 
experienced in the use of force knew best how much force and what weapon 
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to ose bsst Past experieooe in India and Eigypt had shown that axparienoed 
soldiera ezarcised a restraining inflnenoe compared with often inezperianoad, 
perplexed and harassed civil oflBciak. Secondly, if a definite warning must 
be given invariably, then military force might not be able to save a situation 
of a kind where mob with torches was rushing to burn a house or factory, 
and troops were only a few hundred yards off and had no time to give 
warning. Thirdly, under Mr. Bangachariar’s Bill an officer could be prose- 
cuted without Government authority. Sir William hoped the Assembly 
would agree that an officer acted, not as a private individual but in the 
service of Crown and much against his will. It would be intolerable if such 
officer were to be at the caprice of any individual He must be accorded a full 
measure of protection. Sir William finally held that an officer in command 
on the spot alone could decide the necessities of the sitution and they should 
not tie his hands, thereby making still more arduous and complicated a 
situation already difficult. 

Mr. VIJIARAGHAVACHABIAB, speaking from experience as a 
Magistrate, felt that the fact that a detailed report of firing had to 
be submitted to the Provincial or Central Secretariat was in itself a 
difficult enough task for Magistrates, because the Secretariat, unlike what the 
public thought, did not proceed with bias in favour of district officers, but 
were critical and thought the officer must have gone wrong. (Laughter.) 
Fear of the Secretariat made district officers hesitate before acting according 
to their best light. They could never regulate the matter by rules because 
they could not prevent the personality of a magistrate coming into play. 

Mr. GORDON, a Bombay official, speaking as a district officer, not on 
behalf of all district officers, because they had not been granted communal 
representation yet--(laughter)— assured the House he would vrelcome any 
law which aimed at instilling a greater sense of responsibility among district 
officers, but the present Bill did not. The Bill was not only vague but 
perfectly useless. . As regards the last clause, it covered persons who were 
shot. But what about those who might be injured by cavalry. (Laughter.) 
He appealed to the House not to be led away by racial feeling but to enact 
a law which would hold good, even under Swaraj rule. 

Mr. JINNAH said that Field-Marshal Sir William Birdwood had put 
his case with the precision of a soldier and the logic of a lawyer. He how- 
ever felt that the English precedent had been quoted unnecessarily. The 
revised King’s Regulations, it was true, omitted the provision that a military 
office must not fire without the authority of a magistrate ; but what was good 
for England up till 1920 should be good for India, why was there therefore 
the cry that they were introducing a revolutionary change 1 The speaker 
asked whether the Government did not think its magistrates competent to 
be trusted to take the best decision. They must be all experienced men. 

The Home Member : If you can give me 24 hours’ notice before a»riot 
is to take place I shall see that an experienced Magistrate is sent 

Mr. Jitinah ; I presume the magistracy must be .competent to perform 
its duty. If you cannot have it better hand over the Government to some 
one else. 

Continuing, he said Sections 131 and 132 of the Cr. P. C. already 
protected officers against prosecutions being launched against them without 
Government sanction. All that Mr. Bangachariar s Bill did was to make aq 
exception in the case of use of firearms. 
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At this stage the closure was moved aud aooepted. Mr. Rangaehariar 
maintained his position and felt that Mr. Vijiaraghavaohariar had only con- 
firmed their view that magistrates had batter judgment than policemen and 
soldiers. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN said the Commanderin-Chief had given 
the most cogent arguments that while it was a Magistrate who called in 
military assistance, the moment a military officer came the manner and 
degree of use of military force must be determined by the military officer 
iJone. He assured Mr. Jinnah that if the House placed sufficient funds at 
his disposal he would place competent magistrates everywhere. As it was, 
in a sub-division where he was employed in his early days there were 
900,000 people under his charge. He often used to be absent from his 
headquarters on tour far away and if any contingency arose in his absence, 
did they think that the honorary magistrate could take a proper decision ? 

The motion for second reading was carried by 66 votes to 4,7. 

The House then discussed in detail the clauses of the Bill. Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyer moved that sub-clause 4 should specifically provide that 
notwithstanding anything contained in Section 132 of the Cr. P. C. an 
officer could be prosecuted by any injured person, or his relative, without the 
sanction of the Government. The House accepted the amendment by a 
majority of 68 to* 45. 

Mr. Bangachariar then moved that the Bill be passed. The Home 
Member opposed it. T^c House however passed the Bill without a 
division and adjourned. 


Protection tor Paper 

At the meeting of the Legislative Assembly on the lOTH 8BPTEWLBBR Sir Charlc'^ 
INNBS moved : “ This Assembly recommends to the Govcrnor-Q’eneral-in-Council that 
assistance be given to the bamboo paper and paper pulp industry in India by the imposi- 
tion, until the Slst March 1932, of a specific protective duty at the rate of one anna per 
pound on all printing papers (other than chrome, marble, fiint, poster, and stereo) which 
contain less than 66 per cent, of mechanical wood pulp and on all writing papers.” 

Sir Charles gave the aesuranoe that he did not want to burry the House into accepting 
his proposal, but the Government felt that their proposals having been disclosed they 
must be put into effect, as soon as possible, to prevent a heavy import of jiaper before 
protection came into effect. He had moved his resolution first because he waiUed the 
Hqubc to discuss the subject fully, which would not have been possible if he had brought 
forward his Bill only. He explained, briefly, the position of the industry and said 
Sir George Bainey and his colleagues perhaps thought fliscretion the better part of valour, 

and. by Mcluding newsprint, pwenMd the Prew from being up against their 

CLaughter.) But a mire serious reason for excluding newsprint 
• that without very high protective duties cheap paper could not be Moludrf. The T 
Board found that ait mills manufacturing paper from sabai ' 

Baharanpnr, bad failed to prove 8r»w 
Alao, gi^sa paper, though excellent for writing 
purposes, and could meet only limited consumers. The deumnd fo 

ilid^not fulfill the conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission Bam^ 

on the other band, held out a prospect not only of doing aw y 
cheap production of paper, but would a Iwge demand 

one mill manafaeturing from bamboo pulp, ® of one anna per 

Bajamundry. The Tariff Board suggested a specific 

pound, which the Government had accepted, and 1*® temboo. 

be for specified paper in India, whether manufactured from gra fhi* nnwibili- 

But where the Board went further, said Mcnlorctr*' For this purpose 

ities of cheap production of paper ^wm bamboo to be fully explored For th« p^r^e 
it recommended that the In^kn Paper Pnlp Company be given either a loan 
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Bt. 10 Ukhs or be gnaranteed a debeotare to that extent to enable it to inital another 
to teet the sulphite process. Similar help was to be given to the mill projected 
at Bajamandry to teet the soda proocss. It was here that the wvernment dillered from 
the Tariff Boaid. 

In the case of the Indian Paper Pulp Company, said the Commerce Member, their 
reasons were, firstly, that this Company was uot a Joint stock company, bat was privately 
owned by ' three or four share-holders. Its process was monopolist and by helping it 
the Government woold be helping monopolist manufacture. Then, again, it was felt 
that by advancing money the Government would be placing this particular company 
in an advantageous position in competition with other Indian companies in the market 
and that such an action would be extraordinarily difficult for the Government to justify. 
It would be unfair. At the same time, supposing another company was floated and was 
anxious to try the sulphite process, it might also look to the Government to assist it 
in installing machines. The Government’s position in such circumstanoes would be very 
difficult. The same difficulty arose with regard to the mill at Bajamundry. 

The Government of India’s position was very difficult, but the same was not the case 
with the Provincial Governments. . A Provincial Goverument could legitimately, under 
the aid to Industries Act, help any industry within its territory, but for the Government 
of India, who haii to take the part of India as a whole, to make this invidious distinction 
and place certain companies unfairly in a better position compared with their competitors, 
would have been extraordinarily difficult. 

The Government of India, therefore, said Sir Charles considered an alternative and 
they decided that the proposed protection be granted for seven years instead of five. 
This, they felt, would give the two companies an advantage equivalent to the assistance 
proposed by the Tariff Board, and that these should be able to raise money for the purpose. 

The Commerce Member admitted that the Tariff Board’s proposal about a subsidy was 
logical, but the Government of India had to take a broader and different view of its 
obligations. He hoped the House would accept his resolution and enable the industry 
to survive. He assured them that if the conditions later on changed be would come 
again to the House with his proposal. 

Sir Willoughby CABET, of the Titaghar Mills, speaking on behalf of the industry, 
said thei'o were at present eight mills in India which had shut down owing to the rise in 
exchange and chiefly because of foreign competition. The competition from Scandinavia 
and Germany before the War made all Indian companies lose, but during the War this was 
made up. After the War foreign competition had again come in and, helped by depreciated 
exchanges, was again underselling the Indian paper mills. He was indebted, both to the 
Government of India and to the Tariff Board for their proposals for protection, and, 
although. these did not give what the industry wanted, they would accept half a loaf rather 
than starve, and he appealed to the House to lose no time in passing the Government’s 
pioposals on that day. He felt that the Burma Government bad not given them a proper 
opportunity to go and establish mills there. * As regards the soda process Sir Willoughby 
said this had already been tried by this firm, but bad not proved on a large scale the 
success which the Tariff Board anticipated it would prove to be. 

Continuing, Sir Willoughby Carey emphasised that .the Tariff Board had not provided 
against exchange fluctuations. He hoped the Government would make a six-monthly 
adjustment in duty on the basis of exchange fluctuation with a view to maintaining 
protection at the level now proposed to be granted. He feared that the proposal might 
retard the growth of the paper industry from wood pulp, which was quite in abundance 
in India. 

Mr. EELEAB moved his amendment that grass sbonld also be specifically mentioned 
in the resolution giving protection to bamboo pnlp. Grass and bamboo were two rival 
raw tnaterials of equal value for the paper-making industry and there was no reason to 
ignore them. The amendment, however, was rejected by 49 votes to 40. 

Mr. fiama lYENGAB moved that the Tariff Board’s recommendation be accepted 
entirely, namely, the grant of protection for five years and as^^nce to the two companies 
to tne extent of Bs. 20 lakhs under conditions imposed by the Government. Mr. Iyengar 
held ffiat the Board had proposed protection becanse th^ eonsidered that by advancing 
or guaranteeing Bs. 20 lakhs the Government should be able to establish the potentialities 
of bamboo pulp, both from the snlphite and the soda processes. This amendment too 
was rejected. 

Mr. Naoroji DUMASIA moved that snper calender, paper, imported in reels, should 
be excluded froip the protective duty as this kind of paper was not prodnced in India at 
all. Mr. B. Das and Mr. Cocke supported his amendment 
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6ir Charles INKES said the Government's difficait^ was chat the Tariff Board ou n* 
sidered the matter faiiy and did not exempt super oaiendar paper. He did not want aaj 
paper to be hit, bat his difflouity was the Tariff Board's coucJasioas. He ief t the Hou sa 
to decide the matter. 

The House accepted Mr. Dumasia's proposal. 

Mr. Kangaswami IYENGAR moved the addition of the following rider ; “ This 
Assembly further recommends that the recommeudations of the Tariff Board for the grant 
of a loan or subsidies to tirms with a view to fully explore possibilities of the maanfaotare 
of paper from bamboo by sulphite, or soda, or other process should be accepted in prinoiple 
and that further investigations be made in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Tariff Board as to the most effective manner in which assistance may be given to all 
companies or firms that are prepared to explore the possibilities on a commeroial scale." 

Sir Basil BLACKETT said the Assembly hatl already rejected Mr. Rama Iyengar's 
proposition which raistid the same issue. He gave the asburance that the observations in 
the statement of objects and reasons did not prunounoe a decision on the general policy 
of a subsidy and loan but had only rejected the grant of assistauoe in the manner proposed 
by the Tariff Board, nor was the observation in the statement of objects and reasons 
any censure on the policy followed by Ministers in the Transferred field. The Government 
had not at all considered the broad issue of subsidies and trie House sbonld not, without 
fully considering this issue, commit itself to any particular policy. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar's amendment wae rejected by 52 vules to 3C. The debate 
had not concluded when the House adjourned. 


At the next sitting of the Assembly on the 14TH SEPTEMBER Mr. JOSHC moved 
that the protection, as proposed, be granted provided — (1) That the company reoeiviog 
assistance shall product*, a certificate from any officer appointed by the Government 
of India for that purpose that the labour conditions prevailing in the worlu of the 
company are satisfactory ; (2) that the Government of India are given such represen- 
tation on the board of directors of every company receiving the assisianoe as the 
Government of India may consider adequate ; (3) that the company receiving the 
assistance shall undertake to pay an amount to the Government of India out of the 
balance which may remain of the profits after the distribution of 8 per cent, dividend 
to the shareholders of the compai^, equal to the amount which the company may have 
received through the rise in prices of paper due to the imposition of the protective duty. 

Mr. Joshi laid stress on the fact that he was actuated by a desire to safeguard the 
interests of the taxpayer and the interests of labourers. 

Sir Charles INNES, while admiring the pertinacity and sincerity of Mr. Joshi, 
opposed the amendment as laying down conditions whioh could not in practice be worked. 
By appointing officers they would be merely appointing spies, whose presence would 
disturb the relations between employers and employed. . 


Mr. Devaki Prasad SINHA thought tjiere was nothing revolutionary in the amend- 
ment, which only attempted to concede to the tax-payers what was due to them. 

The amendment was lost by 58 votes to 87. The resolution was carried. 

Sir Charles INNES then moved for leave to introduce the Bill providing for the 
fostering and development of the bamboo paper industry in British India. In the 
. statement of objects and reasons it was stated that the Government accep^ the Tariff 
Board's proposal to impose a protective duty of one anna per pound on printing paper 
and writing paper as specified in the schedule. The Government, however, considered 
that as the grant of loans or sabsidies in the manner suggested by the Board was open 
to grave objections, the period for which protection should be granted should be seven 
years instead of five years, as proposed. Sir Charles Inncs did not make a speech in 
introducing the Bill. 

Mr. CHAM AN LAL opposed the introcluctiou of the Bill. He said that the Tariff 
Board in their report had laid down that these paper mills did not fulfil the conditions 
laid down by the Fiscal Commission. The industry was not an infant one and, moreover 
most of the mills were Euroi>eaa-owned. 

Despite opposition, the Bill was then introduced. In asking the Assembly to take 
the Bill into ^nsiileration, Sir Charles INNES said it was nothing but a coronary to the 

resolution passed a few miaotes before. . 

Mr. GHAMAN LAL opposed consideration of the Bill. The paper imiustry, he saH, 
had made tromendons profits .loring the War. The trouble in the ^ 

miBrnanagement and bad technical knowledge. Mom of the mille were either European 
or European-managed. • 


25 
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Sir Charles 1NNB6, in moving that the Bill be {Miesed, referred to Mr, Dtunaiia'e 
amendment that the protective doty be not imposed on super calendered paper imported 
in reels and said that this matter vrould be considered by the Government in consultation 
with the Advisory Committee attached to the Department of Commerce, and if it was 
found that protection sbouM not be given to it, then the Government would bring forward 
an amendment during the next session. If the decision was for a protective duty then 
they would report to the Assembly. He made this announcement after consulting 
the members opposite, especially because he had received telegrams from Allahabad and 
Madras saying that if this amendment for exclusion from the protective duty was made 
to super-calendered paper it would place some papers in an unfair position in their 
competition with the “ Times of India Illustrated Weekly," 

Mr, M. £, ACHABYA regretted that the Government bad accepted the snggesttion that 
they should give financial help to such industries as required it. It was a pity that 
none of the Bs. 21 lakhs that the Government would get by protective duties by practi- 
cally taxing education would be used to give financial assistance to any struggling 
company. 

Sir Hari Singh GOUB contended that the industry as a whole should get protection 
and not merely the bamboo paper industry. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT maintained that the Bill was framed in accordnance with the 
Tariff Board’s recommendations It did not commit the Government to give protection 
to the paper industry in general, but only to the bamboo paper industry. The 
Government would not be justified in making a grant, or a loan, or a subsidy to 
any particular paper mill. The Bs. 21 lakhs which Mr. Achary a expected would come 
|.o the Government revenue might be used in relieving provincial contributions, and 
|.o that extent there might be a stimulus given to education. The Bill was then passed. 


Criminal Procedure Code. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN then moved that the Bill further to amend 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1923, be taken into consideration. The Home 
Member said that since the passing of the Criminal Procedure Code Amend* 
ment Act certain difficulties had been brought to light by the Local Gk>vern-' 
ments and judicial authorities. The provisions of the Bill were to remedy 
those defects, which were all of a minor character and there was no substance 
in them. The House was well aware what Section 109 was. Prior to the amend- 
ment of 1923 the effect of section 109 of the Code was that courts had discretion 
to award either simple or rigorous imprisonment in case of proceedings being 
taken against anyone. The effect of the amendment of 1923 was to take away 
that discretion and award only simple imprisonment. The present Bill attempt- 
ed to restore it. The speaker said several Local Governments had represented 
that most of the persons against whom proceedings were taken under 
Section 109 were men for whom simple imprisonment was quite unsuitable. 
Concluding, Sir Alexander wished that either the House would pass the Bill 
as proposed, or would rqjeot it. 

The House rejected the amendment of Mr. Amarnath DUTT, that 
the Bill be referred to a Select Committee which the Home Member bad 
oppos^. 

Mr. BANOACHABIAB objected to Clause 2 by which the Govt, wanted 
to restore the powers to send to rigorous imprisonment persons who were 
unable to find security beoauae of possessing no 08 tensit)le means of livelihood. 
It was* improper that any dvilised government should rigorously confine 
persons simply because they had no ostensible means of livelihoc^ Only 
two years ago this Assembly lemoved the discretion from the magistrates to 
send persons to rigorous imprisonment and no necessity bad been shown for 
the restoration of the discretion. 
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Sir Hari Singh Gk>ur supported Mr. Batigaohariar in opposing tho oluuo. 
Mr. Tonkinson pointed out that the power to sand a person to rigorous 
imprisonment would be used only at the disoretion of the Magistrate and not 
neoessarily at all times. Sir Henry Stanyon supported the ^ Bill. Mr. 
Yenkatapati Bagu and' Mr. Beivi opposed the remo'ral of the disoretion. 

Sir Alexander MUODIMAN asked whether the Assembly was going to 
turn down every measure intended to support law rad order. If bo. let it 
81^ BO. The change in the law removing disoretion was made without oon' 
gnU.in g Local GovemmootSi and now not only all lx>oal Governments but 
jail officers and executive officers were unanimous that disoretion must be 
restored. If tho Assembly was not going to give disor^on to the Magistrates 
then it was far better to remove Section 109 itself from the Code. 
There was no political flavour about tho proposed change. It was moved 
solely with a desire to defend the hearths and homes of the pwple. Let the 
Assembly consider this point carefully. 

Clause 2 .of the Bill was then pressed rad lost by B2 votes to 61. Sir 
Alexander Mudclimau did not move for the passage of the Bill as amended. 

The Aasemby next considered and passed the Bill further to amend the 
Indian Limitation AoTi as reported by tho Select Committeoi and the Bill 
to amend tho law relating to tbstambntabt soocbssion as passed by the 
Council of State. 

■^Bounty £or Steel Industry. 

On tho IBTH SEPTEMBER, tho Assembly re-assembling, Sir Charles 
INNES moved his resolution asking tho House to agree to the grant of a maxi- 
mum of Rs. 60 lakhs bounty to the steel industry up to the Slat March, 1927, 
of which Ra. 18i lakhs are to bo paid up to tho Slst March, 1926. His 
resolution, ho said, proposed further assistance till March, 1927, when the 
Steel Protection Act expired and after which the whole question would bo 
reconsidered. Sir Charles oonfosased that tho recommendations of the 
Tariff Board came to the Government with a shock. Of course, the Tariff 
Board was logical in its views, but it did not take into account several 
oonsiderations which the Government must take. Ho recalled that when 
the Government granted a bounty of Rs. 60 lakhs the Government were mote 
generous than tho proposal of the Tariff Board. He claimed that they had 
succeeded in extricating tho industry from a sonous position, rad the 

Chairman of tho Tata Iron and Steel Company had adinitted It 

There was a considerable increase in consumption and large stocks of 
the Company had been cleared up. The pol^ of Protection had proved 
effective and as it continued to become effootivo toere wu bound to bo a 
fall in the receipts under Customs. Ho assured t^ House that a modifica- 
tion of the Board’s proposal did not in the lemt mean that tho Government 
had weakened in its policy of protecting the steel iraust^. 

Sir Charles reminded tho House that the ^nties were a very much 
more generous form of assistance than an increase m duties. His reasons for 
modification of tho Board’s proposals wore, firstly, that the Board s etom^e 
of receipts was only an estimato. and that in any case a margin of Rs. 24 
lakhs was too small, considering other commitments, as they could not be 
too generous to one firm at the expense of other legitimate clmmants upon 
them. But the most important reason was one which the Tanff BMid TOUld 
not take into account, namely, that bounties were rather a demorahamg form 
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of sniitonoe and nude e firm rely too maoh upon the Ooremment and too 
little 'Upon its own efforts. He admitted he was treading delicate ground, 
but he recalled that he made an appeal to the Tata Company in May, 1924, 
and repeated it last January in asking the Company to co-operate with the 
Government and the Legislature. He hoped the Chairman of the Tata 
Company would bear him out when he said there had been hitherto no 
response to that appeal, and it was this feature which worried the speaker* 
most. 

The House must remember that two-thirds of the capital of this Com- 
pany was in the form of second preference shares, the interest on which was 
eumulative. For the past three years about Rs. 60 lakhs of interest had 
been accumulated, and there was a load of debt amounting to over Rs. 1 i 
orores. The House must send a message to the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany that it expected the Company to take the matter in hand and fully 
co-operate in putting the industry on a sound and healthy basis. They had 
placed a heavy burden upon the country. The Tariff Board estimated that 
burden at about Rs. licrores. In addition to that they had paid to this 
uno Company Rs. 2,03 lakhs during the life of the Act. He thought they 
had been very generous to the Company. His proposal was to last the life 
of the Steel Protection Act. 

Sir Purushotamdas THAKURDAS challenged the Government openly 
to state its view, and suggested that the whole matter of the company’s 
affairs be referred to a committee of the House. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT said the Government and the House were 
anxious that the Indian steel industry should be built up. They were pre- 
l»red to allow a reasonable return on capital actually engaged in the produc- 
tion of steel, b ut the tax-payer could not be expected to pay for interest on 
aeoond preference shares which had accumulated. 

Sir Charles Innes’s resolution was carried. 

Railway Account and Audit 

There was a heated discussion over Mr. Sim's proposal to separate audit 
from accounts on the East Indian Railway as an experimental measure. 
Mr. SIM said his proposal was sequel to the separation of railway accounts. 
It would make the spending authorities responsible for the accounts, afid they 
would have an Independent audit which they never had before. c 

Mr. KELKAR S motion for the adjournment of the discussion to the 
Delhi session was supported by Mr. Neogy and Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, 
but was rejected by 69 votes to 38 and Mr. Sim's resolution was finally 
passed by 67 votes to 14, after the acceptance of amendments specifically 
bringing the accounts staff under the control of the Financial Commissioner, 
and providing that difference of opinions between the accounts oflBcer and 
the Agent be reported to the Standing Finance Committee on Railways. 

Ail supplementary demands were granted except the one moved by 
Sir Basil Blackett under Stamps, which was rejected last March and was 
again jsjjected on this day, the majority being of opinion that it should be 
charged to capital and not to revenue. The Oudh Courts Supplementary 
Bill was also passed. 

Disqualification of Electors. 

On the 16TH SEPTEMBER the Assembly discussed two non-official 
resolutions and carried them both in the face of Government opposition. The 
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fint resolution was moved by Pandit Shamlal NEHRU and was carried by a 
majority of one vote after the aoceptanoe of an amendment by Mr. Rangaswa* 
mi Iyengar. The resolution in its amended form urged the removal of all 
restrictions against persons who had undergone imprisonment for criminal 
offences from standing as candidates for election to the Legislatures. Pandit 
Shamlal said that if the Government really wanted co-operation* it should 
remove^ the bar. Mr. Rangasaami Iyengar urged the removal of the 
restrictions which at present fettered the right of constituencies to elect their 
representatives. He wanted India to have the same practice as England. 

Prince Akram Sussain, Colonel Crawford and several other members 
opposed the resolution, while several speakers supported the motion. 

The Home Member said he was perfectly ready to see all those who 
were anxious to co-operate by constitutional methods coipe into the Legisla- 
ture. Most countries had disqualifying provisions, indeed the conviction of 
a person for breaking the law was prima facie evidence that he was not a 
desirable person, but he admitted that there were special c .inditions existing 
at present, and assured the House that the Government, hy altering the rules 
raising the limit to one year, and allowing the Local Governments to use 
their discretion, had done all it reasonably could to meet the wishes of the 
House. He. personally, would have preferred some automatic provision 
rather than the discretionary powers of Local Governments, but it was im- 
possible to do that and to define the offences involving moral turpitude. 

Suspension of Cotton Excise duty. 

The second resolution discussed was moved by Sir Purshotamdas 
THAKURDAS who suggested suspending the collection of the Cotton Excise 
Duty for the rest of the financial year. He said the fact that prevention was 
better than cure, that the condition of the industry was very critical and that 
over 30.000 millbands were now out of employment, should make the Govt, 
realise the gravity of the situation and assist the industry. If assistance was 
not given, it would only prove that the only way they could obtain relief was 
from a national government. As regarded the financial aspect of the question, 
he believed that the Government had more than adequately strengthened their 
finances, but the will to use them to abolish the excise duty was wanting. 

Sir Basil BLACKET, on behalf of the Government, explained the attitude 
of the Government and advised the Assembly to have the debate adjourned. 
Suspension of the duty, he said, was equivalent to abolition of the duty. It 
would be difficult to re-impose the duty in April if it was suspended now. 
It was not practical politics. There was a large staff employed at a cost of 
Rs. 70,000 to Rs. 80,000 on collection of the duty. What were they to do 
when the duty was suspended 1 If the duty were suspended it would mean 
a loss of Rs 80 to Rs. 90 lakhs and the millowners. when once the duty wm 
suspended, would produce so much and stop producing after April. Thereby 
there would be a loss of Rs. 60 lakhs in the Budget for next year. The 
Gk)vernment could not find money in the present year s Budget to suspend 
the collection of the duty in the middle of the financial year. Moreover, if 
there was a sur^dus there might be demands for remission of Provincial Con- 
tributions and such other demands, hieither the Government aor the 
Assembly could conceivably, however* serious their financial situation might 
be, short of a real calamity, re-impose this duty next April if it was suspend- 
ed now. If the Assembly wanted a subsidy for the cotton mill industry then 
let it say so, but not bring in this indirect and round-about manner a motion 
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for the virtaiJ abolition of the ootton exeisa duty. If the AMemb^ paaeed 
the resolution the Gtovemment would fmat it as a strongly express^ desire 
of the House for consideration of the question of the abolition of the duty if 
financial considerations permitted at the time of the next Budget. 

Mr. Kasturbhai LALBHAI, sup^rting the resolution, said the time had 
passed when lip sympathy could alleviate the situation. Unless something 
was done now a grave situation would arise which would be beyond remedy. 
As to the question of referring the matter to the Tariff Board, he said 
the matter was fully considered by the Fiscal Commission. Suggestions like 
these were intended to postpone help. 

Sir Charles INNES pointed out that the analogy of protection given to 
the steel industry did not apply because it was only for one firm, whereas 
the ootton mill industry contained no less than 160 mills all over India. He 
doubted very much if the suspension of the ootton excise duty wonld touch 
the fringe of the real problem facing the ootton mills. It was not practical 
politics to re-impose the duty in April when once it was suspended. Ike 
Commerce Member asked why the millowners shirked an enquiry of the 
whole position by the Tariff Board. He suspected the millowners had not a 
strong case to make out. 

Sir PURSHOTAMDAS replied that he wanted not a favour but justice 
and their birthright on behalf of the textile industry of India. When the 
millowners were not anxious for an enquiry why were the Government 
anxious for an enquiry 1 The attitude of the Government of India clearly 
showed that the textile industry could not expect relief. It was no use 
appealing to Madras and the Punjab benches and hinting that if the duty 
was suspended there would be no remission in Provincial Contributions. 
But he assured the Finance Member that next March the Assembly would 
extract from the Finance Member abolition of the ootton excise duty. 

Sir Basil Blackett said he had referred to an enquiry by the Tariff 
Board because it was the Millowners’ Association which had suggested the 
imposition of a higher import duty on yarn and cloth below 30 counts on 
grounds of protection, 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas’s resolution was put and carried by 67 
votes to 32. 

On the I7TH SEPTEMBER, the last day of the session, the Assembly, 
though faced with an ofiBcial agenda of considerable length, was not in a 
mood to discuss controversial issues. Accordingly, the discussion of the Home 
Member’s resolution regarding the Standing Committees on Hindu and 
Mahomedan law, as recommended by the Muddiman Committee, and the 
consideration of the Trade Union Bfll, as amended by the Select Committee, 
were adjourned to the Delhi session. 

Sir Bhupendranath Mitra and Mr. Chartres opposed the adjournment 
motion as they considered it to be of a dilatory character. 

Mr. Joshi, Mr. D. P. Sinha and Mr. Chaman Lai > considered the time 
too short and the attendance too small too oonai(ter such an important question. 

The House passed the Hcnne Mentber’s resolution accepting the Muddi- 
man Committee’s recommendation in respect of female franchise, and also 
accepted the Commerce Membet* s resolution proposing an amendment of the 
Steel Protection Act so as to empower the Government to pay by way of 
bounties on wagons a sum not exceeding Rs. 21 lakhs during the three 
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fl nft D c i al years commenoing the 1st April, 1924, instead of a sum not exceed* 
ing Bs. 7 lakhs in each of these financial years. 

Trade Taxation Bill. * 

Sir Basil Blackett next introduced the Trading Taxation Bill. One of 
the resolutions of the Imperial Economic Conference, 1923, was to the effect 
that the several Parliaments of Great Britain, the Dominions, and India 
should be invited to enact at the earliest opportunity a declaration that the 
general and particular provisions of its Acts or Ordinances imposing taxation 
shall be deemed to apply to any commercial or industrial enterprise carried 
on by .or on behalf of any other such Governments, in the same manner in 
all respects as if it were carried on by or on behalf of a subject of the British 
Crown. This resolution has been accepted by the Government of India, 
and the present Bill has been drawn up in order to give effect to it. The 
Bill follows, with suitable modification^, the wording of Section 26 of the 
British Finance Act, 1925. 

The House disposed of formal business by agreeing tc amendments made 
by the Council of State in the Age of Consent Bill and the Coal Grading Bill, 
and also passed the following Bill as passed by the Council of State:— 'Criminal 
Tribes Bill, Cotton Transport Bill, Madras, Bengal and Bombay Children's 
Act Supplementary Bill, Ports Bill, and the Repe^ing Bill. 

Sir B. N. Mitra introduced a Bill amending the Factories Act to carry 
out administrative improvements. The House agreed to circulate the Bill. 

The Finance Member moved for the grant of Rs. 17 lakhs for capital 
outlay on the Security Printing Press now charged to capital according to the 
Assembly’s wishes. He made it clear that charging to capital this particular 
expenditure should in no way be taken to infringe the right of the Govern* 
meut to follow the policy which bad so far been in practice. The House 
accepted the motion. 

The Assembly adjouined sine die. 
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DBLHI-22ND JANUARY 1925 

The CouDCil of State held the iiret sitting of the winter settion on the S2nd Jantuiry 
at Metcalfe House, Delhi. There was a fairly large attendance of members. Sir Henry 
MonorielE-Smith, the new President, occupied the chair. 

Sir Narasimha S ARMA, leader of the House, accorded a cordial welcome to Sir Henry 
Moncrieff-Smith with whom he had been associated for a number of years, both as a 
non*ofBciai and as an official. A series of speeches followed from all sections of the 
House endorsing the Law Member's observations. 

Mr. SETHNA then moved a resolution expressing **|>iofound sorrow at the sad and 
premature death of Mr. Montagu, who as Under-Secretary ahii later as Secretary of State 
bad rendered very valuable and distinguished service to India. 

Mr. SETHNA next moved that the Qovernment of India should urge upon the British 
Government that effect be given to the recommendation of the Lytton Committee that the 
existing bar upon the admission of Indian students to the University Officers' Training 
Corps (in England) should be removed. Lord Rawlinson, on behalf of the Government, 
accepted the resolution which was carried. 

The Provident Fund Bill 

On the 27TH JANUARY an interesting discussion took place on a formal motion 
moved by Mr. CRBRaR (Home Secretary) asking for the concurrence of the Council to 
the alterations made by the Legislative assembly in September last in the Bill passed 
by the Council of State relating to the Government and other Provident Funds. 

When the Bill was passed in the Council in September last there was a provision 
which enabled the employer to deduct from the amount payable to the employee certain 
sums of money. It was laid down that m the case of contributory provident funds, 
that is, in canes of funds in which both the employer and the employee contributed, the 
< (uployer “ can deduct (a) any amount due under a liability incurred by him (employer) 
but not exceeding the total amount of the employer’s contributions credited to the account 
of the employee and of any interest or increment which has accrued on such contribution s. 
and (b) where the employee has been dismissed from employment, or where he resigns 
service within five years of employment, the whole or any part of the amount of any 
such contributions (paid by employer), interest or increment.” 

When the Bill went down to the Legislative Assembly the non-officials deleted the 
second clause, that is, the clause which enables the employer to forfeit the provident fund 
contribution of the employer in the case of dismissal or resignation of the employee 
before five years’ service. The main objection advanced by non-officials in the Aswmbly 
against this provision was that it would be unjust on the part of an employer to give the 
employee a double punishment, not only of dismissal (somctimis without sufficient reasons) 
but aiso of forfeiture of the amount earned for work. It was further pointed out by 
u(m.officialB in the Assembiy that labourers were sometimes dismissed because of their 
]oiniug labour unions. The Assembly, for these reasons, deleted the second clause, 

Mr. CHADWICK (Secretary In Department of Commerce and Railways), in a spirited 
speech, urged the restoration of this clause, without whicji, he said, a good Bill would 
become a bad law. Contributory provident funds were largely started by railway 
adminsstrations in the interests of their employees but for obscure reasons the Assembly 
rejected the sound provision in the original Bill. Employees were dismissed only after 
a good case bad been found against them. No one, Ic contended, was dismissed arbitrarily 
by a railway administration and if any one was dismissed arbitrarily the remedy must 
be found, not through a Bill of this description, but by oilier means. Last year eight 
railways disbursed Rs. 82 and one-fourth lakhs to their employees and only Bs, *6,000 
was withheld off account of dismissal and misconduct, like theft and interference with 
women passengeib. 
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The Coaneil adopted Mr. Chadwick's ameadment amid a few dissentient foioes and 
thereby restored the prorisioa in the original Bill. 

Bnoonragement of Indian Art 

On the 28TH JANUARY the Gonncii of State discnssed Mr. Haroon JafEer's resolu- 
tion asking for the immeiiiate appointment of a committee to formulate a scheme of 
scholarships and prises for Indian art students engaged in painting, sculpture, architeetare 
and artistic crafts. The mover said his resolution was really nothing but a translatioa 
into practical form of suggeations made by Sir George Lloyd who did so much for Indian 
Art in connection with the Bombay School of Art. Sir George Lloyd has suggested .that 
the Central Government should establish a ** Prize of Delhi*' and that students qualifying 
in scnlptnre and painting, and perhaps in architecture and artistic crafts, as winner of 
the Prize should be admitted to a central institution, a kind of Villa Medici, there tO' 
reap the fullest advantages of a period of three or four years* painting and modelling. 

Mr. SETHNA moved an amendment as an addition to the resolution, suggesting that 
a central institution be opened where scholarship- holders and prize-men may continue 
their work for a period of three or four years. 

Mr. A. B. LEY (Industries D‘partment Secretary) said that the attitude of theGov-^ 
ernment was one of extreme sympathy with the proposals but the Government could not 
accept the resolution as it stooii. The amendment completely altered the aspect of the 
original resolution and the Government could not commit itself one way or the other on 
this question with such shore notice. 

After further discussion the resolution and the amendment were boiled down to tho 
proposition that the Government should cousuler the advisability of formulating a toheme- 
of scholarships and prises for Indian arc students engaged in painting, sculptnre, archi- 
tecture and artistic crafts and to establish a central institution where scholarsbip-holdera 
and prizemen may continue their work for a period of three or four years. This proposi- 
tion was accepted by the Government and carried unanimously. 

Prper Currency Act Ammendment. 

On the 6TH FEBRUARY the Council of State, passed without amendment two Bills 
which came up from the Legislative Assembly. The first was the Bill to amend tbo 
Paper Currency Act, 1923, in order to raise the permissible limit of investment in the 
Currency Reserve from Us. 85 crpreB to Rs. 100 crores, so that additional currency might 
be provided with a view to prevent excessive momentary stringency during any busy tradq 
season. Mr, MeWATTERS (Finance Secretary), who moved for consideration of the 
Bill, traversed mainly the arguments that had been advanced by Sir Basil Blackett in the 
Assembly. He emphasised that the Bill was beneficial, necessary and a safe measure^ 
intended to deal with the increase in trade that was expected as a result of four consecu- 
tive good monHoons. He added that he recognised that ideas of currency reform were in 
the air, but the fundamental questions of this reform could not be rushed, and. as Hia 
Excellency the Viceroy pointed out in his opening speech. If world conditions continued 
to improve as they had been improving for some time past then the time was not far 
distant ighen an authoritative committee would be appointed to recommended the lines 
of currency reform. The Bill was taken into consideration and passed. 

Workmen's Breach of Contract. 

On the motion of Mr. CRERAB, the Council tuok into consideration the Bill to repeal 
•ertain enactments whereby breaches of contract by labourers are punishable under the 
Criminal Law. Mr. Orcrar emphasised that the Bill was brought forward in folfiiment 
of the pledge given by the Government to the Assembly on two motions and with the 
approval of the Secretary of State. This Bill too was taken into consideration and passed. 

Natal Boroughs Ordinance. 

On the IITH FEBRUARY the Council of State re-assembied to dispose of two non* 
offieial resolutions. The first resolution was in the name of Mr, SETHNA urging the 
expediency of taking steps to secure the annulment of the Natal Boroughs Ordinance to 
which assent had been given by the Governor-General of South Africa. Mr. ^thna did 
not move the resolution and in withdrawing it be more or less repeated the explanation 
given by Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikari a few days ago, Mr, Sethna, who was himself a mem- 
ber of the deputation to the Viceroy said he returned quite convinced that the Government 
of India were in right earnest and he felt confident that the Viceroy and his Government 
would leave no stone nntnrned till they brought about an honourable settlement of this 
vexed question. * 

26 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE 

Militarj Trainiiig lor Indiani. 

Baji Sir Bimpal SINGH then mo?ed bis resolution recommending to the Government 
•(a) to raise the strength of the University Training Corps so as to meet the demands of 
the Universities of the different Provinces for giving military training to such of their 
students as are physically fit, and, (b) to extend to members of the University Training 
Corps the same privileges as are being enjoyed by members of the Auxiliary Force. 

In moving bis resolntion Baja Sir Bampal Singh said the various enactments passed 
from time to time for the formation of volunteer corps did not debar Indians from 
«dii4ssion into those corps but in practice only very few Indians got admission. This 
uncalled for obstruction by executive orders on racial considerations was strongly felt 
Indians. There were no avenues for Indians of education, status and position to get 
military training of any kind. Only enrolment in the cavalry and infantry branches of 
the service and non-commissioned and commissioned ranks of the second order were 
•open to a certain class and that too on inadequate pay and with no status. The 
Bsher Committee had laid stress on the importance of encouraging University Corps 
nnd even the Provincial Governments were not averse to their development. The 
Universities had become conscious of their duties towards their students as regards 
military training. In the United Provinces the Allahabad, Benares and Aligarh Univer- 
cities had expressed their readiness to introduce compulsory training. It would be 
unstatesmanlike on the part of the Government not to encourage and foster the very 
legitimate aspirations of young educated Indians for the defence of their country. The 
•Government was pledged to carry out a scheme of second line defence and there should 
be no half-beartedness in carrying it out. It was an admitted fact that the University 
Training Corps did not enjoy the same privileges, rights and concessions as did the 
Auxiliary Force. He therefoie apptaled to the Government to accept his recommendations. 

His Excellency Lord BAWLIN60N said he found himself in agreement with some of 
the remarks of Raja Bir Bampal Singh. All the points which he had raised formed some 
of the subjects gone into by the Auxiliary and Territorial F6rce Committee, presided over 
by Sir John Shea, and a prominent member of which was Bir Bivaswamy Aiyer. This 
Committee had signed an unanimous report about a fortnight ago which Vonld be published 
on the 24th February, Concluding, he said ; ** I cannot tell you what the report contains 
and what the Government is going to do. I should like to accept the resolution but I 
cannot do it now. 1 am reluctant at the same time to oppose it, knowing as 1 do that the 
desires of Baja Bir Bampal Singh and his supporters are met to a very large extent by the 
proposals of the Committee. I therefore would appeal to yon to have the discussion post* 
poned till after the report is published. 

Eventual! the discussion was postponed till a fortnight after publication of the Report. 

On the 16TB FEBRUARY Mr. YAMIN EHAN moved for leave to introduce a Bill 
to amend the Interest Act, in order to provide that no creditor, whether of a sreured or 
unsecured load, .shat be entitled to recover by suit interest exceeding the principal amount 
originally lent or due at the date of suit, whichever is less, and that this provision shall 
not apply to usufractuary mortgages. 

Mr. Crerar, Home Secretary opposed the introduction of the Bill. 

The motion for leave to introduce the Bill was lost, 21 voting against it and 16 for it. 

Ganges Water Enquiry 

Bir Devaprasad SABBADHIKaBI moved for the appointment of a Committee of mem- 
bers of both the Council of State and the Assembly and of*officials to examine and report 
on the question of the supply of Ganges water at and below Narora and to advise as 
to the necessary quantity of unobstucted water that should be allowed to escape at .Narora 
in order to meet fully the requirements of the situation created by the pilgrim traffic, 
Bir Devaprasad detailed the various stages of the controversy and emphasised the 
importance of an early solution from the Hindu point of view. The importance of this 
question was admitted by Lord Hardinge and reiterated by Lord Meston while he was 
LieutenanWGovemor of the United Provinces. The subject was in the hands of the 
Government of India as the Ganges passed through three Provinces. 

Mi;; LEY, Industries Secretary, oppos^ the resolution. He pointed out that the 
United Provinces Government had tully considered the genuine grievances of the Hindu 
community and appointed a committee, which reported tlwt a certain greater percentage 
of water should be allowed for the use of pilgrims. A large portion of the cultivating 
population and come public bodies resident near Narora protested against this decision, 
which to them meant lose of Bs. 12 lakhs, but tbe United Provinces Qovemtnent 
despite the loee^ agreed to the conclusions of the committee in order to satisfy Hindu 
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fesltns. The GtoTerameat of India did not propoie &o interfere with that deoliion heoaose 
th^ were in complete agreement with it. 

The resolution was put and deolareii oarried, the Goferumeot not olaiming a difision. 
Soldiers’ Litigation Bill 

OnthelTTH FEBRUARY, Mr. ORBR^R moved the consideration of the Indian 
Soldiers* Litigation Bill as pamed by the Legislative Assembly a few days ago. After 
explaining the changes accepted by the Assembly in the Soldiers* Litigation act the Home 
Secretary pointed ont that the general purpose was to remove defects and doubts contained 
in the measure and to bring it into comformity with the Liynitation Act. 

The Council without discussion agreed changes. This aooeptanoe will now be inti* 
mated to the Assembly, and the Bill will be taken as passed because the Bill was originally 
passed in this Council and sent down to the Assembly, where a select committee was 
appointed which recommended the changes, now approved by both the Houses. 

On the motion of Mr. CHADWICK (Commerce Secretary) the Council agreed to the 
introduction of the Bill to amend the Ports Act of 1908 regulating the bunkering of 
vessels with liquid fuel within port limits. 

Khan Bahadur Ebrahim Haroon JAFFBR then moved a resolution recommend- 
ing full investigation at an early date into the mineral resources of Ohota Nagpur and 
urging the advisability of establishing in that district a school or institute of mining. 

Mr. LEY (Industries Secretary) assured the Council that the Director of Geological 
Survey had in his mind the completion of survey in Chota Nagpur district. There was 
therefore no special investigation necessary at this stage. 

In view of Mr. Ley*a speech Mr. Karandikar suggested an amendment to the resolu- 
tion, which was supported by Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy that the first portion of the 
resolution relating to investigation be droppi^. The second portion about establishing 
a school was carried unanimously. 

On the 23RD FEBRUARY Khan Bahadur Ebrahim Haroon JAFFBR moved that 
the Provincial Governments be asked to investigate the best means of dealing quickly 
and adequately with mental defectives, particularly of a minor and curable kind. 

Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikari and Sir Maneokjee Dadabhoy gave wholehearted 
support to the resolution. 

Mr. Crerar, on behalf of the Government of India, undertook to communicate to 
Local Governments, the proceedings on this resolution, with a strong note of sympathy. 

Khan Bahadur Ebrahim Haroon Jaffer thank^ members for their support of the 
resolution, and, in view of the Government*s assurance and undertaking to circulate the 
report of the debate, he withdrew the resolution. 

Criminal Law Amondmenl Repeal Bill. 

Mr. KARANDIKAR then moved for the consideration of the Bill passed by the Assem- 
bly in ^ptember last at the instance of Sir Hari Singh Gour, repealing Part II of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908. It will be remembered that Part I of this Act was 
repealed in pursuance of the report of the Repressive Laws Committee, An attempt was 
m^e by Lala Gird hari lal Agarwala in the first Assembly to get the second part also repealecL 
but it failed. Sir Hari Bingh.Gour induced the AsKmbly to pass this repealing Bill in the 
last Simla session. 

Mr, Karandikar said that under this Act the Government could declare any associa- 
tion unlawful aud there was no provision enabling the association to appeal and get 
justice. The Act was passed in the old Imperial Legislative Council in 1908, when Sir 
Maneokjee Dadabhoy had urged that the operation of the Act should be for a stated period. 
Sir Rash Behari Ghose had urged that it was for the Government to show that a certain 
association was unlawful. After 1911 for some time no instance occurred in which the 
Act was made applicable. From 1914 to 1918 the Defece of India Act wao put into force. 
Then came the Reforms, which it was thought would be heralded under favourable oondi- 
tions. The Repressive Laws Committee recommended the repeal of this Act, but while 
the first part of it was repealed the second was allowed to remain on the statute book. It 
was a slur on the administration of justice and the Council of State must support the 
Assembly *8 action. The Repressive Laws Committee bad recommended that it^iight be 
possible for the (Government to undertake the necessary legislation to repeal this Act 
during the Delhi session of 1922. Its repeal must be expedited with the change in the 
political situation. There might be instances here and there requiring the use of this law, 
but the country as a whole was quiet and should not be stigmatised hjf the oontinuanoe of 
this enactment. , 
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Sir Alexander MUDDIMaN, who was present to take part in the debate on behalf 
of Goyernment opposed the motion. 3fr. Earandikar, he aaid, bad referred to the 
oarly history of this enactment, but he did not mention the fact that the old 
nseembly in July, 1923, rejecteci a similar motion of Lala Girdharilal Agarwala. If the 
Goyernment could not maintain peace by the ordinary law then it must maintain it by 
special laws. Ko Government could aiford to adopt a policy of drift and allow the 
situation to grow into proportions that would require the application of martial law. The 
Act to which Mr. Karandikar objected was meant to be used only against those associa- 
tions which encouraged acts of violence or intimidation, and whose existence constituted 
a danger to the public peace. No one could object to such a law. Although a Local 
Government might in some cases go wrong, the situation in India rendered it necessary 
to retain a measure of this kind on the statute book. One of the most striking proofs of, 
this was found in the fact that within four days of the A86embly*B action in passing Sir 
Hari Singh Goar's repealing Bill, a -situation arose in. Burma in connection with a boycott 
movement necessitating the application of this measure. 

Moreover, as the Repressive Laws Committee itself reported, there was definite evi- 
dence* of certain organisations encouraging acts of violence and intimidation and in 
1922 it was found necessary in Delhi to declare certain associations of volunteers unlaw- 
ful, as they had resorted to violence , and intimidation and obstructed the funeral of a 
citizen. The Committee regretted that they could not at that juncture agree to thi- repeal 
of Part 11 of the Act. It might be argued by some that since then the position had 
improved, but everyone knew the situation in Bengal and was conversant with the grisly 
record of crimes in that province, where matters had come to a head. Moreover there 
was a dangerous revolutionary conspiracy in India and there was a real danger to India 
from abroad of Bolsheviks spreading seditious literature, poisoning the minds of peaceful, 
and lawabiding citizens. The situation in Burma and in the Punjab was such that the 
Government could not possibly agree to the repeal of this Act. If this Act was repealed 
then these unlawful associations would usurp the powers of the Government and prevent 
peaceful citizens from pursuing their lawful .avocations. At a time when the Government 
were dealing with such difficult situations they required the support of the Council, 
but this Bill was against the interests of law and order and the Council of State should 
reject it. 

Mr. EHAPARDE moved the reference of the Bill to Select Committee, with a view to 
incorporate in the existing law a provision so that the application of that law might be 
justified before the Standing Advisory Committee after a ceiiain period of time. Such a 
provision would not only enable the Government to apply the law on all necessary 
occasions but would not only enable the people to feel sure that it was being rightly 
applied. This amendment was put and lost. 

A number of members approved the motion but Mr. Karandikar said he maintained 
bis attitude because be was convinced that the mistake of 1908 must now be rectified. 
He would nut' take the discredit of withdrawing the Bill but would press the motion to 
■a vote, because it was time that their Rouse should declare itself on the question, after 
the Assembly had passed the Bill. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN emphasised that if this Bill was pressed and passed then 
the Governor-General must veto it. This was not a mere resolution recommending repeal 
•of the law but it was legislation and he hoped the Council would reject the measure 
as advised by Sir Dins ha Wacha, one who had promoted liberal ideals in this country for 
« long period. 

The motion for consideration of the Bill was put and lost, six voting for and 26 voting 
against it. 


General Discussion of the Budget 

On the 24TH FEBBUCBY the Council of State devoted to the general discussion of 
the Bailwv budget. Sir Charles Innes was present in the Council to ** exercise the 
right of reply to the debate *\ 

Mr. BELL, Bengal Chamber of Commerce, was the first to initiate the discussion. He 
weleom^ sepamtion of the Railway finance from general finance as of great advantage in 
that it would enable railways to be run as a commercial proposition. He wanted to know 
the detailed information on the reduction of four crores in the value of stores which was 
said to have inereased the capital expenditure to that extent. This appeared to be an 
unusual term and further explanation must be forth-coming for the huge figure. 

Mr. Bell approved of the increased expenditure in the coming year on rolling stocks 
and marsballing^ards and quoted the evidence tendered before the Coal Committee in 
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anpport of the necessity for extension end lemodelliog of ysrds^ if the railways were to 
be mn to the oonyenienoe of the pablio. Bat he regretted that the necessity for remodelling 
the marshalling yards in Behar and Orissa had not been considered in this connection. 
At the same time he was glad that the Bailway Board had dealt generoosly with regard 
to donbling of lines on B. I. Railway and with regard to expansion and improveibent of 
Railway workshops in several parts of India, becaase no system of transport could be ran 
witboat great wastage of tonnage, nnless it had sufficient well-equipped workshops in 
which repairs could be economically carried oat in the quickest possible time. 

Sir Maneckiee DADABHOY took the Qk)vernment severely to task for not consul- 
ting the Council of State on the admitteiily historic step involving what Sir Charles lanes 
had described in the Assembly as ah important change in policy. 

“ I recognise*' said Sir Maneckji the privileges and tinanoial obligations of the 
Legislative Assembly. If the matter lay exclusively within the iunsdiotion of the 
Assembly, 1 for one, would never take any objection to it, but it is the duty of everyone 
to see that the privileges of the Council of State are in no way restricted or aflected. 
Here was an important change of policy involving special contribution from Railways to 
the general exchequer, but this Council was not even given the principle of that change. 

I look upon all membeis and the President to see that the rights and privileges of this 
supreme legislative body are never curtailed.** 

Preceding, he considered the scheme of separation as possessing distinct advantages ; 
but he deprecated the departure of the policy in regard to the terms for construction of 
branch lines, because it would take away a useful form of public investment in Railway 
projects and the present construction of smaller lines and creatt^ a sense of disappoint- 
mept among a certain class of public, who had hitherto regarded these branch lines as 
safe and sound investment. 

Proceeding, Sir Maneckji approved of the standardisation of locomotives and the 
Indiauisation scheme. He rccognistd that indianisation was slow, but he did not object 
to it, because efficiency must also be maintained. He appre ciated the difficulties of the 
Oovernment in this matter, and recognised that Anglo-Indians should not be overlooked. 
But he urged that no obstacle should bo placed in the way of efficient Indians being 
promoted. Concluding. Sir Maneckji said he considered the budget as a whole as one 
which held out hope for future development and expressed gratitude to Sir Charles Innes • 
and Mr. Hindicy for their industry and exertion in this matter, 

Mr. Lallubhai SAMALDAS also gave his general approval of the Railway budget, 
but he joined Sir Maneckji Dadabhai in the protest to the Government for their not having 
consulted the Council in the matter of separation of Railway Finance, If the Govern- 
ment were going to treat them like this throughout, then some of the present members of 
this Council would not care to come in .through the next election. Let the Government 
take note of this feeling of this Council and treat this House with greater consideration. 
He objected to the Government taking from the Railways more than 1 per cent of their 
profits and quoted the analogy of the guarantors, known as shroffs in the Banking world, 
because if the Railways were to be run on commercial lines, then there must be sometbiug 
kept in the Reserve for bad or lean years. He approved of the starting of a training 
school at Cbandausi as a right step in the right direction, but complained that the rate 
of Indianisation was not satisfactory. He asked the Government to consider the fact 
that the money left after spending on renewals and repairs and replacements from the 
depreciation fund would earn interest, and therefore the period of writing off the plant 
should be lessened. Concluding Mr. Lallubhai urged that there must be co-operation 
between Railways and Hydro-Biectric Cenn panics in the matter of electrification of Rail- 
ways in the suburbs, 

Lala RAM 8ARAN DAS complained that no Indian has been appointed on the Railway 
Board and asked : Was not Rai Bahadur Kalla Ram, Retired Chief Engineer of Rail- 
ways, who was considered by the Government as an able man, a fit person on the Railway 
Board f He bitterly complained of the lack of convenience like waiting sheds and raited 
platforms for third class passengers and proceeding urged that the system of reservation 
of compartments for particular communities should be abolished. He welcomed the 
decision to revert to new constructions on a large scale, but pl^ded for strengt^ming of 
the Travelling Police as a safeguard against the increase of crime on Rail^ys, tie 
deprecated the feeling on the part of the' Government that members of the Legisiature 
should not pry into the details of the Bailway administration and said that the Ooveru- 
znent most welcome all healtny criticism given with the intention of remedying defects. 
He considered that Indianisation had not been proceeded with on some Bailways as ex- 
pected, and pointed out that on the North-West Railway especially it hpd been practically 
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at a itandstill. At regards tbe amount of 26 IMm nmant for glfing Lee Conmiiekin^e 
conejessions to the offioeri on Companj Ballways, Mr. Bam Saraa Dae objeoted to ookNir 
bar being introdnoed in regard to the emoinmentt to the serfioes, and wanted to know 
why the State should pay for the ofioert of Oompanys Baiiways. Conduding he thought 
that if the new terms for the eonstrnotion of the Oraneh lines did not work well, then 
there must be a reconsideration of the question* 

Sir Deva Prasad BABVADHIKABf oompli mented the Railway member and the 
Chief Commissioner on their admirable work in regard to the separation of Railway 
finance, but contested the argument that the logislatnie should not dictate in matters of 
details of Bail way administration. 

Sir Deva Prasad also joined Sir Maneckjee in tbe protest that the Government had 
not consulted the Council in the matter of separation, and incidentally asked why not a 
word had been mentioned in this Council about the publication of tbe Reforms Enquiry 
Committee report, while an announcement on this had been made by the Government in 
tbe other House f This kind of ignoring on the part of the Government was not fair to 
this House which had supported the Government (Laughter). He endorsed the other 
observations of bis non-official friends as regards Indianisation and grievances -of third 
class passengers, as also the new terms for construction of feeder lines. 

Concluding Sir Deva Prasad referi^ to the Howrah Bridge and said that Calcutta* a 
trouble was lack of money. Even if the Bengal Government was not wide awake in this 
matter, as bad been alleged, the Bail way Board might come in and construct a Bail way 
Bridge between Howrah and Sealdah. ^ 

Mr. HINDLEY, Chief Commissioner of Baiiways, thanked the Council for the 
appreciative references to the work of the Bailway Board in connection with the separation 
of Bail way hnanoe from general finance. Referring to the remarks of Mr. Bell Mr. 
Bindley said that the Government would make every endeavour to spend the 80 crores 
setapart for rehabilitation of Railways. The improvements had already commenced and 
would be pushed through as speedily as possible. Regarding the complaint that provision 
had not been made for construction of yards in Bihar and Orissa collieries, Mr. Bindley 
referred to the statistics to prove that during the last eight years they had spent altogether 
nine crores of rupees in improving the facilities in coal fields and very large improvements 
had been made in marketing yards. Loading of coal during the last few years had 
been higher than at any time in the history of coal trade and this fact showed that 
Government had not neglected the matter. Regarding the plea for more powers to be 
given to Agents and Managers, Mr. Bindley said that decentralisation was the key-note 
of the work of tbe Railway Board and their relations with the agents and Managers but 
in the present transition period there might be cases which a man in the street might 
regard as unnecessary interference, but the Agents and other representatives of Bailwaya 
who were present at the last Railway Conference in Simla never made any complain on 
the score of interference even when they were asked to exprcbs their grievances. 

Referring to Howrah Bridge Mr. Bindley said Calcutta ought not to be halting 
between two opinions on the question but must take a decision and construct the bridge 
which would cost six crores which was not a large sum when compared to several crores 
spent by the Bombay Government in connection with the development schemes. Tbe 
Government of India was doing its best to offer to Calcutta its assistance but they 
could not give financial help to construction of Howrah bridge. As regards open wagons 
for carriage of ooal, the Government of India would wait for the report of the Coal 
Committee before taking any definite decision* The Railway Board was now examining 
into the possibility of revising a certain of their workshop services on a temporary basid in 
order - to construct coaching stock and provide for greater number of lower class stock 
and if this was done they would be able to go ahead with their programmes. Coupes 
were being provided not only in upper classes stock but also in third class stock. 

The school at Chadacsi would be to train tbe subordinate staff on Railways 
primarily Orith the object of improving their efficiency and give them opportunities of 
understanding their work, which was of a technical character. They would have classee 
for young officers who would be instmoted in all the aspects of train working and 
transportation working. In addition, probationary traffic officers ' would be trained at 
the school and they would get practical trainii^ on the Railways as well. 

There was no justification for abandoning tbe present main station of Delhi because 
a new city was being erected at Raisina. The main station would carry on traffic for 
many yean bat as and when traffic in Raisina increased, they would provide new 
facilities to meet, them. They were not providing for those fadiiUes at present in Baisinn 
because there was no need for them now. Eaciiities would grow with the volume of 
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pMWBgen’ timfls. In way oMe tb«ie «m no jufUfiontian (or ibnadmliig the prewnt 
BUiin ffefttioii ol Doihi. 

Sir Oharles INNBS replying to the debate said there was no idea on the part ol the 
OoTsrnment of showing any disrespect to or casting slor upon the Council of State 
by not placing before them the resolation regarding the separation of Railway finance. 
In matters of this kind which affected both business and financial interests this Council 
was in a better position to adTise the Gorernment than the Legislative Assembly. If the 
Government did not consult the Council it wm because they thought they had got the 
approval of the Council to the principle of the scheme when they had obtained from 
four members of this Council who were on the Central Advisory Council their approval 
to it. Moreover in the, budget debate last year several speakers including Sir Maneokjee 
had supported the principle of the separation of the Railway budget. If the actual details 
^ the scheme had been brought only to the Legislative Assembly it was because that 
House was the body which had power to sanction expenditure. There was however no 
intention on the part of the Government to show disrespect to this body. (Applause). 
Referring to the criticisms about the new policy in regard to branch lines, the Railway 
Member Mid the terms were out of date and nok^y would come forward with money 
for financing of these lines on those terms. They had therefore to revise the rules in the 
direction of greater liberality. 

Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy had said that a time might come when Government 
might not find it possible to raise money for these lines. If that time ever came then 
the Government of India would be prepared to consider the matter. The^new policy 
was best suited under the circumstances of moment and they could review it* from time 
to time in the light of experiences they would gain. Records of Railway Board were 
full of applications from local Governments asking for construction of branch lines. 
The new terms were that if any local Government found it difficult to raise money for 
the construction of a line which though not remunerative yet was required for administra- 
tive reasons then the Government of India would certainly construct the line provided 
the local Government was prepared to guarantee the interest on their money. This was 
a simple, business-like proposition and local Governments had given their approval to 
it and there were several applications for construction under these terms. 

Regarding arguments for decentralisation, Mr. Hindley had given full reply, but 
be (Sir Charles Innes) added that Government did not deprecate healthy criticism of the 
legislature but did certainly mind questions and resolutions likely to injure the discipline 
and proper working of Railways. If the legislature took up individual cases like alleged 
supersessions and dismissals etc., then certainly they would paralyse the initiative and 
efficiency of Railway administration. He was glad to hear from Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy 
about Indianisation that efficiency must be their watchword. That was what Government 
was ^trying to do and' it would follow that policy while giving effect to the liee 
Commission’s recommendatious for 75 per cent. Indians in Railway services. 

Reduction of third class fare had been urged but reduction of even half a pie would 
mean a loss of four and a half crores. It would no use making reduction unless they 
were able to carry increased traffic. 

Concluding Sir Charles Innes said : — I have no fears for the future of Indian 
Railways if only the Central Legislature adheres to its propositions and trust the Railway 
Board and the Government, Then 1 am confident that as the time comes. Railways will 
become more and more efficient instrument for trade and commerce.” (Applause). 

After the speech of Sir Charles the general discussion of the Railway Budget came 
to an end. 

Onthe25TH FEBRUARY Mr, Ebrabim Haroon JAFFER moved the first resolution 
recommending that Local Governments should be directed to include a representative 
of the travelling public elected by recognised Passenger Associations in the Railway 
Advisory Committees in provincial headquarters. Mr. Jaffer, in a short speech, reviewed 
the activities of the Railway Passengers' Protection Society of India which, by represen- 
tations to the Government of India, brought the local Advisory Committees into 
existence, and said the demand he now made for the representation of Passenger’s Associa- 
tions was only a necessary corollary. If representatives of Passengers’ Associations 
were appointed, the local Advisory Committee would become more useful. » 

Mr, Lallubbai Bamaldas, who was formerly president of the Bombay Advisory Com- 
mittee, supported the resolution. 

Mr. NatesaUi a member of the Madras Committee, pointed out that on that Com- 
mittee there was already a representative of the Passengers’ Association, whose suggestions 
were carefully attended to. , 

Mr. Chadwick, Commerce becretary, opposed the resolution as being unnecessary* 
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A great deal of latitade, he said, was given at present to the local Committees, which had 
come into existence only 18 months ago. The Government of India shonld not so soon 
tie them as regarded the selection of members. Mr. Haroon Jaffer pressed his resolution, 
which was rejected. 

Haji Ghowdhry Mahomed ISMAIL withdrew his resolution for the reduction of Third 
and Inter-Class fares on the railways to their pre-War level, in view of the general dis* 
cussion on the Bailway Budget the day before. 

Mr. Haroon JAFFEB then moved for the appointment of an expert committee to con- 
sider the advisability of reshaping many of lndia*B most important waterways in order 
to provide heavy water transport to her innermost doors, security of the land against 
erosion, reclamation of land and tidal power for electric schemes. 

Mr, Ley, Industries Secretary, opposed the resolution which was rejected. 

On the 26TH FEBBUAEY the Council of State turned down a non-official Bill 
passed by the Assembly in the teeth of Government opposition. Sir D. P. SABBA- 
BHlKABl sponsored Mr. Neogy's Bill to do away with the reseivation of Bailway 
compartments for Europeans and Agnlo-Indians. He was supported by Mr, Khaparde, 
while opposed by Sir Maneck jee Dadabhai and Mr. Ismail Chaudbnri. 

Mr. CHADWICK declared, that the present law was flexible to suit altering condi- 
tions. ‘The proposed change would only impose undue restrictions on Railway companies 
regarding arrangements for the convenience of passengers. The Bill was rejected. 

The Council next passed the Assembly president's Salary Bill. 

On the 28TH FEBRUARY before Mr. McWATTEBS presented the General Budget in 
the Conncil of State the President announced the result of the elections held for the panels 
of members to sit on various Standing Advisory Committee attached to various departments. 

Thb Financial Statbment 1 925-26. 

Mr. MeWATTERS then delivered his Budget speech, which lasted 40 minutes. The 
announcements of the surplus, of the remission of Provincial contributions to Madras, 
the United Provinces, the Punjab and Burma, and that Bengal would get a further 
remission of contribution to the extent of Bs. 63 lakhs for the next three years were 
received with cheers. Mr. Bell and the Baja of Digapatbia applauded the statement 
that the import duty on petrol had been reduced to 4 as. a gallon and Mr. Rasa 
Ali and other members showed their appreciation when it was declared that the 
Islamia College, Peshawar, was among other institutions to receive financial aid. 
Concluding the Financial Klecretary observed : — ** We hope the corner has been turned 
and that we are actually advancing on the road to social progress. Local Governmt nts 
will now have an opportunity to develop industry, agriculture, education and sanitation 
and such other services as will lead to enlightenment.'* (Cheers). 

The sptxich of Mr. MeWatters contained namerons figures without any reference to 
notes and was delivered with such ease and clearness that officials and non-officials joined 
in warmly congratcflating him. 

Recruitment to Public Services. 

On the 2ND MARCH, after interpellatious, Syed BAZA Ali moved that early steps 
be taken to modify the existing system of recruitment for public services on the following 
lines 

(a) A just and adequate share in public services whether recruited by competition or 
selection should be fixed for the Muslim community. 

(b) In case of services recruited by competition particularly, tbe Indian Civil and 
Police Services, two lists of successful candidates, one for Non-Muslim candidates and the 
other for Muslim candidates, should be prepared and from each list as many candidates 
as ther^^may be vacancies available for tbe men on that list, should be chosen in tbe 
order of merit, and 

(c) A minimum standard of qualification should be prescribed and no candidate who 
fails to satisfy such standard should be selected for appointment.^ 

Mif Baza Ali said he would not have brought this resolution but for the conviction 
that it would enable to remote much of unpleasantness that existed between the two 
communities. This resolution, if passed, would remove the apprehensions of the 
Mahomedan community as to its future in a self-governing India. It was the duty of 
non-Muslims to support this resolution and satisfy the Muslims, just as it was the duty of 
Muslims to assnrg their Hindu friends that in their relation with their co-religionists in 
foreign countries, they would place the interests of India first and communal oonsidera- 
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tiaw next Mr. Baia All then xeiriewed the history of the Muslim demsncL When Loid 
Minto WM Vioeroj an influential deputation consisting of representative Musliias in 
India represented their grievances and separate representation was created la the Minto- 
Morlej Beforms. This set Mussalman fears at rest for some time. Had it not been for 
the Lucknow Pact of Massalmans would not have helped to bring the Beforma 

Scheme into existence. The principle of this pact was separate representation in legis- 
lative bodies. But as regards services, the first commission appointed was in 1886 and 
the question which he (Mr. Basa All) raised even then for the commission stated that by 
open competition they would be only excluding some important classes of India and give 
undue benefit to ether communitieR, especially the Hindus who bad an earlier start in 
University education. The same question figured again in the deliberations d! tho 
Islington com^uission which also made similar observatious as regards the eileot of 
unrestricted competitive examination. But unfortunately the conditions which existed 
in 1912 obtained even to day. Since the examination for recruitment for the 1.0.8. had 
been held in India, not a single i»Iabomedan had bee a appointed. This was the result of 
the operation of the competitive principle. He at the same time admitted that the 
position was not so bad in the Imperial Police Service where Government had exercised 
their power of nomination more liberally. Unless they fixed a certain standard for 
Muslims that community would go unrepresented in the services. Fortunately, thia 
principle was in force in the United Provinces. Dr. Paranjpye in his presidential ^dress 
at the last Lucknow session of the Liberal Federation endorsed the introduction of 
certain minimum percentoge in order to see that backward communities did not sailer in 
competition. The Legislative Assembly had disoussed this question several timea On 
one occasion Sir Malcolm Hailey, in accepting a resolution in an amended form declared 
that the Government would see to prevent preponderance of any one class or community 
in the services under the direct control of the Government of India and there would be 
no overweigbing of one province or community. Not only the Government but also public 
men in India stood committed to adequate representation of minority interests. The 
position in the Imperial Services was far from satisfactory and efforts must be made to* 
redress the grievances of Mnslims. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN on behalf of the Government maiic an important annonnoe- 
ment and at the same time expressed inability to accept the resolution. He admitted 
this was the most important subject, because, whatever their Government might bo in 
future, the services which were the bands of the Government must be efl9cient and nothing 
could be done to impair them. When he referred to the serviceR, he referred to both 
Europeans and Indians, who had set an admirable example of integrity an i public spirit. 
Now that the Lee Commission's recommendations had been accepted, it was natural that 
there should be anxiety in some quarters about the effect of the changes. The Govern- 
ment of India, in giviog effect to their policy, remark that the Indian element in all 
grades and branches of adoiinistration must rely primarily on their measures for recruit- 
ment. What was offered to the new recruit, whether Indian, European or whatever race, 
was a career open to talent and once admitted to public services, his fortunes lay in his 
own hands. He must not rely for advancement on favour or favouritism, but on his own 
industry, energy and capacity. Promotion must go by merit and selection for posts 
requiring special qualifications must be determined by strict regard for the n'^cessary 
qualifications and general public interest. As regards the existing members in the 
services, Sir Alexander Muddiman made it clear that Indianisation would not be by the 
door of supersession. 

Prooetding, the Home Member said it was clear that the Government should not rush 
to make changes in the system of recruitment ; but there was no doubt that the standard 
of efiSciency must be maintained. That was the principle from which they could not 
depart. Sir Malcolm Hailey had made it clear in the Assembly in the debate on a similar 
resolution that in making new recruitment in the services under the control of the Govern- 
ment of India, steps would be taken to secure that the services were not unduly over- 
weighted with representatives of anyone community or province, and as far as possible, 
the claims of the communities would be considered. In the competitive examination held 
in Allahabad in 1923 and 1924, 45 Indian candidates were successful, but there was 
no Mahomadan. But the Government exercised their power of nominatioii aj^d out of 
eight candidates appointed under the process three were Mabommedans. In the Police 
service also out of 27 candidates successfal in the competitive examination in 1922 and 
1923 eight were Mahomadans ; bet under nomination two Mahomadans were taken. The 
results 0 ! the examination did call for reflection. The position at present wsr summed up 
in the absolutely unexceptionable formula accepted by the Assembly although it was 
negatively worked ; but the trouble lay in applying that formula and ne did not see how 

27 
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they could present Ofcr-weighting of one commnnity m the deeieion wai in the hands of 
those who applied for admission ; but there must be a general list and not a separate list . 
and what was more important than the test of examination was the test of character. 

Continuing Bir Alexander said admit there is need for adequate representation 
of the minority communities ; but we cannot impair efficiency of the serTices by admitting 
persons not qualitied. We do contemplate extension of the pre^nt anangement to secure 
representation of the minority inteiests provided there is adequate qualification. At 
present, we reserve one-third of the vacancies in the i.C.S. which will be filled by direct 
recruitment in India. To reuress inequalities we propose in future to reserve one-third 
of the whole of Indian recruitment. We shall, as in the past, normally appoint officers 
by observing the results of competitive examinations. If the lesults are satisfactory, we 
shall be in no difficulty. If not, we shall resort to the process of nomination. We shall 
nominate as far as possible to those vacancies candidates who sat for the competitive 
examination and attained the adequate standard. If there are no such candidates we may 
have to adopt other means of obtaining them. If we cannot obtain candidates with 
adequate qualification we shall not appoint them. Kegarding the other three All-India 
services (Police, Engineering and Forest), we shall similarly reserve one-third of the total 
vacancies (applause). Concluding the Home Member pointed out that the statement 
he had made must go far towards meeting the wishes of Mr. Baza Ali and advised him 
to withdraw the resolution. 

On the 3KD MABOH the Council of State passed without discussion the Cantonments 
Act Amendment Bill as passed by the Assembly. 

On the motion of Mr. Grerar the House agreed to a femall vei bal alteration in the 
Bill to amend the Prisons Act as passed by the assembly. • 

The Oouncil agreed to the changes made by the Assembly to the Obscene Publications 
Bill. Sir Maneokjee Dadabhoy maintained that the changes made by the Assembly were 
superfluous but it had become the fashion of the Assembly not to accept any Bill passed 
by this House without some change or other. He did not, however, like to oppose these 
unnecessary changes because that would necessitate a joint session of both the House. 

Bestriction of Opium to Medical Consumption. 

On the 4TH MABCU. in the Council of State, Sir Bevaprasad SAHBADHIKABI 
moved that early steps be taken to set* that as far as possible only medicinal use of 
opium should be countenanced in India and that the Government should confer with 
representatives of all sections of the people as to how restriction to medicinal use could 
be carried out in practice. 

The mover said that this question bad assumed an acute form as a result of the 
Geneva Conference, He did not wish to challenge the whole of the opium policy of the 
Government but to deal with the restriction of actual consumption as far as poesible to 
medical needs. Mr, Campbell, India's representative at the Geneva Conference, made 
A reservation when he said that the Government of India could not consent to restrict 
the cultivation ef opium to medical and scientific requirements because in India the 
drug could not be thus restricted without great hardship. It was this statement to 
which he (Sir Bevaprasad) objected because it was precisely what was contained in Lord 
Hardinge’s despatch of 1911 ano which had now become the locus classkus of the Govern- 
ment of India on the subject. In that despatch it was stated : ** Eon-medical uses 
are so interwoven with medical uses that it is not possible to draw a distinction between 
them. It is not necessary that the growth of the poppy and the manufacture and sale 
of opium should be prohibited except for medical purposes. Whatever may be the case 
in other countries, centuries of experience have taught the people of India discretion 
in the use of the drug and its misuse is a negligible feature in Indian life." 

Mr. McWaTTSBS, on behalf of the Government opposed the resolution as being un- 
necessary and detailed the steps which the Government were taking in the direction 
•desired. ' Speaking on the external aspect of the question, Mr. MeWatters pointed out 
that the Government had by the agreement of 1911 prohibited the export of opium to 
China, but there bad been a reciudescenoe of opium cultivation in China itself, with the 
result tl^at opium was grown more in China than perhaps in anjr other part of the world. 
The Government of India then restrieted the export of Indian opium to other Far Eastern 
maikets. The effect of this restriction was that instead of 42,600 chests yielding Be. S 
crorcs revenue in 1910, there was the sale of only 7,600 ebists yielding B^ 1,21,00,000 
in the current year. Then, as a result oi the Hague ConventiOD, India adopted a system 
by which no opium was exported except under license of the Government of the importing 
country. The GKiveinment were endeavouring to cany out this policy and the Govern- 
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fiMnt woald not be tafluenoed by any tiaaiiciai ooatideratioad. Should any ooantry 
wish to rednoe the cooBumption and eradicate the evil lae iilaverauieac oC India would 
not lay no. 

The reeoiution was lost without a diviiion. 

Life Anuranoe Claims. 

Mr. SKTHNA then ictroduced his Bill to amencUthe Suoceiaioa Certitioate Act, 1889^ 
and in moving that it be referred to a Joint Committee of the Council and the Assembly 
of twelve members explained that its object was to incorporate a provision whereby 
any claimant to life assarance policy monies would be compelled to apply for a sucoeisioa 
certificate in proof of his title. Difficulty had been experienced, he said, by reason 
of subordinate courts (in Bengal for instance) having held that a certificate was not 
necessary in certain cases. The certificate would be issued at a small cost to the claimant 
and the claim would be immediately settled. Ail life assurance companies, whether 
Indian or non-Indian with their head offices in India or elsewhere, conld not bnt favunr 
this Bill beoause of the help it would extend to them. If such a provision as that con- 
templated in the Bill was not expressly contained in the Act, life assurance companies 
stood the risk of having to pay a claim twice over, should it be proved subsequently 
that the title they first accepted was at all erroueous. It had been suggested by some 
lawyers that if it was provided that the word debt in the Act already in existence were 
staM to include moneys payable upon the death of a person under a policy of life asiur- 
anoe, then the position could be met. If the proposed Committee was of that opinion^ 
he bad no objection to its being considered. 

Mr. CKERAR, on behalf of the Government, accepted the reference of the Bill to a 
Joint Committee. The Government, he. said, fully appreciated the points mentioned by 
Mr. Natesan. It was desirable that Local Governments should be given an opportunity 
to express their opinion and to ascertain public opinion on the merits of the Bill. If the 
Bill was referred to a Joint Committee the Government of India would, by executive order, 
obtain the opinion of Local Governments and High Courts. 

The motion for reference of the Bill to a Joint Committee was then accepted. 

On the motion of Mr. CRERAB the Indian Prisons Bill, giving effect to certain recom- 
mendations of the Jail Committee, was passeii. 


General Discussion of the Budget 

SIMLA— 5TH MARCH 1925. 

On the 5TH MARCH, the business of the Council of State was confined to the general 
discussion of the budget. Sir Umar HAYAT KHAN was the first to speak on the Budget. 
He congratulated the Finance Member on the surplus budget. He thanked the Govern- 
ment for the reduction in provincial contributions and for the pronouncement regarding 
Muslims in the services. The Muslims did not want any reform or any Govern- 
ment in which their voice might be drowned. He urged that the money reduced in 
provincial contributions should be set apart for sanitation and education. 

The Hon*ble Mr. SETHNA congratulated Sir Basil Blackett for turning the corner 

after five Bucceasive deficit years and launching India again into surpluses. It was high 

time that this result was attained particularly because of the increase of several crorea 
of rupees in taxation since the date of the reforms. He hoped that Sir Basil was correct 
in his assumption that exchange would not go lower than one shiling six pence, and 
that the Government would do all in their power to prevent ito going lower. This 
assumption was strengthened by their propoMi relating to the ways and means where n 
reduction of cash balance in London by 179 crores was proposed. 

Mr. Sethna, dealing with exchange, said the Indian Merchants Chamber and 
Bureau, of which he was the President, did not see eye to eye with the Finance Member 
and invited him to visit the Bureau on his way to England so that they jsight have 
an opportunity of meeting his arguments, India might not be the heaviest taxed country 
in the world, but taking into account its poverty India conld not by any means be said U> 
be lightly taxed. Then again there was the dread of the recommendations of the Taxation 
Committee now sitting and Mr. Sethna asked bis Committee to take note of the unanimona 
conclusions of the Royal Commission in regard to taxation in New Zealand. 
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Alter tbaDking the Comiiuuider-iii*Cbief for reducing the Military expenditurei 
Jir. Sethna complained that in the Budget Bengal had been nndnly favoared and thia 
partiality of Sir Basil towards Bengal might be dne to the fhct that be first saw the l%ht 
day in Calcutta. But this partiality was beyond comprehension when the Gnyernment 
•of India did not know whether there would be surpluses in the next two years or not. 
Bombay bad been treated as a step-child although like Bengal she had been clamouring 
ior rerision of the Meston settlement under which the Nation-building departments were 
piactioaily arrested for want of funds. Bombay was an industrial prorince and in a 
normal year the amount of Incometax and Super tax collected in it was about one third 
<of the total of the whole of India under that head. A fair percentage of this collectioni 
Mr. Sethna claim^. was urgently needed for Bombay to enable the Transferred Depart- 
ments to progress as they ought to. If more cotton mills of Bombay had not gone to the 
walls than now, it was because they laid by reserves during the boom period ; but now so 
heavy were their losses that Mr. Sethna feared that the Income tax and Super tax 
revenue from the Bombay Presidency must drop by far more than a crore of rupees from 
the average in a normal year. 

If Bombay was left in the cold in the matter of relief in provincial contribution, it 
had fared worse still on the subject of cotton excise. This duty was an obnoxious one 
and one of the greatest wrongs done to this country under British administration and was 
a standing bloc on their financial policy. While relief was being afforded from the 
surplus to some of the provinces in their contribution and also to the services in higher 
pay and emoluments in accordance with the Lee Commission’s recommendations, asainst 
the wishes of the people, the Finance Member did not choose to make even a passing 
reference to this most vexatious tax. 

Mr. Bethna proceeding criticised the policy of the Government in writing off so large 
A sum as 428 crores made up of 82 lakhs, being discount charges on the 1923 loan 
and 8*41 crores of loans and advances to the Persian Government. This policy, he 
said, was contrary to what Sir Basil Blackett himself advocated a year ago. The sum 
vt 8*41 crores was entirely the look-out to be repaid by them and it must therefore be 
struck off from India’s suspense account. He mentioned these items with a view to 
show that if only the Government had had the will, it could have easily repealed the 
Cotton Bxcise duty and earned the gratitude of the nation and removed the suspicion 
that the duty was continued to help Lancashire at India’s expense. If the Labour 
Government had been now in power, they would have done justice to India in this 
respect. Possibly opposition to the removal of this duty at present might have come 
from the present Conservative Government. In this connection Mr. Bethna suggested to 
His Excellency Lord Beading to discuss this point with the Secretary of State when he 
would be in England on leave. 

Mr, Sethna regretted that the Government had not reduced the Customs duty on 
motor car in spite of a universal desire to that effect. Motors were not a luxury, but 
a necessity and Mr, Sethna quoted the views of the Chairman of the Trades Association 
delivered m Calcutta sometime ago. The speaker objected to the tax not being levied 
on the importation of silk, matches, etc., in the Indian States that bad an opening to 
the sea and which passed them on to British India dishonestly. The continuation of 
higher postal rates was a misfortune. 

Concluding, Mr. Sethna referred to the Government proposal to refund duty to 
certain provincial Governments in respect of the purchase of stores by those Governments 
outside India and urged on the Government the necessity of consolidation of Stores rules 
involving a deliberate policy to secure the Indian Industries a fair chance of success. 

Sir Maneckjee DADABHOY congratulated the Finance Member for presenting a surplus 
Budget, but the surplus had been achieved after a succession of year, in which heavy 
taxations were imposed. Except the fact that customs revenue had increased by 
2*72 crores, there bad not been a general response in the matter of trade as anticipated 
by the Finance Member. The Textile Industry was still passing through a critical 
period a^d was living on its resources. If the situation continued, he feared a terrible 
crisis might result in India. The surplus of 8*24 crores presented by the Finance 
Member, did not represent the true prosition. It bad been anived at by making important 
modifications in the financial policy of the Government. He. failed to understand the 
expediency of the policy of writing off eighty -two lakhs, being discount charges of 1923 
loan and 8*41 crores of loans and advances to the Persian Government. This figure 
added to 8*24 crores of surplus, brought the total figure up to seven crores. The Govern- 
ment of India ought to have utilised this amount not only to remission of Provincial 
contributions, but also to removing certain imposts which were regarded by the country 
as wholly unjnsl. He did not grudge the remission of contributions to Madras, United 
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Provintseii^ Punjab and Bnrma, and crcn to Bengal^ beoanoe it wai the poliqr of the OoTern- 
ment to work giadnally to the extinction of the oontribntioni, bat it was the nsnal piaotice 
when a sarplus occnrred that the general tax-pajer mast ^ the advantage in the shape 
of a redaction of tax. There, however , appeared to be no hope for it this year, nor in the 
coming three years, if the policy of the Government was not to afford relief to the general 
tax-payer till the Provincial oontribations were wiped off. Then it was a policy that 
was open to serions objection not only in this Honse bat also in the country at large. He 
did not see why 73 lakhs should be kept in reserve while the estimate of the revenue lor 
the next year had been placed on the most oautions estimate and while the Government 
had already kept up their sleeves a surplus of 4*26. The country had a right to get back 
this money in the form of some ralief to the general tax-payer. A surplus of 72 lakhs 
against possible disappointments was not justified and if the time came for reapportion- 
ment of this sum a very large portion of it should go to Bomb^ which had a superior 
claim. As one who had signed the majority report of the Fiscal Commission, Sir 
Maneckjee Dadabhoy supported the claim for reduction, if not immediate abolition of 
Cotton Excise Duty which was promised by Lord Hardinge. He was glad that a sum of 
4*78 crores had been provided for rcilnction or avoidance of public audit. This policy 
would raise the credit of India in the world. He was sorry that there had been ill* 
conceived opposition in the Assembly to this policy, but he assured Sir Basil Blackett of 
the support of this Council in this matter. Sir Haneokjee Dadabhoy complained that 
super-tax had been kept very high and in this connection proinised the Finance 
Member support of this Council to any measure to prevent evasion of the tax. The 
euper-tax had alienated the oommercial community of India including the Marwari 
community from the Government. It was destructive of industrial initiative and enterprise. 
** This Assembly, constituted as it is of Swarajists, might be reluctant to reduce this tax 
now because it is anxious to create differences between the Government and the commercial 
community ; but as a friend of the Government let mo tell yon that the present policy 
is a ruinous one. Before concluding, let me thank the Commander-in-Chief for reducing 
Military expenditure and hope that he will see his way to bnng down the figure to 
what the Inchcape Committee had recommended, namely, 60 crorcs.** 

Mr. BELL congratulated the Finance Member on the favourable budget, and congratu- 
lated particularly Mr. MeWatters on the extraordinary grasp of details of the financial 
position when he lucidly explained all obscure points in presenting the budget. Mr. Bell 
took DO exception to the writing off of 82 lakhs being discount charges on 1023 loan 
and 341 lakhs being amount of advances made to the Persian Government, because 
this was obviously a desirable procedure in each case. The first was a liability which 
they knew about, but the second was a liability of which they bad no knowledge. It 
bad been banging over their heads, but came as a shock with the result that more than 
half of the real surplus of a good financial year had been wiped out in meeting it. 
But this House was entitled to know from the Finance Member whether there were ether 
such sums for which provision might have to be made in future budgets. Ueferriiig to 
customs figures, Mr. Bell pointed out that the protective duties imposed last year bad 
imposed on the country a burden of 2 and a one-forth crores. This was only a part of 
the burden and who would have to bear the greater portion of it was known to all. As 
regards exchange, Mr. Bell said the more optimistic view of the Finance Member last 
year had been justified. He did not wish to refer too often to the policy of protection 
as a result of which a certain Act was passed last June, but this Council would observe that 
within a few months of passing of Steel protection Act a further burden had been placed 
on the shoulders of the public and that ^fore the end of the current month a sum of sixty- 
two lakhs would have been paid in bounties and that was not the end of it by any means. 
Now that the storm raised over the recommendations of the Lee Commission had passed 
over and further time given for refiection, Mr. Bell did not think there was any member of 
this House who did not feel gratified that it had been possible to include in the revised 
figures for the current year provision to the extent of 26 lakhs towards pay, pension and 
concessions to superior services and that their claims had been met to some extent. The 
provision for avoidance of public debt was not one that would impose a very serious 
annual burden on the finances of the country. As regards Military expenditure Mr. Bell 
said that no country with great responsibilities could afford to take great risks and trusted 
that in their anxiety to effect every possible reduction, the Government would be tempt- 
ed to sacrifice eflSciency to economy. Here Mr. Bell thanked the Government Tor passage 
concessions to officers of superior civil services granted in terms of the recommendations 
made by the Lee Commission, (''ontinuing Mr. Bell assured Government that Bengal would 
be very grateful for further remission of provincial contributions for three years. Bengal 
also rejoiced in no grudging spirit to find that it had been possible to announce substantial 
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rednottons in contributions of BCndtas, Uidtad ProTinoes, Punjab and Barma, IJhej 
trusted that in not too distant future these ProTincial contributions would be entirely 
and perniauently cancelled, because they recognised that until this was done it would 
not in the first place be possible for provinces financially embarassed as they were to 
develop along their own lines or in the second place for the Gtovernment to turn their 
attention to reduction of other taxation which was at present serionsly hampering 
development of the country 

dir Devaprasad SABBADHIKABI said the discussion in the Council on the Budget 
reminded him of the discussion in the Councils of pre Minto Morley days, because the 
Finance Bill was now framed on the basis of discussion in the Assembly and this Council 
was powerless to do anything in the matter. He did not think that there was any 
immediate necessity for providing for redemption of debt because there was salt duty 
which still stood at the certificated level and postal rates bad to be reduced. Touching 
Provincial contributions Sir Devaprasad said that what Bengal got was only bare justice 
but at the same time he put in a plea for revision of the Meston award. As regards 
Military expenditure he supported the observations of Mr. Natesan and took Sir Umar 
Hayat Khan to task or his remarks about a National Army. What the Council wanted 
was that the Army should be national in the real and larger sense of the term, 

Mr. Bamsarandas How many years should it take 7 

Sir Devaprasad : — ** I do not think any honest soldier thinks that it will take a 
thousand years. Let there be not one Dehra Dun College, but ten, because military 
education is one of the essential factors of nation building. My complaint is that more 
provision had not been made for military education. Reference has been made to Sir 
B. N. Mitra's and Lord Bawiinson's mission to England in connection with the settlement 
of the War Office claims. We must be thankful for what has been done by them ; but 
my regret is that a great deal more could not be done. One cannot fail to recognise the 
immense services of Sir B. N. Aditra and 1 am glad recognition of it came from the 
Government, when they select him for the post of Executive Councillor, and I hope that 
in that Council he will not get spoiled*\ (Laughter) 

H, E. Lord BAWLINSON said that the reasons for rednetion in Military Ex- 
penditure were largely due to the strict economy instituted by the assistance of the 
lucbcape Committee and to the return of normal times compared with what was obtained 
some five years ago. Nr. Natesan bad referred to the feeling of suspicion that existed 
throughout the country with regard to the intentions and policy of the Government on 
Military expenditure. There was no denying that suspicion existed and it was one 
of the greatest difficulties which he and the Government bad to overcome. He doubted 
whether they would ever overcome that suspicion. After all, they were all suspicious 
when their interests were in the hands of somebody else, those actual motives and desires 
they did not quite understand. It was only human nature that there must be some 
suspicion as to whether their immediate interests would be pushed in the direction they 
ail desired. There was nothing that he could say, that would eliminate and overcome 
the whole of that suspicion. The Government of India bad done their best and would 
continue to do their best to overcome that suspicion and to deserve a little more confidence ; 
but he could not say when they would be ever able to entirely overcome that doubt. 
Reference had been made to the visit of himself and Sir B. N. Mitra to London in con- 
nection with disputes with the War Office. Here again, there was suspicion that the 
interests of India were not perhaps being pushed with the strength that they might have 
been. Sir B. N. Mitra and he himself had fought haid on this matter before the higher 
authorities, who would not do everything in their ffivour, but the results they were able 
to achieve would mature to the benefit of India at no distant date. 

Mr. Lalnbhai SaMALDAS said that, tnongh they bad their differences with Sir Basil 
Blackett, he felt that the Budget showed they bad a sincere cause for congratulation. 
The speaker drew the attention of the Finance Member to the feelings expressed by 
Lord On; son for State aid to Indian Industries. A special responsibility lay on the 
Government to raise the country industrially. The claim of the most important industry 
should not, tberdore, have bMn neglected and the Cotton Excise Duty should have been 
remitted. He said that India had enough of oommnnal jealousies and deprecated the 
introduclfon of Provincial jealousies. He pointed out that, while Sir Basil Blackett had 
himself laid down a year ago that payments of discount on loans were spread over u 
number of years, be had himself this year gone back on that principle by providing 
paying off discount in a lump sum. He said that the Finance Member the day before took 
objection to the remarks that he had shown symMtby to Calcutta and antipathy to 
Bombay. The speaker did not question the Finance Member^s motive, but pressed with 
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equal foroe that Bombay’s view was also |mt forward in the interest of the whole of 
India and that Sir Basil Blackett had unneoessarily emphasiaed in his Budget speech that 
Bombay was pressing reversion c£ exchange solely in her interest. 

Sir S. B. M. M. Annamalai CHBTTIAB said that it was a very interesting Budget 
becanse of the separation of Bailway from General Budget. He said that the general 
uxpayer had the first claim to the surpins and that the Meston award was unjust because 
it led to heavier burden on some Province than on the other. It was a matter of grati- 
fication that the military expenditure was reduced and be appealed to the Gommauder- 
in-Ghief to effect further reduction so that money so saved might be spent on nation- 
building departments. He said lack of funds in his Province had stood in the way of 
education and sanitation and felt grateful to the Finance Member for partial relief given 
by reduction of Provincial contribution. He concluded by saying that the era of deficits 
was over and the era of hope and progress was ahead. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT thanked the House for the shower of congratulations which 
would encourage him, and the Finance Department to continue to do their best. He agreed 
with the last siH'aker as to the paramount need for the development of agriculture. 
By reducing provincial contribution the Government was precisely doing the same and 
was helping the provincial Governments to push forward their programme in respect 
of nation-building department. The Finance Member then began to calculate that if 
he were to accept the suggestions made by the various members of the House to reduce 
taxation then he would find himself on the wrong side to the extent of 20 crores instead 
of having his surplus of 75 lakhs. 

Sir Basil .Blackett referred to the suggestion of Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy that 
the realised surplus of over 4 crores in 1225-24 should have been used to take off 
the cotton excise duty and super tax. He could have dooe so because the surplus was not 
recurring, and he could not utilise it for giving up recurring sources of taxation. The 
answer was so simple. Instead of using the surplus of four crores for reduction of the 
debt, he had used 80 lakhs out of it to pay off discount of the Loan, and 341 lakhs in 
respect of loan to the Persian Government. By paying off 80 lakhs in a lump sum he 
had increased the surplus of the year by four and half lakhs, and bad relieved the Finance 
of a similar obligation for a number of years. 

As for the provision for 341 lakhs he did not agree with Mr. Bell that it bad been 
disclosed for the first time. It had appeared as an outstanding amount in the accounts 
of the Secretary of State, it has been shown in the audit report of the Home Auditor. 
Of course it had not hitherto drawn the attention of the members. The liability 
which was covered by 341 lakhs was without dispute, and was incurred more than 
nine years ago, and the reasons for it had now become a matter of history. There 
was of course a dispute about the expenditure incurred in East Persia which 
the Government of India had refused to recognise as their liability, while the War 
Office had always claimed that India shared the liability. India's point of view was 
forcefully represented by Lord Bawlinson, the Gommander-in-Ghief and Sir B. N. Mitra 
in England recently. As a result of that, new proposals were under consideration, and 
soon they hoped to come to an agreement. He assured Mr. Bell that the liability would 
not be very heavy, that the current year’s surplus would be enough to meet it. India 
also had claims against the War Office and on the whole they did nut know which side 
the final balance would go. 

The Finance Member then dealt with the question of Cotton Excise Duty. He 
admitted that Lord Hardinge gave a pledge that the duty would be removed as soon as 
financial considerations permitted it. Of course this pledge was given in 1215 when the 
Provincial contributions formed no part of the central revenue. Logically therefore so 
long as the provincial contribution remained they could not say that they bad a surpins 
and could not devote their attention to reducing the central taxation. Some members b^ 
referred to the fact that he was keeping 74 lakks as too big a surplus against contingencies 
and misadventure. The Finance Member explained that out of this only I 8 lakhs surplus 
was recurring, which could be available for either further reduction in the contribution 
or in Uxation, but he asked if the House thought that 18 lakhs was a big surplus to 
carry with them against unforeseen contingencies. By asking him to reduce the Cotton 
Excise Duty on the basis of the non-recurring surplus they were really pffttirig his 
balance on the wrong side. Next year he would however assure the House that the 
Government of India have every intention of fulfilling the pledge in respect of the 
Cotton Excise Duty (applause) but the time had not yet arrived. They must admit 
that the claims cf the pjoviners were prior and supposing the Cotton Excise Duty weio 
now abolised, it would only postpone the day when the contribution of the Bombay 
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Go?ernaient would be reduced and remitted and the queetion of the Heston award would 
be reopened. 

The Finanoe Member amored Mr, Lailnhhai Samaldae that the speaker's remarks 
about Bombay in his Budget did not question the sincerity of Bombay in holding the 
opinion about the Eaehange honestly. Only Bombay appeared to have paid lesser atten- 
tion to the interests of India as a whole. Ee remin ied Mr. Lallubhai that Bombay bad 
never minced words in vigorously attacking the Finance Department of the Government 
of India. (Laughter.) 

Sir Basil Blackett next replied to the various suggestions made. He said the remission 
of kerosene duty would mean considerable loss to t^! revenue. On the other hand reduC'^ 
tion in petrol duty might bring in an increased revenue. He admitted that the super- 
tax diminished savings, and that its remission would help the trade by cheapening money. 
Similarly high tax on motors was hindering full development of a useful form of trans- 
portation. He mentioned that commercial cars did not pay 80 per cent duty, but only 
private cars were so charged. The Government could not, however, indulge yet in the 
luxury of taking off these taxes. There were other forms of taxes, which weighed 
heavily on the poor. He did not want to draw a distinction between the rich and the 
poor and admitted that the industrial and agricultural development of India was retarded 
by high taxation. They were not, however, within sight of early action in the direc- 
tion of reduction in taxation. Concluding Sir Basil Blackett again defended the debt 
redemption scheme and warned those who wanted to raid it partly that they would be 
making India pay the same amount by way of interest that they were now paying in 
the sinking fund. 

Thus the Budget discussion came to an end and the Council adjourned for a week. 

On the 12TH MABCH, the Council of State reassembling, on the motion of the 
Commander-in-Ohief the Cantonments House Accommodation Act Amendment Bill as 
passed by the Legislative Assembly was passed. 

Ha] Pilgrims Bill, 

Sir Mahomed HABIBULLAH, moved the consideration of the Haj Pilgrims Bill, as 
passed by the Assembly. He regarded it as a humanitarian piece of legislation. He 
related the inconvcnieno<! and discomfort to which pilgrims were put in the course of 
their tours. Either public funds had to come to the rescue to repatriate destitute 
Moslems to India, or private charities had to be tapped for the same purpose. That state 
of affairs should be ended. There was no question of mending it. The present age 
of destitution had been increasing during the last few year,, and in 1924 it became 
necessary for the Government to introduce an experimental system of demanding the 
deposit of return tickets in the case of every pilgrim intending to go to the H^jaz. 
The result was that the percentage appreciably decreased. But when it was remembered 
that there was still an element of option in that system, it was not possible to eradicate 
the evil altogether. It wa4 not fair to the general tax-payer that the Government of 
India should be called upon to shoulder the financial responsibility incidental to the 
repatriation of a large number of pilgrims who went without means to return to their 
homes. In 1921 the Government had to spend Rs. 40,000, in 1923-24 the expenditure 
was Bs. 35,000. It therefore became necessary to devise means for suppressing the evil. 
The Dutch East Indies and Malaya, both of which eontribnted 42 per cent, of the 
pilgrims every year, had introduced a compulsory return ticket system. 

The Bill was passed without opposition. 

Mr. CHADWICK moved the consideration of the Cotton Ginning and Pressing Bill 
as passed by the Assembly, The Bill was passed without any opposition. 

Frontier Committee Report. 

Byeir BAZA ALl moved a resolution urging the Government to give effect at 
an early date to the Frontier Committee Report. He referred to the events which led to the 
appointment of the Committee. That Committee examined 22 official witnesses, 18 of 
whom were European officers. The non-official Indian witnesses examined numbered 76, 
of whom 26 were Hindus, the rest being Musalmans, The widest publicity was given to 
the proceedings of the Committee, which attracted even the non-co-operators, who ten- 
dered their evidence. It was nnrortnnate that the report of the Committee was not 
unanimous. Messrs. Bangachariar and Samartb had drawn up their Own separate report, 
but that did not affect the question contained in bis resolution. The main question before 
the Committee was whether it was expedient to separate the unadministered tracts from 
the five Settled Districts of the Frontier and if so, whether those five Settled Districta 
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«^d be xeamtgaiMted with the Paaiab, u it was before 1900 when they were 
diimembered from the Paajab, aad if separation was uat expedient and amalsamatioa 
with the Punjab impossibiei what administrative reforms were neoessary. 

The Majority section of the Committee had^ in view of the intimate relations that 
exisM between the people of the cis-bordor and trans-border area^, came to the oon* 
elusion that separation of the tracts was impossible. Expert opinion on the question 
was wide and voluminous. When separation of the Settled Districts from the aojoininis 
areas was conside^ impossible, the Majority cousequ.intiy rulea out the amalgamation 
of the Settled Districts with the Punjab. The Majority then proceeded to make liberal 
recommendations lor the administration of the r'rontier districts. They suggested the- 
establishment of a legislation therein and the appointment of an Executive Council and 
a Minister. It was proposed to give Hindus double their share of represemtation in the 
Council on the lines of the Congress-League Pact of lUld. The Majority further 
recommended the appointment of an Additional Judicial Commissioner and suggested a 
drastic curtailment of the Frontier Crimes Regulation. Such were the liberal recommenda- 
tions by the Committee, which Mr. Rasa Aii contented should be given effect to without 
aoy delay, because the people of the Frontier were getting impatient at not having 
obtained any kind of reformt along with the rest of India in 1919. 

Subsequently, after a long debate, the resolution was withdrawn. 

Savings Bank Interest on Maliomeilan Deposits. 

Mr, Haroon JaFFER moved that the Dovornment should keep a separate account of 
the interest payable by the Government on deposit accounts in the Post Office savings 
banks opened by Mahomedan depositors who, owing to their religious belief, had made a. 
request that no interest should be. crediteii to them, and that mat sum should be set aside 
as a special fund, to whicu also any interest on Government becurities foregone by 
Mahomedan Holders under similar circumstances should be credited, it was proposed that 
that fund should be utilised in awarding scholarships to poor Mahomedan students in 
the Moslem University at Aligarh. There were several Mahomedans who refused to take 
interest through religious scruples on loans and deposits in banks. Whatever the origin or 
justiticatiou of the idea the effect could not be ignored that some Mahomedans considered it 
a meritorious deed enjoined by religion to forego interest. They kept money in banks 
only for safe custody, and they invested in Government Becurities as a means of providing 
safety fur their savings, if education was to spread among Mahomedans, the vast 
majority of whom were very poor and backward, then the suggestion should be adopted.. 
The Government could not have any objection to ntilising the money lor that noble cause. 
It was not their money, but the money of the Mahomedan depositors. It was not 
difficult to devise machinery for awarding and distributing the proposed scholarships. 

Haji Ismail Cboudbry, Khan bahib Aman Ali and Mr, Yamin Khan supported the 
resolution. They said it was a laudable object and the Moslem community were in favour 
of the resolution. 

Mr. MeWATTERb explained what he called the non-committal attitude of the 
Government. He said that in the savings banks the Mahomedans had at present Rs. 3 
and half lakhs bearing interest at about Ks. 10,000. There would be no difficulty in 
keeping a separate account of that for whatever object that would be decided upon. 
Regarding cash certificates also, there would be no difficulty. But the trouble was in. 
Government securities, which were transferable. If the community favoured the proposal 
of Mr. Jaffer, then Government would have to introduce a system by which all Maho- 
medan investors in Government securities would have to take a non-transferable deposit 
receipt. But the other difficulty was that those who would part with their interest 
might insist on other charitable objects. Unless, therefore, the Government felt snre that 
the Mahomedan opinion was more or less unanimons, it would be difficult for them to 
proceed on the lines suggested in the resolution. 

Sir Devaprasad bARBADHlKARl supported the resolution, and asked the Govern- 
ment to accept it and then decide, in consultation with the Moslems, upon what form the 
money should be spent. 


The Finance Bill. 

On the 20TH MARCH the Finance Bill as passed by the Legislative Assembly came 
up for consideration in the Conncil of State. Large number of members of the Assembly 
were present in the galleries. • 
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Hr. MoWATTEBS, Finance Secretary, in moTing for the consideration of the Finance 
Bill, explained the chief features. While a year ago the Goyemment hoped on the 
existing basis of taxation to balance their budget, this year they were in a position if the 
Bill was passed, in the form th^y desired, i e , if the Salt Tax was restored to make the 
first and substantial reduction in provincial contributions. He referred to the redaction 
in Petrol duty and jastified it on the ground that the Id lakhs loss that would ’ be incurred 
ooold be made up by the. increased revenne expected in the long run by increase in the 
Import of motor cars and lorries and motor accessories. He also justified the provision 
for Paper Currency Reserve as justified in the. present circumstances. As regards the 
Balt duty he would move an amendment to restore it to one rupee and four annas per 
maund. If this was not restored, there would be loss to revenue of about 126 lakhs. 

Mr. y. RAMADA8S opposed the consideration of the Finance Bill on the ground that 
-Government bad forfeited the confidence of the people of this country and were neither 
responsive nor responsible in any form. There was no element of responsible legislature, 
«nd whatever might the representatives of the people demand, the Executive could 
ignore them lightly and, indeed, whatever cuts were proposed by the representatives in 
the popular chamber ^Assembly) and whatever reductions in expenditure were proposed 
were either restored or certified by the Governor-General. Where then was the element 
•of responsibility in the Central Government 7 It was no use in deluding themselves and 
in deluding the people that this Government was based on the popular will, because 
neither in theory nor in practice was there responsibility. This was the view not only 
of the Swarajists, but of also the Independents as evidenced by the rejection of allowances 
for members of the Executive Councillors. The moment that motion was carried in the 
Assembly, the members of the Executive Council, particularly the Indian members, ought 
to have resigned their seats, because they were on the Executive Council, not merely to 
carry on the administration of Government, but to voice the popular view. There could 
be no better means of voicing that view than by resigning their seats after the vote of 
-censure was carried. They would have thus established a convention where none existed. 

Proceeding, Mr, Bamadass referred to the policy of the Government on the question 
of the Reforms when the President said, that he would not allow a general discussion of 
the Reforms or general policy of the Government on a motion for consideration of the 
Finance Bill, The members would be in order on such a motion to criticise the financial 
policv of the Government. Beyond that the President would not allow any other subject. 

Mr, Ramadass drew the attention of the President to the fact that in the lower house, 
the President allowed a discussion of the general policy of the Government and on the 
Reforms when a similar motion for consideration of the Finance Bill was made. He 
■appealed to the President to admit discussion with a view to clarify the situation. 

After a few seconds Mr. Ramadass said, that if the President was to stick to his 
ruling, then be was obliged to confine his observation to financial policy. Mr. Ramadass 
then referred 'to military expenditure and complained that the Legislature had no hand 
in framing the budget. There was no need to provide for debt redemption at a time 
when the credit of the Government of India was high. There was need for reducing the 
postal rates, the duty on kerosene oil and salt tax and not provide prematurely for paying 
up money borrowed for productive capital. The whole position turned on the fact that 
the Government of India was not based on popular will. Let the Executive do as they 
please. It was the duty of those elected by the people to refuse to consider the Bill. 

Sir Karasimha 8ARMA, leader of the House, vigorously challenged the statement 
-of Mr. Ramadass that the Government of India did not enjoy the confidence of the people 
of this country. So many half-truths and untruths and mischievous misrepresentations 
had been made both here and in the interests of the general well-being of the people that 
the Government ought not to allow the challenge of that description to go nnanswerrd. 
He regretted to find that Mr. Ramadass and his friends had adopted an attitude which 
if persisced would only lead to disaster. As a senior member of the Government he wanted 
to explain the progress made in India during the last five years to show that far from 
-deserving a vote of censure they deserved a vote of confidence. They deseivcd the recog- 
nition of sympathy and satisfaction, if not gratitude. 

When Sir Narasimha 8ABMA proceeded to detail the achievements of the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Ramadass asked the President to state if, when he tiad ruled out a discussion 
uf the ^eral policy of the Government in any particular, the leader of the House 
could dwell upon the achievements of the Government. 

President : 1 was awaiting to see if the leader of the House did intend to refer to 
any epeeifioations of the Government in detail. 1 shall be obliged if the leader of the 
Bouse confines himself to the general aspeot and not make any detailed references except 
on the financial |Solicy of the Government. 
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Sir NftTMimha SABfiiA mid that he did not want to deriate from the ruling of the 
ehair. He contended that financially the GK>?ernment hai inherited a very difionit 
aitnation in 1920 but they had been able to overcome and present a mtisfactory budget. 
It would be remembered that men*s minds were unhinged as a result of the war and 
immediately after there were the Punjab occurrences followed by failure of crops and 
the influensa epidemic. The Qovernment had at such a time to meet Treasury Biila 
to a large amount and there were also at the time external disturbances requiring addi* 
tional expenditure. But the Qovernment with the assistanoei the loyal assistanc*^ and 
co-operation of both the Houses of the Legislature, were able to face the situation. Were 
we to embark on a policy of retrenchment f True, the military expenditure was large 
and that if money was required for development purposes the military expenditure should 
be reduced. As a result of their policy the Qovernment have been able to maintain 
cordial relations on the Frontier. They had established the Chamber of Princes and 
made other changes which brought the Indian States under the direct control of the 
Government of India. These would in coarse of time make possible for the oonstitution 
of a federal Government. 

The Government had not been idle in the economic sphere eitl^r. They had spent 
more than 60 crores and brought 20 million acres under crops. The Railway programme 
had been pushed forward. The Cotton industry bad been plaoeri on solid foundation. 
A policy of discriminating protection was being followed in order to help the Indian 
industries and labour legislation had been taken in hand. So everything had been done 
80 far as financial circumstances permitted. Now the position was bright. The Govern* 
ment of India was now pursuing a policy of reducing outside debt and Sir Basil Blackett 
wai doing everything in that direction. It was just what they in the Congress hatl been 
demanding for several years. The Government hai now provided for the healthy 
Indianisation of the services. Thus it would be seen that since 1920 they had advanced 
a great deal. 

No Government could say it had not made a mistake ; but the Government of Indiu 
practised extreme tolerance to show to a certain section of the Indian people the unwisdom 
of carrying on their unhealthy activities, He admitted that they had not fully succeeded 
in doing so ; bat the heart of the people was sound and if only the ignorance of the 
massess was not taken advantage of by a certain section the situation would vastly improve. 

He did not want to deal with the question of reforms in detail. It was perfectly 
legitimate on the part of those who had entered the Legislature to advance the causo of 
the Reforms to the extent that prudence dictated, but be bad been asked by Mr. Bamadosa 
to resign because the Assembly had carried a motion refusing allowances for members 
of the Executive Council. If he (Mr. Sarma) felt convinced that he had done anything 
in the Executive Council of which he was ashamed, if he felt that be was not receiving 
that co-operation from his colleagues on the Executive Council then he should have felt 
bound to resign his place. But to ask him to resign merely because the Assembly wanted 
to make a general attack on the Government policy was ridiculous. If Mr. Bamadosa 
could show that the Government had on any particular account done anything detrimental 
to the interests of the public of this country be would certainly resign. The motion to 
which Mr. Ramadass referred related to the resentment of the Assembly that the Muddiman 
Committee Report was not satisfactory. The Government of India bad not even discussed 
that report and yet friends of Mr. Ramadass wanted the members of the Executive 
Council to resign. If the Government of India as a whole had come to a decision which 
in his (speaker’s) opinion was detrimental to the interests of the people of this country 
then it would be time for him to resign. Meanwhile to ask him to resign was ridionlons. 
If the Government members were to take their position of responsibility so lightly and 
were to resign their seats on a motion of the description to which Mr. Ramadass referred 
then the Government would be powerless. Indeed, he refused to think that any responsible 
member, European or Indian, would give weight to a vote of that description. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT said he did not propose to deal with the political question 
which had been fully and admirably dealt with by Sir Narasimha Barma. If the policy 
of obstruction was to be pursued to prove that the framers of the Constitution were wIm 
in putting emergency provisions that had arisen that purpose had been served ; but con- 
tinuance of that policy would not take them a step further. • 

First of all he concentrated on meeting the criticism often advanced about high taxa- 
tion that had been imposed since 1913-14. Some bad said that taxation had gone up by 4S 
crores and some had put forward other figures. He took the trouble to ascertain the correct 
position by comparing revenues in 1913-14 with that in 1923-24, when fresh taxation was 
imposed last. The revenue of India in 1913-14 stood at a total of 71 crooes, 85 lakfa^ inolu- 
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ding proceeds from land revenue of 31 crores, two lakhs. The revenne of India in 1913-14 
stood at a total of 71 crores, 86 lakhi, including proceeds from land revenoe of 31 crores» 
two lakhs. The revenoe of India in 1928-24 stood at a total of 135 crores, 86 lakhs. 
Taking the index figure of 100 the revenue of India had increased from 100 to 187 from 
1918-14 to 1928-24. During the same period the population of British India had increased 
from over 248 millions to over 247 millions. The revenue in 1918-14 was calcutated to 
>be Bs 2*16 per head compared with Ks. 6-8 per head in )923-24. The main increase in the 
revenue had occurred under Customs and Income-tax. Of course, the customs duty was 
paid by the whole of India and not merely by British India. 

He next turned to examine the increase in wholesale prices and taking the index 
figure of Bombay he found that during the same decade wholesale prices had risen from 
100 to 182. Thus between 1913-14 and 1928-24 taxation bad gone up almost exactly 
in proportion to the increase in prices. Therefore the commodity value of the Government 
revenue was very little more that what it was before. He did not say that the point 
was very accurate, but these figures should supply a useful corrective to unthinking 
statements that the cost of administration and military expenditure had risen to staggering 
proportions. The Government record was thus better than its critics would allow, 
i’eople who went into a shop to buy goods to-day paid the same pro()ortion for value of 
the services as they paid for the services of the Government compared with 1913-14, 
This was creditable when they recognised that during the decade the great war had 
•occurred and had cos|^.J[ndia considerably. 

In the case of railway fares and rates the department of Sir Charles Innes was 
charging lesser in proportion to the increase in wholesale prices. Therefore railways in 
terms of commodities were cheaper to-day than before the war. Prof. Hamilton delivered 
the other day an intereiting lecture in 1‘atna on the subiect. So far as land revenue was 
concerned the return from it had risen during the decade from 31 crores 20 lakhs to 
84 crores 62 lakhs. Thus in terms of commodity the burden of land revenue had been 
considerably diminishing and wherever there was permanent settlement it went on 
•diminishing as prices changed. He had made these oWrvations to apply correction to 
the charge of extravagance against the Government. The whole system of taxation was 
however now under enquiry. He hoped this was the subject in which the whole country 
was interested. He realised that the fact that taxation bad not been above the commodity 
value compared with pre-war prices, did not mean that the burden on the individual 
tax-payer was the same. He expressed his views on the rupee tax a fortnight ago. 

His speech should not he understood as suggesting that be was not in favour of 
reduction in taxation and expenditure. As regards army estimates be did not think they 
•could now look forward to large savings under this head though they would continue 
to economise as far as possible. He thought improvement should ^ in the direction of 
increased yield from the existing sources of taxation. He also hoped that as a result 
of the debt redemption scheme considerable saving would result in charges on account of 
interest. Iniieed he looked forward to a decrease in expenditure under this bead and to 
increase in their total revenue to get rid of provincial contributions and make reductions 
in other items. They bad however to remember that some items like excise and opium 
revenues were not on secure footing. On the other hand he hoped for increase from such 
sources as railways. 

The motion for taking the Finance Bill into eonsideration was then put to vote and 
passed, only Mr. Bamadass crying ** No.** 


Restoration ofSalt-Taz. 

Mr. MeWATTBBS next moved the amendment to restore salt-tax to Be. 1-4-0 per 
maund. This rate of tax, he said, had been in force for the last nine years with 
the exception of one year when it was doubled. The rate of Be. 1-4-0 was in 
force ki the time the reformed constitution was put in operation and the promise of 
eventual extinction of provincial contribution was given on the basis of this tax at 
Be. 1-4-0. He now asked the House to restore that rate to enable the Government to 
redeem its pledge and reduce the contributions this year substantially. If, however, the 
tax remained at Be. 1 the Government would loee Bs. 90 lakhs this year and 126 lakhs in 
the succeeding years. They would thus loee 6 crores in 6 years at a time when the 
provinces were crying for money for sebemee of development. This morning's telegram 
reported that the Madras Council had unanimously carried the motion of ad journment 
against the reduction of salt tax by the Assembly. Indeed the speaker felt that one of 
the causes whM had retarded the healthy development of the constitution had been lack 
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offandt. AfTcgardB the so-oalled harden on the oonsamer which redaction in dnty 
bj fonr annas would relieye it woald resnlt in the remoYal of the tax of three-iifthe ci 
an anna per head per annom. This might be the only gain to the oonsamer on a 
theoretical basis bat in practice even this woald go in to the pocket of middlemen. For 
the sake of this insignificant advantage they were sacrificing 136 lakhs a year. Indeed 
they would be sacrificing sabstanoe for shadow. 

Mr. BAM.ADASS opposed the Government amendment. The Assembly, he said, was 
primarily responsible for Uxation and should not be upset. He held that man^s right 
to eat salt ought to be as free as his right to breathe air. Mr. Ramadass contended 
that the budget contained room whera retrenchment could be made and the salt tax 
be fixed at Be. 1 decided by the Assembly. It was not the duty of the Council to frame 
the budget. That was the function of the Executive. This Council had no hand in it. 

The House divided and Mr. MeWatter's amendment to restore salt duty was carried 
by 86 votes against 4. These 4 were Mr. V. Bamadass Mr. E. V. Rangaswamy Iyengar, 
Mr. Vedamurthi and Mr. Karandikar. 

Reduction of Postal Rates. 

Mr. BAMAOASS next moved the amendment to reduce the rates of postcards to 
quarter anna. He said that the raising of postal rate was a war measure and it was high 
time that some relief was given to the poor specially when the cost of living had gone 
up. Against the argument that the higher rates were justiflable because the Post and 
Telegraph Department should be self-supporting, Mr. Bamadass said that the postal 
department rendered services to many departments like Customs and also to Indian States. 
Unless the accounts were separated and the principle of commercialization was thoroughly 
introduced, it was difficult for the House to know how much the department had contri- 
buted towards the running of the Postal Department. The rate of postage could be 
reduced by reducing the number of highly paid superior officers. He strongly appealed 
to the House to support his amendment. 

The amendment of Mr. Bamadass was rejected without division. 

Finance Bill Passed. 

Mr. MeWATTEBS next moved that the Finance Bill as passed by the Assembly and as 
amended by this Council be passed. 

Mr. BAZA ALI took the Assembly to task for reducing the salt duty on a false issue, 
thereby placing the members of this House in an awkward situation. He justified the 
salt tax being put at one rupee and four annas, but suggested that tlie question of 
reduction might be seriously taken next year. 

Mr. KaBANDIKAK, while supporting the passage of the Bill, asked the Government 
not to forget the poor maiPs salt. If necessary they might consider the situation in the 
light of the recommendations of the Taxation Enquiry Committee. 

Mr. BAMADASS opposed the passage of the Bill and said that in so doing he was only 
entering a contitutional protest. 

The Bill as amended was passed. Mr. Bamadass being the only dissentient. 

Kemission of Provincial Contributions. 

On the 23BD MARCH the Council of State disposed of official business only. Loud 
applause greeted the announcement made by the Secretary that the Legislative Assembly 
had agreed to the amendment made by the Council of State to the Finance Bill, namely 
restoration of salt tax. Mr. McWaTTEBS moved the Government resolution regarding 
remission of provincial contributions in the same terms as was passed by the Legislative 
Assembly on the motion of Sir Basil Blackett. The speech with which the ITinance Secretary 
recommended the acceptance of the resolution was brief and in the main covered the grounds 
advanced by the Finance Member in the Assembly. He added that the Government was 
grateful to the Council and the Assembly in passing the Finance Bill in the form 
presented by the Government and thereby enabling them to make substantial remission of 
oontribations. 

On the motion of Mr. Lallubhai 6AMALDAS the Council agreed to the addition 
of a rider to the resolution recommending to Provincial Governments thatqhe amounts 
released or given to the Provincial Government be mainly devoted to expenditure in 
the Tran^erred departments. 

Mr. MeWATTEBS did not oppose the amendment, but he made it clear that the circum- 
tances differed in each province and the Government had no information justifying any 
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partition of imns between the two sides of the Provincial Qoveminents. The Government 
was anxious that as much money as was available should be spent in nation-building 
departments, but the Government must approach the matter with caution. 

The amendment of Mr. Laliubhai Samaldas was carried and the original resolution 
with this rider was accepted. 

Other Measures. 

On the motion of Mr. Chadwick, Commerce Secrttary the Council passed the Indian 
Tariff Bill as passed by the Assembly. Then tinaliy on the motion of Mr. McWatters 
the Stamp Bill and the Income-Tax Amendment Bill as passed by the Assembly were passed. 

On the 21TH MARCH on the motion of Sir Mahomed Habibullah, the Council 
passed the Cotton Cess Act Amendment Bill as already passed by the Assembly. 

The Bengal Ordinance Bill. 

Sir Narasimha 8ARMA then announced that the only business left was the Bill to 
supplement the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, and it was hoped to place the Bill 
before the Council the next day in the form in which it was originally introduced in tne 
Assembly. 

A good deal o£ discussion ensued as to the date on which the Bill should be discussed 
in the Council. Divergence of view was expressed and eventually the I^resident decided 
that It would be convenient both to the Government and the Council if the Bill was 
iormally placed before the Council the next day and discussion taken up on Thursday 
the 26tb. 

Accordingly the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act Supplementary Bill, as recom- 
mended by the Governor-General was placed in the Conncil of State on the 25th March and 
disouBsed next day, the 26 TH MARCH^ for over five hours and passed, oppositionists not 
claiming division although they had opposed the Bill, especially clause 6, which suspends 
the Habeas Corpus Act. 

Earlier in the day, the motion for the consideration of the Bill was vigorously 
opposed by non-officials, but was carried by %0 votes against three, the latter being 
Messrs. Rangaswami Iyengar, Karandikar, and Sukhbir Sinha, while during the dis- 
cussion, Meesrs. Ramadass and Yedamurthi had walked out of the Chamber as a protest 
against the pabsing of the Bill at the point of the bayonet, as they described Lord Re&ding's 
recommendation, 

Mr. CRBKaR, in moving that it be taken into consideration, said he did not intend 
to inflict upon the House a recapitulation of the melancholy series of crimes and outrages 
which bad rendered necessary the enactment of special legislation in Bengal. The 
Governor -General in promulgating an Ordinance for that purpose issued a statement 
and though he regretted that some tragic items had still to be added to that tragic category 
it still stood a concise and cogent justifiation of the action which was then taken and 
which the Council of State was Invited to endorse. The formidable recrudescence of 
revolutionary conspimey, designed to subvert the Government by violence, and the pre- 
paration of a series of horrid outrages with that object, could no longer be regarded as a 
matter of controversy. The facts were on record. They were admitted even by those 
who most solemnly denounce the action of the Government and they were avowed by 
revolutionaries themselves. It was unhappily the fact that when a matter such as this 
bad been for a long time under discussion and under controversy there was a dangerous 
and deplorable tendency for the facts to degenerate into phrases. He urged the Hon. 
Members to envisage the circumstances of those facts and give due weight to their terrible 
implications. It appeared to him a very difficult conclusion to say : ** a revolntionary 
conspiracy with these objects was in existence ; but it was not a matter of great 
importance.** 

Tbv were not dealing merely with academical associations of theoretical Nihilists, 
but with men who believed less in propaganda and pamphlets, than in pistols and picric 
acid, who, though they indulged in both preferred murders to manifestoes and who had 
acted and were prepared to act on these belius and these preferences. The Government 
did indeed require special procedure in order to give due application of penal laws. 
Above all else, what they required was an effective measure of prevention, of precaution 
and of protection and those which had been taken were net hasty and ill-considered 
expedients. They had emerged from prolonged and exhaustive enquiries of the past and 
ascertained results of experience. They were supported by a consensus of opinion from 
successive Governors and frmn judicial, administrative and executive officers of every 
variety of experience. Could it be argued that these were fauty, ill-considered and rashly 
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undertaken t HcainreB of this character were resorted to in Bengal during the yean of 
war and the immediate result of those measures was that, by the year 1918, an end had 
been put to the long series of similar outrages which unhappily found their place in the 
annals of Bengal in those years. 

Continuing, Mr. Crerar said it would be abdication of the OoTernment to permit a re* 
TOlntionary organisation to pursue its course and perfect its machinery to a stage which 
would enabl%4t' to suspend the rule of law and defy the Government, t^o long at least as 
the axiom was accept^, the fundamental duty of the Government was to preserve public 
security on which political advance and all functions of a civilised organism depended. 

Turning to the immediate object of the Bill, the Home Secretary said in the first 
place it provided for an appeal to the High Court by any person convicted on trial by 
commission. It provided also for confirmation of any death sentence which might 
be passed by the Commissioners. Those were the safeguards which the Government of 
India and all authorities who had to consider this measure deemed necessary and proper 
in order to ensure a just and equitable operation of the Bengal Act now on the Statute 
Book. There were provisions which would authorise the Government of Bengal in any 
case in which it was found necessary to commit a person to jail outside the province of 
Bengal and the object of that was the interests of public security, in order that, when 
such a necessity arose, a person against whom such an order was mad<^ may be removed 
from bis dangerous associations and from the scene of bis activities. He did not deny 
that the grant to the Executive Government of the powers of that character was a very 
serious matter, but if this meacure was to have any effect it must be made effective from 
the outset. He had heard the authority of Lord Morley quoted as a ground of criticism 
against the principles of such a measure. In reply he quoted Lord Morley in which the 
latter had said that bis view was that the powers given under the Regulation of 1818 did 
constitute in emergency powers which might be lawfully applied, if there was an 
emergency. 

Concluding Mr. Crerar did not think that he had left it open to any candid Judge to 
enquire whether behind the brief clauses of this Bill or the more comprehensive, but 
equally undisguised provisions of the measura which it supplemented, there was concealed 
any subtlety of policy or any unexplained intention. It had been alleged that this 
measure, taking advantage of some insane outrages committed by irresponsible and isolated 
individuals, was aimed at a political party whose activities had been embarrassing to the 
Government. He would not plead to a charge so absurd, so manifestly unte- 
nable, BO remote from facts ; but he would not deny that this Bill was inspired by a 
political motive. The Government of India were, with His Majesty’s Government and 
with the Parliament and with the British people, pledged to a programme of political 
advance in India towards Self-Government, ** They perceive clearly, perhaps more 
clearly than their critics who are not so closely in touoh with the forces which make for 
progress as with those which make for retardation, that nothing could be more fatal to 
these intentions and these aspirations than the obstacles which are interposed by law- 
lessness and violence by the cult of the pistol and the bomb. The Government are 
determined to do all that in them lies to remove these obstacles and to keep open the path 
for all men of good-will to walk in, without let or hindrance. That is the political 
motive, and is the resolve, the determination which inspires this measure.” (Applause). 

Mr. YAMIN KHAN regretted that in promulgating the Bengal Ordinance, the 
Governor-General did not share his responsibility with the Indian Legislature. This Bill 
was to supplement that Ordinance, and what was more regrettable was that it bad come 
before this House with the recommendation that it be passed in the form as originally 
introduced. The necessary conclusion was that this Council had not the right to say that 
it agreed to this clause and was opposed to the other. Now, however the Governor 
General has taken upon himself the entire responsibility for the passage of ^ the Bill in 
the form as introduced and on the basis of facts which had been communicated to him 
by the Bengal Government, but which bad not been placed before this Council. In the 
cirenmstanoes it was not fair for this House to either oppose or support the present Bill, 
The only possible course was to leave the Bill to be passed by those members who wanted 
to share the responsibility with the Governor-General, He, for his part, was not prepared 
to accept the responsibility, because he was not convinced of the neces^y for the 
Ordinance. No doubt Lord Beading considered it necessary to pass the Bill as recom- 
mended ; but the procedure adopted by the members of this Council would have been very 
different if the Bill had come up before this Council in the first instance. On the other 
hand, it had been certified by the Governor-General. There must have been certain 
leasonB which made the Governor-General adopt this attitude ; but this Council was 
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not in poiwiiion of eren tbooe reasons. He therefore, left the Bill to be passed with the 
TOte of those who were in possession of the secret facts and felt that it mast be passed, 

Mr. NATSS4N said he conld not respond to the appoal of Mr. Cierar. He spoke, he 
said with a deep sense of responsibility and with a heavy heart. He confessed with 
shame that there was an anarchist movement in Bengal, the existence of which waa 
acknowledged by more than one leader of a well-known party. He condemned the 
anarchists, because they were enemies to India. It was nothing but illusion to suppose 
that self-government conld be achieved by anarchist methods. He did not share the ?iew 
that the Ordinance was aimed at Swarajists as such. He agreed that the anarchist must 
be put down, but he did not agree with Mr. Orerar that the Ordinance and the 
Suppiemeutaay Bill were the only methods of patting down anarchists. Facilities which 
were given even to Sir Boger Casement had been denied to the accused under this Act. 
While on the one hand the right of appeal had been conferred, on the other hand the 
ancient privilege of Habeas Corpus had been denied and the accused could be detained 
for any indefinite period. Much had been said of Lord Morley's views. Mr. Natesan 
argued that much water had flown under the bridge. It was a matter of deep regret 
that this Bill bad been brought before the Legislature at a time when the non-co-operators 
were becoming co-operators. The Bill would also become an Act , but he asked the 
Government to realise their responsibility in this matter. He urged the Government to 
see that the evidence against each accused be placed before the Commissioner and that 
all reasonable facilities be given to him to explain his innocence. He feared that by 
bringing this Bill, in the manner the Government bad done, they were thinning the ranks 
of the co-operators. He begged the Government not to convert India into another 
Ireland. Indians were for transforming the existing system of Government only by 
peaceful and legitimate methods and therefore nothing should be done which would 
mterfere in this, their noble task. He regretted he could not support the motion of 
Mr, Crerar. 

Bir D. r. BABVADHIKAB.I in a lengthy speech opposed the consideration of the 
Bill. He analysed the Ordinance in ^eat detail and said it was difficult to consider a 
measure of this character. He did not think that such an emergency bad arisen to 
warrant a measure of this description. Materials had not been placed before this 
Council to prove the necessity for the promulgation of the Ordinance and much less for 
the inclubiou of some provisions of the Bill, especially the removal of the right of Habeas 
('orpus. He was prepared to admit that there were revolutionary criminals in Bengal ; 
but he was not prepared to admit that there was a revolutionary movement for the 
furtherance of political wants and aspirations. Bir D. F. Barvadhikari then examined 
the Ordinance from the legal and constitutioiial aspect and complained that it has 
been brought before the House for consideration. Bir. P. C. Mitter, who was a party 
to the framing of the Bowlatt report, was opposed to the Ordinance Bill. He (the speaker) 
asked what was the necessity for providing for the removal of prisoners to other province, 
when there were endless number of jails within Bengal. He severely criticised the 
removal of the right of Habeas Corpus and said in the face of this provision he could 
not consider the right of appeal to the High Court as any very much hopeful provision. 
In conclusion he opposed the consideration of the Bill. 

Mr. VEDAMUBTHI regretted that owing to bis ill-health he was not able to take 
an active part in this session, but his ill-health could not prevent him from recording 
his protest against the introduction of the Bill. He was entirely opposed to the 
principles that underlay the Bill, and the policy enunciated in it. He held that the 
suspension of Habeas Corpus was a very extraordinary procedure which deprived a 
citisen of his most cherished right. Proceeding Mr. Yedamurtbi said that there was an 
impression in the country that the Council of State was a handmaid of the (Government 
of India and that it existed in the constitation only to register the decrees of the Govern- 
ment ^ Even this Council to-day was offered an ultimatum in the shape of not only a 
recommended Bill, but of a certified Bill by the Governor- General. It was an insult to 
the House to be called upon to pass the Bill at the point of the bayonet. It was a sheer 
waste of time to discuss the Bill as the Government had ooipe with the determination of 
not beinu convinced. Their discussion and adverse vote would not make the Government 
fieviate even by a hair’s breadth from the course they bad chalked out for themselves. The 
discussion would only be a farce. He felt that he could not therefore be party to the 
passing of the Bill and he declared that, to emphasise his protest against the Bill, he would 
withdraw from the House when the Bill was under discussion. 

After his sf^sech Mr. Vedamnrthi bundled up his papers and walked out of the 
Chamber with a bow to the chair. 
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SCr. KABAKDIKAB opposed the oonslderatioa pf the Bill, He said that the ^hole 
affair betfayed lack of trust by the Governmeut for the people of Bengal and also for their 
own judioiary. He saw no justifioation for toe Government to deprive their iudioiary 
of its powers. He referred to the Bengal Bill before .the local Coanoil of Bengal and 
how it was opposed by prominent public men of that provinoe. He then criticised the 
Bill under disenssioD in detail and said that High Courts should not be deprived of their 
powers. No case had been made out for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Aot, 

Lala Snkhbir SINHA also opposed the consideration of the Bill. He averred that he 
was not for any revolution in the coantry. Men of position and property wanted proteo* 
tion of life and property. It was a pity that in recommending this Bill the Governor- 
General had taken the entire responsibility for the passage of the Bill on himself. Ho had 
forgotten that the members of this House had some responsibility in the administration of 
the country. In regard to the promulgation of the Ordinance he did not consult the 
Central Legislature. There the matter rested and the responsibility rested with * the 
Governor-General. What was the use of this Council now discussing this Bill when it 
had been certified ? Therefore he thought that they should not consider the Bill on 
its merits, but leave it to the Government to do what they thought best for the country. 

The liaja of DIGHAPATHIa (Bengal) regretted that he was unable fo support the Bill, 
He feared this Bill would not have the desired effect but might have the opposite effect. 
There was nothing but martial law in Bengal and any man could at any time be arrested 
by the Police without any warrant. It was not right to punish the whole provinoe of 
Bengal for the crimes of a few. Already ninety persons had been arrested and detained 
for several months. The appointment of GommisBioners was a mere eye-wash. Moreover 
it was difficult to understand the necessity for a provision enabling the Government to 
transfer the prisouiTs from Bengal to jails outside Bengal. This would create unnecessary 
hardship to the prisoners. Concluding the liaja said he had received several communications 
from several associations in Bengal asking him to emphatically protest against this Bill. 

byed HAZA ALl said the right of appeal gjven to the accused dwindled into insigni- 
ficance before the su pension of the Hmbeus Corpus Act contained in Clause VI. The 
implication of this clause was very serious. A man conld be detained for any length 
of time without information against him being pat to the judicial scrutiny. The Repres- 
sive Laws Committee had clearly laid down that restraining the personal liberty without 
trial of any subject was inconsistent with the recent constitutional changes and therefore 
the committee recommended that to be repealed. Bection 491 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code expressly exempted action under the Bengal Regulation from liability to a writ 
of Hsebeus Corpus, because the Government bad declared that their policy was 
to confine their operation of the regulation within the strict limits proposed by the 
Repressive Laws Committee, that is, to be used only in the Frontier and backward tracts 
and not to be used in cases of internal commotion. But the Police of Bengal bad been given 
extraordinary powers to arrest any person without warrant. The very fact that these mea- 
sures were necessary showed that the Bengal Police was not so efficient as it ought to be. 
He, for one, would not give a carte blanche to the Bengal Government to order the Police to 
do things as they liked. He feared that under the Act a Police constable was a mightier 
individual than Bir Alexander Muddiman and Mr. Crerar. (Laughter.) 

Mr. V. RAttlADAS (Swarajist) said that two years ago this Council* was invited to 
co-operate with the Government in taxing the poor man by doubling his salt tax and the 
members very obligingly accepted the invitation of the Government. To-day they were 
invited once more to accede to the Viceroy’s view that this Black Bill was essential for 
the good of India. He declined to accept that invitation. Their co-operation was 
only wanted when something extraordinary was required to be done against the wishea 
of the whole country and of the Assembly. As to the utility of discussion and debate 
he argued that the r^'presentatives of Bengal and of India had unhesitatingly and in no 
uncertain terms condemned this Black Bill. After the rejection of three clauses of thia 
measure in its present obnoxious form, they could not reject the Bill, nor could they allow 
it to become law. He held therefore that there was no use of discussing and debating 
the clause of the Bill. Similarly it was no use to convince the bureaucracy who were 
the steel frame of the Indian constitution and who were not liable to change its views. 
He emphatically ehtered his protest against the misuse of Section 67-B df the Govern- 
ment of India Act. Concluding, the speaker felt that without doing any in justice to 
his electorate and without failing to discharge bis functions! he must withdraw . from 
the deliberation of the Council so far as the debate of thia Bill was concerned. 

After Mr, Ramdas had concluded his speech, he walked out of the (Jhamber, 

28(a) 
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After Mr. Bamdas has left the Chamber in protest against the passing of the Bill, 
Sir Alexander MUDDIHAN addressed the Conneil. He said that in bringing the Bill 
in the recommended form, there was no intention of treating this Honse in any other 
way than with the greatest respeoU He bad for sometime enioytd the henonr of presid- 
ing over the delilMrations of the Council of State and he would do nothing to lower 
the dignity and the »eat reputation which this Council enjoyed in India. It had been 
suggested that the Bill had been brought forward at the end of the session. That was 
not the fault of the Government. They had to lay the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act itself iMfore the two houses of Parliament for eight working days, and the Act 
itself received the sanction of His Majesty only on the 18th March. No surpise was 
.eprung on this Council as had been alleged by some members, because this had been 
before the Councillors since last Friday. Begarding the necessity for the Act itself 
6ir Alexandar Muddiman said, that the fact of a very serious terrorist conspiracy making 
the life of the man in the street intolerable, watadmitted. The ordinary law h^ broken 
•down. Juries had failed in their duty. The witnesses were intimidated and Bengal 
was sliding slowly towards that state which filled everyone in Bengal with sorrow, 
with horror some years ago. It had been argued that the action taken by the Government 
was not the right one, but no o ne had suggested any alternative. The Baja of Digapathia 
had stated that the situation in Bengal was something like the Martial Law regime, but 
under the Martial Law, the suspected peiuon could be shot. Did they want it in Bengal ? 

Concluding, the Home Member appealed to the Council to shoulder some part of the 
responsibility which attaches to the m aintenance of law and order in India. It had been 
■a charge repeated by those opposed to reforms in India that the legislatures did not 
favour any action taken by the Government for the maintenance of law and order. He 
did not suggest that this House should blindly without consideration endorse all that 
had been proposed. It was a matter on which the M embers must examine their own 
oonscience very closely, and see whether they were justified in refusing that support to 
the Government which it was the right of the Government to look for from the Central 
Legislature, and the House in particular. 

Mr. CBEBAB emphasised that there was a revolutionary conspiracy very well orga- 
nised and sustained. In support of ' this statement he pointed out that there had been 
large importation of ammunitions which could not be obtained by any legitimate means. 
Then there was distribution of a very large number of revolutionary publications, and 
thirdly there was manufacture of a highly efficient type of bomb. The object of these 
levolutionary organisations was the overthrow of the Government established in India 
by force and subvert the social organism which was the primary duty of the Government 
to support. 

Mr. Crarar's motion that the Bill he taken into consideration was put to vote and 
carried by 29 votes to 3. 

The 3 mmbirs were Messrs. E. Y. Bangaswamy Iyengar, B. P, Earandikar and 
Bukhbir Sinhs. The 29 m$mbirs were Sir NaiBslmba baima, fSir Mobamed Habibullab, Mr. 
Abbott, Bir Charles Mewatt, Mr. Berthould, Mr. Zahirudin, Mr. Dawn, Mr. Chadwick, Mr. 
McWattcrs, Mr. Cierar, Mr. Ley, Col. Patterson, Dewan Tekcband, Sir Umar Hay at Ehan, 
Bardar Charanjit Singh, Nawab of Lobaru, Mr. Shysm, B, Misra, Mr. E. N. Milter, 
Mr. Wild, Baja ofDomraon, Major Akbar Ehan of Hoti, Mr. Dutt, Mr Natesan, Mr. 
Ehaparde, Sir D. P. Sarbadhikari, Baja Digapathia, Mr. Baza Ali, Mr. D. C. Barua, and 
Ehan Sahib Amanali. 

After launch, that is, after Mr. Baza All's speech, the first three clauses were passed 
without any discussion. A short discussion ensued on Clause IV which autborises the 
Government to order custody of prisoners in jails outside Bengal, but this clause too was 
passed without any slight opposition. 

The last clause, that is, suspension of Hasbeus Corpus i^ct, was opposed by Mr, Baza 
Ali and Dr, Sarbadhikari, but the Home Member emphasised that they could not have 
revision of the grounds of action by a Judicial Tribunal when ex-bypothesi they were 
enacting a law in which they could not disclose the sources of information. The clause 
was put to vote and a few memlters said * No but no member churned division when the 
Bill (as recommended by the Qovernor-Genenu) was puf to vote and carried. Here again 
a few members said, * No*, but did not olaim division. 

The Council then adjourned sim dki 
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The Autumn Session 

SIMLA— 25TH AUGUST 1925. 

The Autumn Session of the Council of State commenced on tho 
23TH AUGUST in the Council Chamber at the Viceregal Lodge. Feeling 
references were made to the deaths of Lord Kawlinson, Mr. C. R. Das and 
Sir Surendranath Banerjea. 

A resolution moved by Mr. Khaparde for an enquiry into the condU 
tion of the piece-workers in Government presses was r^ected. 

A resolution of Sir O. P. Sarbadhikari for a delegation of a few elected 
members to form the nucleus of a convention to draft a cdnatitution for 
British India was postponed, as the Government motion on the Muddiman 
Report was going to be placed shortly before the House. 

On the 26TH AUGUST Six Government Bills were introduced in the 
Council of State without discussion. These included a Bill to supplement 
the Oudh Courts Act, 1925, a Bill to amend the Criminal Tribes Act, and 
a Bill to amend the Cotton Transport Act, 1923. By the latter Bill Local 
Governments were given some discretion in the matter of restricting the 
import of cotton in any protected area. 

Sir Narasimha Sarma introduced a Bill making very minor alterations 
in the Trusts Act, 18212; Electricity Act, 1910; Mines Act, 1918; Work- 
men's Compensation Act, 1923: Civil Procedure Code Amendment Act, 
1923 ; High Courts Jurisdiction Act, 1872 ; and the Criminal Procedure 
Code, 1892 ; and repealing the Burma Laws Act, i8>8. 

A Bill was then introduced supplementing certain provisions of the 
Madras, Bombay and Bengal Children Acts, which contain provisions 
affecting the appellate and revisional jurisdiction of the respective High 
Courts. It was held that such provisions are ultra vires of the local 
Legislature. Hence this validating measure. The last Bill introduced was 
one to amend the Ports Acts, 1908, by which the Government of India was 
empowered by notification to exempt, from the operation of Section 31 for 
any port, sailing vessels below a specified tonnage. 

The Oudh Court Bill. 

On the 3 1ST AUGUST, on the motion of Mr. CRERAR the Bill to 
supplement the Oudh Courts Act, 1923, was taken into consideration. Dr. 
Dwarkanath Mitter moved a series of amendments for the addition of the 
words ** or Chief Court" alter the words High Court" in several clauses 
of the schedule to the Bill. He pointed out that without such additions the 
position was not clear, especially in regard to the rule-making powers of 
High Courts. 

Sir Narasimha SARMA said that the Government of India had followed 
exactly those sections which had been referred to in the Oudh Courts Act. 
The High Courts, constituted under the Government of India Act and the 
Chief Court of Oudh, would have to appoint a rule-making committee and 
would have to take the committee’s report into consideration before the 
rules were framed, whereas in the case of other Courts the constitution of 
a committee was nut compulsory before the rules were made. Moreover, 
the expression includes a Chief Court under the General High Court Clauses 
Act. 

Syed RAZA ALL on behalf of the people of Oudh, expressed gratitude 
to the Government for establishing a Chief Court for Oudh. He looked for- 
ward to a time when the Chief Court would be raised to the status of a 
chartered High Court at Lucknow, the jurisdiction including some western 
distsicts of Agra Province. The Bill was then passed. • 

29 
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The Council next paeied without discueeion the Criminal Tribes Act 
{Amendment) BilL the Cotton Transport Act (Amendment) Bill, the Bill 
amending certain minor enactments and repealing certain others, the Bill 
supplementing certain provisions of the Madras, Bengal and Bombay 
Children Acts and the Bill amending the Port Act of 1908. 

The Opium Evil. 

On the iST SEPTEMBER Sir Devaprasad SARBADHIKARI proposed 
that the area for the cultivation of opium be restricted and brought under 
stricter control, and the practice of making advances to cultivators dis* 
continued from next season. 

Mr. McWATTERS said that in seven years the area of cultivation had 
been reduced from 200,000 acres to x 16,000 and the Government bad 
arranged to reduce cultivation next year to 74,000 acres. The Government 
were considering the question of concentrating cultivation in ceitain areas 
in order to bring it under stricter control. Moreover, the rate of payment 
to the cultivator had been reduced from Rs. 15 to Rs. 13 per seer. The 
average revenue from opium had been also reduced from Rs » crores to 
Rs. X14 lakhs. Export was allowed only under the licence system. Export 
would be stopped to those coutitries where opium found its way into 
illicit channels. He announced that an independent committee of the 
League of Nations would visit India and the Government would allow 
them to examine their system. The age-long practice of making advances 
to cultivators must continue, as otherwise the cultivators would be in danger 
of getting into the bands of money-lenders. 

A suggestion for the adjournment of the discussion till next session was 
negatived. The first part of the resolution suggesting restriction of the area 
of cultivation was lost by 29 votes to xi, while the other part was rejected. 

Mr. Yamin Khan next introduced a Bill to amend the intenst Act, 
which aimed at preventing the accumulation of interest. 

On the 2ND SEPTEMBER Sir Henry MONCRIEFF SMITH, as 
Piesideot of the Statute Law Revision Committee and Chairman of the 
Joint Committee on the Bill to consolidate the law applicable to intestate 
and testamentary succession, moved for consideration of the Bill as it 
•emerged from the Joint Committee. 

Sir Henry said : The Bill, introduced two year ago by Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, purported to be a measure of consolidation. The Bill now before 
the Council had brought together all scattered law on the subject of intestate 
and testamentary succession and a large number of textual amendments 
had been made which were merely of a drafting nature. The Bill was 
passsed. 


epeal of Repressive aws. 

On the 3RD SEPTEMBER a heated debate was held in the Council of 
State on the motion of Mr. RAMDAS, Swarajist, for consideration of 
Mr. Patel's Bill passed in the Legislative Assembly last March repealing five 
special^ enactments, including the Bengal and Madras Regulations and the 
Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act. 

An attempt by Dr. Dwarkanaib Mitter for reference of the Bill 
to the Select Committee was also opposed as the Government would not 
commit jtself to the prindifie of repeal when the ordinary law was not 
sufficient to deal with ofiencea against the State. 

Non-officials, inclhding Sir Devaprasad Sarbadbikari and Mr. K. C. 
Roy, emphasised that the Assembly bad carried the Bill as a ^rty measure, 
designed to create a political effect, and no detailed consideration had been 
given to the 1:ecommendatioD8 of the Repressive Laws Committee. By 
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agreeing to the Committee stage the Bill coaid be shaped io acceptable form, 
and the powers necessary for the Government to deal with dangerona 
offences against the State would be maintained. 

The motion for a Select Committee was lost by 30 votes to X3« 

In the discussion for consideration of the Bill a large number of speakers 
participated. Mr. RAMDAS, relying on statements in the Sapru Committee's 
report, pleaded for repeal of all five enactments, some of which, he alleged, 
were being applied by the Government for the suppression of all forms of 
political agitation. 

Syed RAZA ALI. who remained neutral, justified his action by stating 
that while on the one hand Mr. Ramdas wanted a repeal of all five en- 
actments. the Government, on the other, opposed even a Committee for 
consideration. 

Sir Maneckjee DADABHOY opposed the Bill as a repeal of the enact- 
ments would result in anarchy, bloodshed and riots in the country, thereby 
impeding industrial, agricultural and commercial progress. 

Messrs. Karandikar and Khaparde, supporting the Bill, pointed out 
that repeal of the enactments would not weaken the hands of the Govern- 
ment, as the Governor-General could promulgate ordinances in 24 hours 
whenever an emergency arose. 

Mr. CRERAR, Home Secretary, opposed the motion. While he acknow- 
ledged Mr. Ramdas's moderation he did not agree that the Bill was moderate. 
The Bill before the House did not contain the enactments which were 
included in it when the original Bill was before the Assembly. The 
Assembly removed the Punjab Murderous Outrages Act from among the 
proposed measures for repeal and there was partial mitigation of the original 
Bill in so far as it affected the Moplah Outrages Act, but Mr. Patel had told 
the Assembly that he would introduce another Bill for the repeal of these 
two as well. In so far as the laws mentioned in the present Bill were 
concerned, they undoubtedly conferred upon the Government the power 
of committing to custody without a regular form of judicial trial. Mr. 
Crerar shared repugnance in the feature of the laws in question, but it 
was only hard necessity which compelled the Government to retain them 
on the statute book. The Repressive Laws Committee's report should be 
taken as a whole. 

The Committee were themselves very much impressed by apprehen- 
sions of the future and, indeed, the ink was hardly dry when they had the 
Moplah rebellion, which was followed by a recrudescence of revolutionary 
activities in Bengal and the discovery of a Communist conspiracy in India. 
The judgment of the High Court in the Cawnpore Conspiracy case would 
reveal that the dangerous Communist conspiracy was not a thing of bureau- 
cratic imagination. It bad been alleged that these measures were archaic, 
antiquated and obsolete. They were not more archaic than revolution, 
not more antiquated than conspiracy and not more obsolete than assassin- 
tion. 

Retention of these laws was due to a very real danger. Persistent 
attempts had been made from foreign sources to introduce in India propa- 
ganda against India's peace and security as a whole and not merely on the 
frontiers. There was subversive propaganda in the form of incitements to 
murder and rebellion and in the concrete form of illicit arms and^ ammuni- 
tion. That was a danger which could not be lightly diminished, ‘'especially 
when they referred to the case of China where the trouble was due to 
Communist activities. Mr. Crerar added The Government of India have 
documentary proof to show that attempts have been made and are being 
made by Communist elements in China to secure connection with India." 
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Proceedings the Home Secretary asked the House to consider the inter* 
national obligations ol the British Government in India with regard to its 
own nndesirableSs that is* those personSs like Indian Communist agenta 
who were very recently in Germany. The German Government bad applied 
to the Government of India to receive tho#e agents on the ground that 
their activities were dangerous to the German State. The Government of 
India were bound to receive these agents back to Indian shores, but could 
the Government allow them to carry on their propaganda. 

Concluding; Mr. Crerar said the real object of the Bill was not to im- 
prove the statute book but to impair the Government's power and weaken 
^eir responsibility. The obligations of the Government must be accepted 
and vindicated. No honest Government whether in its own interest and 
of the peoples committed to its charge or in the interests of its successors 
in title and liability can possibly be met with an aggression of this character 
and omit to repel it by every means in its power. 

The motion for consideration of the Bill was put and lost, 9 voting 
for and 29 against it, 

Mr.PhirozeC. SETHNA introduced his Bill to amend the Transfer 
of Property Act 1882. The object of the Bill was to amend Section 123 
by providing an exception clause dealing with gifts. 

On the 7TH SEPTEMBER the business of the Council of State was 
purely official and lasted only half an hour. After interpellations, Mr. 
Crerar moved for consideration of the Civil Procedure Amendment 
Code Bill 1908. There was no discussion and the .Bill was passed. 
Similarly the Council agreed to the passage of the Bill to amend the Religi- 
ous Endowments Act, 1863, which was brought forward in consequence of 
the recommendation of the Civil Justice Committee. 

Mr. McWATTERS, in moving for consideration of the Bill amending the 
law relating to salt and salt revenue, said that its object was to bring under 
direct control of the Central Government the administration of salt in the 
Madras and Bombay presidencies. Apart from afiording administrative 
convenience the Bill was in strict accordance 1;?ith the spirit of the Reformed 
Constitution. Ihe Council again without discussion passed this Bill. 

The Bill conferring certain exemptions on members of legislative bodies 
was then taktn into consideration by the Council at the instance of Mr. 
Crerar and passed, as was also the Sikh Gurdwara Act Supplementary Bill. 

Indianiiation of High Commissioners Office. 

On the 8TH SEPTEMBER Mr. Sethna moved that steps be taken 
to Indianise the staff and establishment of the High Commissioner in 
London. 

The debate lasted more than two hours and the motion was carried, 
with an amendment by Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy suggesting that Indianisa- 
tion must be carried out as far as is compatible with economy and efficiency, 
and must take place among the higher staff and establishment. 

Transfer of Property Act. 

Mr. SETHNA, in moving for consideration of his Bill to amend the 
Transfer of Property Act, sa^ the object was to clear the doubt that at 
present existed whether assignments without consideration of certain 
actionaUe claims— those, for example, which consisted in life-policies, were 
governed by Section 123 or by Section 130 of the Act. It stood to reason 
that when a man assigned his life insurance policy to his wife» or other 
relative, a mere written instrument ought to suffice, and that be should 
not be put to the trouble and expense of getting the Instrument registered. 
But Section t&3 was capable of an interpretation by which registration 
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might be made compuliory, though unnecesaarily. in the case oi written 
^strnments transferring without consideration actionable claims. This 
inconsistency might be removed by adding an exception to Section 123. 

At the instance of Mr. Chadwick certain drafting amendments to give 
effect to * the intentions of the mover were made and the Bill as amended 
was passed. 

Women's Franchise Rules. 

On the 9TH SEPTEMBER Mr. CRERAR, in asking the acceptance of 
the Council of State to amendments being made in the electoral rules as re- 
commended by the Majority Report of the Muddiman Committee explained 
the history of the. case by quoting recommendations of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee. These recommendations referred only to franchise, that is. to the 
adtnission of women to electoral rolls as voters. There was no reference to 
their standing as candidates either for local Councils or to the Central Legis- 
lature. The Joint Select Committee expressly contemplated that the initia- 
tive in this matter must come from the Legislatures. The electoral rules 
provide that on a resolution passed by the Council recommending sex dis- 
qualification for registration to be removed in respect of women the Govern- 
ment should make regulations accordingly. In so far as admission of women 
to the franchise to vote was concerned no further amendment of the electoral 
rules than contemplated in the present resolution, either in the case of 
Provincial Councils or in the case of the Central Legislature was necessary. 
If the disqualification in respect of standing as a candidate for the Council 
ot State was proposed to be removed then there should be a specific and 
separate resolution and the Provincial Councils must also pass similar 
concurrent resolutions. So far Bombay. Madras, the United Provinces and 
Bengal had passed such resolutions and Burma stood on a difierent footing. 
If a resolution to remove that disqualification was actually passed in this 
Council then it would apply in the case of these Provinces and would not 
apply to the other Provinces unless and until the Councils in those 
Provinces, also passed similar resolutions. The question was whether the 
Council endorsed the recommendations of the Reforms Enquiry Committee 
Biat the electoral rules should be amended in such manner that if this 
Council subsequently passed a resolution removing the restrictions regarding 
standing as candidates and if the necessary concurrent resolutions were 
obtained in the local legislatures then disqualification could be removed. 

The resolution was su^equently carried. 

bounty for Steel Industry. 

The Council then discussed a Government resolution proposing pay- 
ment of a bounty to the steel industry up to Rs. 60 lakhs for 18 months 
from the 1st October, 1925, to the 31st March. 1927 , the bounty being 
at the rate of Rs. 12 per ton. 

Mr. Chadwick said the case for a bounty rested on three-fifths of the 
quantity produced by the industry and pointed out that if Rs. 60 lakhs 
were granted it would considerably help the industry to establish itself. 
At the same time there was ueed for a reduction of the works cost and it 
the Government's anticipations proved true the Tata Company would earn 
a profit very soon. 

Non-official members gave general support to the resolution which was 
eventually carried. 

Indians in South Africa. . 

On the loTH SEPTEMBER the position of Indians in South Aiiica. 
with particular reference to the Areas Reservation and Immigration ana 
Registration Bill, at that time on the anvil of the South African Parlia- 
ment, was discussed in the Council oi State on the^ motion of Sir 
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Devapntiad Sarbadhikarl, who urged immediate steps to secure and safe* 
guard the rights of Indians* 

Mr. Natesan and Mr. Ramdas Pantniu described the Bill before the 
South African Parliament as a direct Tiolation of the Smutfl-Gandhi agree- 
ment, and. if passed, the rights and privileges of Indians both born and 
domiciled there, would be taken away. Mr. Karandikar said the prestige of 
the British Empire was involved. Sir Umar Hayat Khan suggested repatria- 
tion if the problem could not be solved otherwise. 

Mr. K. C. Roy strongly supported the proposal for a round-table con* 
ference, first suggested by Mr. Thomson (ex-Colonial Secretary) and said 
there was a clear case for intervention by His Majesty’s Government so 
that there could be a solution, not in the interests of Indians alone, nor 
in the interests of South Africa alone, but in the bigger interests of the 
Birtish Empire. 

Mian Sir Fazl-i-Hussain accepted the motion and said that although 
the position was delicate, because South Africa was a self-governing 
Dominion, yet the door for negotiation was not still closed. When 
Iht^ Indian Government were. negotiating for a round-table conference 
a bombshell, in the form of the Reservation of Areas Bill, was introduced 
in the South African Parliament. The Standing Emigration Committee, 
as well as Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikari and Messrs. Motilal Nehru and 
Jinnah were of opinion that the Indian Government should use its good 
offices for a better understanding between India and South Africa and not 
for the intervention of higher authorities in the internal afiairs of South 
Africa. The Government of India had already expressed disapproval of 
the Bi'l to the South African Government, and would follow it up with a 
detailed representation. The Government would try to secure justice and 
fair play, and not concessions. 

Age of Consent Bill. 

The Council next passed the Age of Consent Bill as passed by the 
Legislative Assembly with a minor amendment. There was a heated debate 
on the proposed age-limit in the case of marital relations, but it was accepted 
by a majority. 

The Reforms Enquiry Committee Report. 

On the itTH SEPTEMBER the Muddiman Report came up for 
discussion in the Council of State. Mr. CRERAR, Home Secretary, in moving 
the Government resolution for acceptance of the Majority Report 
asked the Council to see the problem in its true perspective not only of 
dimension, but of time. From the amendments to the resolution on the 
agenda it was clear that the leaders of all political thought in India had 
themselves definitely declared that the political progress of India 
must proceed on and be governed by these principles, but the Council 
must recognise the vast dimensions of the common enterprise. Durable 
institutions were of slow growth. He was not suggesting that India must 
wait for centuries to achieve her goal, but he pointed out that the inception 
of reiponsible government in India was not yet six years old. 

There were legal and constitutional conditions inherent in the task itself. 
The first of these was sufficiently recited in the preamble to the Government 
of India Act, which states the fundamental doctrine of the responsibility of 
Parliament and that the time and manner of each advance can be determined 
only by J^tiiament, All responsible public opinion, however divergent in 
other matters, was agreed or, at least, was prepared to accept it as the basis 
of all practical discussion. We must satisfy Parliament,*’ said Mr. Crerar. 
** We must sarisfy the tribunal that Parliament is to set op to examine and 
report on all dams and all evidence of every step that we propose should 
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te Wo use to the full all the resoufcea in our posoosdoo. 

dxacarding none hll Its utility has been fully tried and found wanti^^ The 

f requir^ by the Secretary of Stote and the Viceroy 
ifnS stipulabon made by one party to the negotiation, but a plate 

^ * fundamental condition for the solution of the 

problem which lies before us both, and without which neither can succeed* 
I, therefore, mvitc the Council to consider the resolution in this spirit/* 

Mr. SETHN A then moved bis amendment, which was substantially the 
same as Pandit Motilal Nehru's amendment in the Assembly. 


Mr. RAMDAS said his amendment was also on the lines of Mr. Sethna's 
amendment. He felt that the Government had no legal or moral right to 
continue to keep India as a dependency. 


Sir Devaprasad SARBADHIKARI then moved his amendment suggest- 
ing a convention and otherwise materially covering the ground of Mr. 
Sethna's amendment. 


Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN expressed disapointment at Mr. Sethna's 
speech. He regretted the reflection cast on the Maharaja or Burdwan who 
was one of the biggest zemindars in Bengal and had therefore as great a 
stake in the country as Mr. Sethna. He particularly regretted the prejudices 
against Indians who had been in the service of the Crown. If that was to 
continue India would not be as well served as in the past The Minority 
Report had made only one recommendation, that the Constitution be ended 
and another Constitution be suggested by a Royal Commission. This House 
consisted of practical men, to whom he appealed to take a practical vitw 
of the situation. 


Sir Maneckjee DADABHOY supported the Majority Report of the 
Muddiman Committee and regretted that be could not agree with the amend- 
ments of either Mr, Sethna or Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikari. He did not 
want to discuss whether the majority was really a minority, but he accepted 
what was practicable and attainable, and not what was chimerical. The pro- 
posals of the Minority Report went beyond the scope and purpose of the Act, 
as their ultimate recommendation was the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
aion. it was surprising that two signatories to the Minority Report should 
have supported the amendment of Pundit Motilal Nehru, because the pro- 
posals contained therein were matters for separate consideration and were 
irrelevant as amendments to the Government resolution, which had reference 
only to improvements in the Gevernment machinery by rule-making powe'S. 
These amendments could not be moved constitutionally in the face of the 
preamble to the Act. The amendment asked for immediate full responsible 
Government, if not Dominion Government. Was it right or within the power 
of the Council of State to come forward with a catalogue of these formidable 
demands and ask by a stroke of the pen that the present Constitution should 
be set aside, and that a new Constitution should be given ? Even the 
authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report did not contemplate such a 
demand. Concluding, Sir Maneckjee said : I have a large stake in the 
prosperity of this country. I yield to none, uot ev(*n to Mr. Ramdas. in 
my love of country, but 1 believe that the policy adopted in these amend- 
ments, which are intended to defeat the main resolution of Mr. Crerar, is 
unwise and short-sighted. 

Sir William CURRIE said that the busine s cornmunities Wknted the 
politicians to inspire confidence in their sense of responsibility* Business- 
men wanted peace and quiet to carry on their avocations, if politicians 
could prove within the next two years their real desire to co-operate and 
that the minority would be protected and that business eould carry . on 
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peacelotty* then Indian's political aspirations would not be opposed by the 
European commercial community. 

Mr. KARANDIKAR said the difference between the Majority and the 
Minority lay in that one depended on the preamble white the other on the 
right of India to determine the stages of her advance by herself. Why 
should the amendment frighten Parliament out of its wits? It was put 
forward loyally in the interests of Great Britain and of greater India. 

Dr. Dwaskanath MITTER disagreed with Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy that 
the amendment offered an ultimatum. He however believed that as destiny 
had placed them under British rule they must accept the position in the 
preamble and depend upon the good wishes of Parliament for a future 
advance. 

After a few more speeches the Council adjourned for the next day. 

On the 12TH SEPTEMBER the Council <of State concluded the debate 
on the Muddiman Committee Report. 

Mr. K. C. ROY moved the addition of the following rider to Mr. Crerar's 
resolution And that he do consider and recommend the appointment of a 
Royal Commissioni or any other suitable agency, not later than ic^27.*' Mr. 
Roy said that several members of the Assembly, particularly Pundit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya. had urged the appointment specifically of a Royal Com- 
mission. The Home Member admitted the day before that if co-operation was 
forthcoming, there was no reason why the Commission should not be appoint- 
ed earlier than 1929. Sir Basil Blackett bad also, in another place, indicated 
the same view. Mr. Roy believed that co-operation was forthcoming, and 
that the Swarajists were doing useful work as members of the various com- 
mittees and in the Assembly. Acceptance of the proposal would mean a 
great gesture on the part of His Majesty's Government, and he appealed to 
the Home Secretary to accept his amendment on behalf of the Government 
and thereby record the necessary gesture. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN. in opposing the amendmqpt congratulated 
Mr. K. C. Roy on his wise speech. The date of the Royal Commission, he 
said, was not so important as what the Commission was to go into. That 
material was not available now. What was required was not the capacity 
of the electorates alone, tried even thrice, but the sense of responsibility 
shown by the members of all legislative bodies sent up by the electorates 
in working the existing machinery. As Lord Birkenhead had dearly 
pointed out, there must be evidence of a genuine desire to co-operate with 
the Government in making the best of the existing Constitution. No doubt 
the Council of State had co-operated, but the co-operation received in other 
quarters was not encouraging, especially in Bengal and the Cental Provinces 
Legislative Council, where there was no attempt to work the Reforms 
granted by the Government of India Act. The test for an acceleration of 
constitutional progress must be facts: and the Government could not now 
commit itself to any date named in the amendment. The popular leaders 
shculd endeavour to bring the Royal Commission earlier by earnestly 
working the present Act fully and producing convincing material. 

Sir Devaprasad SARBADHIKARI opposed ' the amendment because it 
impli^ acceptance of the preamide. Reference had been made to the 
necessity of working the present machinery fully, but there was a great 
divergence of opinion about the possibility of working Dyarchy. 

Mr. K. V. Rangaswami IYENGAR also opposed the amendment because 
no Royal Commission was needed to find out what India wanted. India's 
demands had been repeatedly put forward and were already well known. 

Mr. ROYcWithdrew, bis purpose in eliciting the opinion of the House on 
the subject having been served. 
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Syed RAZA ALl moved a rider propoaing that the Government ehoold 
also take into careful consideration the recommendations contained in the 
Minority Report. He recalled that Sir Fazl-i-Hussain, as a Minister in the 
Punjab, had asked for the unitary system of government in the Provinces 
by the abolition of Dyarchy and partial responsibility in the Central Govern- 
ment. This showed the Indian view. Mr. Raza All however felt that both 
the Majority and the Minority bad put their cases very well. The com* 
munal question was partly dealt with by the reports. He emphatically 
stated that the allegation that the Government was responsible for or pro- 
moted communal differences was entirely without foundation. Appeals had 
been made by the Government for co-operation and goodwill. Had not 
the Council of State supported the Government in the maintenance of law 
and order throughout ? Had they not come to the help of the Government 
when the Assembly had rejected the Priuces’ Protection Bill, the Finance 
Bills of 1923 and 1924 and even the* Special Laws Repeal Bill ? 

Mr. CRERAR regretted he could not accept the amendment, altbougb 
he appreciated the courtesy of the observations made by Mr. Raza Ali. 
In a very few cases the majority went beyond the minority, and in others 
the minority went beyond the majority. The difference between the 
majority and the minority was largely one of method and expediency. Syed 
Raza Ali, in the first ^rt of his amendment, wanted the Government to 
give effect to all the Majority recommendations. The Government would 
do this as they had been endeavouring to do, but it was difficult for the 
Government to accept the Minority Report, because the recommendations 
of the Minority had not been correctly understood. For, while accepting 
the recommendations of the Majority Report, the Minority, at the same 
time, stated that there could be no improvement without an enquiry by a 
Royal Commission. The Government could not commit themselves to the 
actual implications of this amendment, although the Government had 
every desire to show a spirit of reciprocity and good-will to the Council for 
the assistance it had rendered. The Government rejoiced that wise counsels 
had prevailedT in the House and would rejoice still further if they prevailed 
still more by accepting the Government resolution as it was. 

Mr, R AMO ASS welcomed the amendment because it Jtiad given 
an opportunity for the Government to refuse Mr. Raza All's offer of co- 
operation except on its own terms. The attitude of the Government bad 
shown to the Council of State that the co-operation which the Government 
often talked about was to be ali one-sided. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN, replying, noted Mr. Ramdas's confession. 
The latter had supported neither the Majority nor the Minority. If Dyarchy 
had promoted communal differences, then it had brought the people to 
a sense of the realities of the situation. What was the cause of communal 
differences ? The cause was that the power of the vote was being realised, 
and that the loaves and fishes of office were being divided and the people 
were getting familiar with hard facts. It was not by controversy, and not 
by speeches that these matters were brought to their notice, but by the 
hard logic of facts. 

Mr. Raza All's amendment was rejected by 28 votes to 7* Crerat^s 
resolution was then put and was carried by 28 votes to 7. 

On the 14TH SEPTEMBER the Council of State dealt with official 
business. The Bill to amend the law relating to the carriage of gpods by sea 
was passed. Mr. Chadwick briefly explained minor changes. He characterized 
the Bill as useful and said it was passed unanimously by the Assembly. 

The Council then passed without discussion the Provident Fund 
(Amendment) Bill and the Opium Bill as passed by the Assembly. 

SO 
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The Coal Giadiag Bill. 

Mr. CHADWICK next moved for the consideration of the Coal Grading 
Bill as passed by the Assembly. 

Sir Maneckjee DADABHOY welcomed the Bill. The coal trade, he said* 
had been in five years. It was a matter of controversy now whether the 
Government were justified in putting an embargo on the coal trade. It was 
regarded by many that it ruined the trade. Coal was the basis of all 
industries in India and he congratulated the Government on their under- 
taking the proposed legislation. The Bill followed the provisions of the 
South African and Australian Coal Acts. 

Sir Devaprasad SARBADHIKARI observed that railway freights made 
it impossible for Indian coal to compete successfully with foreign coal even in 
India. He asked for a fresh assurance from the Govt, that the larger ques- 
tion of the coal trade would be referred to. the Tariff Board at an early date. 

Mr. CHADWICK, replying, thanked the Council for their support. The 
measure dealt with one section of the coal trade only and that was the 
question of the export trade. He repeated the assurance given by Sir 
Charles Innes in the Assembly that the question of .the coal trade would be 
referred to the Tariff Board at the earliest opportunity, but as whatever 
the Tariff Board recommended would have nothing to do with the question 
of the export trade, he asked the House to pass the Bill. 

After a minor drafting amendment moved by him had been accepted, 
the Bill, as amended, was passed. 

On the 15TH SEPTEMBER Lala RAMSARANDAS’S resolution sug- 
gesting a special concession on coal freights in the case of journeys of 500 
miles and above was carried by the House. The Government opposed the 
resolution, but did not challenge a division. 

Use of Fire-arms. 

Mr. V. R AMD ASS moved for consideration of Mr, Rangachariar's Bill 
* passed in the Assembly on the 9th September, providing th^t when fire- 
arms are used for dispersing an assembly, preliminary warning should in 
certain circumstances be given. Mr. Ramdass asked the House to remember 
that authors of this measure were not wicked Swarajists like himself — 
{laughter)-T-but Mr. Sastri and Mr. Rangachariar who could not be said to 
have been actuated by any desire to weaken the hands of the Government. 
He was aware that the Government would not allow its officers to inflict 
any more injury than was necessary, or to destroy human life, except to 
the extent that was absolutely necessary to avoid a greater danger to the 
community, but public feeling was strongly for the Bill. Mr. Ramdass 
explained the necessity of every section being included in the Bill in order 
to avoid unnecessary bloodshed, to protect innocent victims against the 
unlawful use of firearms. 

Mr. CRERAR, while acknowledging Mr, Ramdas's persuasive eloquence, 
opposed the motion, although the Government was in full sympathy with 
the humane consideration involved. What was wanted in regard to any 
riot was prompt, resolute, cool, responsible and intelligent action of an 
officer,* but the Bill interfered with an officer in all these respects. It bad 
been pointed out that this Bill was framed on the lines of the English Law. 
Under the Law of England every citizen bad a positive obligation of taking 
the necessary initiative in suppressing disorder. The English Law also laid 
down tbat« any person who remained after a proclamation bad been read 
by a magistrate was a felon. The present Bill did not protect the law- 
abiding citizens, it did not certainly protect the officers, bnt it protected 
the rioters. The effect of the Bill was that not only the initiative of the 
officers would be gone and they would be reducM to. machines, but the 
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Police would be pceveuted from attacking in certain cases a gang oi dacoita 
whom they had laboured hard to pursue. Then, under the Bill a report was 
essential and most be submitted to the Local Government within S4 hours. 
In cases of riot it generally took three or four days to ascertain the 
facts. Of what value would a report be if it was prepared within 24 hours ? 
Moreover, the report was to be a public document and could be used 
against the officer who prepared it. because the last sub-clause allowed 
prosecution against the officer without the permission of the Local Goverh* 
ment. Could any officer report fact which he knew would be used 
against himself in a criminal court ? There was no equity nor reason in 
the last sub-clause. By such a provision officers would be deprived of a 
measure of protection which they now enjoyed. In India the position in 
this matter was very difierent from that in England. Riots took place in 
which communal passions were roused and popular passions were inflamed* 
These feelings took a long time to subside, and while that exacerbation of 
feeling continued, while the odium of having fired was still there, Mr. Ramdas 
proposed to expose the officer to prejudiced attacks of those who might 
find it convenient to take advantage of the situation in order to take 
some revenge. If the Bill was passed it would discourage those who were 
responsible for the maintenance of order and be a source of encouragement 
to those who were out to break the law. 

Eventually, after a long debate, the motion for consideration was lost 
without being pressed to a division. 

On the z6TH SEPTEMBER the Council of State held its last businesa 
sitting when official busiuess was transacted. 

Bamboo Paper Protection Bill. 

Mr. CHADWICK, in moving for consideration of the Bamboo Paper 
Industry Protection Bill, said that had it not been for recent developments 
which were indicative of th*e great potentialities of the bamboo paper 
industry at a moderate cost this Bill would not have been brought forward. 
The results obtained by the Niabatt Mill out of bamboo pulp were very 
striking and it was possible that India would not only in the near 
future be self-supporting, but also be in a position to export paper to other 
countries. At present unless the bamboo paper industry was protected it 
would fail under the stress of foreign competition, if the industry did 
not make a success of their process then nothing would prevent the Legisla- 
ture and the Government from withdrawing the proposed protection. 
As regards super-calendered paper being exempted from the protective duty, 
the Government would, through the departmental committee, consult paper 
manufactures and newspaper representatives. 

Sir Maneckjee DADABHOY supported the moRon because, as a Protec- 
tionist, he was in sympathy with an industry which needed their special 
commisseration, not only because it helped them during the war but also 
because it was a means of spreading knowledge. He, however, wanted to 
know why the preamble referred to protection for the bamboo paper 
industry only while the tenour of Mr. Chadwick's speech indicated protec- 
tion to all kinds of the paper industry. He also wanted to know what 
would be the difierence between the present revenue under 15 per cent, 
ad -valorem and a specific duty of one anna per pound. 

Sir Devaprasad SARBADHlKARl doubted whether the proposed pro- 
tection would be adequate when compared with the possibility* of foreign 
manufacturers reducing their prices in order to dump their goods. Sir 
Devaprasad put in a vigorous plea on behalf of the smaller newspaper, 
especially the Vernacular Press when the Govt, took into consideration the 
question of exempting from the protective duty super-cafiendered paper, ^ 
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Mr. RAMDASS topportiiig coasideratioB of the Bill pleaded for a 
Joan or subsidy to the Carnatic Paper Mill at Rajamandry, which 
according to the Tarifi Board, should receive help if the success of the soda 
process on a commercial scale was to be decided. 

The Bill was then taken into consideration and passed without altera- 
tion. 

. Sir Narasimha SARMA asked for consideration of the Limitaton Act 
(Amendment) Bill as passed by the Legislative Assembly with the main 
abject of extehding the period of limitation in the case of certain suits 
from six months to one year. The Bill was considered and passed without 
alteration. 

Standing Committees on Communal Legislation 

Mr. CRERAR then moved : ** This Council recommends to the Gover- 

nor-Genexal-in-Council that in order to give efiect to the recommendation in 
Para. 120 of the report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee, the Indian 
Legislative Rules and the Standing Orders of this House be amended 
so as to provide as follows ; (a) The standing committees, one to deal 
with Bill relating to Hindu Law and the other with Bills relating to 
Mahomedan Law, shall be appointed ; (b) appointments to these committees 
shall be made by a committee of selection, the members of which shall 
be appointed at one of the first meetings of the Council to be held in each 
year, and should hold office for one year from the date of nomination ; 
(c) the committee of selection shall consist of the President and the 
Leader of the House, supplemented up to a total number of six members on 
a motion moved by the Leader of the House so as to represent the main 
divisions of opinion in this House ; (d) the Standing Committee for Bills 
relating to Hindu Law shall consist of the Hon. the Home Member, the 
Hon. the Law Member (if they are members of the Council) and Hindu 
members, nominated by the committee of selection so as to include persons 
well versed in Hindu Law, and representatives both of the orthodox and 
reforming sections of the Hindu community ; (e) the constitution of the 

Standing Committee for Mahomedan Law shall be similar to that of the 
Committee on Hindu Law, except for the substitution of 10 Mahomedan 
members for 15 Hindu members; (f) the members of each Standing 
Committee shall hold office for one year, but may be re-nominated by the 
committee of selection in successive years; (g) a Bill which has been 
referred to the Standing Committee or a special Select Committee in the 
House shall not be referred to the Standing Committee or special Select 
Committee in the other House ; (h) as soon as leave is given to introduce 
a Bill other than a Government Bill, and subject to Para (g) as soon as a 
Bill other than a Government Bill which has been passed by the other 
House is laid on the table of this House, if the Bill is certified by the 
President to relate to Hindu or Mahomedan Law, it shall be referred to 
the Standing Committee concerned without further motion; (i) The 
standing committee shall have power to examine witnesses and to circulate 
a Bill, but when it directs circulation the fact shall be reported to the 
Counci); (j) further procedure in the Council after report of the Standing 
Committee is received shall be the same as the procedure on receipt of the 
report of a Select Committee.** The resolution was adopted. 

Business having concluded the Council then adjourned till the next 
day, the lyTH SEPTEMBER, when H. E. the Viceroy addressed the Council 
and aimouBCed its dissolution. 



Madras Legislative Council 

MADRAS— •3RD FEBRUARY 1925. 

The electioD of the President of the Madras Legislative Council was 
held on the 3RD FEBRUARY when the Council assembled with a full 
attendance of membersi Dewan Bahadur Swamikannu Pillay occupying the 
Chair. The first item on the agenda was the election of the President. Only 
two candidates stood for election, namely Dewan Bahadur Swamikannu Pillay 
and Rao Bahadur A. S. Krishna Rao. 

After the President had announced the names of the candidates for 
election the House proceeded with the election which was done by ballot. 
Dewan Bahadur Swamikannu Pillay secured 64 votes and R. B. A. S. Krishna 
Rao 42. The election of Dewan Bahadur Swamikannu Pillay having received 
the approval of His Excellency the Governor Mr. Swamikannu Pillay assumed 
the Chair. 

Judicial and Executive Functions. 

On the 6TH FEBRUARY a resolution was moved urging the separation 
of Judicial and Executive functions with effect from the next official year. 
The Law Member pointed out that the matter was at present under the 
consideration of the Government of India and when their decisions were 
obtained the Local Government would give an opportunity to the Legislative 
Council to discuss the scheme. The resolution was thereupon withdrawn. 

Revenue Collection in Tanjore. 

The motion for the adjournment of the House to discuss the situation 
in Tanjore district owing to the collection of the enhanced rate of revenue 
was then discussed. Members from all sides of the House supported the 
motion, which on being put to the vote was carried. 

The mover referred to the distress created by the recent floods in the 
district and the sorry plight of the ryots. He urged a reduction of per 
cent, in revenue in the case of all lands and the stopping of revenue collec- 
tions for two months till a careful investigation of the condition of the district 
had been made and the remission applications filed by the ryots had been 
disposed of. 

On the 7TH FEBRUARY the Council voted a supplementary grant of 
Rs. 65,000 under the Excise Department, and Rs. 1,23,827 for grants to local 
bodies for the repair of damage to roads caused by the floods. 

The Hon. Mr. C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, Law Member, presented the 
report of the Select Committee, on recommittal, on the Bill to amend and 
consolidate the Madras Civil Courts Act 1873, and moved that the Bill as 
now amended by the Committee be taken into consideration. The Bill after 
disoussion was passed into law. 

Among the non-official business transacted on this day was the disoussion 
on the resolution of Dr. C. Natesa Mudaliar recommending to the Government 
that at least 40 per cent, of the posts in both the lower and upper pades of 
the services under the Government be reserved for non-Brahmin Hindus, 10 
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per cent, for the depressed classesi 15 per cent, for MahomedaDSy 10 per cent, 
for Indian Christians, 10 per cent, for Brahmins and the rest for represent* 
atives of other oommunities, and for recruitment by competitive examinations. 

There were vehement speeches both in support of and against the resolu* 
tion. The discussion was not closed when the Council adjourned till 2nd Mar. 

The Financial Statement 1925-26. 

On the 2ND MARCH, after interpellations, the Hon. Mr. R. A. 
Graham presented the Budget for 1925-26. In an introductory speech, 
he reviewed the position during the past two years, and pointed out 
how, after several years of deficit, it was possible for his predecessor 
to announce an estimated surplus of Rs. 1 1 lakhs at the close of 1923-24, 
but when the accounts of that year were finally made up, the position 
was found to be more favourable than had been anticipated, and the 
surplus amounted to Rs. 281 lakhs, the whole of which was allocated 
to the repayment of the outstanding debt. The year 1924-25 started with 
the anticipation in that the revenue would exceed expenditure by Rs. 15*18 
lakhs. Events belied the expectations formed one year ago. Unforeseen 
calamities, such as the occurrence of floods and the uncertain factors of excise 
revenue considerably affected receipts, leaving the estimated deficit at 
Rs. 32,36,500 at the close of 1924-25. The estimates of revenue for 1925-26 
had been framed on a comparatively conservative basis, in view of the dis- 
appointment in the current year, the total result being an anticipated revenue 
of Rs. 16,51,79,100, or Rs. 20,72,000 more than the revised estimate for 
the current year, with an expenditure chargeable to revenue of Rs. 17,19,87,800 
leaving a total uncovered revenue deficit of Rs 88*03 lakhs. 

Referring to the Transferred Departments, the Finance Member said 
that a total allotment of Rs. 24*66 lakhs had been made, of which Rs. 11*63 
went to education. The Council might complain, he continued, in spite 
of the figures just given, that too little had been provided for nation-building. 
The Hon. the Minister for Local Self-Government would like to press on 
with the scheme for rural water supply and for the extension of medical 
aid. The Minister for Education felt that he had only made the first two 
steps towards universal education, and wanted to get on with the Andhra 
University, while the Development Minister had many proposals for the 
improvement of agriculture and the encouragement of industries. In fact, 
observed the Finance Member, even to finance the projects already embarked 
on there must be either additional taxation or retrenchment, which besides 
being unpopular, had already gone so far that if ingenuity could find further 
scope, it would be at the expense of efficiency. The only justification for 
the Budget lay in the hope of a diminution of contribution to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

' Referring to the proposed remission of Rs. 126 lakhs, he said they 
might combine thankfulness and congratulations to the Government of India 
and the eontrallers of their finances on their being iu a position to give the 
Provinces this measure of justice, but be added that it must not be supposed 
that there remained nothing to be done. They had not yet got the remission. 
They had only the proposals of the Government of India, in which they 
contemplated inviting the concurrence of the Assembly, and until all the 
processes necessary had been completed, their figures could not be altered, 
and they must remain with a deficit Budget. They had ample warning 
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thst there were powerful interests at work to raid their surplus* or to divert 
it to other uses. They were able to exerdse great influence in the Assembly. 
They were well organised and had the services of skilful propagandists 
in the Press and on the platform, but to put it baldly the choice now was 
between the needs of the people and the profits of the millowners, and so 
long as the issue was kept clear, he could not imagine that there would 
be any hesitation as to which was to be preferred. He believed that there 
would be such strong and unanimous expression of opinion on this matter 
as to show their representatives at Delhi that there was no lukewarmness 
or weakness here. He said: “The responsibility will lie with them, and 
they are not likely to treat it lightly. They will be heartened by the 
assurance that we shall accord full recognition to the steadfastness with which 
they will have to reinforce their patriotism, if they are to stave off all 
attempts to diminish or retard the rectification of the injustice from which 
we have so long suffered.” 

Obnkral Discussion of thb Budget. 

The general discussion of the Budget which was begun on the 4th March 
was continued till the 6TH MARCH and concluded on that day after the 
Government members had replied to the non-official criticisms regarding 
various aspects of the Budget. 

The Chief Minister, in the course of his reply, said that the reduction 
of the Provincial contribution depended on the passing of the Finance Bill 
of the Government of India, and expressed the hope that the Madras 
members of the Assembly would do their duty towards the Madras Presidency. 

The Minister for Excise, replying to the demand for excise reform and 
the introduction of prohibition, said that the problem was entirely one of 
revenue, and, if the members could suggest a new source of revenue to 
replace excise revenue, the matter would become practical for solution. 

After other members had replied the Finance Member replied on the 
debate. Referring to the Bombay Council’s protest on the subject of the 
reduction of the provincial contribution he characterised the Bombay 
members as great believers in the game of bluff. Those that were interested 
in the abolition of the cotton excise were not likely to slacken their efforts, 
add he sincerely hoped that the Madras representatives in the Assembly 
would carry on their righteous work of reducing the Provincial burden until 
in the course of the next few years the iniquitous impost was completely 
wiped out. 


Voting on Budget Grants. 

The Reforms Enquiry Report. 

The Voting on Budget Grants commenced on the 16TH MARCH 
when an adjournment motion brought forward by the member for 
Coimbatore to discuss the unsatisfactory character of the Muddimau 
Committee Report was discussed and was carried unanimously. Govern* 
moot members refrained from participating in the discussion or voting. 
Non*offioial members, Swarajists, Independents, United Nationalists and 
Ministerialists joined in condemning the Report as unMtisfactory, retro- 
gressive and disappointing. The mover referred to the Majority recommend- 
ation as amounting to a stab from behind. He appealed to the parties in 
the Hous6 to join together in condemning the Report affd requested 
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the Ministers to dedine to accept responsibilities of office unless their 
demands were granted fully. 

Another member saw in the Majority Report eyidence of mistrust of 
the British in the capacity of Indians for Self-Oovernment and enmity of the 
bureaucracy towards further constitutional progress. 

Mr. l^maswami Mudsliar, a prominent Ministerialist, in condemning 
the Report expressed the hope that it was not the last word^ On the question 
of the further constitutional advancement in India he said that be and his 
party and all Constitutionalists in India who had given genuine proof of their 
tenafides in the working of the Reforms found that Dyarchy was unworkable 
and that an immediate change in the constitution was necessary. He wanted 
the British Government and British statesmen to take a larger view of the 
situation in India where the political consciousness of the people, both classes 
as well as masses, had developed to a remarkable degree and further 
reforms had to be initiated immediately, for the Constitutionalists would 
have to be expunged altogether. Referring to communal and racial differences 
existing in the country he said that such differences existed even in England 
and Ireland) and these could not be held to be a bar to political progress. 

Sir E. y. Reddi) ex-Minister, strongly condemned the Majority report 
and said the Committee had not moved even an inch in the direction of 
further Reforms. The motion was carried and the Council adjourned. 

Land Revenue Administration. 

On the 17TH MARCH the Council voted Government demand of 
Rs. 264,51 lakhs for Land Revenue Administration subject to the reduc* 

' tion of Rs. 1,20,000. Government policy in regard to the introduction of 
Land Revenue Bill in local Legislative Council and other matters such as 
resettlements in ceitain districts etc., were discussed before demand was 
disposed of by token motions and a substantial cut amounting to Rs. 1,18,000 
was effected from the sum by the House by refusing the provision for the 
Board of Revenue and urging its abolition. 

Excise Policy Attacked. 

The Minister for Excise next moved his demand for Rs. 42,38 lakhs 
for excise administration. Rao Bahadur C. Y. S. Narasimha Raju, leader 
of the Opposition, proposed to cut down this sum by omitting the provision 
for excise officers. He pointed that this ' was merely a token motion and 
his party might agree to the cut being reduced to a smaller sum. In order 
not to hamper administration their object in bringing this motion was to 
express want of confidence in the Minister for Excise in the matter of excise 
reform. He then went into vigorous criticism of the Minister s policy, in 
that there had been no active attempt made to put down drink evil during 
the last four years and a half. He held that while Bombay, United Provinces 
andrCalcutta had moved forward in the matter, however haltingly, Madras 
had done nothing beyond constituting advisory committee. 

The hon’ble Mr. Patroin replying oharacteristed the mover’s attempt as a 
party move after the Hon’ble Minister enumerated ^^arious measures initiated 
by him fn the reduction in drink evil in this presidency. There was a reduction 
of 2000 in totaJ number of Arrack i^nd Toddy shops and the price of liquor 
had been raised while steps were also taken to reduce the stren^h of liquor. 
Import duty.on foreign liqupr had been raised. Besides several restrictions 
were imposed in the location of the shops and their closing at a'particular 
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Ime of tbe day. All time meaioraa had resulted in reduoiog oontumptioa 
airf lose of we^o the extent of two laks. He held that the 
taken in ^ dir^on of excise reform in Madras were far in adranS^ 
BomUy. neBystom of licensing boards with non-official presidents w!a 
also being tr^ and the Minister expressed hope that such measures as he 
had enunieratrf would lead them to the goal of prohibition. With reiS 
» rataoning system he quoted from the Administration 
report the opinion of the Bombay Government with regard to its working 
Md said he would not recommend the adoption of that system in Madras. 
He concluded with a few remarks on the financial aspecU of the matter. 

On the 18TH MARCH Mr. Satyamurti led the debate for opposition on 
Mr. B^u s motion of want of confidence in the Excise Minister. The speaker 
neld that the Excise Minister had made no earnest move forward durioff 
the last twelve months for bringing down the drink evil and he had not 
initiate any policy tending to reform. He was also party to ruthless 
campaign of repression which was launched against temperaftce workers in the 
days of non-co-operation. With regard to finding fresh source of revenue the 
speaker held that it was unfair to throw responsibility on the Council which 
was not in confidence of the Finance Member. 


Mr. O. Thanickachalam Chetty in opposing the motion characterised 
the present motion as a bid for oflSce without convincing credentials. Turning 
to the work of the minister he pointed out there had been reduction both in 
consumption and number of persons going for drink since 1921. 

Dr. John Mathai opposing the motion said while he recognised the 
increased need for temperance reform, the cause they advocated was not 
likely to make any move forward unless those interested in it gave sufficient 
thought to complex financial issues involved. 

Sir James Simpson opposing the motion said they could not make 
people sober by act of legislature. In his opinion steps advocated could not 
take them nearar to goal. 


Mr. C. R. Reddi supported the motion and appealed to the Muslim 
and nominated members to vote with the opposition basing their action on 
record of ministry. 

Mr. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, a prominent Ministerialist, then spoke 
supporting the Ministry after which the motion was put to the vote and 
declared defeated by a large majority of 73 to 31 votes with the result 
the motion of no confidence in the Minister was turned down into one of 
confidence by a large elected majority of votes. 

After the excise demand was disposed of the Council proceeded to 
discuss the grant relating to stamps and voted the sum fully subject to nomiiud 
reduction of rupees one hundred. 

Governor s Household, Staff and Bodyguard. 

On the 21ST MARCH, the House proceeded to discuss a grant relating to 
the Governor’s staff and household. The question of appointing an Indian at 
Private Secretary to the Governor was raised. It was pointed out that such 
an appointment was desirable with a view to keep His Excellency in touch 
with the Indian view. A Christian member said that in view of tjie existing 
clash and suspicion between the vari(His communities it was desirable to have 
a European Private Secretary who would be above such suspicions and 
prejudices and would command the confidence of all communities. The 
motion was rigeoted. * 


31 
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Another motion urged the aboHtion of the Goyernor’a bodyguard on 
the ground of economy. It was pointed out on behalf of Govt* that even in 
•democratic countries such paraphernalia was recognised as emblems of dignity 
and the bodyguard had distinctive popular value. The proposal was rcgeci^. 

The Hydro-Electric Development. 

The Honble Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Iyer then placed his statement 
in the Council regarding the Government s policy and programme in the 
matter of the Hydro-electric development in the Presidency. 

After referring to the schemes embarked on by the Bombay and Puhjeb 
Governments he said that Madras bad great possibilities and was well’suited 
for these enterprises. Referring to the Pykara scheme on the Nilgiris he 
pointed out that it would cover areas in four districts and was capable of 
linking up a number of hydro-electric centres in this Presidency. This 
scheme would cost three crores of rupees and fifty lakhs would be required 
for initial expenses. The member was convinced that in the development 
of this enterprise lay the industrial future of the country. With regard to 
the ways and means of making a start he suggested the formation of a 
registered company under the Trade Facilities Act of England. With 
reference to the question whether sufficient capital could not be raised locally 
he said nothing wodd be better, but that was not likely. In conclusion, he 
said that a comprehensive statement on the subject would be prepared and 
placed before them before July, and that Government would not find any 
decisive step until then. 

Reduction of Executive Strength. 

On the 23RD MARGH two non-official motions proposing small cuts in 
travelling allowances and establishment of the Executive were carried. The 
former urged the desirability of reducing the strength of the Executive 
Council from four to three or two on the ground that there was not enough 
work for four Executive Council Members, and some of the port-folios, for 
politicd and economic reasons, could be transferred from the reserved side to 
the Ministers. The second motion raised the question of reducing the salaries 
of Executive Council members on the ground that this country being too 
poor could not afford to pay at the present scale. Both motions were carried. 

Another motion for omitting the allotment for the Staff Selection Board 
gave rise to a heated debate. The motion was brought by ministerialists 
who pointed out that the non-Brahmin Hindu community was not adequately 
represented on the Board and that they being the majority community had 
the right to control the work of the board. 

The Finance Member speaking on the motion said that the staff selection 
board was intended to eliminate patronage and to give equal opportunities 
to sJl communities. The motion was put to the vote and resulted in a tie, 
thirty-five members voting on either side. The president gave his casting 
vo^e against the motion in favour of retention of the allotment. 

Reduction of Ministers’ Salary. 

On the 24TH MARCH the Council rejected the motion for reducing 
the Minysters’ salaries without division. In attacking the motion for 
reducing the Ministers’ salaries some members observea that the Opposi- 
tion proposal, if accepted, would seriously impair the dignity of the 
Ministers. The House once thought that the Ministers’ salaries should 
be fixed at four thousand a month. The Ministers had voluntarily 
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agreed to that proposal and oow the Opposition mated their salaries to be 
redttoed still further. They urged that it would not be ooosi stent with 
the dignity of the Housoi if such motions were repeatedly to be brought 
before the House. The Opposition replied that the sponsors of the motion 
in fixing the amount at three thousand and fiv'e hundred were more generoue 
then the Muddiman Committee and Lord Lytton. They raised the question 
for retrenchment and believed that the Ministers should set an exam pie in the 
matter. The motion was rejected. 

Reduction of High Court Strength. 

The motion urging reduction of the strength of the Madras High Court 
was discussed in connection with the Budget demand for the High Court. 

The Member for University raised the question on the ground that the 
present strength was unnecessarily large and wanted the number of judges to 
be reduced from 14 to 1:2. 

The Law Member observed that he could not accept the proposal without 
prejudice to the interests of litigant public in view ot arrears which had 
accumulated and the question could be considered when the arrears were 
disposed of. The motion was pressed and carried by a minority of votes. 

Administration of Jails. 


On the 26TH MARCH interestings question relating to Government's Jail 
Policy were raised in the Council and the Home Member's demand for Rs. 
30*14 lakhs for administrations of Jails was agreed to subject to the reduotioia 
of rupees one lakh one hundred. The reductioti was effected under two 
motions. The first one was a token motion proposing a out of Rs. 100 to 
request Government to do away with racial discrimination in the matter of diet 
between Europeans and Indians. The second motion was raised for the pur- 
pose of economy by reducing* the allotment by one lakh. Two members inclu- 
ding the Deputy President of the House while speaking on this motion voiced 
dissatisfaction of the House in regard to the Government's policy regarding 
M. P. Narayana Menon (Hindu Congressman) who was convicted for com- 
plicity in the Moplah rebellion and whose release was urged by the Council 
last year by means of a resolution. 

The Homo Member in explaining the position of the Government said it 
would be very unfair to single out Narayana Menon for release while 
hundreds of Moplahs, moat of whom his followers, who were convicted for 
minor offences, were still in the jail. Such course was likely to create re- 
sentment in Moplah circles. The Home Member understood that Moplahs 
in the rebellion area were not in favour of his release. Both the motions 
were, however, carried. 

The Police Budget. 


The Hon ble Mr. C.’ P. Ramaswami Iyer next introduced the Police Budget 
A nominal cut was proposed by a member to urge reduction in strength of the 
City C.I.D. staff. The La4r Member pointed out that the stoff was not 
unnecessarily large and was too small compared with other cities. With 
regard to the charge that every political worker was being shadowed and 
tracked by two constables the Law Member held it was a very etaggerated 
statement and could not be true. The motion was lost. 

Ou the 27TH MAECU during the dUcowion on the Police Bodgrt iev^ 
niembera oritioiaed the aovernment’a policy in regard to the Specid Police 
which are poated in Malabar and Baat Coaat arena. A aum of rupee. 3.67300 
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bad been provided in the budget for the inaiDteDanoe of these special forces in 
the rebel areas of Malabar and the Agency tracts and a reduction of one lakh 
is the provision was proposed on the ground that there was no necessity 
for keeping these special forces in the areas concerned at the proposed 
etrength. This motion was carried by 32 against 30 votes and the demand for 
police administration (Rs. 163«97 lakbs) was agreed to subject to reduction 
of one lakh. 

The (^URcil next voted 9*07 laks for education reserved ; 151*11 lakhs 
for ^ education transferred. All the remaining demands were put from the 
ohair and agreed to without discussion. 

Governor Certifies the Police Budget. 

On the 30TH MARCH the President read a message from the 
Governor certifying certain items of the Budget provisions as being 
essential for the discharge of hie responsibility for the administration. 
These provisions were adversely voted upon by the Council during the 
Budget debate and relate to the abolition of the Official Receiveri the reduc- 
tion of the number of High Court Judges* the abolition of the Board of 
Revenue, and the disbandment of the Special Police. 

The Leader of the Opposition in making statement said that in view of 
the certification of certain Budget provisions against the wishes of the House, 
his party had decided not to attend the day’s proceedings. He requested the 
President not to take their actions as disrespect shown to the Chair, 
the House or the Government. He then withdrew. 

The Remitted Provincial Contribution. 

The House next considered the supplementary grants and when a few 
demands had been disposed of, the member from Kistna moved that further 
demands be adjourned till the Government bad considered in the Cabinet 
the question of the disposal of the Rs. 1,16 lakhs derived from the remission 
•of the Provincial contribution. The mover was interested in the allocation 
of sufficient funds for the nation-building departments. He was supported 
by several other members and the remaining demands was carried. 

Cochin Port Trust Bill 

The Finance Member next introduced the Cochin Fort Trust Bill, 
providing for the regulation, conservancy and improvement of the Port of 
Cochin. The Bill proposed to constitute a Board of Trustees to carry out 
the provisions of the Act consisting of 10 to 15 members, including the 
Chairman and the Vice-Chairman, as the Local Government may notify, two 
Trustees elected by the Cochin Chamber of Commerce, one by the United 
Planters* Association of Soucheru India, two trustees appointed by the Local 
Government and two Trustees nominated by the Cochin and Travancore 
States each. Not less than two-fifths of the number of Trustees shall be 
Indies and no person shall be qualified to be a Trustee if he is not a 
British subject of an Indian State. The Bill was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

On ^the 31ST MARCH the Council discuss^ non-official business. 
One non-contentious Bill of purely local interest relating to municipal affairs 
was passed and two other similar bills were introduced. 

Mr. • Satayamurthi’s Bill to amend the President’s Salary Act, providing 
for the President of the Council to be a whole-time officer, who should not 
6ngaf;e himself in any other remunerative work, was postponed to next 
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MaaioD on tha advioo of the Hon. Mr. C. P. Bamaamuny Iyer, leader oi the 
HousOy who suggested that the question be oonsidered by a oonferenoe of 
leaders of all parties in the House with a view to introducing a ffill to 
which the House could consent unanixnouslye 

Loans to Malabar Planters. 

A member from Malabar moved adjournment to raise a discussion 
on the Government’s proposals to write of! loans given to private individiuJs 
and planters, so far as such proposals related to loans of Rs. 1,000 and 
above and the payment of Rs. 41,000 to Poliankode Rubber Estate (a 
European concern) in Malabar on account of losses suffered during the Moplah 
rebellion. 

This matter was the subject of a lively discussion. The mover and his 
supporters complained that, while the Government extended their help to 
the estate referred to and some other individuals, hundreds of other 
sufferers were left in the cold. They would have had no objection if the 
same treatment had been meted out to all people conrerued, irrespective 
of race or position on the mere merits of the oases. They held that the 
Government’s policy underlying this matter was questionable. The motion 
of adjournment was carried. 

The Houses next proceeded to discuss the resolution relating to the 
appointment of a committee of officials and non-officials to enquire into 
and suggest measures to put a stop to the existence of corruption amongst 
public servants of all grades. 

The Law Member pointed out the impracticability of the proposal and 
pointed out that individual cases were receiving the attention of the Govern- 
ment. The resolution was rejected. 

On the 1ST APRIL the Council held its last meeting of the present 
session. The resolution for the appointment of a committee to inquire into 
the grievances of non-gazetted officers was carried after prolonged discussion. 

The next important matter discussed related to the excise policy of the 
Government, and a resolution was moved that the excise policy should be 
radically changed and immediate steps should be taken to secure a substantial 
reduction in consumption of intoxicants in the presidency at once, and total 
prohibition in the near future. 

The Minister for Excise gave assurance that he would give the House 
opportunity to discuss the report of the Excise Committee before orders are 
passed on it and the resolution was thereupon withdrawn. 

The House then adjourned sine die. 


Autumn Session 

M ADRAS- 1 8TH AUGUST 1925 

The autumn sesBion of the MadrsB Legislative Council commenced on 18TH AUGUST 
in the Council Chamber, Fort St. George, Dewan Bahadur Swamykanuu Piliay presiding. 
There was a large attendance of members. 

Governor on Hydro-Electric projects. 

After the new members had taken the Oath of Allegiance, H, K. the^GOVBRNOB 
addressed the Council. His Excellency referred to the loss which the Counci a^ the 
Preeidenoy in general had sustained in the death of one of their foremost citizens (Sir T. 

Chetty), who was at one time a familiar figure in the Council, „ -n u— 

•Passing on to other matters His Excellency said The Hon. Members will sham 
with my Government the - satisfaction we feel that, as a result dl the conclusion of 
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negotiations with Mysore, we were enabled to obtain the sanction of the Secretary of 
State to the oonstruotion of a projeet which will not only help to irrigate over 800,000 
acres of fresh land, bat will also protect and safeguard the existing Irrigation system in 
Triohinopoly and Tanjore districts. 

** Before I leaTC this snbject 1 should like to oongratnlate my colleague. Sir C. P. 
Bamaswamy Iyer, and all those who haye worked under him, on the success that has 
attended their unflagging efforts to promote one of India's greatest irrigation projects. 
It is the object of my Goyernment to initiate and push through as expeditiously as 
possible certain schemes for the cheap production of power from hydro-electric centres. 

** The most promising of the scheme is the one in relation to the Pykhara water-falls, 
which the Goyernment are anxious to inaugurate, not only because of the natural 
facilities of the particular locality, but because lor various reasons it will, in our opinion, 
be the best object-lesson to the people at large of the advantages of cheap power. 

Certain negotiations which have been pending for the purpose of venabling the 
Government to re-acqnire control over water-power in the locality, and to re-purchase the 
concession that had been granted by the Madras Government before they envisaged 
schemes for the utilisation of such power have just now been happily concluded, and, I 
trust, that it will be possible to start work at a very early period. 

The Hon. Memters of this Council will also be interested to learn that a joint in- 
vestigation of hydro-clectric possibilities in South India is now being carried on by the 
Government and the South Indian Railway Company, and if, as is hoped, the results of 
such investigation are favourable, the subject of the electrification of a part at least of 
the South Indian Railway will come within the range of practical politics. Such electri- 
fication will not only be of great use from the railway point of view, but will establish 
centres of distribution and utilisation of our power resources 

After the Governor's speech demands for supplementary grants under various heads 
were discussed and disposed of. 

Mr. Iyengar's Adjournment Motion 

The President announced before the House adjourned that the Governor had dis- 
allowed Mr. Yenkataramana Iyengar's adjournment motion regarding Lord Birkenhead's 
speech on the ground that the subject matter of the motion was not the primary concern 
of the Government. 

Consequent on the Governor's message disallowing the motion relating to Lord 
Birkenhead's speech the Nationalists in the Legislative Council held a meeting and 
decided to oppose the first motion for a grant on the Reserved side. Accordingly when 
the Home Member moved a supplementary grant, Mr. Yenkataramana Iyengar raised the 
question of Lord Birkenhead's statement. 

Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliar on behalf of the * Justice ' party said that all parties were 
agreed m the view that the statement was a very disappointing one, but the question of 
■ the Secretaty of State's statement was too important to be raised on the motion for a 
supplementary grant. He therefore appealed to Mr. Yenkataramana Iyengar to withdraw 
his motion, as he had virtually gained his object in drawing attention to it. 

The motion was not pressed and the grant was made. 

On the 19TH AUGUST, on Mr. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar's motion, the Government 
was recommended to appoint a Committee of the House to examine Mr. Courtenay's 
report and evidence and to sift farther evidence, if necessary, on the question of advising 
the Government to expunge the passages from the public records and the reflections oast 
on Mr. Kesava Pillay, the Deputy President of the> House, in the report of Mr. Courtenay, 
and the Government order thereon. The motion was carried. 

On the 20TH AUGUST discussion was resumed on the Madras Borstal Bill providing 
for the establishment and regulation of Borstal schools in the presidency for the 
detention and tiaining of adolescent prisoners. The Bill was referred to a select committee. 

Sir A. P. Patro then moved the introdnetion of the Andhra University Bill and 
made a lengthy speech dealing with the reasons for constituting a university, its aims 
and special features. Next day, the 2i8T AUGUST, the first reading was passed and the 
Bill was referred to a Select Committee, 

There was a heated discussion on the motion of the Development Minister for apply- 
ing certain provisions of the Cotton Transport Act restricting the exportation of cotton 
from some of the cotton producing areas of Madras Presidency. Members from the cotton 
producing districts objected to the proposal on the ground that it would adversely ei^t 
the interests of the cotton growers. Further discussion was, therefore, postponed. 

On the 24TH AUGUST the most important Bill on the agenda was one hf the 
zepresentative of the depressed classes to amend the Madras City Tenants' Protection 
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Aot, 19tt. The moyer pointad out that the Bill eoaght to leetity eertoin 
in the original Aot by providing reaaonable oompenaation for all improvements efteoted 
by tracts on tto land, and the fixing of a lair rent. Alter a short disonaiion the Bill 
was referred to a Select Committee. 

Mopish Colonisation in Andamans 

Mr. Uppi, Mopish member, moved a resolution nrging the suspension of the scheme 
to coloniM the Andamans with Moplaha and urged the appointment of a oommittee of 
non-official members of the Connoil to visit the Andamans and report on the conditions 
prevailing there. 

The discussion of Mr. Uppi's resolution was taken up on next day, the 26TH AUGUST 
when several members supported the motion and condemned the scheme on moral, social 
and physic^ grounds. The Government members, however, repudiated the suggestion that 
in embarking on this scheme the Government were actnat<Ki by a political motive to 
deplete Malabar of Moplahs and maintained that it was a humane scheme to promote the 
interests of the Moplahs concerned. The resolution was carried. 

The Connoil also passed a resolution urging the appointment of a oommittee tu hold 
an investigation into the problem of unemployment in the Madras Pi'esidcnoy and report 
suggesting remedial measures. 

On the 26TH AUGUST the Council resumed discassions on the v^otion of the Develop- 
ment Minister approving the notification and rules issued under Sections 8 and 7 of tue 
Cotton Transport Act of 1923. The object of these notifications and rules was to declare 
certain cotton growing areas in the Madras Presidency as protected areas to prohibit the 
importation of cotton into those places from the neighbouring areas with a view to 
preventing the adulteration of high class Combodia cotton with inferior varieties. The 
motion with slight amendments was passed. 

On the 27TH AUGUST the outstanding demands for supplementary grants were 
discussed after the usnai interpellations. 

The Minister for Local Self-Government moved a grant of Bs. 625 lakhs for distribn- 
tion among local bodies to improve the water supplies in the rural areas. The Minister 
pointed out that the necessity for liberal contributions to local bodies for improving the 
sanitation and water supplies in the rural areas was strongly felt in the past, but owing 
to financial stringencjr the Government could not do much in the matter. They were 
enabled to make the present provision out of the remission of the provincial contribution. 
The grant was voted. 

After the remaining items on the agenda had been disposed of the Council adjourned 
till the 28th October. 


MADRAS--28TH OCTOBER 1925 

After a prolonged recess the Council met on the 28TH OCTOBKU, the newly elected 
President, Mr. Uatnaswami Filial, occupying the Chair, 

After the day’s interpellations were over, the member from Coimbatore moved the 
adjonrnment of the House with the object of discussing famine conditions in Coimbatore 
and measares of relief. The President having admitted the motion the matter was 
disenssed laler in the afternoon when the adjournment motion was carried after 
a full discussion. The mover drew a vivid picture of the sufferings of the people 
in the affected villages in respect of food grains, fodder and drinking water, and 
reijnested the Government to place a sum of Rs. 20,000 in the hands of the Collector for 
their relief. 

The Andhra University. 

Dr, U. Bama Bao next presented to the House a petition signed by a number of persons 
requesting the House to exclude Bellary from the jurisdiction of the proposed Andnra 
University and to allow the district to continue under Madras University till the establish* 
ment of ^mataka University, 

Sir A. P. Patro moved for the second reading of the Andhra University Bill. 

Sir Venkata Beddy moved an amendment to the effect that the University be called 
the Telngu University. The amendment was defeated by a majority of two votes. 

The Minister for Development and most of the Ministerialists supported the amend* 
uent, bnt the Government with the exception of the Minister for development remained 
aentnU. 
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Minister's Unconstitutional fiemark 

On the 89TH OCTOBER, after interpailations, the Leader of the Opposition moTed 
for adiournmont to call attention to a definite argent matter of public importance 
namely, **the inappropriate and nnoonatitntiOnal obseryations recently made by the 
Minister of Bdncation before the bonth Ganara Christian League at Mangalore and the 
Moplah deputation at Calicut, purporting to request them to send a particular type of 
represeotatWe to the Legislative Council if tuey expected favours from the Government.** 

Speakers, supporting the motion, pointed out that the remarks of the Minister were 
unparliamentary and against the rules laid down by the Government of India Act. They 
admitted that Ministers had a right to address party meetings to elucidate party policy 
but objected to them making use of their official position for electioneering purpose and 
making such remarks to deputations. 

Sir A. P. Fatro explained that the remarks attributed to him were Inaccurately 
reported and that they were made, not in reply to a deputation, but in the course of 
a friendly eonversation. He claimed for himself the right of an elected member to 
express his individual views on political subjects. 

Mr, Moir said that the speeches made revealed that there was a good deal of mis- 
conception in the minds of members, but Sir A. P. Patro*8 statement had convinced him 
that he had not violated the rules. 

Sir C. P. Bamaswami Iyer, appealed to the mover to withdraw the motion in view 
of the statement made by the Minister. The«motion was accordingly withdrawn. 

Andhra University Bill. 

On the dOTH OCTOBER, at the resumed discussion on the Andhra University Bill in 
the Council an amendment, giving power to the Local Government to exclude by 
notification any area of institution from the operations of the Act, was accepted by the 
Minister in charge of the Bill and carried. 

Amendments for excluding Beliary, Anahtpur, Cuddapah and Kurnool, which comprise 
the Ceded Districts, and also for the exemption of Ganjam (Oriya District) were lost. 
Further discussion on the Bill was adjourned. 

Officials and Political Controversies. 

On the 30TE OCTOBER another motion for adjournment was made, the object 
being to discuss the question of the alleged growing tendency among public servants 
in the Province of taking part in political controversies and expressing opinions on 
acutely controversial subjects as illustrated by recent speeches of the Collectors of 
Ramnad and South Arcot and certain observations by the' Commissioner of Police Madras 
in his administration report. ’ * 

The motion was brought by Mr. A. Ramaswamy Mudaliar, a Ministerialist, who read 
extracts from Commissioners* report which stated, inter^alia, the Congress Party was 
not much in evidence. The Swarajist party gained strength and was able to capture 
seven out of nine vacant seats in the corporation. In the Legislative Council a few 
members of this party made themselves conspicuous. The Unity Conference at Delhi 
helped to bring together various parties and the new Ordinance in Bengal gave an unex- 
pected impetus to the cry for unity. The non-Brahmin movement showed signs of decay.** 

These observations, the speaker contended, were out of place in a Police administration 
report. The second charge related to remarks made by the Collector of South Arcot in a 
speech on the occasion of opening the hall of the District Board. The CoUeoter was said 
to have stated that communal electorates were only ephemeral. The third charge related 
to remasks made in the course of a speech by the Collector of Ramnad criticising the 
present edncational system, ^ 

A lively discussion followed and the motion being talked out the Council adjourned. 

The Andhra University Bill 

On the 2ND NOVEMBER, after interpellations^^tbe House proceeded with the discussion 
of amendments to the Andhra University Bill. The discussion mainly centred on the 
exclusion of certain non-Telugu areas, such as Beliary District and certain portions of 
Ganjam District, and the idea of concentration involved in the Andhra University scheme. 

It was contended that the idea underlying the university scheme was to foster and improve 
the Vernacular of Andhra Province, which was Teiugu, and that non-Telugu areas should 
therefore, be excluded from the operation of the Bill. ’ 

The idea of concentrating university life in a few centres, as was proposed to be done 
under the Bill, ms also opposed on the ground that the educational interests of a vast 
area of Andhra Province would suffer. Both the amendments were, however, lost. 
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0nthe 4TH NOYBIIBEB the debate on the Andhra Unieenity Bill wm ntamed. 
After a prolong^ di8<m8Bion the House, by a majority, decided to hare Beawada as the 
neMquartera of the University on the ground that it enjoyed a central position. The 
olaima ox K^abmundry, one of the University oonoentration centres, were strongly 
pressed on the plea that the largest amount of academical atmosphere in the Andhra 
gentry was focuss^ there. Vizagapatam was also mentioned as a suitable place for the 
location of the head-quarters if Rajahmundry was rejected. 

Ancrther amendment, to throw open the office of Vioe-Ohancellor of the University 
for election by the Senate was also rejected. 

On the 6TH NOVBMBBB th§ Andhra UnlUirshy Bill ms passsd i/rto law. The- 
Leader of the Opposition opposed the motion for dnal reading of the Bill on the ground 
that the basic principle of the Bill, namely, concentration, had been • violated byaooep> 
tance of a clause providing for the growth of first-grade colleges in centres other than 
those decided on according to the principle of concentration. 

Messrs. G. R. Reddi and Satyamurthi also-criticised the provisions of the Bill* Mr. 
T. E. Moir, referring to the financial aspect, observed that no statutory provision had 
been made in the Bill, but the matter would receive their fair and impartial consideration. 

The Minister for Education, in winding up the debate, expressed rhe hope that the 
new University education in Andhra Desa would proceed on soun- j iines and promote 
Andhra culture in the true national spirit. 

Sir G. P. Bamaswami next introduced a Bill to amend the Indian Ports Act, 1908, 
in its application to Madras Presidency. Under the definition of ** vessels** in the 
present Act motor boats escaped from payment of port dues. To avoid such a contingency 
the present amendment of the Act is proposed. The Bill was passed. 


Supplementary Grants 

The House next discussed motions for supplementary grants. On the motion of the 
Home Member the grant was made of an additional sum of Rs. 85,000 under Forest 
Reserves for the establishment of three saw mills which are intended to supply 200,000 
sleepers to the South Indian Railway during the year. Gertain members urged the 
Government to Indianiae the B'oreat Service and appoint Indians as Conservators of Forests. 

The Home Member pointed out that out of 11 appointments made during the year tq 
. higher posts ten were given to Indians. 

Another grant of Rs. 2,40,500 was also made to the Government for the purchase of 
two buildings in Bellary to be used as jails, one of which was to accomodate prisoners 
suffering from tuberculosis. In the course of the disenssion it was elicited from the 
Government that the Andamans scheme for colonisation of Moplah prisoners had been 
temporarily suapt-nded and the Local Government was in correspondence with the 
Government of India with regard to the constitution of the Committee as urged by the 
Legislative Council to enquire into the scheme. 

The House, by a majority, granted a sum of Rs. 1,65,000 to the Government for the 
pnrpose of loans to the Madras Hindu Religious Endowment Board, which required this 
amount to meet its initial expenses and establishment charges, and also to defray legal 
expenses in defending some suits against it. 

On the 7TH NOVEMBER the Council passed a number of supplementary demands 
for grants. 

The principle of communal representation as applied to educational institutions was 
opposed by some -members, with special reference to the Madras Medical College, on 
the ground that the tax-payers* money should not be utilised for the advantage of a 
particular community. It was pointed out by one speaker that in the Madras Medical 
College two-thirds of the accomodation was reserved for non-Brahmins. 

One member defended the Government’s policy in the matter of reservation on the" 
ground that the community for which scats were reserved was not so well advanced in 
education that it required special facilities, and "also on the ground that this community 
constituted more than 90 per cent, of the population of the Presidency. 

The Conncil then adjourned till the 14th Dacambar. 


On the MTH DECESIBEB, after queetiOM, Mr. Satyamnrti’e erotion for fiie adjoarK- 
ment of the Honse to discuss the Government’s nomination to the Madras Corporation of 
Mr, Thanikaohalam Chettiar, who was defeated at the election, was disallowed by the 
President, who stated that the purpose conld have been achieved by moving a resolution* 
Mr, Erishnan Nair’s motion for adjournment for discussion of the policy of the 
Government in issuing an order prohibiting Exhavas and others from entering the streeta 
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of Kftlpsthi during the car fettivsl there, between the I8th and 16th NoTember, wae also 
^iiallowed. 

Sir C. P* BamaBwamy Iyer, the Member-in-Charge, stated that the order was to 
hare effect only during the car festival ; that it wae not intended to question the right 
of any community to enter the public highways and was only to preserve law and 
order. The Government left the matter to the discretion of the local officials. The 
Government were satistied that there were possibilities of a disturbance at that time at 
Kalpathi, necessitating the promulgation of such an order. The Government policy was 
Always to maintain the principle that everyone of His Majesty’s subjects had the right 
to pass through the public highways, but they held that where the right pertained to 
a particular road, it had to established by regular judicial proceedings. 

The Council then proceeded with the introduction and discussion of certain non- 
•official amendment Bills to the Madras Local Boards Act, the Madras City Municipal 
Act, and the Madras District Municipalities Act, but all the amendments were lost, 
except one by a member representing the depressed classes, who moved to amend the 
Madras Local Boards Act in order to give statutory effect to the Government order 
Allowing any person belonging to any class or community to walk through any public 
road, street, or pathway in any town or village, and giving any person belonging to the 
iiepressed classes access to the premises of any public office, well, tank, or places of public 
resort, and to places and buildings where public business was transacted. 

The amendment Bill was read for the first time, and referred to a Select Committee. 

On the I6TH DECEMBER the Council took up the Madras Borstal School Bill, 
as amended by the Select Committee. The discussion was resumed the next day when 
the House unanimously passed the Bill into Law, 

Sir C. P. Bamaswami Iyer, Law Member, moved a resolution recommending that 
the Madras City non-Mahomedan constituency divided into two constituencies to be 
called the Madras City North Constituency and the South Constituency, for purposes 
of election to the Madras Legislative Council. He said there was public opinion behind 
the motion, and the Commissioner of the Corporation was also in favour of it. The 
Government was indifferent whether the motion was accepted by the House or not. 
The Government merely undertook to accede to public demand, and, therefore, brought 
the motion before the House to be accepted or rejected. Mr. Thanikacbalam Chettiar and 
Mr. A. Bamasamy Mndaliar opposed the motion, on the ground that if it was accepted, 
it would curtail the privilege of voters, inasmuch as they would only be able to vote 
for two candidates, while, under existing arrangements, they could vote for four members. 
Mr. S. Satyamurti welcomed the resolution as a step towards the creation of single- 
member constituencies, not only in Madras but throughout the Presidency ’and tleclared 
that true democracy could function properly only in single-member constituencies. 

The motion was lost, 21 voting for and 36 against. 

Corrupt Practices Bill. 


On the 18TH DECEMBER Sir C. P. Bamaswami Iyer moved the following resolu- 
tion : “ The Council accepts the principles of the Legislative Bodies Corrupt Practices 
Bill, introduced in the Legislative Assembly, on the 25tb August 1926.” 

The Law Member in doing so said that the House was asked to accept the principles 
•of the Bill, namely, that bribery of members of legislative bodies was to be made punish- 
able. He bad been asked by the Home Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council to 
take the opinion of the House on the matter. 

The leader of the Opposition moved the following amendment to the resolution : 
** For the words ' principles of the Legislative Bodies’ Corrupt Practices Bill introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly on the 26th August, 1926,’ the following be substituted : 
* The principle of making punishable corruption on the part of members of legislative 
bodies in India in the execution of their duties, and concerns. (1) That a Committee 
•of the legislative body concerned be appointed (by a single transferable vote), of which 
the President shall ht the President ex-offioio, and the Deputy President member ex-officio, 
and should be constituted a court of record to try the offences mentioned in the Bill ; 
<2) that a person eonvioted of any snofa offenoe should^ be liable to the maximum 
punishment of expulsion from the House; and (8) that the previous sanction of the 
President shall be necessary for the initiation of proceedings for any such offenoe.” 

The amendment was put to the vote and carried by 60 voting for and none voting 
against it The Treasury benches and the nominated official benches remained neutral. 

The House adjourned to meet again on the 8th February next 
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Governor on Increased Taxation. 

The Budget Session of the Assam Legislative Council commenced on tho 
2ND MARCH 1925. Moulavi Abdul Rahim Chovdhry was elected President 
of the Council by a maiority of votes. His Excellency Sir John KERR» 
Governor, in opening the Couucili reviewed the financial condition of the 
province for the past five years, and pointed out tbi> improvement in 
its position. He said the present remission of the provincial contribution 
granted to Assam would be of no benefit. Though the fact that the Gtovern^ 
ment of India had been able to make a beginning with the reduction of 
the contributions was decidedly satisfactory and they might fairly cherish the 
hope that would not be many years before their turn came. His Excellency 
urged that until that time it would be a serious mistake to reduce deliberately 
the existing sources of revenue, and that was their justification for asking 
the Council again to pass Bills providing for an increase of court fees and 
stamp duties to raise additional revenue for the maintenance of the Transferred 
Departments. He undertook, if those Bills were passed, to devote during 
the next three years Rs. 10 lakhs to non*reourriug schemes in the Transferred 
Departments, and a selection of those scheme would be made by the ministers, 
with the help of a committee appointed by the Legislative Council. 


Financial Statement (or 1925-26. 

Sir William REID, the Finance Member, then introduced the Budget 
for 1925-26. The main features of the Budget were that for the first time of 
the history of the reformed Government the Finance Member had been 
able to record that the coming year would witness a real closing balance 
of Rs. 24,62,000. Several schemes of improvement under road repairing 
and building operations had been included in the list of schemes for 
the ensuing year. The local Government had also paid off to the Central 
Government the overdraft of Rs. 12,67,000 of the previous year. The 
finaYicial progress was due to the large closing balance of Rs. 23,28,000 
appearing at the end of the year 1923-24 as against the budget^ 
closing balance of Rs. 8,97,000. The opening balance for the commg 
year was shown to be Rs. 27,15,000. Receipts have been augment^ under 
the heads of Excise, Land Revenue and Taxes on Income. The 
from all sources during the coming year wore shown to w m. 2,41,31,000 
as against Es. 2,40,000 of the current year and Rs. 2,26,4^000 of toe 1^ 
year. The total expenditure last was estimated to be Ks. «, 43,48,000 
in the coming year against Rs. 2,36,50,000 of the current 3^ar and 
Rs. 2,29,95,000 of the last year. The stamp revenue had been shown as 
reduced by 3 lakhs as a possible loss to the revenue if ^e Coi^oil uo ^ 
sanction the further continuance of the present Stamp and Uiurt frees Aots. 
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Salaries of the ofBoera of the Imperial Servioes were budgetted for the ooming 
year at Bs. d0*ll«000 against Bs. 27,89,000 of the oorrent year, the inorease 
leing due to the effect being given to the recommendations of the Lee 
-Commission. Betrenchment and economy effected by the Government of 
Assam during the past years were also responsible to a great extent for the 
l^resent prosperity budget. 

. In conclusion, the Finance Member, summed up the financial position 
of the Province : ** I must candidly admit that the present improve- 
ment in our financial position is far beyond by utmost expectations. The 
most I dared to hope was that the end of the current financial year 
would find us after we had paid off the first instalment of three 
lakhs of our overdraft from the Central Government with a, few lakhs 
in hand and with the prospect of clearing our debt in another year or two 
while at the same time adding little by little to our reserves in actual fact. 
We have paid off the whole to the overdraft and thereby incidentally effected 
a considerable saving in interest charges and we hope to end the year under 
budget with a balance of twenty-four and a half lakhs. 

Bemiasion of Provincial Contribution. 

On the SBD MABCH, after question time, Lieutenant-Colonel W. D. 
Smiles, a Planting member, proposed the adjournment of the House to 
protest against the unfair treatment meted out to Assam with regard to the 
remission of the Provincial contribution by the Government of India. 
The President allowed the motion on the condition that it be taken up 
for discussion the next day. 

The House then considered and passed the Assam Municipal (Amend- 
ment) Bill, 1925, moved by the Hon. Bai Bahadur Promoda Chandra Dutta, 
and leave to introduce the Assam Settlements Bill, 1925, as asked for 
by the Hon. Sir William Beid was granted. 

Mr. Nilmoui Phukan’s resolution, recommending the Assam Govern- 
ment to move the Government of India to take the necessary steps for 
introducing a uniform all-India price of opium, was accepted by the 
-Governihent. 

Bai Sahib Har Eishore Chakravarty withdrew his resolution recom- 
mending the fixing of the salaries of the Ministers at Bs. 3,500 each, re- 
marking that he would reserve his remarks for the discussion of the demand 
which will be put forward by the Government providing for a similar sum. 

Prohibition of Opium. 

Mr. Euladhar Chaliha then moved a resolution recommending that 
the sale and consumption of opium in Assam, except for medicinal and 
aoientific purposes, be totally prohibited, and accordingly legidation be under- 
taken immediately. He accused the Government of having no excise policy 
and quoted figures to show tibat the issues in opium were on the increase till 
1921, when as a result of the vigorous efforts of the non-co-operation move- 
ment a reduction was effected. 

He gave a very lucid history of the introduction of opium into Assam 
and how •the policy of the Goverament had the effect of increasing the 
consumption. He gave figures from 1874 to 1924 and proved conclusively 
that the Government had no policy, as regards opium. , From the 
figures he stated that in 1920 the incidence for taution per head of 
the population from opium revenue was Bs. 7-8-10 for Lakhimpore district^ 
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R*. 1-3-9 for SibB^r, Ra. 2-3-8 for Nowgaon and Ra. 1-3-8 for Darrong* 
In his reply Sir William referred to the death of Lt Singer for the 
alleged suppression of the poppy cultivation. Mr. Chaliha was ready 
with . his facts and referred to the letter of Mr. Lushinton* Secretary 
to the Bengal Government, dated the Slat May 1862, where the reason of 
the death of this officer was given quite differently. Sir William looked very 
small and could hardly find words to support his arguments. Mr. Chaliha 
further stated that the public opinion of Assam is unanimous in condemning 
this Imperial traffic and he cited the evidence of Baibahadurs and Raisahibs 
before the Assam Opium Enquiry Committee in support of his contention. 
When he finished his speech the whole House was with him. 

Mr. Bohinikanta Hatibaruah supported the resolution ably and ho said 
the opium question is the only politics in Assam, specially in the Brahma- 
putra valley. Sj. Sarbeswar Baruah also supported the resolution. The 
entire national party contributed to the success of the resolution for the 
total prohibition of opium. 

On the 4TH MABCH Mr. Sadananda Dowera moved that the 
provisions of the Assam Land Bevenue Manual, relating to the rights and 
liabilities of the Government and the people and also to the settlements of 
land, be replaced by an Act or Acts of the Legislature. He pointed out 
that the decisions of the revenue courts' were not uniform, and did not 
command the same amount of confidence as the judgments of the Civil Court. 

Sir William Boid, on behalf of the Government, accepted the resolu- 
tion, promising to appoint a committee to investigate the matter. 

Travelling Allowance to Members. 

Babu Brojendra Narain Chaudhury moved that in place of the 1 three- 
fourth first class travelling fares granted for railway journeys to Govern- 
ment officers and Council members, only two-second class fares bo allowed, 
while the maximum halting allowance be fixed at Bs. 7i per diem. He 
stated that in its present economic condition, the country could not afford to 
provide luxurious travelling and living and that the present day second class 
compartments were as comfortable as the first class compartments of 20 
years ago. 

The Hon. Sir William Beid replied that as regards Government officers, 
let class fares were granted only to officers who, in private life, would travel 
first class. As far as Council members were concerned, he left it to the 
House to determine the question. The Government would readily meet 
their wishes in the matter. The motion was lost by a lage majority. 

Remission of Provincial Contribution. 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. D. Smiles moved the adjournment of the House 
to protest against the unfair treatment meted out to Assam, as compared 
with Bengal, in the matter of the remission of the provincial contribution. 
He declared that by the remission of Rs. 63 lakhs to Bengal, the Mestoii 
Committee's findings had been flouted, and asked why other provincial 
Governments were not consulted previously. Apparently it did not 
what taxes Assam paid, she got no benefits at the hands oHhe Central 
Government. The medical fee for attendance on dyarchy, which was 
seriously ill in Bengal, was Rs. 63 lakhs, and a further sum of 63 lakhs 
lor two years more had been given her for convalescen^. It was a gross 
injustice to Assam. 
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The Hon. Bai Bahadur Promode Chandra Dntta, Minister for Local 
Self-Govemmenti in supporting the motion, said that Assam was always 
treated as a 8tep*child. He declared that by not granting any remissions 
to Assam, the Ministry was especially embarrassed financially, and that paved 
the way to the unpopularity of dyarchy. 

The Hon. Sir William Iteid, speaking as leader of the House, said that 
when he became aware of the UEQUst treatment accorded to Assam in the 
matter, his loyalty to the Indian Government and to the Provincial Oovern' 
ment got perilously near conflict. He regretted the decision of the Govern* 
ment of India. 

Several other members also condemned the Government of India’s action. 
The motion was ultimately put and carried, with only one dissentient, 
in the person of Babu Brqjendra Narayan Chaudhury, on the ground that 
the principle on which the Meston Award was based was not bxplained by 
the mover. 

Transfer of Sylhet to Bengal. 

Discussion on the resolution of Babu Krishna Sundar Das reeom- 
mending to the Government that immediate steps be taken to open 
B.Sc. classes and to teach economics in the B.A. course in the Murari* 
chand College at Sylhet from the commencement of the next session was 
then taken up. 

The Hon.- Syed Mohammad Saadulla, Education Minister, replied that 
in view of the fact that the question of the transfer of Sylhet was in abeyance 
as a result of the resolution passed by the House last session, Government 
did not think it just or equitable to take any steps in the matter, specially 
as acceptance of the present motion would involve heavy recurring liabilities. 
Nor would it be fair to saddle Bengal with such fresh liabilities if Sylhet 
was to be annexed by Bengal. 

A number of members opposed the motion, which was lost by one vote. 

General Discussion of the Budget. 

On the 6TH MARCH the general discussion of the budget was opened 
by Babu Brojendra Narayan Ghaudhuri. He criticised the policy underlying 
the preparation of the budget which was to budget for large expenditure but 
actually to spend far less with the result that consciously or unconsciously 
the Government built up a balance of 27 lakhs. 'He criticised the P. 
W. D. and Land Revenue Budgets. 

Babu Krishna Sundar Dam on the other hand congratulated the Finance 
Member on the prosperity of the provincial finances. He, however, deplored 
the expansion of opium revenue and regretted to observe that in the list 
of new schemes presented to the House the just claims of Sylhet and Cachar 
for water supply and medical relief have not found the recognition. 

Col. Smiles suggested that the Finance Member in the next year’s budget 
should omit contribution of 1 5 lakhs to the Central Government. He hoped 
that the scheme to convert Chittagong into major part "would be supported 
by the Assam Government as it would ultimately benefit this province. 

Mr. £. S. Boffey asked the Finance Member to press the Assam Oil 
Company for a reduction in price of petrol in Assam which was the scene 
of production a^ yet the price was higher than it was outside the province. 
This he characterised as scandalous. 
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Several other members ipoke asking for further improvement of rural 
water supply and village sanitation for which purpose the Ministers should 
be provided with more liberal funds. 

Next dayt the 6 TH MARCH non-official discussion on the Budget having 
unexpectedly terminated the day before, the Ghivernment benches proceeded 
to reply. 

Sir William Reid, Finance Member, Confessed there were few points for 
him to reply to. Referring to a criticism he stated that one provincial service 
officer was being appointed to the charge of a district and that in Surma 
Valley division all subdivisions were under P. C. S. Officers. As regards 
criticism on the Stamp Bills, that subject, he said, would be dealt with when 
it came up for discussion later. He disillusioned the mind of the House 
regarding the fallacy about allocation of expenditure between the Transferred 
and the Reserved sides. 

Khan Bahadur Eutubuddin, Judicial Member, stated that he hoped to 
prove by quoting figures when the demands for grants were put forward that 
there was no ground for accusing the Government of selling .justice nor would 
criticisms against the Jail Budget be justified. 

Hop. Rai Bahadur P. G. Dutta, Minister of Local Self-Government made 
detailed reply to various criticisms levelled against his department. 

To the criticism that no provision for a time-scale of pay for 
Subordinate Educational Service was made Hon. Maiilavi Syod SaaduIIa, 
Education Minister, replied that ho would deal with that question when the 
resolution on the same subject was discussed. As regards allocation of 
grants in aid the Hon. Minister pleaded insufficiency of funds, 

Mr. H. C. Barnes replied that Mr. Rofieys remarks about the high cost 
of petrol would be brought to the notice of Assam Oil Company and with 
regard to the port of Chittagong Government realized its immense importance 
to Assam and sympathised with the wishes of the House but the subject did 
not come within the score of this province. 

Mr. G. E, Somes, offg. Chief Secy, quoted facts and figures dispelling 
illusion that the reserved depts. had been unduly favoured .to the detriment 
of the transferred depts. Mr. G. T. Lloyd explained the opium policy of 
Government and Mr. 0. H. Desenne that of P. W. D. budget. The general 
discussion of the Budget thus came to an end. 

Court Fees and Stamp Bills. 

On the 7TH MARCH, the House discussed two bills moved by 
Hon. Sir. William Reid, Finance Member, viz., the Assam Court Foes 
(amendment) bill 1925 and the Assam Stamp (amendment) bill 1925. In 
moving the bills Sir William stated that the object of extending operations of 
these measures for another 3 years was to provide a margin for expenditure 
on schemes of development and he gave an assurance to the House that the 
proceeds of these bills which would amount to approximately 10 lakhs would 
bo .utilised for developing those schemes in transferred depts., which the 
House may decide upon. The annual income would be 3 lakhs and Goveim- 
ment would undertake to provide this sum for 3 years. There was a 
discussion on the subject which detained the House till evening. The 
argument against the introduction of the bills were mainly ( 1 ) that 
Government had enough funds at their disposal in view of a surplus budgw 
this year and smy improvements to be effected in transferred depts. could oe 
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* ftnaDoed from this surplus ; (2) that it would create a bad precedent to 
assent to these billsy as in future years transferred debts would be called 
upon to levy taxation for carrying out improvements in the transferred 
side and thirdly that the country was opposed to the introduction of taxation 
on principle. 

The non-official members monopolised the whole discussion allowing the 
Finance Member no time to reply. There were many amendments which 
were all put and lost so that the bills were ultimately passed. 

Sj. Sadananda Dowera then moved that a Committee of the House be 
appointed to consider how best to allocate the proceeds that will be derived 
from the bill and suggested that the revenue should be expended on impro- 
ving rural water supply. This raised a protest from Babu Brajendra 
Narayan Chaudhury and the motion was dropped. 

Demands for Grants. 

On the 12TH MABGH the Council discused demands for grants. Srijut 
Ehirode Chandra Deb moved that the Ministers' salaries be reduced to 
Bs. 2. He argued that the Ministers did not command the confidence of the 
majority party in the House, and by voting for the Court-fees and Stamp 
Amendment Bills they lost the confidence of the people. 

The Hon. Sir William Reid, on behalf of the Government, maintained 
that the present salary of Rs. 1,600 granted to the Ministers was inadequate. 

Mr. Roffey moved that their pay be raised to Rs. 2,500 a month. 

Both the amendments were, however, turned down by the House and the 
original motion of the Finance Member asking that a sum of Rs. 3,500 be 
provided was passed. 

Another motion recommending that the sum of Rs. 80,000 for the 
establishment of Commissioners be reduced was carried. 

On the 13TH MARCH demands for grants with one or two exceptions 
were voted. A censure motion by Sabu Brajendra Narayan Chaudhury 
reoommei,iding that the demand for the grant under jails be reduced by Re. 1 
was carried by the house. The mover criticised the administration of jails 
generally and stated that the recommendations of the Jails Committee were 
not given effect to in their entirety. Sj. Kuladhar Chaliha in supporting the 
motion recounted his experiences in jail and condemned the lack of care and 
attention bestowed on convicts by the jail authorities. 

On the 14TH MARCH Babu Brajendra Narayan Chaudhuri mpved that 
the demand for the grant under European and Anglo-Indian Schools be 
reduced by Rs. 26,000. He pointed out that preferential treatment was being 
shown in the case of European education, and by way of comparison quoted 
figures for the education of European and Indian boys. 

Qir William Reid, Finance Member, appealed to the House to protect 
the inierests of the minority community. As regards the suggestion that 
Bengal should contribute part of the grant, Sir William said that the number 
of children who went from Assam to. Bengal schools was greater than the 
number from Bengal to Assam schools. The motion was negatived. 

Several other motions were discussed, after which the House adjourned. 

On the 17TH MARCH demands for grants in the Transferred Depart- 
ments under the beads Registration, Education (other than European) Medi- 
cal, and Public Health came up for discussion izi the Council. There 
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were •evenJ reduotion motions oalling for outs of one rupee which, although 
ostensibly in the^ nature of censures, were put down evidently lor invitiiig 
disoussion and withdrawn on the Hon. Ministers making the necessary 
explanations. Thus the House passed on this day a total sum of over S7| 
lakhs for the use of the Transferre j Department. 

On the 18TH MARCH the Council considered and passed demands for 
grants aggregating over fifteen lakhs partly under reserved and partly under 
transferred departments. There were four censure motions for r^uotion 
three of which were ultimately withdrawn and the fourth put to the vote and 
negatived. One motion moved by Babu Brojendra Narayan Chaudhuri was to 
the effect that the demand for the establishment of Superintendent, Civil 
Veterinary Department be refused. The mover’s objective was the Superin* 
tendent Civil Veterinary himself, but that officers salary being non- voted, ho 
being an imperial service ofBcer, would serve purpose if provision for hia 
staff were refused. The mover urged the replacement of this officer by 
an expert from provincial services. 

Hon. Maulavi Syed Muhammad Saadulla, Education Minister, replying 
on behalf of the Government stated that this question would be considered on 
receipt of Government of India’s instructions in connection with the general 
question in accordance with the Lee Commission’s recommendations. 

Another reduction motion moved by Sj. Nilmoni Phukan was to the 
effect that more money should be allotted for village communications which 
were being neglected by local boards. 

The Hon. Rai Bahadur Promode Chandra Dutta, Minister Local Self* 
Government, reminded the House that local boards were autonomous bodies 
and Government had no power over them in the matter of spending money on 
village communications. Nor did Government pretended to be more familiar 
with local village needs than boards themselves but the desirability of paying 
more attention to this aspect of question would be impressed on boards. On 
being pressed to division the motion was negatived. 

On the 19TH MARCH the report of the Select Committee on the Assam 
Water Hyacinth Bill was presented in the Council. The Report states that 
the Bill as originally drafted requires extensive amendment to make it of 
practical utility and at the same time to avoid as far as possible interfering 
with the rights of owners or occupiers of land. In view of material 
alterations its republication has been recommended. 

A motion reoommenning the introduction of oharka-spinning in primary 
schools was negatived- 

The Muddiman Report. 

In the afternoon Maulavi Faiznur AH moved adjournment ^ of Ae 
House to consider the Muddiman Committees report. Before- the disoussion 
commenced the Hon. Sir William Reid informed the House that official 
members, save Ministers, would not take part in ^ the disoussion as Govern* 
ment had not yet been able to formulate their views in the matter. The 
sense of the House was to the effect that they subscribed to the findings of 
the Minority report but condemned those of the Majority 

The following resolution was ultimately carried : This Council dis- 
approve of the recommendations of the Majority Report as retro^rMC, 
disappointing, and calculated to delay the attainment of full responsiWa 
Government in the country, and this Council while agreeing with the 

33 
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Minority in the view that Beforms have failed and are incapable of yielding 
letter results in futurOi recommend the adoption of such steps as will lead 
to the appointment of either a Round Table Conference or Royal Commission 
for devising a constitution for granting full responsible Government to the 
country. 

On the 20TH MARCH Babu Krishna Sunder Dam moved a resolution 
recommending that suitable arrangements be made by the Government to 
provide free conveyance for the non-boarder students of the Murarichand 
College, Sylhet from the town to the new college site at Thackeray Tilla. 
The motion was pressed to a division and carried. 

On the 2 1ST MARCH, after question time, the Hon. Sir William Reid 
moved that Assam Settlements Bill 1925 be circulated for the purpose of 
•eliciting opinion thereon. The motion was adapted. 

The House next proceeded to consider certain supplementary demands 
for grants. All the motions were carried except a demand of Rs. 2,800 
under 47 Miscellaneous (Transferred) which was reduced by Rs. 1,800. 
This sum represented the allowance intended for senior £. A. C. of Shillong 
for performing duties of Vice-Chairman of the Municipal Board. It was 
•contended that as Vice-Chairman of other Municipal Boards who were 
non-officials had not been similarly remunerated there was no justification for 
the present demand. The reduction motion was put and carried by 22 
votes to 11. 

There was some discussion under grant * Administration of Justice ’ in 
•connection with the expenditure incurred over Sylhet note forgery case. 
It was argued that as arrests in this case were made in Bengal and majority 
of witnesses came from that province the case should have been taken up in 
Bengal and resultant expenditure by that Government. The Hon. the Judicial 
member pointed out that although the arrests were made in Bengal the case 
•originated in Assam and therefore it was incpmbent on this Government 
to conduct it. The motion for reduction wss defeated. 

His Excellency the Governor then pforogued the Council sine die. 

The Autumn Sessi on 

SHILLONG — 7TH SEPTEMBER 1925 

The autumn session of the Assam Legislative Council commenced on the 
7TH SEPTEMBER with Moulvi Abdul Hamid, President, in the Chair. 
After questions the President made feeling reference to the death of Sir 
Surendranath Banerjea, and subsequently moved the following resolution 
which was carried unanimously all standing : 

** That this Council records its profund sense of sorrow at the sad death 
of Sir Surendranath Baneijea, the great pioneer in the field of Indian politics, 
who contributed full 50 years of devoted service to the material, social and 
political uplift of the Indian people, and offers its sincere condolences to the 
Weaved family, 

Khan^hadur Alauddin Ahmed CHAUDHURY next moved that the 
Assam Water Hyacinth Bill be taken into consideration. 

Rai &hadur P. C. Dutt, while sympathising with the olgect of the Bill, 
said that he felt constrained to oppose the motion on the ground that in the 
*absence of the discovery of an effective remedy for the destruction of the 
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water hyaointh pest it was UDfair to introduca a bill designed to give looal 
bodies power to compel the people to destroy the weeds. 

The discussion on this Bill had not concluded when the House ac|]ourned. 

On the 8TH SEPTEMBER the debate on the Water Hyacinth Billi waa 
resumed. Rai Bahadur Amarnath Roy s amendment, recommending that the 
Bill be re-committed to a select committee, was accepted by the House. 

Khan Bahadur Alauddin Ahmed CHAUDHURI moved that a permanent 
committee, consisting of five officials and five non-officials, be appointed for 
advising the Minister for Education as the means to be adopted for stimulating 
Mahomedan education in the Province. 

On the Minister explaining that a conference would shortly be convened, 
consisting of both officials and non-officials interested in the spread of Maho- 
medan education and the development of Islamic ideals so far as possible to 
work in harmony with the Text Book Committee, the mover withdrew 
his motion. 

Babu Gopendralal DAS’S resolution recommending that the increased 
free rates in the high and middle English schools of the Habibganj sub- 
division in the district of Sylhet be at once reduced to the level of the 
tuition lees prevailing in all other such school in the Province .was pressed 
to a division and carried. 

On the 9TH SEPTEMBER the Council discussed partly official and 
partly non-official business. Two demands for supplementary grants amount- 
ing to Rs. 65,5fi0 were discussed and ultimately passed. 

Mr. H. C. Barnes, Finance Member, laid before the House a note on 
the present financial situation of the province and the Education Minister 
introduced the Assam Primary Education Bill, 1925. 

Settlement of Waste Land. 

Discussion on Mr. Bohinikanta Hati Barua’s resolution was resumed. 
There were three amendments to the motion, which was ultimately accepted 
by the House in the following form : 

“ This Council recommends that the waste land in the Province should 
ordinarily be settled with the natives of the Province for special and ordina^ 
cultivation with a view to encouraging agriculture by small capitalists in 
the Province without hampering the claims of immigrants." 

The mover alleged unfair treatment on the part of the Government 
in the case of settlement of land as between Indians and Europeans, the 
latter,! he stated, invariably being shown preference. He was supported by 
Mr. Kamakhyaram Barua, who cited certain instances purporting to show 
preferential treatment to Europeans in the settlement of land. Mr. 
Sadananda Dowera stated that the resolution was merely the embodiment of 
the Government’s pledge made during a previous session to the effect that 
they were encouraging small capitalists to open up land for cultivation. 

Mr. H. C. Barnes and Mr. Bentinck, on behalf of the Government, consi- 
dered that the resolution sought to exploit the poor ryots in favour of the 
small capitalist and this was most unjust and unfair. Mr. Barnes maintoxned 
that the rules under whichr the Government acted were just and did not 
result in unfair dealing. Certain vague charges had been made against the 
officers of the Government, accusing them of unfair treatment. These officers 
were not here to defend themselves, and it was unfair te nmke such attMks 
on them. At all events, the charges were very vague. This was the first 
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time be had heard euch ohargee in all hie aervice, and if any member had 
•definite cases to put forwardi the proper place was outside the Houses when 
the Government would investigate the matter fully. 

The Grazing Tax. 

On lOTH SEPTEMBES the discussion on the resolution moved by 
Srijut Mabadev Sanna> recommending the abolition of the grazing tax in 
Assam, was continued. Two other resolutions on the same subject, one in 
the name of Mr. Sadananda Dowera and one by Srijut Nilmani Phukan were 
taken up simukaiieously. 

The mover said that the grazing tax was most unpopular in the Province 
and should be abolished. 

Mr. Sadananda Dowera proposed the appointment of a committee to 
•consider the draft grazing rules with special reference to the needs and 
wishes of every party. Srijut Nilmani Phukan suggested that the tax might 
be atelished altogether, except in the case of professional grazers. 

Mr. Barnes on behalf of the Government said that the revision of the 
jnvtzing rules was expressly undertaken as the present rules were working 
badly. The Government were desirous of relieving the ryot from the tax 
•on his cattle and to tax professionals. He would not undertake to offer 
much consideration to the proposal for the total abolition of the tax. He 
had already written to a dozen members asking them to meet in committee to 
oonsider the new draft grazing rules, and further than that he would not go. 

The amendment of Mr. Dowera recommending that Government 
appoint a ccunmittee to consider the draft rules was ultimately put to the 
vote and carried by 15 votes to 10. 

Amendment of Tenancy Law. 

On the 1 1 TH SEPTEMBER a resolution recommending the amendment 
of the Tenancy Law of 1869 in the districts of Goalpara and Sylhet on 
■the lines of the Bengal Tenancy Act, and the appointment of a Committee 
to make recommendation, was carried by a narrow majority. 

Mr. Barnes, on behalf of the Government, said that be knew that no 
demand had been made by the people of the district for the amendment of 
the present Act. The Govt, were contemplating the appointment of a com* 
mittee to enact the new tenancy law, which would meet the needs of Assam. 

Srijjut Nilmani Phukan moved a resolution suggesting that no waste land 
be granted to railway companies in Assam for other than railway purposes. 

Mr. Barnes said that as the Government had always adopted that policy, 
he saw no objection to the resolution. 

On the 1 2TH SEPTEMBER the Council concluded its autumn session 
when Mr> S. C. Barnes (Finance Member) presented the report of the Com- 
mittee on Public Accounts on the audit and appropriation reports of 1923-24. 

"Maulvi Faiznur Ali suggested that the House should be given en oppor 
tunity of diar nmiTig such reports in iitture, to which the Govt, consented. 

The Rev. Nichols Roy presented the report of the Select Committee on 
the Assam Temperance Bill and intimated his desire to introduce the Bill 
in the next^ session. ^ 

Tht Vomcil tm then proroffuid. 



Bombay Legislative G>uncil 

BOMBAY--20TH FEBRUARY 1925 


The Bombay LcgieUtive Council opened on the 20th Pebrnnry when Sir Ibrahim 
Bahimtnllah took the coair on receipt of His Bxoellency's approTal of his unanimoua 
election to its Pr^identship. Mr. Pahalajani, Depnty President, who incited Sir Ibrahim 
to occupy the Chair, paid a tribute to his defence of popular rights and privileges, not 
only as President of the Legislative Council, but also as a member of the Executive 
Council before that. Sir Ibrahim Rabimtullah occupied the Chair amidst applause, and 
after expressing gratitude for his election, promised to uphold the dignitv and traditions 
of the House. 

The Governors speech, 

flis Excellency, the GOVERNOR, in opening the session, delivered a lengthy speech 
which was listened to by the House and by the large number of visitors present. 
The Governor congratulated the House on its unanimous choice of its Prasideiit. He also 
congratulated the Government on the fact of their first nominee to the chair being accepted 
by the House. 

Referring to the Budget Sir Leslie Wilson pointed out that a very large proportion 
of the increase in expenditure in the new tinancial year's Budget was on accouut of the 
Transferred Departments. Out of new items of demands amounting to about its. 50 
lakhs, no less tlmn Rs. BS* lakhs were proposed for these departments. This allocation of 
revenue had been made in pursuance of the deliberate policy of the Government, the 
steady expansion of departments tor the administration of which the executive was directly 
responsible to the Legislative Council. It remained now for the Council to consider 
how the necessary funds could be raised by the proposed taxation. He felt sure that in 
coming to a decision the needs of the Presidency as a whole would be considered. 
With regard to the suggestion that more money sbould be made available for the necessities 
of the Transferred subjects by reducing the Reserved Departments* expenditure, and the 
arguments that the Transferred Departments were the only nation-building departments 
of the Government, His Excellency reminded them that for buildings of all kinds a sound 
foundation was required, and many of the Reserved Departments were engaged in 
maintaining those secure foundations on which alone a national edifice could be safely 
erected. It would, for example, be useless to provide, schools and teachers in tho rural 
areas, if on account of gangs of robbers and daooits the roads were unsafe for children 
to attend the schools. 

His Excellency then left the Council Chamber, and the House proceeded with the 
day*B business. 

Presentation of the Budget. 


The Hon. Mr. H. S. LAWRENCE, Finance Member, presented the Budget for the 
year 1225-26. The opening balance of the current year was Rs. 6*46 crores, and the 
closing balance Rs. 4*67 crores ; while there was a net increase in revenue of Rs. 84 lakhs. 
There was a reduction in expenditure of Rs. 65 lakhs. 

Next year (1925-26) the estimated revenue amounte to Rs. 15'68 crores, and expen- 
diture debitable to revenue to Rs. 16*09 crores, leaving * 

meet this it was proposed to impose extra taxation to bring In Bs, 42 lakhs in the following 
manner 


Rs, 18 lakbs by increasing Court fees, 
transfer of property fm, and Rs. 6 lakhs by taxing the Turf Club tctalisator bettings. 

While then Is no inorewe in the totol d«n«“ ‘j*® *2 

ineresse of Be. 66 lakhs on the Transferred side. The opening 
Bs. 6-67 crores. From this Bs. 67 Inkhs is being tnlwn for Sf 

ezpenditnre learing a balance of Ba 4-11 c/«es, .or tMiiy ” 

Ba. 1 lakh, a eloaing balance of Bs. 4'» crores, inciuding Bs. 1‘48 or*es in fsmine funds. 
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General Diacustion of the Budget 

The General discttBSion of the Budget took place on the 23 BD FEBBUABT. Tho 
opposition to the new taxation bills popwed by the Finance member was Toioed by non- 
official members. Messrs. Lal]i Narainji and others appealed to the Honse to reject the 
measures. The development department also came in for a good deal of adverse criticism. 

Next day, the 24th February, Mr. Joseph Baptista led the attack and complained of 
the executive irresponsibility, 

Mr. A. N. Surve warmly acknowledged the Government's response to Non-Brahmans* 
demands. Other members severely critic!^ the inclusion of Lee Commission's proposals. 
Mr. A. M. £. Dehlavi, Minister for Excise, explained Government's policy regarding 
excise revenue and called attention of the House to the resolution issued on the subject 
this week. 

Mr. Jadav, Minister for Education, who was constantly interrupted, narrated progress 
of education under stewardship and appealed to the House to view the Btamp Act 
Amendment Bill with favour as a measure if passed into Jaw would affect only the rich. 

On the 26TH FEBBUABY vigorous attacks on the Budget estimates were made by 
the Swarajists led by Mr. E. F. NABIMAN who criticised the Government policy. The 
speaker compared the debt position of Bombay with that of other provinces in India and 
said that while others were regularly decreasing their debts the Bombay Government 
systematically went on increasing tueir debts. It was said that India was not fit for 
home rule, but he would suggest transference of Finance Department to non-officials and 
they would show in three years that Indians were far better in financial administration 
than members of the present Government. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY, Home Secretary, said that Government had cut down expen- 
diture to the lowest possible limit. It was sheer impossibility to go any further. The 
incidence of crime in Bombay Presidency, said the speaker, was greater than in England 
and pointed out that there were no less than 827 murdera in 1922, while in England and 
Wales there were only 60. In face of this, asked the Home Secretary, was It possible to 
reduce expenditure in Home Department t 

Mr. JAYAKAB complained of Government extravagance and characterised the Budget 
as an adversity Budget. 

Hon'ble Mr. H. S. LAWRENCE, Finance Member, replying to the debate attributed 
most of the criticism to imperfect understanding of the Budget p^robably owing to its 
complexity. He repudiated the charges of extravagance and pointed out that the com- 
plaints that nothing was done to cultivators were baseless and unsubstantiated by facts. 
Were no education, communications, medical relief, and sanitation, be asked, for the benefit 
of cultivators ? He would appeal to the members to co-operate with Government in 
the war they were waging against ignorance and disease. 

The general discussion on the Budget concluded and the House adjourned. 

Stamp Act Amendment Bill 

On the 26TH FEBRUARY the Stamp Act Amendment Bill was formally moved for 
the first time by the Finance Member. The measure was one of the three of its kind 
suggested by the Finance Member in his budget proposals for 1926 26, in order to meet 
the anticipated deficit of 41 lakhs; other two measure being Court Fees Act Amendment 
Bill and Turf Club Amendment Bill. In introducing the Stamp Act Amendment Bill the 
Hon'ble Mr. Lawranoe explained the objects of the Bill and said that more money waa 
wanted for proposed grants in a generous measure to municipalities and local boards for 
the cause of education, medical relief and easy communications which were all for the 
benefit of cultivators. 

Consistent with the attitude revealed in the course of the general Budget discussion for 
the past three days non-official members offered uncompromising opposition to the very 
principle of extra taxation involved in the Bill. Mr. R. G. P. Pradhan's amendment 
insei^ing in the Bill that the whole of the revenue derived under this measure should be 
devoted fojr «the purposes of education only was ruled out of order by the President oa 
the ground that during the first reading only the principles of the Bill could be discussed 
and no details. 

Mr. C. H. Hidavatullah, Minister for Looal Self-Government, said that when Govern- 
ment with a view to economy introduced the photo-copying system in registration Depart^ 
ments members set up a hue and cry on the ground of forced unemployment people. 
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Mr, B. G. Pi^han wanted an astnranoe from Government that rerenne from thla 
meunre would be wholly ear-marked for nation-building departmente only. 

Hon|ble Sir Manrioe Hayward auured the House that as far as possible Government 
would give preference to nation-building departments. He appealed to the House to 
pass the first readily ol this Bill and that of the next one so that in the Select Committee 
they could consider whether extra taxation proposed was or was not for popular benefit. 

On the 27TH FEBRUARY the Government sustained a defeat when the Council 
rejected the first reading of the Stomp Act Amendment Bill by 44 votes to 48. Heated 
speeches were made from both sides of the Housei the non-officials appealing for rejection, 
and the Government benches appealing to the Ministerial party not to be dictated to by 
the Swaraj party which had a wrecking policy. 


Court Fees Act Amendment Bill. 

After a debate, lasting over two and-a-half hours, the Council adjourned further 
discussion on the first reading of the Court-fees Act Amendment Bill, which was introduced 
by the Finance Member and which met with strenuous and uncompromising opposition 
from the non-official benches, on the ground that it was an unbearable burden uixin the 
poor agriculturists. 


Demand, for Grant*. 


The Meston Award. 

On the 2ND MARCH the officials and non-officials nnanimously condemned the 
attitude of the Finance member of the Government of India in regard to the injustice 
done to the province of Bombay by the Meston award and its very unjust execution. 
Mr. Lalji Narayanji proposed an adjournment motion in order to express the disapproval 
of the Government and the people of Bombay, of the present policy of the Central Govern- 
ment. He said that ** the direct policy of Central Government is to kill Bombay industry 
and see that Bengal fiourishes at the expense of other provinces.** The Finance Member, 
Mr. H. S. Lawrence, endorsed the above charge ani himself quoted figures and facts to 
prove that Bombay was done a great injustice He threatened that steps would be token 
to make the Government of India feel the weight of public opinion in Bombay. In order 
to avoid any feelings of bitterness, he also announced that the further oonsideiation of the 
Bill to enhance Court. ITees was postponed. He appealed to all to consolidate their ranks 
and to take joint action together in the common cause. The appeal was well responded 
to, and in a dignified speech Mr. Jaykar associated himself and the Hwarajya Party 
with the Finance Member in condemming the Central Government. 

Bombay Development Scandal 

Mr. NARIMAN proposed a cut of Rs. 62 lacks in the Bombay Development Depart- 
ment. Instances after instances were quoted by him by which he proved that curroption 
of the worst type was going on in the department under the very nose of the great gods of 
the Directorate. The Hon. Mr. Cowasji Jehangir tried to dodge the issue, with a view to 
hush op the whole scandal. Sir Lawless Hepper observed ; ** There was only one person 
more despicable than the anonymous letter-writer and that was the person who was making 
base charges against public officials without being able to substantiate them.*’ Mr. 
Nariman retorted : ‘ he was not making vague charges. He made them openly and with- 
out any anonymity. He was prepared to prove that the charges were true, if he were 
given an opportunity of substantiating them.’ 

On the 6TH MARCH the non-officials Scored a victory when Mr. D. B. Adhwani’s 
motion to reduce by Rs. 38,80,000 the total grants of Rs. 2,83,80,000 under the head 
Construction of Works in Lloyd Barrage and Other Canals ** was carried by 48 
to 44. The non-officials complained that detailed information had not been given. The 
Hon. Mr. Cowasji Jahangir, replying on the debate, said that owing to the rise in the 
price of steel they had to increase expenditure. 


The Muddixnan Report 

JO MARCH 192 5 ^ 

A 'fiery stream of indignant eloquence swept the floors of the Council on ^he 
lOTH MARCH daring the debate on Mr. JAYKAR’S motion to ^Journ the HMse 
to call attention to the highly unsatisfactory nature of the Muddiman Committee s report 
and recommendations. * 
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Sir Maurioe HATWABD, Home Member, at the rety outlet announoed the Gbrem- 
ment*B intention of not taking part in the debate as their opinion! had already beea 
pnbliflhed by the Beforms Committee in the appendiom to their report. The Coaunittee 
tbemselres were appointed by the Oovernment uf India and reported to the same 
Government, but not to the Bombay Government; bnt he would not like, however,* to 
hinder a full diBOUBiion of this Important subject. 

Mr. M. B. JAYAKAB the leader of the opposition, then moved for an adjournment. 
In doing so Mr. Jayakar Mid that judged by any testa of popular advance the Majority 
recommendations were highly unsat isfactory. One would empioy any tests one liked 
whether fronf the point of view of the Legislatures, Ministers, or popular rights, and the 
answer was the same, namely that no advance was made in any of those directions* 
Did the recommendations enlarge the powers of the Legislatnres over the Executive 
Government 7 Did Ministers get more control over the services, or over the finances of 
the Presidency 7 Was the distinction abolished between transferred and reserved depart- 
ments and greater approximation arrived at between the two 7 The answer to all these 
questions was dismal. No doubt the terms of reference to the Committee were extremely 
limited. Though in a sense, circumscribed by a limited reference, there was no doubt 
that the Committee, if they were so mmded, could have made the most valuable 
recommendations towards the abolition of many of the defects in the working of the Act 
and enlarging popular rights by doing so. It seemed to the speaker that the Committee's 
main concern had been to protect above all the right of the Indian Civil Service, in more 
than four places, there were references to the interests of those services made with the 
utmost care and solicitude and towards the end of the report, they wound up by saying 
that all attempts should be made to protect the. rights and privileges of the Indian Civil 
Service, 

The Committee were unnecessarily obsessed with the difficulty relating to the 
electorate. They forgot that when the Beforms Act of 1832 commenced in England not 
more than three to four per cent, of the population had vote and the percentage increased 
slowly right up to 1884. Similarly the Committee failed to realise adequately that 
Dyarchy had been tried for three years by the utmost enthusiasts of the Reform. Noth- 
withstanding the fair trial given it, Dyarchy had failed. One had only to read the 
evidence given by the Central Provinces Ministers and one at once realised that the 
defect of Dyarchy lay in its inherent nature and not merely in the atmosphere in which 
the experiment was worked. Dealing with the recommendations Mr. Jayakar said that 
they were extremely unsatisfactory. No important department bad been recommended to 
be transferred. Boilers and Gas, Labour houbing, Forests and Fishery, these really did not 
teach people any responsible self-control or corporate power. Speaking of such depart- 
ments as were considered in the Bombay Presidency as absolutely worthless, like stationery 
and stores, Law report, etc., even these, said Mr. Jayakar, bad been very cautiously 
hemmed in by limitations which he characterised as unjustified under the circumstances. ^ 

He therefore held the view that in their recommenuations the Committee were 
extremely halting but their recommendations by no means stopped there. In many parti- 
culaiB they were retrograde. Mr. Jayakar cited instances of Presidents of Legislative 
Bodies having been recommended to be made immune from the jurisdiction and control of 
High Courts and the non-i'emoval of rebidential qualifications in the case of citizens 
of this country except Europeans, Mr. Jayakar amidst cries of * bear ' *hear* said he did 
not know what share of the blame attached to the Bombay Government, at least such 
members of it as formed the minority of that Government. He liowever congratulated 
the Indian members of the Bombay Government on their courage and sagacity and up- 
rightness in recommending full provincial autonomy. For their retrograde suggestions 
he could not think of congratulating the other members of the Government. 

They talked freely of electorates, learning lessons of electing representatives with the 
sola view of securing a .return of popular representatives. One might ask the question 
how were the electorates to learn the lesson 7 Had they learnt it in every country which 
enjoyed Self-Government 7 it bad been well Mid that nothing fitted a man for liberty like 
the enjoyment of liberty ifself. The Government had forgotten that they were not dealing 
with a subject race, but with a race which bad all tbeTconsciousness of a civilised and 
cultured community, and which wanted little or no guidance in the attainmefit of 
Self-Government. Indians had enjoyed St before, and although they might have lost 
it ddriug the interval the consciousness itself would not be long in coming. His complaint 
was that the present experiment would not produce that consoUrnsness. They had been 
deliberately torn asunder by the devise of a system of Government which kept them 
in the paddles or opposition He was glad to read in newspapers that Lord Beading's 
own bent of mind was towards the Minority recommendations. He could only hope 
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^ ^ British Empire.** CNm- 

great filing, <• depends very largely on thestep^to H, E. 
Lord Beading takes to persuade the British Cabinet to take in that direction,** 

Mr. H. G. PBADHaN said that the Majority recommendations, partioularlv thoaa 
nlating to the Transferred Subjects, were most unsatisfactory. It was the duty of the 
Bombay Council to record its protest in no uncertain voice against the narrow illiberalism 
which was a feature of the recommendations. The speaker condemned the doctrine 
set np by the Committee that so long as Law and Order remained a reserved subject 

land revenue should not ^ fMinafAKii^ tya ...... .u... .t..« _ t.. ^ 

Montford Report. 


be transferred. He pointed out that this was against sven the 


Moulvi Rafiuddin AHMAD said that he could not understand Mr. Jayakar raising the 
point of the unsatisfactory nature of the report. He thought Mr, Jayakar and the 
Swarajists were avowed opponents of Dyarchy and wanted to kill it. First and foremost 
they must have iuter-communal and inter-party unity and then the Government would 
not dare refuse any reform they demanded. 

Mr, A. N. SUKVE (Non Brahman), in further supporting the motion observed that 
if Bombay was given provincial autonomy no harm would arise. He condemned the 
report if. only because it had placed the Ministers in an absolnte'.y unenviable and 
anomalous position. They were mere advisers to the Governor who rv^uid, if ho wanted, 
override their advice. In that case the legislature might pass a vote of censure on the 
Ministers. Was this the development of a spirit of responsibility f 

Mr. D. B. PATIL (Non-Brahman) declared that communal difference were bound 
to exist till the end of the world. Were they therefore to put off all reforms till the 
end of the world ? No. They must a«k for more and more reforms with a united voice, 
notwithstanding communal difference. Until and unless Dyarchy was done away with, 
the representatives in the Council could do no real service to their people. 

Rai Sahib Dadubhai DESAl condemned the report as recommending retrograde 
steps. The subordination of Ministers to Civilian Secretaries was sought to be perpetuated 
by the Committee. He had expected transfer of all departments under the control of the 
Home Member at present to the control of popnlar Ministers, so that they oould reduce 

expenditure on them with a view to increase expenditure on Nation-building departments, 

but he was disappointed, 

Mr. JAYAKAR, replying, observed that if amuscmint should cost Rs. 45,000 of 
the tax-payers* money he would rather deny himself any amusement. (Laughter in which 
the officials joined). He agreed with Mr. Patel that notwithstanding communal difference 
they must take forward steps towards Self-Government, Replying to Moulvi Baiinddin 
Ahmed, Mr. Juyakar asked the former whether he and other uou-officials did not desire 
to end Dyarchy. Dyarchy was sapping the very foundations of their life. Which 

Indian could tolerate it ? The speaker concluded with an acknowledgment of Sir 

Maurice Hayward's courtesy in not participating in the debate. 

Sir Maurice acknowledged the compliment with a bow. The motion WM carried 


nem con* 


Budget Grants— '(Uonfd). 

On the 12TH MARCH discussion on budget grants was taken up. Mr. Nariman 
directed his gunshots against the Detmrtmcnt of industries and pointed out how people, 
other than Indians when appointed to responsible posts like the Director of Industries, 
try to give every sort of opportunity to foreign industries in India at the cost of indi- 
genous ones. He urged the Government to take seriously to heart the advice of 
Mahatma Gandhi to encourage Cottage Industries, Mr. Dev, of Dhulia observed that 
the Minister in charge should take notice of the fact that all the money that was being 
spent was nothing but waste and the department must be run entirely according to the 
will of the people. Mr, Jayakar asked the Government what they were going to do with 
the report of the Rahimtoola Committee, Messrs, Hussenbhoy Laljee and G, L Patel 
exposed the ignorance of the Hon. Member for Education and showeil to him bow the 
industries of match and pottery were being subjected to unfair foreign coinpetition. 

After the Industry Department was dismissed the Agricultural Department was 
nsbered in the Council Hall. Messrs Dev and Chandhati spoke very enthusiastically on 
varioua queetione relating to agriculture. Mr. Bhopatkar observedthat an enquiry shwd 
be made into the conditions of the agriculturists. Also the « 

decreasing in rain supply, and the Government must take noti* of it and t^h rae 
farmer to utilise the little rainfall that b« gets, as was done in America. He also oom- 


S4 
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plaiaed about the ineuffioient arrangement! made to diffuse agricultural knowledge in the 
peasant class. He concluded bj touching the question of milch-cattle, 

There was a lively diseussion on the giants for the Public Health Department. 
Mr. Dev proposed a cut of 4 lacs and Mr. Jayakar while speaking on the motion of 
Mr. Dev questioned the utility of the services of the fat-sallaried * experts * in this 
•department. Mr. Pahaljanl further proved the utter uselessness of these so-called experts. 
The Hon. Mr. Dehalvi and Jadhav tried to explain the Government position. Ultimately 
the grant was voted. 

On the iSTH MABCH an important ruling was given by Sir Ibrahim Bahimtullah, 
the President, during the discussion of a motion by Mr.Pahlajani for the reduction of Bs. 1 
lakh from the total demand under the head Medical. Dr. Velkar. which speaking on the 
motion, referred to the alh ged misconduct of certain officials of the Karachi hospital, 
And one of them discussed the conduct of the officials of another department. Sir Maurice 
Hayward raised a point of order, and the President, after citing a number of previous 
rulings on the subject, ruled that except where the salary of any particular official was 
concerned no member should attack that official, except by a distinct resolution of censure. 

The Meston Award. 

On the motion of Hon. Mr. H. S. Lawrence, Finance Member, the Council resolved to 
eend a representation to the Government of India on the question of provincial contribu- 
tions as decided by the adjournaient of the 2nd March. In carrying out the motion, the 
Government had prepared a representation more or less on the lines of the speeches deli- 
vered on the last occasion by the mover of the adjournment motion, Mr. Lalji Narainji. 

The representation, which was placed before the Council for its approval, expressed 
its conviction that grave injustice bad been done to Bombay by the Meston Settlement. 
The case against the settlement was based on two distinct grounds, namely (1) that the 
distribution of the surplus revenue assigned to the provinces of India, over and above 
provincial revenue existing at the time of the Beforms, was determined in a haphasard 
manner, and bore no relation to the needs of the provinces and total taxation derived 
from those provinces, and (^) that this haphazard distribution was founded upon the 
Application of federal principles of finance, which bad not been adopted in any other 
Meral government in the world. The position of Bombay was compared with other 
provinces in the matter of taxation and it .was stated that Bombay was the most highly 
taxed province in India. An amplification of the arguments of the Hon. H. S. Lawrence 
And Mr. Lalji Harainji constituted the main features of the representation. 

Mr. LaWBEHCB, having moved that the draft representation be approved, several 
speakers rose to support it. Chief among the speakers were Messrs. Lalji Narainji and 
Mr. Jayakar. The former suggested certain changes in Mr. Lawrence’s draft representa- 
tion, where a reference had been made to federal as well as State income-taxes in Canada 
and the' United States. Mr. Lawrence agreed to the change suggested. 

Mr. M. B. JAYAKaB, leader of the Swarajya party, said that while he bad no 
desire to obstruct his colleagues of the other parties if they wanted to send a representation 
in the name of the House, he was bound to tell them that personally he had no faith or 
•confidence in the Government of India. Was it the first time that a representation to 
that Government bad been made on behalf of Bombay f They should not forget that 
the Central Government had been treating the Bombay representation with scant courtesy. 
He urged sterner and stronger measures. He was sore that ere long the Bombay Govern- 
ment would find out that mere representations would not do, and that sterner measures 
aught to have been adopted. The Bombay Government should show that Bombay was 
by no means willing to face any new taxation. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Indian Match Industry. 

When the grant for the Industries Department came up for discussion, several 
members accused the Minister of want of any knowledge in matters industrial, and a 
motion was proposed reducing the grant by Bs. l^OOU. 

Mr. Hoosainbhai LALJI said the Minister did not know anything about the match 
or any other^indnstry. There were, he said, four match factories in the Bombay Presidency, 
one of which at Ahmedabad bad been struggling for existence for the last 20 years. They 
were importing into Bombay logs of wood from Siberia, as it was found that steamer freight 
from Siberia to Bombay cost less than the railway freight on wood from Northern India 
to Bombay. T hat yvas not all. An American Syndicate with a capital of about £2 
millions had started a big factory at Ambarnath, near Bombay, and were going to build 
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factories at Karachi, Calcutta and Rangoon, not with a riew to supplying ludia's nonds^ 
but for the purpose of killing the existing footories in India. This syndioate, he saidg 
had already taicen in hand the match industries of Sweden, Cseoho-slorakia and Ghina^ 
though they failed to secure a footing in Japan, owing to the Japanese Qofernment*# 
resistance. That American match trust had cornered a ohemioal motit essential in match 
manufacture which could not be bought except through that syndicate. They were alio 
offering higher wages to experienced Indian workmen from existing match faotoriesw 
He urged that the Government of India should intervene. 

Education Minister's Policy Criticised. 

On the i4TH MARCH discussion was continued on Mr. P. O. Joshi's motion brought 
forward the day before to reduce the total demand for eiluoation by Rs. 1 lakh. The 
mover made it plain that it was not to be considered as a motion of censure on the 
Minister for Education. Mr. M. R. JaYAKAR, while agreeing with the mover that it was 
not a censure motion, severely criticised the Minister and told him that on occasion 
the Swaraj party, which had been vilified by the Minister on all and sundry occasions 
and which had been represented by the same Minister as something horrible even to 
think of joining, was now standing between him and the vote of censure. Hu accused the 
Minister of humiliating his ofl&ce by acting like a paid whip of the Oo^'^rnment, instead 
of acting like the other two Ministers. , 

The Hon. Mr. B. V. JADHAV, Miuibter for Education, justifietl his non-Brahmm 
policy which had been questioned by some speakers. He was constrained to treat the 
motion as a censure motion, but he was not afraid of it. His oonsoienoe told him 
that he was not a failure. He knew that the majority of the house was with him. 
Speaking of the non-Brahmiu policy he said that they were actuated by the same 
motive as the Swarajists and others, namely, looking after the country’s advancement. If 
they did not agree with the Swarajist policy of obstruction they were not wholly 
supporters of the Government either. He recalled instances when non- Brahmins even 
in that session had voted against the Government. 

Mr, A, N. SURVK, referring to the non-Brahmin policy, said he strongly resented any 
patronisation. As a self-respecting party they could not and would not stand any 
patronisation. If the House felt that the Minister was a failure, then let it not waste 
public money on him. 

The Hon. Mr. JADHAV, replying to the debate, said that if the motion were 
he was willing to lay down office. He then detailed the number of improvements he had 
introduced in the field of education. 

Mr. JOSH I said he was satisfied that the Hon. Mr. Jadhav was seriously engaged in 
satisfying national aspirations and he withdrew his monion. .... 

The House then proceeded to discuss other reduction motions. All reduction motions 
moved were cither withdrawn or defeated. A motion refusing the grant under Buro^M 
Education (Reserved) was pressed to a division and lost. Another motion to reduce 

polic^exj^ditui^shaw^ moved a reduction of Rs. 10 lakhs from the total Police grant. 
In doing Bo’hc drew attention to the Bawla murder which occurred soon after sunset 
in a prominent locality near the residence of the Commissioner of Police. 

The President intervening, said that he would not allow reference to be made to a 

casesub-jLfc^ ® " 

vote the total demands. In five minutes all the motions tor grants were earned. 

The Bombay Rent Act, 

iftTW TWAPrw an official Bill was introduced in the Council by the 
Hon Mr CowJrii “tS to aS the Bombay Kent Act in re.,KCt ot reeldential 

’“°^^K*‘^’Nariman’8 amendment to the principle of the Bijl extending ** 

non-reeWential buildinge aito was ruW out of Mder^^^^ 

a r nrr 'r 

meaenreontheHnesofMr.Narimaife amendment, the iattir ehonld be deemed a« aiio 
enongh. Mr. M. B. Jayakar, leader of the Swaraj party, while .opporting the r«triot« 
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BUI obterred that the BwanJ party did not often find Itself in a position to snpport 
A Oo^ernment measure. He, however, thought that the Bill, whose principle he supported^ 
should be radically altered in the select committee. 

The first reading was then agreed to. The Swaiaikts having consented to work on 
4he seleot committe. 

On the 18TH MABCH the Council gave leave to intrcdcce the following new Bills : 
A Bill to enable the Hindus of the Province of Sind to restrict themselves to Monogamous 
Marriages — by D. B. Adwani. A Bill further to amend the Bombay Land Bevenue 
Oode, 1879— by B. D. Bhinde, A Bill further to amend the Bombay Town Planning 
Act— by L. B. Bhopatkar. 

Mr, BHOPATKaB'B Bill to alter the constitution and to widen the powers of the muni- 
•cipalities was the first private Bill to come before the House for its first reading. This 
Bill from its very inception, sustained a strong opposition from the Government. Even 
the leave for its introduction was very grudgingly and ungraciously given by the Govern- 
fueut in the last Pooaa session. 

Mr. Bbopatkai’s intention in moving that Bill was to meet the growing public 
demand to alter the constitution of the mbnicipalities in the Presidency including the 
Province of Bind in such a way fhat the municipalities should be really useful to the 
public and free from ofiScial control. This Bill proposes to make all city municipalities 
wholly elected,' the nomination being confined to 1/6 of the whole number of Councillors. 
There is a clause in the Bill intending to do away with the necessity of securing the 
previous sanction of the Collector for the discharge of certain functions. 

The Hon. Member for Local Belf-Government opposed the Bill on the ground that 
the Bill was of a very sweeping character and also the Government was very shortly going 
to introduce a similar Bill. Mr. D, B. Patil moved an amendment that the. consideration 
of the Bill be postponed till the next session of the Council. The amendment was carried. 

Amendment of Standing Orders. 

After the private Bills were disposed of! the second reading of motions to amend 
Standing Orders, which bad been referred to Select Committee, were taken-up. The 
Seleot Committee had recommended that ** provided the President permits, a member may 
move any of the resolutions that stand in his name, whatever their order on the agenda 
be, but no permission shall be given unless hours' notice has been given to the Govern* 
ment memter in charge, if he so desiies." It was a very useful amendment but the Govern- 
ment benches opposing it very strongly it was rejected by 40 votes against 60. 

Next day the 19TH MABCH, the last day of the Bessinn, other motions to amend 
standing orders were taken up. Mr. Dev of Dhuiia moved that the 12 days that 
were allotted to the Budget discussion should be considered very important and sacred 
And in those days no questions should be answered, or adjournment motions be moved. 
His intention in moving that amendment was to enable the Bouse to consider the whole 
Budget. But the amendment was lost. Several other useful amendments proposed by 
the Swarajists were discussed and rejected by the House. 

There were nearly 160 resolutions on the agenda paper of which only three could 
«ome before the House. One of them was to the effect to prohibit fishing in the 
Sabarmati river. The Government assured Mr. Bwaminarayan that it would consider 
the question sympathetically upon which he withdrew his resolution. 

The other and the most important resolution regarding pay of Bombay peons stood 
in the name of Mr. Bole and was carried without a division even though the government 
benches opposed it strongly. Mr. Jayakar paid tribute to the loyalty, integrity and 
patience of the Bombay peons and supported the resolution on behalf of the Bwarajya Party. 

The Council session was then prorogued by order of His Excellency the Governor. 


The Swaraj Party — Review of Council Work 

True to the wishes of the people they have to the best of their lights offered a fight 
to the Government at every turn and corner and have often come off successful after a 
hard fought struggle 

In these Voids the Bwarajya Party in the Bombay Legislative Council concluded 
its report of one year's woik in the Council. The report which was submitted to the 
electorates of the Bombay Legislature is a closely printed document of 44 pages recording 
in detail the part played the party independently as well as in collaboration with the 
other parties in the Conncil in the legislative work of the presidency. The Bombay Council 
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Swaraiya Party consifltei of 23 Swaiajiita and 11 Indepeadonto and thus 
‘•a trifle leas than a third of total of 111 memben who compose the Oonnoil ” ; about a 
third of the total forma the Qorernment blook while the remaining third is oompoaed of 
the non*Brahmin party. The report claima for the Swarajya Party that it has creditably 
acquitted itself of the truat reposed in it by the electorates. It was not, however, able 
to oppose the Qovernment as vigoronaly as sister branches conld do in C. P. and Bengal 
Oooncils. Explaining the circnmatances that led to this position the report oh ronioies 
the fact that the Bombay Legislatare is more heterogeneous than any other Council in 
India and consists of representatives of four diflerent parts namely Maharashtra, 
Onzerat, Sind and Karnatic which differ from each other not only in language and 
traditions, but even in their stages of political advance The report says that the 
result is that the representatives from teckward districts are still not free from oifloiai 
control and are unable to realise the significance of the Swarajist policy and programme. 
Referring to the non-Brahmin party which, the report says, invariably decides the vote 
of the Council, the Swarajya Party complains of the former party's persistence in not 
even giving an opportunity to the Swarajists to understand them by joint deliberations 
at least on important questions. The non-Brahmin party could not be persuaded, 
continues the report, to lend a strong and vigorous hand to the Nationalists in their 
struggle for political freedom In the face of all disappointing faotorp the Swarajists 
and Independents have had to work. It is further claimed and i: s in light thereof 
that their work has to be appraised by the electorates. The report n'so proudly chronicles 
the fact of the place of honour as the leader of opposition having been by common 
consent assigned to the Swarajist leader, Mr. Jayakar, and also the fact of the party 
members being clad in pure simple khadder. 


The A 


utumn Session 


POONA^20TH JULY 1 925. 

The Autumn Session of the Bombay Legislative Council com* 
menced at Poona on the 20th July. After the swearing-in of new members 
the Council proceeded with the consideration of official Bills. The Govenr 
ment intimated the withdrawal of the I-and Revenue Bill. Consideration 
of the Statistics Bill was postponed. 

A resolution eulogising the services of the late Mr. C. E. Das was 
then movedy members of all the different parties and the President associating 
themselves with the spirit of the motioiii which was carried unanimously. 

The Council then proceeded with the second reading of the Bill for the 
Prevention of Adulteration of Food. Mr. Nariman urged the inclusion of a 
provision to include imported tinned food in the operation of the Act. Mr. 
Nariman’s proposition did not meet with support. 

On the .22ND JULY the Council passed the Adulteration of Food 
Act. The Bill to amend the Bombay Municipal Act which was under 
disoussioD and the clause regarding the appointment of a Municipal Commis- 
sioner was vigorously debated, Mr. Nariman moving an amendment suggesting 
the transfer of the powers of appointment and the removal of the Munimpal 
Commissioner to the Municipality. The discussion was resumed next day, 
the 23ED JULY when the Council passed the third reading of the bill 
to Amend the City of Bombay Municipal Act. 

Co-operative Societies Bill. 

The Minister for Excise then moved the seewd reading of the Bill to 
Consolidate and Amend the Law relating to Co-operative Societies in the 
Bombay Presidency. The object of the Bill was to facilitate th* formation of 
co-operative societies for the promotion of thrift, sel^holp, and 
particularly among the agriculturistsi in order to bnng about be g. 

better businessi and better methods of production. • 
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There were 126 amendments notified. One of these suggested that the 
Bill be returned to the Select Committee to consider the question of popular 
control of the societies and a reduction of the autocratic powers of the 
registrar. The Government opposed the amendment} which was lost} and 
the second reading was passed. 

On the 24TH JULY the debate on the Bill and an amendment to the 
clause relating to exemption from incorne-taX} court feeS} etc.} was adopted 
proposing that the Government should give loans to registered societies} or 
guarantee the payment of interest on debentures issued by them. 

With regard to the clause relating to contributions to a charitable 
purpose} it was agreed that} with the approval of the Bombay Central Co* 
operative Institute} and after the stipulations regarding the reserve fund 
had been satisfied} a society might set aside a sum not exceeding 20 per cent, 
of its net profits} and utilise from time to time the whole of such a sum in 
contributing to any public or co-operative purpose} or to a charitable purpose} 
as defined in Section II of the Charitable Endowments Act of 1890. 

On the 26TH JULY after a protracted discussion lasting nearly three days* 
the Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to Co-operative Societies in 
the Bombay Presidency passed its third reading. 

Bombay Bent Act. 

The Bill to further amend the Bombay Bent Act} 1918} was then 
presented for its second reading. The report of the Select Committee} 
consisting of 17 membersi showed that eight members wrote minutes 
of dissent. 

Mr. Surve’s motion for the return of the Bill to the Select Committee 
was rejected} and the House proceeded with the second reading of the Bill. 

On the 28TH JULY the report of the Select Committee on the Bent 
Act Bill was again taken up. Clause II of the Bilb which was altered by 
Mr. Nariman’s amendment} extended the life of the Act till 1928. It 
was sought to be amended by Mr. Surve’s motion that the Act should be 
made applicable only to tenements} the rents of which ranged between Bs. 8 
and Bs. 1 50 instead of Bs. 85 as stated in the Bill. The amendment failed 
when put to the vote. 

Another unsuccessful amendment, which took up a good part of the 
day’s debate} was one which sought to decontrol the rents of chawls and 
dwelling houses erected by employees. 

Clause II of the Bill} amending Section I of the second Bombay Bent 
Act} was then adopted. 

Consideration of Clause III was postponed} and the amendment of 
Dr, Veikar to insert in Clause IV, a provision to safe-guard workmen against 
ejectment when a lock-out or strike had been declared} was forced to a 
division and declared lost. 

On the 29TH JULY after some minor verbal amendments had been duly 
incorporated in the measure} the Co<*operative ^deties Bill was read 
a third time and passed into law. 

The Gopanoil next proceeded to consider tbs BiW to amend tbe Bombay 
Bent Act clause by clause. 

Several members took part in the debate caused by Mr. Nariman’s 
amendment} which sought to re-adjust the sliding scale of the increase in rents 
during the years 1926 and 1927. The amendment proposed a reduction 
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of tbe increase allowed by the report of the Select Committee from 30 per 
cent, to 20 for the first year, and from 40 per cent, to 25 per cent for the 
second year. 

The Government said that the increase of 30 per cent, was allowed as 
no increments in rents had been allowed for the last ten years, and the 
measure would prevent land-lords to be exacting or to profiteer in a com- 
modity required by all classes of the community ; yet it would give them a 
normal increase: so that tenants might not take undue advantage of the 
protection afforded by the Bill under consideration. 

The remaining clauses were incorporated after some discussion and 
alterations. Rental for houses occupied after 1 926 were granted an annual 
increase of 10 per cent. The second reading of the Bill was left over till next,, 
day to enable the Government to examine the Bill as amended. 

The discussion of the first reading of the Bill to amend the Bombay 
Smoke Nuisance Act was not finished when the Council rose for the day. 

On the 30TH JULY after consequential ao^endments the Bill amending 
the Rent Act pas86d the second and third readings. 

The Bombay Port Trust Act was so amended that in future there should 
be no discrimination in the liability of the trustees between goods discharged 
by day or by night. Also the trustees were not to be held responsible if 
cargo was not removed by owners within 1 1 days of its landing in the Board’s 
premises. 

The Bombay Cotton Industry. 

Mr. S. K. BOLE was then allowed to move the adiournment of the 
Council for the discussion of a matter of public importance. He sub- 
mitted that in view of tbe grave situation in which the Bombay cotton 
textile industry found itself, and the possible effect of the decision 
of the Millowners’ Association to reduce the wages of their workmen, which 
would affect 150,000 operatives of Bombay and their families, and also the 
effect of this situation on the welfare of the Presidency as a whole, the 
Governor-in-Council would be pleased to place the gravity of the situation 
before the Governor-Geiieral-in-Council, urging him to take such steps as 
would bring about immediate relief to the mill industry and the operatives 
working therein. 

Mr. JAYAEAR, on behalf of bis party, supported tbe motion, declaring 
that the Swaraj party had now vindicated their position that they were 
not subsidised by oapitalists, as was the general belief some time back, but 
were some party standing betweon Labour and Capital. He asked the mill- 
owners if they had really investigated the question thoroughly, and if they 
had not found it reasonable to reduce profits and tbe salaries of their highly 
paid officers before deciding to cut down the wages of the mill operatives. 
He thanked the mill-owners’ representatives for urging tbe Government to 
make a representation to the Government of India to take this Industry 
in hand. 

The FINANCE MEMBER said that the Bombay Government was placed 
in a difficult position. The abolition of the cotton excise, he said, must 
lee debated with sober deWberatVon, and not with picturesque epithets. 

"iAe ©ataYAUncd that the miW induetry was in a ba<l 

condition, and the loss on the citiaens of Bombay would pro^bJy be 
not less than Rs. 10 crores. He remitjdcd the Howe that the quea- 
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tiont of ezohange and oarrenoy were most ooqiplext and it vao unfor- 
tuoate that the policy of the Gtorernment of India was accused of moral 
deprayity. According to himi the millovnen had not put forward their 
case with all the detail which they no doubt poBsessed, and that, whenever 
their allegations against Japanese competition were contradicted, the Mill- 
owners’ Association did not move sufficiently to prove their case. He ad- 
vised the establishment of a system of commercial intelligence. He refuted 
the charge of mismanagement levelled against the Bombay millowners, but 
he believed that the abolition of the excise duty would not put the mills on 
their feet, though it would serve as a palliative for the reduction of a part 
of their losses. As regards the wages of labour, he said that a cut of lit 
per cent, would be only a very minor palliative of the evil, as it would 
amount to only Bs. 70 lakhs, or a little more than 1 per cent, of the value 
of the total out-turn of cloth. Whether Japanese imports should be 
welcomed or not he left the House to judge. He also advised both the 
millowners and the advocates of labour to ash for an enquiry by the Tariff 
Board. 

After the Government had expressed its desire to mitigate the difficulty of 
both the labourers and the capitalists, the motion was carried unanimously. 

The Act to impose a tax on totalisator betting passed the first reading 
and a Select Committee to report thereon was appointed. 

Abkari Act Amendment Bill. 

On the 3 1ST JULY after question time, the first reading of the Bill 
further to amend the Bombay Abkari Act of 1878 was moved. The proposed 
amendment makes it illegal for any Club to sell liquor without a license, and 
enables the Government to obtain fuller control over the consumption of foreign 
liquor. Very little opposition was offered, and the Bill passed into law. 

The Bill to give wider power in the management of Municipal affairs 
in certain cities was then introduced. The Bill was read for the first time, 
and referred to a Select Committee, 

Transfer of Improvement Trust. 

On the 5TH AUGUST Khan Bahadur Shaikh Gbulam Husain 
HIDAYATULLAH moved the first reading of the Bill to transfer the powers 
and duties of the Trustees for the improvement of the City of BomW to 
the Corporation and to vest the property and rights vested in the Trustees in 
the Corporation. In explaining the provisions of the Bill the Minister 
emphasised that in order to prevent speculation in prices of land the new 
Board would determine the price of land while considering a scheme and not 
when the scheme was finally sanctioned. 

^fter further discussion the Bill passed the first reading and the pro* 
position to refer the Bill to. Select Committee was also passed. 

Khan Bahadur, Shaikh Gulam Husain HIDAYATULLAH next moved a 
Bill to amend the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1923. "He explained that the 
need for the»Bill was due to the discrepicaDciei^ in the elections brought to light 
in the past on account of the defective wording of the Act. This Bill also 
passed the first reading. 

The Council* also passed the third reading of the amendments to certain 
Standing Orders. 
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Ghildren’i Act Amendmant. 

Sir Maurioe HAYWARD theo moved a Bill ameadiog the Bombay 
Ohildran’e Aot l924. Five new olaaeea had been added to the Aot making 
it penal to be drank while in charge of a ohildi to give intoxicating liqaora 
to a ckild* to sell tobacco or any smoking mixtare to a child or young penoni 
to incite a child to bet or borrow and to take pawn from a child. 

The Home Member pointed out that the Bill had been brought forward 
in fulfilment of a promise made to the House. 

The first reading of the Bill was passed, and on the motion of the 
Home Member it was referred to select committee. 

‘ Mr. Lalubhai SAM ALDAS moved that a certain sum be appropriated 
from the item “ Miscellaneous ” for the purpose of revising the pay of 
village establishments in Sind. A lively debate ensued during which the 
non^officials demanded from the Gbvt. a definite assurance to the effect that 
the Govt, would put an end to the Basai and “ lato ” systems in vogue 
in Sind. 

The Home Member explained the point of view of the Government 
and gave an assurance that if public co-operation were forthoomingi and 
if the House would help in putting into effect the recommendations of tho 
Basai ” Committee the Government would do all they could to end the 
Basai and ** lato ** systems. The demand was then granted. 

Among the other demands moved one relating to the purchase of » 
plot of land near Jacob Circle, Bombay, for Bs. 1,54,945 for the purpose of 
further strengthening the position of the police so thqt, they could meet 
disturbances during times of industrial unrest was sanctioned. 

On the IITH AUGUST the Council resumed discussion on the Bill to 
amend the Bombay Village Police Act of 1867. The first reading of the !Kll 
was passed and on the motion of the mover referred to a Select Committee. 

Bombay Town Planning Act 

Mr. L. B. BHOPATKAR then moved the first reading of a Bill further to 
amend the Bombay Town Planning Act of 1915. According to the statement 
of obiocts and reasons the Act had proved a source of danger to the rights 
of those persons whose lands happen to be included in the town planning 
scheme as the ArWtrator was invested with autocratic powers. The Tribunal 
of Arbitration was a mere tool in the hands of the Arbitrator.^ The whole Act 
was so conceived and framed as to benefit the local authority at the cost of 
the landholders within its jurisdiction. All sorts of restrictions are imposed 
upon the landholders without corresponding liabilities put upon the local 
authority* concerned. Mr Bhopatkar gave concrete instances from what had 
taken place in Poona. 

Mr. HIDAYATULLAH, Minister, raised a point of order as to whether 
the local Legislature had the power to add powers to the appellate jurisdiction 
of the High Court and whether such a power did not constitute interference 
with Acts of Parliament. 

Mr. M. R. JAYAKAB, loader of the Swaraj Party, observed tiiat 
the Bill proposed to add certain powers to the appellate jurisdiction of the 
High Court. A mere addition of such powers could not^ be deemed as 
affecting any Act of Parliament. If the KH bad aimed at^ taking away from 
the appellate jurisdiction of the High Court any of the powers vested in it 
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hf Letters Patent of Parliament, tben the Bill could be considered as being 
out of order. 

Sir Maurice HAYWABD held that Mr. Jayakar’s interpretation was not 
correct and that whether what the Bill had proposed was a mere addition 
or a subtraction of powers, it nevertheless affected the Act, and as such 
the local Legislature could not deal with such a Bill. 

The PRESIDENT said a similar point of order had been raised in 
connection with the Bombay Children’s Bill and was referred to the Governor- 
General. Mr. Bhopathar’s Bill to amend the Bombay Town-Planning Act of 
1915 was referred to the GoVernor-General subsequently and yet sanction was 
given without any reference whatsoever to any part of the Bill. It was 
common knowledge that before sanction was given to any Bill the Governor- 
General usually referred it to the head of the Department concerned. It was, 
therefore, a matter of surprise that sanction should have been given to Mr. 
Bhopatkar’s Bill, which contained a debatable provision similar to the one 
contained in the Children’s Bill and referred to the Governor-General. He 
(the President) could either rule the whole Bill as out of order, or allow the 
House to proceed with the consideration of the first reading of the Bill, and 
the point of order could be considered before the Bill came up for the second 
reading. He preferred to adopt the latter course. 

The discussion of the Bill was then continued and the first reading being 
put to the vote was lost. 

The Swarajists^ Withdrawal. 

A meeting of the Swarajist members was held on the 14th August to 
protest against the treatment they were receiving in the (Council, particularly 
the way in which the non-Brahmins supported the^Government in refusing the 
formal motions for the introduction of Bills by Swarajist members at the meet- 
ing of the Council on the 13th August. After Mr. Joshi’s Bill was defeated 
on this day (13th) he refused to ask for leave for any more Bills, and 
his example was followed by other Swaraj Party members. Since then they 
apparently decided to take no more part in that session. 

On the 14TH AUGUST, when the Council met, the House proceeded 
to discuss non-ofl5cial resolutions of general public interest. Mr. F. V. Joshi, 
who was the first on the list of resolutions, refused to move any of his three 
resolutions, and his example was followed by Mr. Dave, who had 10 
resolutions in his name. 

On the 15TH AUGUST in pgrsuanoe of the decision arrived at the day 
before the Swarajist members did not put the questions of which they had 
given notice, nor did they move the resolutions in their names. One or 
two qpembers of the non-Brahmin party also joined in the chorus of “ I 
do not move the resolution, Sir.^’ 

The business of the Bombay Council was finished on this day primarily 
on account of the Swarajist members declining to move* the resolutions that 
atood in their name. As the Governor had not intimated the proroguing 
of the Houidh, the Council was adioumed sine die. 

Thp Swara^ts* Reasema lor Withdrawal. 

In annoQnciijg their deoidon not to take part in the proceedings of the 
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Bmbay Legislative OouDoil the Smrajist members issued a statement 
eritioising the attitude of the nou-Brahmin and Sind Moslem members, 
^ey state that they had given support to the non-Brahmins and Sind 
Moslems whenever their motions were in danger* but the result had been that 
the Swarajists^ had oome to be regarded by those two parties as powerful 
levers for obtaining from the (Government one oonoession after another* either 
communal or personal. The Government had gone on distributing their 
patronage among persons representing those parties in a manner which had 
had the eSeot of winning them over to the side of the Government. 

The Swanyists did not desire to be converted into the unwilling ins* 
truments of communal or personal ^grandisement. The (Government did not 
appear to be willing to aoeord to the Swaraj Party the position of respect 
and dignity which it deserved, by reason of its work and importance. Their 
one effort had been to try by all means, fair or foul, with the aid of the 
uon-Brahmins and Sind Moslems, to defeat the Swarajists- (constituted as 
they were, the Swarajists were powerless to meet the tactics of the (Govern* 
ment. They had, therefore, been compelled to resolve not to take part in 
the deliberations of the House, so that, with their withdrawal, the other 
section of the House which had so far remained inactive, would be thrown 
on their own resources, and would oome to occupy their merited position, 
commensurate with their intelligence, strength and importance. 

Concluding, the statement observes : ** We are aware that this step 
involves the immediate sacrifice of minor advantages to the public, but this 
is inevitable. We are awaiting further development, and we venture to 
assure our constituents that all steps will be taken which ai*e demanded by 
their self-respect and the dignity, of which we regard ourselves the 
custodians.” 


The October Session 

POONA-21 ST OCTOBER 1925. 

The first meeting of the third session of the Bombay Legislative Council 
was held on the 21st October at the Council Halb Poona, Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtullah presiding. Curiosity as to what the Swarajists would do during 
this session, whether they would continue the tactics of non-participation 
in the proceedings, or revert to the old method of responsive co-oper- 
ation, had brought in a good number of visitors. When question- 
time came the Swarajist members did not put the questions they had sent 
in nor read the answers which had been prepared and printed in the list of 
questions and answers. They acted in pursuance of the drasion they 
arrived at their meeting the day before to continue the policy of non- 
participation which they inaugurated during the closing days of the 
last session. , ^ 

On the motion of the Home Member the consideration of the first 
reading of the Bill to provide for the collection of statistical information for 
public purposes was postponed. 

Betting Tax Bill. 

The Finance Member moved the second reading of the Bill to impose 
a tax 00 totalisator betting and presented the report of the Select Committee 
thereon. The Select Committee bad. by a majority, accepted the preamble 
of the Bill as well as the rate of tax recommended, oamsly, four per cent. 
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The motion lor the eecond reading of the Bill was pot to the vote and 
carried. AmendmenU to the Bill were then taken up for conaideration. 

Mr. S. K. B(de supported the Bid on the ground that the rate of tax 
proposed therein would go to add to the revenues of the Government. He 
euggested a rate much higher than that provided in the Bill. 

Mr. C. N« Wadia# representative oi the Millowners’ Association, 
moved an amendment to the efiect that the maximum rate of tax fix^d by 
the Bill should be reduced to 2} per cent* inasmuch as the Turf Club was 
a charitable institution and its capacity for doing charity would be crippled 
by the high rates oi tax. After some discussion the amendment was lost. 

Mr. H. M. Rahimtulla moved an amendment with the object that 
the tax proposed to be levied should really be a tax on the Turf Ciub and 
not on the public. The amendment was to provide that 90 per cent, of all 
the monies paid into the iotalisator should be distributed among the winners. 
The amendment was lost. 

The Home Member explained the point of view of the Government as 
being one of discouragement of gambling. The idea of a third enclosure 
did not originate in the Government but in the Turf Club; but when the 
third enclosure was started it was found helpful in suppressing the bucket 
shops and betting outside. He then moved the third reading of the Bill 
which was passed. 

Stock Exchange Reform. 

On the 22ND OCTOBER Mr. H. S. Lawrence, Finance Member, moved 
the first reading of the Bill to regulate and control certain contracts for 
the purchase and sale of securities in the City of Bombay. 

The object oi the Bill is that Government should take authority to 
enforce such rules as they may consider necessary for the interests of the 
public. This measure is in pursuance of the recommendations oi the Stock 
Exchange Committee. Subject to ihe sanction of the Governor-in- Council, 
a stock exchange may make rules for the legulation and control of all 
transactions in securities other than ready delivery contracts. The Bill 
further provides the Governor-in-Council with power to refuse to sanction 
any or all of the rules and to add to, amend, vary, or rescind any of 
the rules. The first reading of the Bill was carried. The Bill was then 
xeferred to a Select Committee. 

Children’s Amendment Act. 

Sir Maurice Hayward, Home Member, moved the second reading of 
the Bill to amend the Bombay Children's Act» 1924. Every one of the 
amendments of which notice had been given, was lost. A division was 
demanded on one of the amendments and the result was that the Govern- 
ment got a clear majority of 33 to 7* The Bill was read a third time 
and passed. 

The BiU further to amend the Bombay Port Trust Act of 1^79 was 
read a third timoand passed. 

Municipal Act Amendment Bill. 

The Bill to give wider powers in the management of municipal afiairs 
in Certain cities was read a second time. As laid down in the statement 
oi objects and reasons the principal object of the Bill is to provide a more 
adequate basis lor muiidpal adininistration in tjie laige cities of the 
Bombay Presidency. The Bombay District Municipal Act oi 1901 applies 
to all municipalities in the Presidency, except the Municipal Corporation oi 
the City oi Bcinbay, and it has been felt each year with increasing force 
that the same Act cannot adequately provide* for the needs of the larger 
aid the smaller municipalities. Under the same Act» aave where a chief 
c&cei or a municipal commissioner has been appointed the executive 
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admiiiistratiop centres in the maiiaging and other committees* This may 
still be possiUe in the smaller municipalities* and in these ^e President 
may sW be able to supervise and control the* Municipal staff* and the 
Mnnicl'pal Ccnnmittee to perform the functions of an executive body. Bnt 
in the large cities the Municipality can do little more than determine qnefr 
tions of policy. The Committees can exercise only a general control over 
the Municipal staff. It is therefore necessary to define with greater clearness 
the powers of the executive and to secure proper supervision and control 
by the appointment of a responsible executive omcer* with clearly defined 
statutory powers, at the head of the Municipal staff. 

An amendment was moved by Mr. R. G. PRADHAN to the 
effect that for the words, •• the member of wards to be constituted for 
Mahomedans, non-Mahomedans and depressed classes/* the words* '* the 
constitution of wards, including a special ward for depressed classes,*' be 
substituted. The amendment was then put to the vote and lost. 

On the 23RD OCTOBER the discussion ou the Municipal Bill was 
resumed and considerec} clause by clause. Mr. A. N. Surve proposed an 
amendment that a person who pays, or promises to pay, any person 
whomsoever on account of the conveyance of any elector to or from any 
place for the purpose of recording bis vote* as well as the person who 
hires* employs* borrows, or uses for the purpoies of the dection any 
boat, vehicle, or animal usua lly kept for letting on hire shall be deemed 
to have committed corrupt practice. Mr. Surve explained how in the 
past rich, but not deserving candidates had got into power by spending 
money freely and profusely tor the conveyance of the voters to the polling 
, booths and how specially in Bombay during elections corruption used to be 
rife. On the Minister in charge of the Bill accepting the clauses proposed 
they became part of the Bill 

On the 24TH ^OCTOBER Mr. A, N. Surve moved an amendment to 
the effect that a municipality should have power to regulate and restrict 
the slaughter of animals. The Minister in charge raised a point of order 
and held that the amendment proposed an addition of powers which did 
not fall within the jurisdiction of a municipality. Besides, the Govern- 
ment of India had not approved of the amendment. The President ruled 
the amendment out of otder. 

On the 26TH OCTOBER Mr. R. G. Pradhan moved an amendment to 
the clauses giving power to the District Magistrate to suspend by means of 
an order the execution of any order or resolution of a municipality and 
prohibit the doing of anything which is about to be done, or is being done 
by, or on behalf of, a municipality, and is doing, or is likely to cause, 
injury or annoyance to the public* or to lead to a breach of the peace, or 
is unlawful. The Collector is required by the Bill to forward such orders 
to the Commissioner and to the municipality affected thereby. The Com- 
missioner is on his part required to submit to the Government a report of 
every such case. 

Mr. Pradhan complained that in the past Collectors had inteifered 
too often and for insufficient or no reasons with the working municipalities 
and that ‘ the Bill under discussion had left the autocracy of the Collectors 
unimpaired. It was. however, unreasonable and inexpedient to disarm the 
Collectors of all powers of interference inasmuch as the maintenance of law 
and Older and the prevention of a breach of the peace were considerations 
of paramount importance in all administrations. It was butane et* there- 
fore, that the Collector in his capacity as District Magistrate should have 
power to issue provisional orders/ 

The amendment was eventually lost. Ihe Bill wa^rtad a tLiid time 
and passed. 
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Mr. Hidayatullah then moved tht second reading of tiie Bill to 
transfer the powers and duties of the trustees for the improvement of tilie 
City of Bombay and to vest the property and rights vested in the trusts in 
the Municipal Corporation of the City of Bombay. The Minister also 
presented the report of the select committee. 

Both the motions were assented to by the Council. 

Improvement Trust Bill. 

On the 27TH OCTOBER the consideration of the improvement Turst 
Transfer Bilfwas proceeded with. 

Mr. A. N. Surve moved an amendent to provide for the represen* 
tation of the poorer and working classes on the committee to be 
constituted under the Bill. The amendment also sought to deprive the 
mercantile classes of the . representation proposed to be accorded to them. 
The amendment was lost. 

Mr. Joseph Baptista moved the inclusion of the following clause: 
** The powers conferred by, and the duties imposed under, this Act on the 
Committee shall be exercised and performed by the Committee* subject 
to the general control of the Board.V 

The Minister in charge of the Bill agreed to the inclusion of this clause. 

Mr. H. M. Rahim tuliah moved the addition of the following clause : 
*'The Board shall take over such of the development schemes of the Cor- 
poration as the Corporation may decide to transfer to the Board, subject 
to such financial adjustments and conditions as may be agreed upon, and on 
such decision being communicated to the Board all the formalities required 
under this Act before a scheme can be undertaken by the Board shall be 
deemed to have been observed.*' The amendment was put to the vote 
and lost. 

On the 28TH OCTOBER Sir Vasantrao Dabholkar moved an amendment 
that all references pending before the Tribunal of Appeal be transferred 
to the High Court. After some discussion the amendment was lost. 

Mr. Hidayatulla* Minister, moved a Government amendment to Section 
10 which made municipal commissioners ex-officio members of the Improve- 
ment Trust Committee. The number of nominated members was increLSed 
to four by adding one representative of labour from among the members of 
the Municipal Corporation. 

All other amendments were gone through, but the third reading was 
postponed for purposes of consequential amendments. 

Official Bills Passed. 

On the 29TH OCTOBER the Bombay Port Tiust (Amendment) Bill 
was read a third time and passed, the most important of the amendments 
made being that goods, if not removed in seven days after landing, should 
remain on the premises of the Port Trust at the risk and expense of the 
owners. 

The Bill to impose a tax on totalisator betting was read a third time 
and passed after being amended to the effect that the Act should come into 
force in Bombay during the ensuing racing season in December. 

The Major Municipalities Bill was then taken up. A number of verbal 
and consequential amendments were moved and passed. The Bill was read 
a third time and passed. 

The . Finance Member then moved the recond reading of the Stock 
ExchangeControl Bill and presented the report of the Select Committee. 
In doing so the Finance Member said that the report was unanimous. 
It did not mean, as it might strike some* people, that the Committee did 
not go fully in^ the merits of the Bill. The views of the Bombay Native 
Shares and Stock Brokers' Association were heard. The Bill had been so 
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ameoded the Select Committee as to give power to the Government to 
extend the Act to cities other than Bombay. 

Mr. Joseph Baptists congratnlated the Government on the introduction 
of such a nseful and long-needed measure. The Bill would put an end to 
what had long been one of the greatest scandals of the City of Bombay. 

The Bill was then read a third time and passed. 

Improvement Trust Bill. 

A number of amendments to the Bombay Improvement Trust Transfer 
Bill were moved on this day and passed. 

Mr. Hidayatullahf Minister, thereupon moved that the Bill be read a 
third time. In doing so he said that the Bill had been framed and brought 
forward in response to an insistent public demand for years. He hoped that 
the day would soon come when the improvement Trust would merge com- 
pletely into the Bombay Municipal Corporation. Many members congratu- 
lated the Minister on initiating such a bold measure in deference to public 
opinion. The Bill was then read a third time and passed. 

Bombay Municipal Act (City and District). 

Mr. Hidayatullah then moved the first reading of the Bill to amend the 
Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901. The objects of the Bill are to 
provide that (1) persons sentenced by a criminal court to imprisonment 
or whipping for an ofience punishable with imprisonment for a term ex- 
ceeding six months, or to transportation, such sentence not having been 
subsequently reversed or quashed, should be relieved from the disqualifica- 
tion on the expiry of the sentence or by an order of the Government in that 
behalf (2) persons dismissed from Government service, such dismissal 
having been notified in the ** Bombay Government Gazette,** and those 
being pleaders whose sanad had been withdrawn by the High Court, should 
no longer be disqualified from being members of a municipalityi. 

Ihe Bill was read a second and third time and passed. 

The Bill to amend the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 19 ^ 0 , and the 
Bill further to amend the Bomoay Locdl Boards Act, 1923, on the same 
lines as the previous measure, were read three times and passed. 

The first reading of the Bill to amend the City of Bombay Municipal 
Act, 1883, was moved. The object of the measure is to provide that persons 
sentenced by a criminal court to imprisonment or whipping for an ofience 
punishable with imprisonment for a term exceeding six months, or to trans- 
portation, such sentence not having been subsequently reversed, or quashed, 
should bo relieved from the disqualification on the expiry of the sentence, 
or by an order of the Government in that behalf. The Bill was, however, 
read the first time and referred to a select committee. 

. On the 30TH OCTOBER, on the motion of the Finance Member, the 
Council approved of the report 01 the Committee on Public Accounts for 
the year 1923-24 and recommended to Government that effect be given to 
its recommendations. The Council also recommended to Government the 
• introduction, as soon as possible, of the scheme for the formation of the 
Bombay Subordinate Engineering Service. 

The Council then proccedeo to deal with demands for supplementary 
grants. Mr. Jadhav, Education Minister, moved tor a demand ot Ks. 21,130 
for a grant-in-aid to the Bombay Boy Scouts Association. In doing so he 
said that the Government had decided that the Boy Scouts movement could 
no longer be regarded as a Government establishment. Ihe fioaimiai assist- 
ance to the Association should, therefore, in future be regarded as grant- 
in-aid. 

After some discussion the grant was sanctioned. Some other demands 
of a technical character were also passed. 
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Proposed Cormpt Practices Bill. 

Mr. Joseph Bapfista moved a resolution in order to voice the views of 
the Conncil on the Corrupt Practices Bill proposed to be introduced into 
the Legislative Assembly, He said that there was no one more intolerant 
• of corruption of all kinds than himself and yet he could not see his way 
to support the Bill. •The Muddiman Committee had, no doubt, unani- 
mously recommended such a piece of legislation. The Muddiman Committee 
had muddleh unanimously through many things. Their recommendation 
was not based on any evidence of corruption. There was no need for 
the legislation proposed. If it was passed it was bound to be a dead letter. 
Besides, it was likely to tamper with the independence of the members of 
the Legislatures. It was possible to bring charges against members. In 
the United States of America such legislation had not been found useful. 
Oh the other hand, it had led to ingenious evasions of the law. 

Proceeding, Mr. Baptists said that he did not believe in the potency 
of the Penal Codes, nor in their purificatory character. He did not believe 
that laws could make men moral. He relied upon the sense of honour of 
members of the Legislatures. 

Sir Maurice Hayward said that when he announced before the House 
at the commencement of the present session that the Government of India 
had sought opinion on the proposed Corrupt Practices Bill, and that it 
would be in the fitness of things if a non-official member of this House 
would move a resolution expressing the view of this House, be hardly 
realised that the question would be dealt with in the manner in which 
Mr. Baptists had treated it. What he (Sir Maurice) did expect was approval 
of the principle of the Bill after the good exaiqple of the Legislative 
Assembly and constructive suggestions for the improvement of the Bill in 
parts. He did not expect the wholesale and sweeping cofidemnation, that 
the Bill was derogatory to the dignity and independence of the members of 
this .House. 

The resolution was lost, 27 voting against it and 24 for it. 

Non-Official Bills. 

On the 3 1 ST OCTOBER the second and the third reading of the 
Bombay Village Police Act (Amendment) Bill were gone through in a few 
minutes with slight amendments. 

Mr. D. R. Patil moved the second reading of the Bill further to 
amend the Bombay Heriditary Offices Act, 1874, anp presented the report 
of the Select Committee. The original purpose of the Bill was to do away 
altogether with the power of Government to punish the representative 
*‘watandar" or " watandars ** for the ofieiice or misconduct of a deputy. 
The Select Committee however had by a majority decided that it was 
necessary that Government should retain the power of directing the absolute 
forfeiture of the watan of the nominating ** watandas " and o( bis co-sharers, 
at least as regards ofiences against the State. * 

After some discussion the consideration of the Bill was postponed. 

Mr. S. K. Bole moved that a Bill further to amend the City uf Bombay 
Municipal Act, 1888, be read a first time. The 6bject of this Bill is to 
democratise the constitution of the Municipality ot the City of Bombay by 
reserving sfcats on the Corporation for fiq;>reaentative8 of the. backward and 
the depreraed classes. It proposes also to correct the distribution of the 
elected seats to be filled by each Municipal ward by Introducing representa- 
tion according to population and the lowering of the franchise from a 
Rs. 10 rental to a Rs. 5 rental. 
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On the 2ND NOVEMBER during question time Sir Vesmutatmo 
Dabholkar asked if the attention of the Government had been drawn to a- 
confidential circular sent by a non-official member oi the Council to the Indian 
members of the imperial^ Provincial and Subordinate Forest Services request- 
ing them to furnish him confidentially with information regarding the const!- 
tntion and working of the Forest Department* and whether a copy of the 
circular would be placed before the Council. 

Bombay Municipal Act 

The discussion of the first reading of the Bill to amend the City of 
Bombay Municipal Act was then resumed. There was a great deal of 
opposition to the Bill, both from the official and the non-official benches. 
Put to the vote* the motion for the first reading of the Bill was lost. 

The Home Member then moved that a Bill to regulate and amend 
the law relating to the Courts in Sind be read for the first time. The object 
of the Bill is the creation of a Chief Court* consisting of a Chief J udge 
and three or four Puisne Judges with salaries sufficient to attract and retain 
permanently experienced judges, both from the Bar and the Services. The 
Chief Court, under the Bill« will have the power of making special rules for 
its own procedure* not only on the Appellate but also on the Original 
side of its jurisdiction as a High Court. 

After some discussion the Bill was read the first tim? and referred to 
a Select Committee. 

The Bill further to amend the Bombay Hereditary Offices Act. 1874* 
was taken up and with alight amendments read a third time and passed. 

Mr. Noor Mahomed moved that a Bill further to amend the Bombay 
Local Boards Act* 19251 be read for the first time. The object of the Bill 
is to have an authentipated record of^marriages for the purpose of production 
whenever required in a court of law. The debate on the first reading was 
not over when the Council rose. ^ 

On the 5RD NOVEMBER after some discussion the motion for the first 
reading of the Bill to amend the Bombay Locals Act was put to the vote 
and carried. Subsequently the Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 

The President Held that under the Standing Orders Mr. Surve's Bill 
further to amend the City of Bombay Municipal Act* i8d8* was out of order» 
inasmuch as the principle underlying it was the same as that underlying 
Mr. Bole's Bill which the Council had rejected by a majority. 

Mr. Joseph Baptista was then given leave to introduce a Bill further to 
amend the Bombay Prevention of Gambling Act with the object of making 
certain verbal alterations in the Act in order to remove the ambiguity in 
the definition of the term gambling," 

Leave was abo granted to introduce a Bill to amend the law relating 
to the emoluments claimable by Watander Hindu priests and a Bill furtbeir 
to amend the Mamlatdars Courts Act, 190b. 

Sir Vasantarao Dabholkar moved : " This Council recommends to the 
Goveroor-in-Council that an extra allowance be paid to the Police Force 
in Bombay up to the rank of Inspector for the bard and risky work which 
they have to do during the present mill strike in the city and for any other 
labour strikes in future." 

Mr. Montgomery* on behalf of the Government* said that the matter 
was already under the consideration ot the Government. 

Dr. K. E. Dadachanji moved : ** This Council recommends to Govern- 
ment to draw op a comprehensive scheme of sanitation and medical relief* 
both in the municipal and rural areas* and place it before the Council ^o as 
to reduce the heavy mortality from plague* cholera, malaria and other 
epidemics in the Presidency." • 

A number of speakers laid stress on the need of a medical relief knd 
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BBoitatioii policy complemetary to the edacation aod excise policies of the 
•Governmeot. 

Next day, the 4TH NOVEMBER, the Education Minister, Mr. Jadhav, 
said that the Government had aheady taken up the consideration of prob- 
lems of sanitation and medical relief and were endeavouring to extend 
the scope of medical relief in municipal and rural areas. The mover of 
the resolution had slightly exaggerated the conditions in the rural areas. 
Ihose conditions were not so bad as had been pictured. The mover had 
asked for a committee. It was doubtful if the Council would agree to it. 
The resolution was then put to the vote and carried. 

The excise policy of the Government of Bombay came in for criticism 
by Mr. R. G. Pradhan. who moved a resolution asking lor a small committee 
consisting of some elected members of the Legislative Council, officials and 
•financial experts, to consider and report on the financial measures that should 
be introduced in order to give lull efiect to the policy of prohibition of the 
traffic in alcoholic drink and drugs. 

Mill Workers* Wages. 

On the 5TH NOVEMBER, the last day of tbe Session, Mr. Suive moved : 
** This Council recommends to the Government to appoint a committee to 
enquire if the ii} per cent, reduction in the wages effected by the mill- 
owners of Bombay is at all necessary.’* 

Mr. Surve said that the millowners bad resisted and fought against all 
attempts at an enquiry, and thus alienated every section of public opinion. 
Tbe millowners were obstinate in their attitude. They had no case. If 
they had a case, why should they refuse to submit to an independent 
enquiry ? 

Refusing on behalf of the Government to accept tbe resolution, 
Mr. Cowasji Jahangir said that the enquiry asked for was impracticable and 
futile. Tbe resolution was put to tbe vote and rejected by a large majority. 

Betting by Youths. 

Mr. Surve next moved : *' This Council recommends to the Government 
to In sell a condition in the license given to tbe Western India Tuif Club 
prcbibiting persons under 21 years of age from betting on the totalisator.** 

Mr. Montgomery, the Home Secretary, pointed out the impracticability 
cl tbe feuggebuon made in tbe resolution. Ihe resolution was put to the 
vote and lost. 

The Council then accepted a resolution, moved by Mr. S. Nekaljay, 
recommending to the Gcveinor-in-Council to recommend to the imperial 
Government to consider tbe question of giving further oppcrtunity to 
JMahars of enlisting in the army. 

The Council was then prorogued. 



Punjab Legislative Council 

SIMLA— 6TH JUNB 1925. 

The Gurdwara Bill. 

After a fortnight's adjoamment the Pnnjab Legislative Council re-assembled on the 
the 6th June in the Assembly Chamber, Simla to consider the Gnrdwara Bill at amended 
by the Select Committee. (See Vol. I). 

The agenda also included other official business. The visitors* galleries were crowded, 
the Sikh element being predominant. A large number of members were present. Lady 
Hailey watched the proceedings from the Viceregal box. 

Although the list contained over lOO questions these were quickly disposed of. In 
the majority of cases the Government's reply was : ‘'The answer is not yet ready and 
will be communicated to the member when ready." In a number of oases membera 
asked for a reply to be laid on the table. Mr. Bodh Raj asked why an answer was not 
ready, and was told by Sir Fazl-i-Husain that the enquiry and the collection of material 
took time, ]i^r. Ruchi Bam Sahani protested, urging that the replies should be available 
when asked for after due notice later. Sir John Maynard said that the delay was due to 
the fact that the detailed information asked for required time to collect, hence the 
Government's inability in the majority of cases to supply the information that day. 

Sardar TARA SINGH moved the consideration of the Gurdwara Bill. He congratulated 
the select committee, composed of members of ail communities, on the cordiality and 
expedition which they brought to bear on their deliberation of such an important and 
historic piece of legislation. The Bill was divided into four parts. They bad to decide 
what places were Gurdwaras, what property attached to them, wh^^compensation waa 
to be awarded to those who at present controlled them and wbatform of management 
should be provided for the future. The Bill was a compromise measure. He was not, 
however, satisiied with every provision in the Bill. He wanted the Central Board to be 
adequately armed to discharge its duties and responsibilities together with the local 
committees of management. He appealed to all members of the House to support the 
Bill. He did not consider the notes appended by Baja Narindranath and Dr. Narang 
as dissenting notes, but as the suggestions of friends of the Bikh members. 

Dr. Gokulchand NARANG, leader of the Swaraj Party, speaking on behalf of the 
Hindu members of the Council, supported the Bill. He said his note attached to the 
Select Committee’s report was not dissenting, but only contained suggestions for the 
consideration of the Sikh members. He had appealed to them to be generous in their 
hour of victory. The Udasis were the most hit. They bad partly to thank themselves 
for it. A large number of them were good and pious men, but the sins of a few among 
them had fallen on the heads of all. Nor had they organised themselves sufficiently to 
impress their point of view on the Government. He and the Hindu members had done 
their best to put forward the Udasi view, but it entirely depended upon the Sikh mem- 
bers to accept their suggestions or not. The Udasis were faced with a similar situation 
as confronted the monks and nuns during the reign of Henry VIII. King Henry told the 
Members of Parliament that if they did not enact the law confiscating propertied 
monastrics, he would teke the heads of some of them. The members of the Punjab 
Council were in a lucky position. No such threat hung over their heads (laughter). Mr. 
Craik, Chief Secretary had told them that the weaker must go to the wall. He 
(the speaker) considered no sin greater than weakness. 

Mr, Craik : 1 said the minority must go the wall. 

Dr. Gokulchad Narang : That makes no difference. It does no credit to a repre. 
sentative of a Government to say that a minority must go to the wall.# In this cat»e the 
minority interest involved is not so material but when in future the Government has to 
protect the interests of the minority and do it justice it will have to revise the dictum. 

Continuing, Dr. Narang said that as regarded Gurdwara management, in the 
interest of justice and fair play, Sikhs might favourably consider the cases of those 
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Mshsnto wbo were euitable for their present poets. He wae glad to find that Sikh mem* 
hers were wUling to agree to take proper oare of the Samadhe (graree) of Udasi Sainte. 

However, he was sure that the Onrdwaras would be safe in Sikh hands. (Applanse.) 
Whether they should be in Sikh hands or in Udasi hands was a matter of domestic 
•eonoem to the Hindu oommunitj. What was important was that a third party should 
not interfere. iThe Hindus and the Sikhs were brothers, and he congratulated the Sikhs 
•on having secured a treaty with the Government represented by the Gurdwara Bill. He 
hoped tlmt its terms would be honestly adhered to, and that by direct or indirect means, 
the provisions of the Bill would not be undone. He also hoped that, as a result of 
private discussions with Sikh members, some amendments would be carried. He hoped 
the Sikh members, on the conclusion of their religions struggle, would throw the full 
weight into the national movement in the country. 

Sir John MaYKABD said he wished to correct a misinterpretation put upon Mr. 
•Craik's observations by Dr. Karang, who bad taken ono sentence from the text. What 
Mr, Craik was pointing out was that in a religious matter such as the one dealt with by 
the Bill the view of the majority of a community must prevail, and that of the minority 
founder. The Government always stood for the protection of minorities. Indeed, the 
•Gurdwara Bill itself was proof of. their anxiety to protect all interests. That was why, 
for instance, they bad provided for local committees ot management to be elected by the 
local electorate to manage the local gnrd warns. He repudiated the suggestion that the 
Government would not protect the minority against encroachment on the part of the 
(majority. 

Sardar Nainin SINGH referred to the history of*the Sikh movement and the alleged 
mismanagement of the Udasis, which led to the organisation of the movement. The 
speaker was called to order when referring to Jaiio, where he said the Sikhs had gone 
•only for religious reasons. Continuing, he assured the members that the Sikhs did not 
«im at a Sikh Baj, but would co-operate with sister communities in the management of 
the country’s affairs. 

Mr. Maqbool MUHAMMAD welcomed the Bill. The solution of a most difficult ques- 
tion was in sight. He attached the greatest importance to the provision for universal 
iranchise and female franchise. He hoped the Sikhs would establish, by proper use of 
the franchise, an irrefutable argument for its extension in the country. He congra- 
tulated the Oovefass^ent for having displayed constructive statesmanship in the past, 
‘^vernment had an unpleasant duty to perform, and they did not forget it, even in 
face of unpopularity. He assured the Sikhs of the hearty support of the Moslems. 

Mr. Jawabar SINGH said that all was well that ended well. Sikh relations with the 
•Government would now.be more closely cemented than hitherto. He particularly thanked 
Sir Malcolm Halley, wbo bad piloted the Sikh ship through the troubled waters. 

The motion for taking op consideration of the report of the select committee was 
then put and carried without dissent. 

The Amend men ts. 

The amendments were next discussed and a large majority of them were either not 
moved or withdrawn after discussion. 

Dr. Ookulchand withdrew one amendment after receiving an assurance from Sardar 
Jodh Singh and Sardar Tara Singh that the graves of Udasi saints in the Gurdwaras 
would be kept under repair and respected, and that Sikhs would always be ready to 
separate the temples and Hindu places of worship from the Gurdwaras. 

Another amendment of his was accepted in an amended form. It proposed the dele- 
tion of the words ** for himself which were inserted at the instance of the Legislative 
Department of the Government of India. The object of this was that a petition of claim 
to property included in a consolidated list be made by a person, either because of his 
•own interest or because of his interest in an institution. As the Bill stood, it conceded 
the right only on personal interest. 

The House then proceeded with the consideration of each clause of the Bill. 
Although there were VO amendments, mostly in the name of Lala Bhodraj, Sardar 
Bhoota Singh and Dr* Gokulcband Karang, only a few were actually moved. Two 
amendments of Sardar Bhoota Singh were accepted. One amendment proposed that 
no person should be eligible for election as a member of the Board wbo was an 
Amritdbari Sikh. 

Sir Fasl-i-BUBAlN wd that the adoption of the amendment would deprive a large 
number of Sikhs of the right of election to the Board. If the Central Board, by a majority 
af three-fourths of ifs members, passed a resolution not less than two years after the 
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first board came into offioe to the effect that no AmriMhari Sikh be eligible as a oandidato 
for membership to the board| the special Committee of Management or Local Com- 
mittees ol Management, then the Government wonld agree to sanction that decision. He 
emphasised two points, firstly— that the majority to pass the lesolntion should be a 
very big majority ; secondly, the calm atmosphere they all desired wonld, it was hoped, 
very soon be reached, and, it was believed, would be in full swing after two years, if 
such a resolution was carried by the Board, it wonld carry very great weight, 

Bardar Bhoota 8INGH than withdrew his amendment. The other amendment of 
Bardar Bhoota Bingh was to the effect that the (General Board Fund should be applied 
not only to the payment of expenses lawfully incurred, but that any surplus amount might 
be used for religious, charitable or educarional purposesL 

Bardar Tara Singh accepted the amendment, which was carried. Practically all the 
amendments were withdrawn and the last clause. Clause 147, was agreed to amidst 
applause. 

Court Language of Commission, 

Bardar Bhoota SINGH moved the addition of a new Clause 148, laying down that the 
court language of the Judicial Commission under the Bill be Gurmukhi (Punjabi) unless 
the Commission directed the use of any other language. Several Moslem members raised 
the objection that the amendment had not been oirculated. 

Sir John M AY N A BD said an amendment had originally been tabled urging Punjabi 
as the court language of the Commission, and the present amendment only amended that 
drastic amendment by giving discretion to the Commission in respect of the use of any 
other language. 

Mr. Badiq, Mr. Shah Nawaz, Mr. Afzal Haq and Mr. Abdul Aziz strongly protested 
against making Punjabi the court language. The Hindu members Mr. Nanak Chand 
and Mr. Bodh Baj supported the motion, pointing out that the Judicial Commission 
would consist only of Sikhs. 

Mr. AFZAL HAQ asked whether that was the first fruit of Moslem support for the 
Bikhs, and blamed the Government for. abandoning the Moslem members, though they had 
always supported the Government in the past. Mr. Shah Nawaz said that the select 
committee bad rejected a similar suggestion. 

Mr, Abdul AZIZ suggested as a compromise that only Bnglish housed by the Com- 
mission, and neither Urdu nor Punjabi. The Government was in a mood to concede all 
that the Sikhs warned. He wanted the Bikhs of the attitude which Moslem members 
might adopt in the discussion of the schedules next day. 

Sir Fazl-i'HUSAlN, replying in Urdu, said the discussion had both pained and amazed 
him. The question raised by the amendment was of no material importance. The 
Government bad not even considered it in the Executive Council. The Commission was 
not a law court, but only a special body, and the amendment left to the <liscretion of 
of the Commission the use of any language. He however left it to the Sikh members 
to consider whether they should press that unimportant amendment, in view of the 
feeling expressed by some members. 

Bardar Jodh BINGH said he regretted that an innocent motion should have been made 
the occasion of threats by the Moslem members. He was therefore, obliged to say that 
if an^^body helped the Sikhs in respect of the Gurdwara Bill, it was the Government and 
not any other community. 

The President at this stage adjourned the Council till next day when the amend- 
ments were further discussed and the schedule considered. 

On the 7TH JULY Bardar Jodh SINGH, continuing bis speech in support of the 
amendment suggesting the adoption of Punjabi as the Court language of the com- 
mibsion, assured Moslem members that the amendment was not the thin end of the wedge 
to raise the language issue. He repudiated the insinuation that the Hindus bad instigated 
the Bikhs to move the amendment. 

Sir Faal-i-HUSAlN suggested a new amemiment, namely, that the language of the 
Judicial Commission be determined by the Commisson from time to time. This amend- 
ment was carried without opposition. 

Schedule I was next considered and, without discussion, five Gurdwar^p wore omitf^ 
from it and two were added. This was done as a result of private arrangement. The 
remaining schedules were passed without discussion. 

Sir F.zl.i.HUBAlN contradicted the rnmoor. among Sikhs outride the Connoil ttob 
the Government would not agree to tne adoption of the title of Bhromani Gurdwara 
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ParbAndhak Oommlttee at the name of the Central Board, if the Board to decided. If 
he Committee diteolTcd and traatferrred ita aeaete to the Oentml Board and gave up the 
control of gordwarat to the local oommitteet, or to the Central Board, till the local com- 
mitteet were oonttituted, the Government woald have no jattifioalion in refoting to 
eanotion the name of the Farbandfaak Committee. 

, SikbPrieonert. 

Sardar TABA SINGH, in moving that the Bill, at amended, be patted, thanked all 
thote who helped in framing the Bill and in anpporting it. Speoiai thanks were dne to 
Sir Malcolm Hailey for hit elEorit in the solution of what at one time appeared to be a 
difflonlt problem. He also thanked Mr Craik, Chief Secretary, the Education Minister, 
Mr. Dalip Singh, and the membert of the Sikh Conncil for their help. He appealed to the 
Government to remove all their doubts and strengthen the hand of friendship which had 
been extended by Sir Malcolm Hailey and accepted by the Sikh community. The Govern- 
ment could easily create a healthy and pleasant atmosphere by releasing those who were 
in ]ail. Snch an event would remove apprehensions and enable both sides to start a new 
era with a clean slate. (Applause.) 

Sheikh Muhammad HUSAIN,, in supporting the motion, said the release of the Sikh 
prisoners in jail, inciuoing those leadeiu of the present Sikh movement, before whom 
Sardar Tara Singh and his friends were but small fry (laughter), was essential if the 
Bill was to be given a fair trial. 

Mr. Sewak Ham also appealed for the release of the Sikh leaders now in jail. 

Sardar Gurbakh 8 INGH (Ambala), said there could be no joy in the hearts of the 
Sikhs unless the Sikh leaders were released. In order that there should be a healthy 
atmosphere for the successful working of the Bill the Sikh prisoners should be nncondition> 
ally released, kirpans should be free from restriction, the Jaito pilgrims should be free 
to conduct their religious observances and notitications declaring as unlawful such 
organisations as the Farbanbhak Committee, A kali DnJ and Akali Takt should be 
withdrawn. He thanked also the Sikh Sudhar committees for their help in connection 
with the Bill, He hoped the Sikh pant would give the Bill a lair trial. 

Tribute to the Governor, 

Professor H^ghi Bam SAHNl said the Uoveruoi liaii shown both justice and states* 
xuansbip in tackling the question, and the thanks of all were due to Messrs. Buckle and 
Kmerson for their help. He also appealed for the release of Sikh prisoners when the Bill 
received the assent of the Governor and the Viceroy. 

Sardar Jodh SINGH, in supporting the motion, said in ail their consultations with 
the Government the Sikhs confined themselves to the Bill and did not refer to any 
other matter, as had been alleged. The Sikhe knew that it was utterly useless to make 
other requests to the Goveiumeut before a basis of agreement was found. Now, however, 
tlie fight was over, but there was the qnestiou of release of prisoners. One thing the 
Sikhs had learnt from the fight, and that was that the Government would not tolerate 
aefiance of the law. Dr. Gukui Ohaud had pleaded for no harsh treatment for the 
Udasis and others under the BUI. He assured them that it would be the duty of Sikhs 
to treat the Udasis in no harsh spirit. He appealed to the Government not to wait for a 
request from the Sikh prisonei's, but to release them. Justice demanded it. 

The Bill was then passed amidst loud applause. 

On the motion of Sir John Maynard, the Punjab Motor Vehicles Taxation Amend- 
ment Bill was introduced, taken into consideration and passed without discussion. 

Similarly, on the motion of Sir Fazl-i-Hussain, the Vaccination Law Amendment 
Bill was introduced and finally passed. The remainder of the busintss was left over 
for consideration in the next session in Lahore. 


H. E. The Governor’s 'Speech 

9TH JUL Y J 92S. 

Gn the 977/ yC/LP Sir Malcolm HAILEY, Governor of the Punjab, addressing the 
members of the Punjab Legislative Conncil on the subject of the passage of the Gurdwara 
Bill made the following announcement regarding the conditions of release of certain of 
the Sikh prisoners who were arrested during the Gnrdwara agitation 
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The Ponjab Government wilJ release (or will withdraw from the proeeentioii of> 
any person (other than those pe none who have bem oonvioted of or axe 
under trial for orimes o! violence or inoitement to sneh crimes) who has been 
oonvioted by criminal courts, or is under trial in such courts on ohaiYea 
arising out of the recent agitation in the . 6 i1^ community, or on charges 
involving offences against the Criminal Law (Ame ndment) Act, provided 
such relase will be conditional on snob persons signing an ‘undertaking that 
they will obey the provisions of the Jaw recently enao ted, securing to the 
Sikh community the control and management of shrines and their endow- 
ments, and will not seek by means of force, or show of force, or by criminal 
trespass, to gain control or . possession of any shrine or property attached to 
it or its endowments. 

The Government will deal in a similar spirit with cases of forfeiture of land or 
pensions. 

The notification of the 12th October 1928 declaring certain bodies to be unlaw- 
ful associations under the Criminal Law (Amendment) Act will be withdrawn, 
if and when the Central Board provided by the Bill is duly constituted.** 

In the course of his speech His Excellency said 

“ This is not the occasion on whioh to stir up the smouldering ashes past controversy 
or to recall events which seemed at one time to have set a large portion of the Sikn 
community in hostility to a Government with which it had so many ties of close friend- 
ship, honourable alike in peace and war. Those differences compelled the Punjab 
Government, reluctantly but inevitably, to use its powers for the maintenance of order 
and for the defence of rights conferred by the existing law. They led large numbers of 
dikhs into open opposition to that law, and to action which subjected them to conviction 
by our criminal courts. With every desire to foster the new atmosphere in which we can 
hope now to envisage the future of this question, 1 could not conscientiously extend to 
all of that number the excuse that they were actuated purely by a desire to right a 
religions * disability, or to secure the better management of their religions institutions. 
Keverthe ess, it is true that large numbers were impelled to these courses, mistaken and 
dangerous as we ourselves held them to be, by a sense of offence to their religion. Wo 
deplored that belief. We denied that there was anything in our law or the administration 
of justice which interfered with the freedom of religious worship^gad we claimed that 
if there was anything which militated againct the religious deveTopments which Sikhs 
sought to secure, or against the attainment of a better management tor their religious 
institutions, a remedy could be found in legislation. We believed that a statute could be 
framed which, while it would not unduly prejudice the rights of others, would meet any 
legitimate claim which reasonable and religious minded men of the community could 
advance. If in the long and troubled chronicle of those events much has to be recorded 
which has resulted in resentment of the action of Government and much that we have 
had to deplore in the attitude of some members of the community yet history will at least 
render us this tribute that we never ceased our efforts to secure, and even to promote, 
legislation of this nature, for there was at the back of all this trouble a difficulty rof real 
substance, which only a change of law could remedy. The attention of the outsid world 
has been concentrated so much on the externals of the conduct that the actual problem 
which troubled those who were interested purely on the religious side has perhaps been 
obsenred. 

Revival of Sikhism. 

‘‘ There has, in the latter half of this generation, been a keen revival of Sikhism oi' 
the stricter type, taught by the Tenth Guru. I need not analyse the course of this 
revival, or its course, but the inevitable tendency of a movement of this nature, with its 
insistence on a more rigid ritual, not only to quicken religious interest but to emphasise 
the consciousness of difference between the Sikhs and the Hindu community, from which 
they sprang. Furthermore, it brought into conflict the Amritdbari Sikhs, who now 
constitute the great majority of the population, with the minorities which still claim to 
be within worship which characterised the followers of the earlier Gurus. But the 
Amritdbari Sikh, with all bis growing strength and with a central organisation minis- 
tering to bis advance, found that many of the most revered and the best endows shrines 
of Sikhism were in the Lands of men who did not necessarily follow the Amritdhari form. 
They have indeed lately, as a body, publicly denied that they are now or ever had been 
Sikhs. True Sikhism was in the past under great obligations to the Udasis. Ibey had 
been instrumental in building up the shiines and securing for them grants of land and 
money. In earlier days it was they who constitutid the religious elinient in a nnluan 
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oommnnity, bnt the poeitioB ooeapied to-day by the manftgere of these ehrinei, aecnred 
at it was by a hereditary tenure, irat not an eaiy one for the preponderant majority of 
Sikhs to face, and it was clearly not one which oar civil courts, with their regard for 
established possession and settled usage could attempt to rectify. 

Powers of the Courts. 

** On another point of difficulty our courts could not operate. Many of the managers 
were men whose lives and whose services to the institutions were not open to reproach, but 
there were others of whom that was certainly not the case, and in this life the irritation 
bred by one open scandal will destroy obligations established by years of good work. 
With the scandals our courts could deal, but here again the procedure was far from 
rapid, and the result not always certain. It is not perhaps surprising that a demand 
should have arisen for the recognition of a purely communal management of Sikh 
institutions, and for liberty to deal both with endowments and their managers, unham- 
pered by rights based on the usage of the past. Demands of this nature have constituted 
a common feature of religious development elsewhere in the world, and in one form or 
another efforts have generally been made to meet them. Our attitude was never one of 
opposition to the principle itself., If we differed, it was in our contention that the 
change could not and should not be effected by direct action, or by show of force. It 
could only be secured with the assent of the other chmmunities which would be afflicted 
by the contemplated change of system, and could not be effective unless it were ratified 
by legislation. 

The Gurdwara Bill 

** Here, then, was t he real problem. There were times when other issues seemed to 
obscure it, and we ourselves felt strongly that the religions difficulty was being pressed by 
sections to all appearance for other objects, and certainly in a manner which could not 
conduce either to the advantage of the community itself or the ordered progress of the 
Punjab. Nevertheless, it remained for settlement, and if other issues existed, they could 
not be .judged on their merits, nor handled in an even temper on either side until the 
religious problem had been isolated. It is that problem which the Bill you have just 
considered is intended to solve. How far it meets the primary requirements of such a 
measure, the safeguarding of interests oi other communities which claim their share in 
the use of shrines,*^ protection of minorities within the community itself, the compen- 
sation of persons whose connection with the management is terminated, are questions 
which time must answer. It has already this in its favour. It is a Bill promoted by 
Sikhs themselves, and accepted in this House by other communities with a cordiality which 
has obviated the necessity of a single dividing vote. It is freighted with the hopes of 
Sikhs for their future tranquility and the religious security of their community. It is 
launched' amid the fair auspices of good-will from others, but its success depends on the 
spirit and temper in which Sikhs themselves approach the administration of its provisions. 
Hindus have long worshipped at many of the shrines with which it deals. Some of those 
contain relics of Hindus who have ministered to their service in the past. Let a wide 
spirit of tolerance regulate the dealings of Sikhs with them. The Udasis have in the 
past deserved well of the Sikhs. Let a discriminating liberality characterize relations 
with those members of the sect, against whom no charge of mismanagement can be laid. 
(Hear, bear). The minorities among the Sikhs cherish their position in the community. 
They share its traditions and have contributed to its achievements. Let the majority 
remember that rigidity in dootrine and exclusiveness in practice foster schism and dis- 
integrate religions. (Hear hear,) 

Akali Prisoners* Problem. 

** I have given my word of advice to the Sikhs, and yon will reasonably ask : What 
sharp is the Government prepared to take in endeavonring to secure the smooth and 
sncCesBfnl working of this measure ? It has shown its goodwill in the preparation of 
the Bill. It has given its support to the Council, Is it ready to go no further f Appeals 
have been made to ns to remove the sting and to obliterate the memory of the differences 
of the last few years by a general amnesty to all prisoners, and by the withdrawal of all 
pending proseontions. It is admitted that we have throughout maintained the attitude 
that this measure most be considered on its merits as the legislative solution of a religious 
problem. We gave our support to the measure under no conditions, express or implied, 
but it can be pleaded against us, and on oar own admission, that many of those now 
imprisoned have offended against the law with no felonious intent. At the best they 
am sufferers in the cause of religion. At the worst they have yielded inadvisedly to the 
misdirection of others. It is urged again that so long as large numbers of the community 
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an dtill held in prison misnnderstanding and ranooar will persist, and the efforts of those 
who han been working for this settlement will be frustrated. Their task has not been 
easy, for they ha^e met with mnch opposition from certain extreme sections. Unless ww 
now assist them the yery operation of the Bill itself may be imperilled. The appeal la 
powerful. It is one which would carry force STen were the Oovernment itself not anxious 
to work for that better understanding which we hoped that the Bill would help to foster. 
We have considered that appeal anxiously, and with every sympathy. Nor did it seem 
right to miss the earliest occasion of acquainting the Punjab legislature with our decision. 
X must remind you that the Bill still has to obtain the assent of the Qovernor-Gensra4 
and that certain of its clauses require validation by the Indian Legislature. 

The Government's Contribution. 

‘‘ The Punjab Government is, however, prepared at once to take such steps as it feels 
to be possible, without risk to the maintenance of order or to a recurrence of those troubles 
which it is our object to compose. We cannot agree to a general or unconditional 
amnesty, but we are prepared to liberate all those who will undertake to follow the pro* 
cedure laid down by the Bill for the settlement of difficulties which may arise in connec- 
tion with the possession of shrines and their future management— (hear, hear)— and to* 
refrain from resort to other courses. We feel thnt those who cannot accept, or give effect 
to a solution proposed by their own representatives in this Council, ami supported there 
unanimously by all the representatives of other interests oonoerned, are not fit subjects 
for the clemency of the Crown, nor would their liberation conduce to the atmosphere of 
peace and mutual toleration which can alone make this measure suooessful in operation. 
But it is best that 1 should read to you the precise terms of our decision. It is mi 
follows : — 

Htrt follows the announcement gtven on page 287. 

Release of Jaito Jathas. 

** That is the contribution which the Punjab Government brings to the furtherance of 
those aims which actuated this Council when it passed the Gurdwara Bill. But there is 
another outstanding problem, one intimately connected with the troubh^ which ham 
agitated the Sikht in the Punjab, though its scene does not lie within our own borders 
1 mean that arising from the despatch of jathas to Jaito. 1 am permitted to say that 
the Government of India, on their part, have not been less anxious tliWlAbe local Govern- 
ment to recognise the determination now evinced by the Bikh community to seek a consti- 
tutional solution of their religious difficulties. They desire to maik this occasion by a- 
measure which, while maintaining the authority which every Indian States must Claim 
for itself; and which it is our duty to assert for a State under our charge, will neyerthelesa 
allow full freedom of access to those who desire to use the shrine at Jaito for legitimate 
purposes of worship. (Hear, hear.) By the favour of His Excellency the Viceroy, 1 am 
allowed to read the following announcement which will appear in the next Gasette." 

“ The Administrator of Nabha will release Sikhs nQw detained in Nmbha, or im- 
prisoned th( re after conviction by criminal courts (other than persons who* 
have been convicted of or are under trial for crimes of violence or incitement 
to such crimes), in connection with charges arising out of the recent 
agitation regarding the Gangsar Gurdwara.'* 

** The Administrator of Nabha will permit bands of pilgrims to proceed for religious 
worship to the Gangsar Gurdwara under the following rules : 

(a) That they abstain from holding political diwans or spreading political pro- 

paganda during their sojourn within the State boundaries. 

(b) That they confine themselves to the use of the gurdwara itself, and such 

reasonable space around it as may be set apart for their accommodation. 

(c) That they will bo self-supporting during their visit, the village and mandi of 

Jaito being excluded from-the area set apart for their accommodation, 

(d) That any such band will arrive at Jaito by rail or by a road decided upon 

by the Administrator, and that suitable arrangements shall have been mado 
to ensure that any such band of pilgrims will be unaccompanied by any 
sangat or following. . . ^ 

(e) That the date of the arrival of any ouch band at Jaito is communicated to 

the Administrator in order to enable him to make suitable tfrrangemenlfc in 
connection with the same.” • 

Need for Cooperation. 

•‘These then are the'decisions of the Government, framed wiA the single and sincere 
desire to contribute to the successful working of this measure, and in the sincere nopp 

87 
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timt this vmj be lollowed by the return of the Sikh community to the paths of settled 
order, and to its old relations of trust and oonfidenoe in the Qoremmcnt. now it is 
for those who guide the opinions of the community, whether inside or outside this CounoiJ, 
to mpke their choice and to shape their conrsa It they hare ever felt the cause of theix 
religion was at any time in peril, they must now realise that, with the assistanoe of this 
idgislatore, they have secured a measure which enables them to look with assurance on 
the future. For the rest, I counsel them to think with earnestness and with foresight 
on the future of their community, ft cannot stand alone. Its welfare and its progress 
are bound up with the development of the great province of which it forms a part- 
For that development we need harmony and tranquillity, mutual trust, not only between 
the community and the Government, but between every section and class of the people. 
On that foundation alone we can rear the great edifice of the future. If they truly 
•desire to establish the position of their own people, let thfm strive for that concord, 
realising that in the well-being of the whole lies Aheir own prosperity and their own 
eaoeess. Their people have inherited great traditions from the past, th^ have great 
qualities no less valuable in the conditions of to-day. Let them contribute these not 
to any jealous or partisan ambition for their community alone, but to the tranquil, 
the ordered and the united progress of the whole of the Punjab 

The December Session 

LAH0RB—3RD DECEMBER 1925. 

The December Session of the Punjab Legislative Council was held at Lahore on the 
3rd , December. After the election of Cbaudhuri Sahabuddin as the President of the 
Oouncil the House proceeded to transact ofiSoial business. 

The Punjab Tenancy Amendment Bill was introdneed and referred to a Select 
Committee, and eight Government demands for suppiementaiy grants were voted without 
•diseubsion. 

A lively debate followed over the next demand, m respect of Miscellaneous (reserved), 
asking the Council to vote supplementary grants of Bs. 26,160 to meet the estimated 
expenditure during the current year over the Police Enquiry Committee, and Bs. 20,860 
to meet the cxnen d^ re over the Jail Enquiry Committee. 

A number ofnon-official members opposed the motion, criticised the scope of the 
terms of reference of the two Committees and pnt in a strong plea for more non-ofiScial 
members on both Committees. The administration of the jails came in for a good deal 
•of severe criticism from members, who asked that the scope of the terms of reference of 
the Jail Enquiry Committee widened, and include among its members such men as 
Lula Lajpat Bai, who had experience of jail life, and who could elicit valuable informa- 
tion from witnesses, 

Mr. Dunnett, Home-Seoretary, replying on behalf of the Government, pointed ont 
that Government had not fixed any period for the Jail Enquiry Committee, and if the 
'volume of evidence was considerable and the Committee could not finish its work within 
the time limit, the Government would certainty extend the period. 

On the 4TH DECEMBER Council discussed a non-official resolution which recom- 
mended to the Government that non-official members of the Council be made non- 
•officHtl visitors of jails within their respective constituencies, and after a lively debate the 
resolution was carried without a division. 

Female Franchise. 

Lala Bodh Baj then moved a resolution recommending the Government so to amend 
the Punjab Legislative Council electoral rules as to remove sex disqualification in the 
matter of registration on the electoral roll of persons who are entitled to vote in 
eleclibns held for the Fnnjab Council. He strongly advocated the cause of female 
franchise, saying that the time had come when no restrictions should be put on women's 
rights simply on account of their lex, or on aooonnt of some false and ancient eonseivative 
CttsUnu prevailing in India. 

On the 77H DECtMBER Mr. Bodhraj’s leaolution on the female franchise was 
continued, anddaltsr three hoar's debate in whic^ seteral nen-offleial and official members 
took part, the resolution was adopted withont a division amidst applause. 

Mandi Hydro-Electric Scheme. 

Professor Boohiiwm next moved a resolntion reoemmending the appointment of a 
CoaoDiittee to enquire into and report on the relative merits of the Mandi hydro-electric 
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and ICadhopnr lohemeB, and requeBtiag that no farther eapeoditare be incurred on the 
Mandi eoheme till the report of the proposed Oommittee had been bj the 

OoTernment. The resolution was opposed bj Mr. daughter, Chief Irrigation BnginM^ 
Pnnjab, and was under discussion whe the Gounoil adjouned. 

Next day, the QTH ater three hours* debate the Oouneil lejeoted 

Professor Bnohi Barn’s resolution on the Mandi fiydro-Bleotrio soheme and the Madhupur 
scheme. 

Bai Sahib Chottu Kam, Minister for Agriculture, opposed the motion, and said the 
Madhopur soheme was techioaiiy unsound. The appointment of another oommittee would 
only delay the Mandi scheme and waste a good deal of the money the Government had 
already spent* 

Another resolution moved by Chandhuri Duliohand, recommending preferential 
treatment to statutory agriculturists and the stoppage of further recruitment of non- 
agrioulturists till the deficiency of samindars in the various Government services was made 
good, was talked out after an hour’s discussion. 

Supplementary Demands 

On the IITH DECEMBER Sardar Jodh Singh's amendment for a reduction of 
Be. 1 from the supplementary grant demanded by the Government to meet the expensea 
of plections under the new Gurdwaras Act was resumed, when a number of non-oMoial 
members once more took the opportunity of appealing to the Government to release the 
Sikh prisoners. 

Sir John Maynard, replying on behalf of the Government, informed the House that 
the time for the measure asked for had not yet arrived, and he did not want to add to the' 
mischief which was being done by too much talk on the subject. 

The amendment, however, being put to the vote, was carried without a division. 

The original demand with n reduction of Be. 1 was then passed without discussion, 
and the rest of the supplementary demands of the Government were then voted in qniok 
succession. 

Puniab Money Lender’s Bill 

Oxytht 12 TH DECEMBER Maqbool Mahmud introduced the Punjab Money 
Lender’s Bill amid some opposition, and moved that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Oommittee. 

Sir John Maynaid, explaining the attitude of the GovernmenVieAd that the money- 
lender was essential for the rural people and their requirements, and about Bs. lO orores 
were required annually by agriculturists m the Punjab from money-lenders to carry 
on their business. The aim of the present Bill was to deal with one particular evil, 
namely, the bad and vicious system of account-keeping by money-lenders, and, in the 
event of the Bill issuing from the Select Committee in a form which the Government 
did not approve, it might take any attitude it thought fit, but for the present be supported 
the Bill on behalf of the Government for reference to a Select Committee. 

On the 14TH DECEMBER the Council devoted fully four hours to the disenssion 
of the motion of Mir Maqbool Mahmud for referring the Punjab Money-lenders Bill tu 
a Select Committee, which evoked strong opposition when the Bill was introduced. 

After a lively and heated discussion the motion was carried by 44 votes to 10. 

Baja Narendranath moved an amendment to the effect that the names of Mr. Gray, 
Bai Bahadur Dhanpat Bai, and Sardar Narain Singh be added to the Select Committee. 
He said that the measure savoured of a class and oommnnal measure, and, in requesting 
the Council to add the names of those three members, he wanted to balance the number 
of supporters and opponents in the Select Committee. 

Sir John Maynard opposed the amendment and said that the Select Committee 
should not consist of such a large number of men, . . 

Dr. Qokalchand Narang challenged the statement of the Government that the 
measure was a purely economic one and pointed out that it was special pleading for a 
special class. He was surprised to see the Government supporting the measure and hoped 
there would be a limit to such unholy alliances. .... ... 

The amendment was lost and the Bill was referred to the Select Committee consisting 

of the members proposed by the mover. « , ^ n 

The Punjab Aerial Ropeways Bill was introduced and referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, and the Punjab Tenancy Act (Amendment) Bill, as reported ofi by the fckiect 
Cramittee, was taken into consideration and passed. 

The Council then adjourned sAft . 



U, P. Legislative Council 

LUCKNOW-1 9TH AUGUST 1925. 

The first meeting of the United Provinces Legislatiye Council was held on the 19TH 
AUGUST, Bai Bahadur Lala Sita Bam was elected President by a majority of votes. 

Beferenoes were made to the death of Mr. G. B. Das, Sir Surendranath Banerjea 
and others. 

Municipalities Act. 

On the 20TH AUGUST Pandit Hargovind PANT moved that the Bill to amend the 
United Provinces Municipalities Act of 1916 be taken into consideration. He said the 
Bill sought to extend the municipal franchise and aimed at removing the ban against 
political offenders who had been imprisoned for more thai^six months. Baja Jagannath 
Buz Singh's motion that the Bill should be circulated for the purpose of elicting public 
•opinion was carried by 88 votes to 30. 

The Bill to amend the District Boards Act of 1922 was referred to a select committee 
•consisting of 28 members. 

Pandit Tajna Karain UPADHYA moved a resolution recommending the appointment 
•of a committee to suggest means of alleviating unemployment among the educated classes 
in the Provinces. The motion was adopted with an amendment by Khan Bahadur 
Fasihnddin who suggested that the Directors of Agriculture^ Industries and Sducatipn 
ohould be members of the committee. 

On the 21 ST AUGUST^ the debate on the resolution regarding the amendment of the 
Municipal Act of 1916 was resumed. After considerable discussion, in the course of 
which several members stated that the Act contained many defects and needed overhauling, 
while others declared that it was impossible to postpone the flections on such grounds, 
Mr. Merhotra's alfiVndment to the effect that the elections should not be postponed was 
accepted. The resolution, as amended, was then discussed and defeated. 

High School and Intermediate Education. 

Dr. Ziauddin AHMAD moved that the Governor, acting with bis Ministers, should 
appoint a committee to consider the scheme of high school and intermediate education, 
and the desirability of reducing the secondary education course to eleven years, followed 
by a three years course for the ordinary B. A. course. 

In the course of the discussion. Dr. Ganeshprasad and Dr. Saafat Ahmad supported 
the motion. They considered th at the Board of High School and Intermediate Education 
‘ Act bad done more harm than good to education in the Province. Dr, Ziauddin said 
the recommendations of the Sadler Commission were not suited to the Province. Dr. 
Oanesbprasad said be feared that the operation of the Board of Intermediate Education 
Act had tended to lower the standard of examinations in the Province. Dr. Saafat 
Ahmad Khan said that boys were made to waste two years of their life in studying for 
Intermediate examinations.. 

Jail Administration, 

0iiiht22ND AUGUST^ Babu KEMISABAN moved a resolution recommending to 
the Government to appoint a committee to revise the Jail Manual so as to make jail adminis- 
trate more humane and more in accordanoe with modern ideas. Further, that all 
practices in jails which savoured of racial distinction should at once be stopped ; that 
expenditure per head of the jail population should be uniform, irrespective of the class, 
•or race of any individual prisoner, and that a standing committee of the Council be 
appointed to advise the Government in the Jail Department. 

The .mover made a number of allegations of ill-treatment in the jails although he 
admitted that many improvements bad been made. 

The Maharaja of MAHMUDABAD, Home Member, said he bad been trying his best 
to remove All just and reasonable grievanoes. That prison diet was more or less wholesome 
was evident^ from the fact that prisoners mostly gained in weight. In conformity With 
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the rulee ol the Jail Manual the GN>Terniiient were doing tneir beet to eradioate all racial 
diitinctione. After farther dieoaseion the reeolntion was carried without a ditisioiu 

Panitire Police Tax. 

Ghandhry Badan SiNGH moved a reiolation recommending to the Government to 
absolve the residents of places where pnnitive police were stationed from liability for tito 
payment of punitive police tox from the let August, 1925. 

The Home Member, in opposing the resolution, pointed out that the demand put 
forward in the resolution was in itself against the express provision of the law. The tax 
bad a different effect on would be rioters, and before Chefaelum and Dasehra had passed 
off it was impossible for the Government to withdraw the pnnitive police from the areas 
where communal relatione were strained. The resolution was carried by 29 votes to 25. 

Political Prisoners. 

Babu Damodar DAS recommended to the Government to exempt all those persons 
who were dismissed from Government service or sentenced to imprisonment in connection 
with the non-cooperation movement or on political grounds, from the disqualifications 
debarring them from seeking election to local bodies. 

Mr. Hafiz Hidayet Hussain moved an amendment inserting the phrase '* not in- 
volving moral turpitude *' after the words dismissed from Govei ument service.** 
The amendment was accepted by the House but the resolution as amended was defeated. 

Raja Jagannath BUX SINGH moved a resolution recommending that the Council 
Chamber, including the wings, should be completed at as early a date as possible. It 
surprised him to learn that the present intentions of the Government were to build a 
Council Chamber without the wings. As originally planned all the Ministerial offices 
attached to the Secretariat were to be accommodated in the wings of the Chamber, and 
if the building of the wings were postponed there would be considerable difficulty m 
accomodation. The resolution was carri^. 

Encouraging Jail Industries. 

On the 2477 / A (/Gi/ 5 r a demand for Rs. 64,377 (gross Rs. 70,367) under the head 
General Administration ** resulted in some discussion. Amendments were moved urging 
a reduction in the amount of purchase of tents for district officers on grounds of financial 
stringency, but Sir Samuel 0*Donnell explained that considerable reduction had already 
been made. Nearly a lakh and a half was badly needed to renew tAtsout in view of the 
present financial conditions Government were, going to provide at present only Rs. 60,000 
on this account The amendments were negatived. 

The Council adjourned sine die. 


The December Session 


LUCKNOW— I 4TH DECEMBER 1925 


After an interval of about four months the United Provinces Legislative Council 
met on the 14TH DECEMBER with Rai Bahadur Lala Sitaram in the Chair. The 
business of the House was confined to a condoleoce resolution on the death of the Queen- 
Mother, swearing in of Members, and presentation of the report from the Committee 
of Public Accounts. 


Compulsory Primary Education Bill. 

On the 15TH DECEMBER^ in introducing the Bill on rural education, the MINISTER 
of Education said that the first thing that attracted his attention on assuming the duties of 
Minister was the need for extension of primary education in the rural areas. In spite of the 
best intention of the (Government and public spirited men nothing substantial could 
be done for the welfare of the villagers owing to their lack of education. Their ignorance 
•tood in the way of the eradication of social evils from their midst Villagers ^ulu 
not understand the elementary principles of hygiene, of modern methods of apiculture, 
2nd of co-operation for the common good, in short, they could not disc^minpe bet weeja 
what was good and what was bad for them. The sole remedy was the spread educa- 
tion amongst them. Owing to various reasons, nothing short of 
■0 fu a. th« ignorant viU^ers were concerned. It it were left^to 
their children to school, several ages would elapse before the average villager could be 
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deemed saffloiently educated to uadentaad what wac ooaduoive to hie welfare. He 
would remain In Ignoranoe to, be dHfen and directed by hie fetiowmen from the ottlee. 

The element of oompalsion in the Bill need frighten no one. Compulsion would 
be enforced in small selected areas at the outset, and, if it succeeded, its scope would be 
widened. The OoTcmment had brought the Bill before tfae Council after ooreful and 
abxious consideration. The state of primary education in the ProTince was carefully 
investigated by Mr. E. P. Eichlu, who was deputed for that purpose. Mr. Eiohlu sub- 
mitted a report and the Bill was based on that excellent report. Further, Eunwar 
Jagadish Prasad, Education Secretary, and Mr. Hackensie, Director of Public Instruction, 
had carefully considered the Bill in all its aspects and in all its clauses. It would go 
to a Select Committee which would suggest additions and alterations to improve the 
Bill. The Bill was being discussed when the Council adjourned. 

On the / 6 TH DBCBMBBR$ the debate on the Ministerial motion that the Compulsory 
Primary Education Bill be referred to a Select Committee, was resumed. 

Laia Mathura Prasad MEBHOTBA said the curricuium of the primary schools should 
be so. drawn up as to render compulsory education most beneficial to the sons of agricul- 
turists. The children of the soil must be taught how to improve their methods of agri' 
culture and their cottage industries. They must be made to understand the principles of 
co-operative credit. The Government should not ignore the question of funds, if the 
District Boards were left alone to finance their own primary schools, they would never 
take the initiative and apply for the introduction of compulsory education within their 
]uri8diction. The Government should shoulder the greater portion of the financial 
burden and render all possible assistance of the District Boards. 

Mr. Eunwar Jagadish PBASAD, Education Secretary, said the Government were 
perfectly alive to the fact that unless the education sought to be spread in the villages 
was in conformity with the need of the rural population, the Bill, when enacted would 
be worse than useless. The Government would carefully consider the question of specially 
trained teachers for employment in rural primary schools. There was no occasion for 
the Government to insert a taxation clause in the Bill. Under the District Boards Act 
of 1922 local bodies had been given sufficient powers of taxation and their sources of 
supply were not yet exhaustsd. 

Rai Kaieswar BALI, Minister of Education, expressed his gratitude for the reception 
that had been aaco|;ged to the Bill from every section of the House. The schools which 
would come into existence under the Act would be primary schools for boys of ages vary- 
ing from 6 to 11 years, who could not be expected to understand much of religion or 
morals. The best thing would be to get the type of teachers that would be able to in- 
fiuence the boys by setting good examples. The Bill was only in its elementary stage 
now and before its final adoption the Government would certainly take advantage of the 
valuable suggestions from the different members. 

Ibe Minister's speech brought the debate to a close and tbc Bill was referred to a • 
beltct Committee. 


Government Service and Caste Distinction. 

On the JTTH DECEMBER Pandit Brijnandan Prasad MISRA moved : •* The Council 
recommends to the Government to remove all prohibitions of caste with respect to the 
admission of people to the public servioes if they are otherwise qualified, and to cancel all 
orders, regulations or instructions containing such prohibitions, and to order the conse- 
quent correction of the departmental manuals and other papers accordingly." At the 
outset the mover made it clear that he did not intend that any sort of racial bias should 
enter into the discussion. The motion was restricted to the question of castes belonging 
to diffetent races and it had nothing to do with any religion. In the Police Department 
certain castes were debarred from entering some branches of the forces. As an instance 
of *hia remark he quoted a paragraph from the Poiioe Manual in which it was put down 
that Brahmins should seldom be nominated for entry into the mounted police force. In 
another patagraph of the Poiioe Manual it was stated that enlistments to the armed and 
civil Police forces from certain low castes should, as far as possible, be avoided and that 
Kayasthas and Banias should seldom be enrolled. The spteker asked to be informed 
i*n what basis and with what motive the Government make those reetriotions. 

In seconding the resolution, Mr, MUEAKDILAL moved the following amendment 
For the words ** Remove* all prohibitions of caste with respect to the admission of people 
to the public servioes if they are otherwise qualified, and to cancel alj orders, regulations 
or instructionB containing such prohibitioiM and to order the conMquent correction of 
departmental manuals and other papers accordingly ", substitute the words ** issue instrnc- 
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ISSSl® ^ offloe^ •eleoMon boudi ud uiaotta oommittM that tb«r 

fiboal^Mmu into and seleot for Oovenmient lerrioe all penons (otherwise qnallfled). 
uresp^ive of oaste, Greedy religion and raoei and that the Qoverninent be pleased to 
?******^u¥*^i. 4 ^^''*^® , depar t menta l mannals or codes all prohibitions, restriotions* 

indifidual from entering into, 
wmpeii^y or oflEenng himself for any department of Government service, Mr. Makandi- 
^ said that the original resolution and his amendment were both based on the Queen's 
i^roclamation of 1868, 

*hdi Member, regretted that he could not accept 

the relation on behalf of the Government. The principle underlying the resolution was 
umdoubtedly ezcellent, but unfortunately there were administrative difficulties in 
the way. If a cbamar were to be enrolled in the police force and be appointed sub- 
uspeqtor of poli^ce, he would not only not be able to discharge his duties properly, but 
his own life would be made miserable bemuse of caste preindices. If he were to go to 
a village, he would not be permitted to enter the house of any high caste man, Hindu 
or Musalmn. Not many men would give him a glass of water to drink if be were 
toirsty. He would not even be permitted to draw his own water from the village wells. 
Tbere were certainly restrictions in the Police Manual in regard to the enlistment of 
the members of criminal tribes and wandering gangs, but those reRf.riotions had to be 
made, as the Government did not think that habitual lawbreakers were suitable candidates 
for enlistment to the police force. 

After a prolong^ discussion Mr. MukandilaPs amendment wat put to the vote and 
rejected, while the original resolution was carried without division. 


Adult Education. 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayet HUSAIN moved : ** This Council recommends to the 
Government to take steps for the promotion of adult education in the municipah and 
rural areas of these Provinces at an early date." The mover said the subject had now 
begun to attract considerable public attention, but be doubted if its scope or significance 
was fully realised. According to the census report the proportion of literacy per thousand 
was 24 in 1911, and 87 in 1921. The progress made was insignificant and inadequate. 
More sustained efforts were needed both by the Goveinment and by the public. There 
should be a network of night schools, and a portion of the educatignal grants to the 
District Boards should be earmarked for this purpose. The mffver referreil to the 
Governor’s Durbar speech and appealed to every one to aid the Government in educating 
the Council’s masters ’ ’ — the voters. 

Mr. A. H. MACKENZIE Director of Public Instruction, said that the Education 
Department had no intention to oppose such a resolution. On the contrary tbt'y wel- 
comed it. The Department bad already taken the initiative in that direction. As early 
as 1921 they addressed a certain number of municipal boards in regard to this matter. 
The Government had first to make some experiments and watch if there was a demaiui 
for adult schools. The experiments were confined to six municipal boards only. In 
those six boards there were at present 80 schools with a total roll of about 2,200 students. 
Government readily defrayed the entire cost. The experiments had proved snfficienty 
successful and the Education Department hoped similar schools would be started by 
more municipalities. But the Government's financial responsibility must have a limit 
and in future municipal boards would be asked to bear their reasonable share of the 
cost. The speaker was afraid that the municipal boards would not be much inclined 
to finance even such an excellent scheme. In the interior of certain districts similar 
attempts bad been made, but only with indiilerent success. Failure was due not merely 
to lack of finance, but because of the difficulty of finding a sufficient number of adult 
students at one centre and because of the lack of suitable teacher for such institutions. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Motion for Adjournment. 

On the 18TH DECEMBER Babu NEMIBARAN wanted to know what action the 
Government had taken against Mr. T.J.C. Acton, District Magistrate of Bulandsbsjhr, 
for alleged discourtesy to Pandit Nanakchand, M.L.C. when the latter wanted an inter- 
view wiSi him. 

The Finance Member replied that the Government had received no fiom plaint fiom 
Pandit Nanakchand and therefore did not propose to take any action. 

The Finance Member’s reply gave rise to a series of supplementary questions and ulti- 
mately two members, Pandit Brijnandan Prasad Mism and Babu Yikramjit Singh, gave 
notice to the President of their intention to move the adjournment of the House in order to 
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diiensi the action of the Qoterament on the condnot of Hr, Acton, the Diitrict Magistimte 
of Bnlandehahr, 

Bai Bahadur Lala Sita Ram, President of the Gonncil, expressed the view that the 
adjournment motion was in order and ruled that unless it was disallowed by the Qovemor, 
the motion would be taken up that day. 

The Council then disobssed non-official resolutions. 

Pandit Hargovind PANT moved : << This Council recommends to the Government 
to remove Eumaon from the Scheduled Districts Act and to appoint a committee to revise 
and to consolidate the local rules with a view to presenting a Bill which serves this 
purpose lor the consideration of the Council.*' The mover said Eumaon was much in 
advance of the rest of the United Provinces in the matter of education, and it was a pity 
that such a division should be classified in the same category as the wild tracts inhabited 
. by half-civilised people like Bhils and Gonds. 

Baba Bhagwati Sahai Bedar moved an amendment recommending the appointment 
of -a committee to suggest necessary measures for getting Eumaon removed from the scope 
of the Scheduled Districts Act. The resolution as amended, was adopted by the Council. 

Mr. Aslam SaFI moved for leave, to introduce a Bill to amend the 'United Provinces 
Municipalities Act of 1926, as amended by Act 2 of 1919. Leave was granted by the 
Council. 

Pandit Nanak Chand was granted leave to introduce a Bill to amend the Allahabad 
University Act of 1921. 

The Council then discussed the following resolution ; This Council recommends 
to the Government that instructions be issued to the Record Officeia that in districts 
where record operations are going on they should not disturb the existing rights wherever 
they are corroborated by the last (current) settlement entries. 

The Finance Member and the Member of the Board of Revenue opposed the resolution 
which, after a dull discussion, was adopted by the Council. 

Ad30urnment Motion Carried . 

The motion for the adjournment of the House, subsequently came up for discussion. 

Pandit Brijnandan Prasad MISRA moved : ** This House be now adjourned.” He 
narrated at length the incidents that led to the questions put to the Council. Pandit 
Nanakchapd, M. L.Vl., wanted an interview with Mr. T. J. C. Acton, Collector of 
Bulandshahr. Mr. Acton refused it and some curt letters were exchanged between the 
Pandit and the Magistrate. The Pandit, took exception to certain remarks of the Magis- 
trate. Babu Vikramjit Singh, in seconding the motion, said that an insult to a member 
of the Council was an insult to the Council, The Magistrate’s letter was discourteous to 
a degree. . 

Mr. BURN dealt point by point with the matter. Firstly, there was a grievance 
bccftuse an official had been discourteous to a member of the Council. The Govern- 
ment always disapproved of discourteous behaviour on the part of any of its officials to 
any visitor, but such instances were admittedly rare. Secondly, the House had made its 
grievance that the Government took no action. As a matter of fact, the Government took 
action one month before notice of the question had been received. The Chief Secretary 
had already addressed a letter t o the Commissioner of Meerut Division to convey to 
Mr. Acton the Governor’s disapproval of his action. If the replies to the questions and 
supplementary questions put to-day were not to the satiitfaction of the members, he (the 
speaker) craved the indulgence of the House. It was unfortunate that Sir Samuel 
O’Donnell, who was to reply to the questions, - had been, by reasons of. his health, kept 
away from the House. The speaker had had no time to prepare himself for the questions. 

After the Finance Member’s speech, several members requested the mover to withdraw 
the censure motion. * After some discussion, the adjournment motion was put to the House 
and cuiTied by 81 votes against 20. 

Development of Rural Area. 

On the 197H DECEMBER Pandit Govind Ballabh PANT, the leader of the Swaraj 
party moved the following resolution 

” That Council recommends to the Government to -allot the sum of Bs. 56 lakhs 
Timitted this year by the Government of India out of the Provincial contribution, fixed 
by the Mestou Committee, for rural development, such as the promotion of agriculture, 
cottage industries, primary aud vocational education, improvement of sanitation^ ikater- 
soppiy, communicatiiSbs, and hou^iing in villages, etc., to form a development fund, to 
which the above and all other sums that may hereafter be so remitted be .transferred', and 
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to oonitltate a DoTalopment Board, oonaittiag chiefly ot meabdn elected by this Ooaaell » 
With a oeoretary oi a commissioiier appointed by the Board from among the pnblio men. 
to oarry oat each deTeiopment t art 

In moving the resolation, Pandit Govind Bailabh referred to the condition of the 
rural population in the United Provinces. Bdaoation was in a very backward state in 
the rural area. Their economic position was worse still. The industrial scope of the 
people was narrow, and their resources very restricted. Pressure on land was oa the 
increase from day to day, and the transfer of holdings was going on continuously. The 
different cottage indostries that were a source of income to agrioalturists had been 
throttled by Manchester, Tokio, Liverpool, and New York. The Government must tackle 
more earnestly, more vigorously, the problem of rural re-organisation. 

Bai Bahadur Baba Vikramiit SINGH moved an amendment to the effect that for the 
words ** transferred and to constitute a Development Board, consisting chiefly of members 
elected by this Council, with a Secretary or a Commissioner appointed by the Board from 
among the public men to oarry out such development ** be substituted by the words 
placed at the disposal of the Hon. Ministers to spend in accordance with the advice 
of a Development Board, to be constituted of official and non-official members of the 
Legislative Council, on which there should be a non-official majority, to oarry out the 
above scheme.*' 

The amendment was supported by Thakur Hauuman Singh, Nawab Mahomed Yusuf, 
Tbakur Mashal Singh, Dr. Safaat Ahmed Kuan, and Mr. Mukandilal, and accepted by 
the mover of the resolution. 

The Nawab of CHATTnKI, Minister of Industries, assured the Council that the 
Ministers and the Government were trying their level best to develop the rural area in 
every respect. The Government was aware that there was much that yet remained to 
be done. He greatly appreciated the anxiety of members to devote more money for the 
Nation-building Departments, but he feared that the establishment of a Development 
Board was unsound on principle. There was not much sense in adding a fifth wheel to 
the carriage of Stale. 

After several other speeches Babu. Vikramjit Singh's amendment was put before the 
Council and adopted. The resolation, as amended, was then carried by the Council. 

Government's Excise Policy. ^ • 

On the 2/ ST DECEMBER^ Pandit Govind Ballav PANT moved . “ This Council 
recommends to the Government that they should declare unequivocally by embodying 
in the Excise Manual, that the aim and object of the excise policy of Government is 
total abstinence, which should be promoted by all legitimate means." The mover pointed 
out that on the diet March, 1926, a resolution was adopted by the Council asking the 
Government to accept total abstinence as the aim and object of their excise policy. A 
similar recommendation was ma»e by the excise conference neld early this year. 

Mr. BLUNT, Financial and Excise Secretary to the Government, pointed out that 
the present excise policy of the Government, as stated in paragraph two of the Excise 
Manual, might be epitomised in the phrase : the promotion of temperence by all 
legitimate means". Was tberc a great difference between this statement and the aim 
enunciated by the mover in his resolution. ? During tho past few years the force of 
public opinion among the consuming classes, on the one hand and the restrictions imposed 
by the Government in pursuance of their policy, on the other hand, caused a striking 
decrease in consumption. Government doubted wnether the absence of any reference 
to excise revenue in their statement of excise policy would materially improve matters. 
Further, the Excise Manual was now being revised and would shortly be published in a 
new form. 

After some further disoussion the resolution was put to the House which divided 
before the proposal was negatived by 39 votes to 16. 

Bevenue Commissionerships. 

On the 22ND DECEMBER Ohaudhury Badau SINGH moved : “ This Council 
recommends to the Government that they should move the Government of ludia^ to take 
necessary steps for the abolition of the Bevenue Commisaionership in these Provinces# 

Bai Sahib Lala Jagdish PBASAD moved an amendment urging upon ttft Government, to 
make proposals in pursuance of the recommendations of the Commissioners* Committee 
appointed in 1922 to the Government of India for reduction in the number of Bevenue 
CommiBsioners. * 

The amendment was accepted by the House. 

00 
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The FINANCB MEMBEB regretted tbet the Oovemment oonld take no action in regard 
to the redaction in the namber of Commiseioneni until the effect of the new tenancj 
Icgiiiation on the CommisBionere* appeals wae leen. 

The reeolntion, as amended, was carried hy the Council 

Beprceentation of Depressed Classes. 

On the 23RD DBCBMBER^ the last day of the December Session, Baba KHEM- 
OHAED mored : ** This Council ibcommends to the Government to arrange that at least 
•one member from among the depressed classes shall be nominated to each mnnicipality 
ond notified area in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh with the exception of the 
municipalities of Agra and Cawnpore, to which two members should be nominated.” 

In moving the resolution Babu Khemohand pointed out that the depressed classes were 
represented in all the district boards in the United Provinces. It was only just that 
those men should have some sort of representation in the administration of municipal 
areas, where a large number of them resided. 

Bai Bajeswar BALI, Minister of Local Self-Government, said the resolution had all 
his sympathy. As a matter of fact in making the nominations this year he bad already 
acted upon the principle recommended. Wherever it was possible be had nominated one 
member to a Municipal Board to represent the depressed classes. The Minister, however, 
regretted his inability to accept the resolution as it stood. Tho Government could make 

only two nominations in the Municipal Boards of Agra and Cawnpore and at these 

two places the Government could not restrict their choice to the depressed classes only; 

After some further discussion the resolution was amended by Tbakur Manjit Singh 
Bathore to read as follows This Council recommends to the Government to arrange 
that at least one member from among* the depressed classes shall be nominated to each 
municipality and as far as possible in the notified areas in the United Provinces. 

The resolution, as amended, was adopted by the Council 

Khan Bahadur Manlvi FASIHUDDIN moved : ** This Council recommends to the 
Government to issue instructions to all record and settlement officers to the effect that 
they should not force or ask zemindars to pay for coolies employed by amins for doing 

enrvey work, or to supply such coolies at their own expenses. 

After a prolwng^ discussion, the resolution was asdoptod by the Council. 

Translation of Science Books. 

Pandit Yajnu Narayan UPADHYA moved ; This Council recommends to the Govern- 
ment to establish a bureau of translation for rendering all useful books in modern sciences 
and other branches of knowledge into the vernacular, and to provide at least one lakh of 
rupees every year for this purpose.” 

Mr. A. H, MACKENZIE. Director of Public Instruction, said be appreciated the 
intention of the mover. It was not possible for the large majority of men in these 
Provinces to get a glimpse into the untold wraith of scientific literature, for lack of 
readable vernacular books on the subject. He could not commit the Education Depart- 
ment in any way but he would not oppose it. 

The resolution was adopted by the Council. 

Betiring Home Member. 

At this stage the President of the Council announced to the House that within a 
fortnight the Maharaja of Mahmudabad was relinquishing charge of the office of Home 
Member, an office he had held since the inauguration of the Reformed Council. Before 
taking his seat the President paid a glowing tribute to the services rendered to the 
Province by the Maharaja as a Member of the Executive Council. 

The announcement of the President was followed by valedictory spetches from every 
quarter of the House. 

The Council concluded the 1 ast day of its winter session and adjourned till 
January, 1926. 



Bengal Legislative G)uncil 

CALCUTTA--1 2TH AUGUST 1925. 
TheAugttttSettion. 

. meeting of the August session of the Bengal Legislative Council was held 

on the 12th August. Sir Evan Cotton, the President of the CounciL presided. 

After the new members bad taken the oath of allegiance, the President made refer- 
enoe to the death of Sir Stenart Bayley, illr. C. B. Das. and Sir Surendranath Banerjea. 

Beferring to Mr. C. R. Das and Sir Surendranath Banerjea Sir Evan Cotton 
said : Leaders may be of many kinds, but one attribute which is ess' utial to success 
as a leader is a magnetic and commanding personality. This quality was pobsesscd in 
the fullest degree by the two great men whose death we are deploring. Mr, Das bad 
been a member since 1921, and the Council Chamber will seem a very different place 
without him. To me he always conveyed the picture of a great Homan Senator, 
and I UMd to sit and watch with admiration the consummate skill with whioli 
be led his party. Of Sir Surendranath, we can truly say that, during his long 
life of 78 years, he stood for the whole history of politics in Bengal. He had a long 
tenure of office in the Bengal Council, and was iOne of the drst Ministers under the 
Reforms Act. The eloquence of these two great mm was not. alike, but there is not one of 
ns who will not miss the silvery tongue of Sir Suiendranath, and the calm comnelling 
voice of Mr, Das. 

The only other item was the election of the President. Out of three candidates 
Kumar Shibsekhareswar Roy secured the largest number of votes. 

• Next day, the /37//i4£/Gi/5T, Kumar Shibsekhareswar Roy, tigj flfst elected Presi- 
dent of the Bengal Legislative Council presided over the discussions of the Council, 
his election having been approved by the Governor. After taking bis seat, Kumar 
Shibsekhareswar paid an eloquent tribute to Sir Evan Cotton, the retiring President. 

The Howi'fth Bridge Bill. 

The Legislative business consisted of the reference of the Howrah Bridge Bill to a 
Select Committee of 24 members, and the introduction and passing of the Bengal High- 
ways Bill. 

Mr. T. EMERSON, in moving that the Howrah Bridge Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee, said that at the August session of 1924 a Select Committee was appointed by 
the votes of that Council, but, as a result of a subsequent motion that the Bdl should 
be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions, the appointment of the Select Committee 
fell through. It was for that reason that a fresh Committee was proposed to be appointed 
at that session. The result of the ciiculacion of the Bill for the purpose of eliciting 
opinions had been to show that the weight of opinion generally was against the expeube 
that would be incurred in coustructing a permanent bridge for which purpose that Bill 
was originally framed. The Bill, however, admitted of modiheations in its taxation 
clauses, so as to provide for a semi-permanent bridge, if such a type was preferred by 
the Council on account of its smaller cost. Omitting from consideration bridges of the 
pier and girders type, as they were considered inadvisable on account of the risk to the 
Fort owing to the possible effect of the piers on the course of the river and its tides, 
there were three main types of bridge which were considered suitable for their purpose : 
first, a cantilever bridge, the cost of which would be Bs 32 lakhs per annum spread over 
€0 years ; second, a turn floating bridge, which wouJd cost with its approaches 
Rs, 24 lakhs per annum for 40 years ; and, thirdly, an improved and wider single floating 
bridge on the present site, the cost of which was estimated to be Its. 16 lakhs per annum 
for 40 years. 

Continuing, Mr, Emerson said the finance clause of the Bill provided for raising 
by taxation the amount required to meet the loan charges fou the^ capital cost of a 
permanent bridge of the cantilever type as recommended by the Committee of Engineers* 
If the construction of such a bridge were undertaken, the Government of India would 
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conienfc to the tozation speoifted in oUwe % inb olaneef 8, 4, and 5. U, on the other 
hand, a bridge of a eemi-perminent type were to be oonitmoted, anoh ae a floating 
bridge, taxation nnder those enb-olanaes would have to be omitted from the Bill, 
Thongh adhering to the opinion that the need of Calontta oonld be met adeqnately only 
by the proYlaiona of a permanent bridge, the Gtovernment, in view of the great weight of 
opinion opposed to the expense that would be invoWed in its construction, were prepared 
to accept the Couueirs decision as to the cost that should be incurred in 
the new bridge. It would be the duty of the Select Committee to consider all the opiiJm 
that have been elicited by the circulation of the Bill, and to give full weight to such 
opinions in making their recommendations to the Council, 

Dacca UniTersity Bill * 

Sir Abdur Bahim then introduced a Bill further to amend the Dacca University Bill. 
There were several amendments, which were being discussed when the Council adjourned. . 

On the I4TH AUGUST the Dacca University Amendment Bill was passed. Both 
the amendments moved by Swarajists, one urging the circulation of the Bill, and the 
other referring it to a Select Committee, were defeated by 16 votes. The Bill aimed at 
making statutory the provision of Bs. 6 lakhs, which the Council granted* for the last 
five years. The Bill was passed without opposition. 

There was a lively discussion on the supplementary demand made by Sir Hugh 
Stephenson of Bs. 14,000 for expenditure under « Band Establishment of the Governo:^*^ 
Sir Hugh explained that in the last year's Budget, the original demand for this purpose of 
Bs. 80,000 was reduced to Bs. 34,860. It was impossible to maintain a fine orchestra 
with that amount. Several amendments refusing the demand were negatived, and the 
demand was ultimately granted, after which the Council adjourned. 

On the 19TH AUGUST the Council carried three resolutions without opposition 
from the Government. 

The first resolution was for a grant of 30 lakhs to the Calcutta University Post 
Graduate Department, The Government did not oppose it, but wanted time to examine 
the demand. The resolution passed unanimously. 

The second resolution recommended the removal of the sex disqualification from the 
electoml rolls. This r^lution was opposed by some of the Mahomedan and orthodox 
Hindu members. It was carried by 64 votes against 88. 

The third resolution asked the Bengal Government to communicate to the India 
Government that the Bengal Council were in favour of the transfer of Sylhet to Bengal. 

The Government wanted time to ascertain the views of the Assam Government on the 
subject, but the resolution was carried, unopposed. 

Bemoval of Sex-disqualification. 

Ladies Invaded the public galleries of the Council Hall in anticipation of a lively 
debate on the question of the enfranchisement of women, Mrs. Sarala Devi Cbaudhurani 
and Miss Ganguly made the women's demonstration inside the Chamber a success, and 
their presence immensely influenced the votes. 

The question was left to be decided by a free vote. The Swaraj Party also adopted 
the same attitude. Mr. Hurul Huq announced that the Swaraj Party had no mandate on 
the resolution and that the question was left to a free vote. This announcement caused 
widespread disappointment among the ladies in the galleries, who had expected the solid 
votes of the Swarajists in their favour. 

Eloquent speeches were made by Dr. Moreno, Mr. F, E. James, Mr. Umesh Chandra 
Bose, and Dr. Mohini Das and Mr. Nirmal Chandra Chander in favour of the enfranchise- 
ment of women, 

Dh MOBENO, who moved the motion for removing the sex-disqualification said, 
Bombay and Madras had enfranchised women. Why should women in Bengal alone 
be not enfranchised ? He could not understand what insurmountable difficulties there 
were in the way of the enfranchisement of women,. 

Mr. Ghaznavi, an ex-Minister, opposing the resolution, read a long mannsoript speech. 

Mr. Umesh Chandra Bose (Swarajist) in a powerful spMCh supported the lesolution. 

Mr. F. E. JiqptieB warned that there was no rational principle in disqualifying a large 
section of the community from the franchise. It was the fnndamratal right of women- 
ciUzcns to participate in legislation. Enropeans bad no right to oppose the resolntidn as 
their woneu had earned that right. 

Dr. Mohini Das, wanted to know how they could refuse to grant women their just 
lights and at the same time demand Swaraj. 
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Mr. Nirmal Chaadra Chuader aaid, “ Yoa are tefosiag women the right to ier?e the 
country. Yoa aek woinen to come to the Oongresa, to oome to the Liberal Federation, and 
to come to the dwarajiet meetings. Can you reluae them permission to oome to the 
elections T* 

The resolution granting franchise to women was passed by against 38 TOtes^ 
Swarajists and Ministers* Salaries. 

On the 20 TH AUGUST the Soase transacted Oovernment business. Supplementary 
grants, most of which wme not graiiced by the Council at the last Budget discussion^ 
were presented* A large number of motions fur reduction or refusal were proposed in 
i^pect of a demand of Ks. for JSducatiou. There were altogether ii 

for the grant, and most of them were carried without serioas opposition, in 10 demands,, 
eaoeptiug grants under Police and Education, there were 124 motions for either refasai 
or reduction, but only eight were moved. 

The President announced that the Governor was not prepared to grant an extra day 
for non-official business aione, but as an extra day was required fur Government business 
he allotted Friday the 21st for that purpose, and at the eud of the Government babiuess> 
non-official business would as a special concession be taken. 

Taking advantage of this announcement the Swarajist party, who were responsible for 
most of the amendments, decided to endeavour to tiuish me official business uu this day, so* 
that no non-official business could come before this session of the Council and the resoiutiou 
granting salaries to the four Ministers for their actual period of work would be left 
unmoved. At the end of the business, however, the President announced that the Governor 
would allow the Council to meet next day for the transactien of non-official business. 

The Council, without a division, granted* a total sum of lis. 1 1,51,762 as supplementary 
grants, in this session the total supplementary grants agi-eed to amounted to Bs. 12,63,668. 

On the 2 1ST AUGUST three non-official resolations were discussed and the Govern- 
ment opposed ail of them. 

The iirst resolution demanded the appointment of a Committee to revise the Bengal 
Local Self-Government Act and tue Bengal Village deli-Goverumeut Act. It was carried. 

The second resolution, moved by Mr. F. E. James and supported by Mr. J. Campbell 
Forester, urged the exemption of theatres and cinemas from liability to pay the Amuse- 
ments Tax. The Government opposed the motion on the ground of linaucial loss. The 
resolution was supported by dwarajists and carried by 65 votes ugaiiqg, 

Motion for Production of imprisoned M.L.C.S. 

The third resolution urged that Babu Anil Baran Hay and Babu Batyendra Chandra 
Mitra, two Bengal Ordinance prisoners, who have been returned to the Council from the 
Bankura and Noakhali constituencies, respectively, be brought up lor taking the oath of 
allegiance, at the next session of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

The Deputy President, Mr. H. b. buhrawardy, in supporting the resolution said : — 

** I do not know from which point of view 1 could best support it. But 1 feel 
1 would have ample grounds for doing so from any reasonable point of view. Firstly^ 
I would do so because we know chat there is a*bBOiutely no juslitication for their 
incarceration. They were the heart and soul, the spirit and tire of tue b^varaj Movement. 
Justification there was because their presence inspired and their self-sacrince enthused, 
but of the charges that have been levelled against them, they are absolutely innocent. 
1 know that our voice and our testimony, nay the voice and testimony of the great 
tribune of the people, is as naught, compared with the inspired reports of the lowest spy, 
but 1 do hereby give my testimony and 1 speak for all others who knew them, that tney 
were blameless of the infamous charges on which they were arrested, becondly, I would 
support the resolution on all the rational grounds advanced so ably by Mr. b. C. Basu. 
If you have given them the light to stand, the right to be elected, you must give them 
the right to attend. Thirdly, 1 would support the resolution because 1 want to see them. 
When the figure of tiatyendrauath Mitra rises before me, so gentle, so kind, and yet, so 
brave, 1 feel a fierce indignation at the injustice that has condemned him to a feion's 
cell. 1 want to see them, to ciasp them by the hand. I want lu congratulate them. 
On tlie glory of martyrdom they have attained. I want to be inspired by their presence 
if it is in me to be inspired. 1 know the Government is afraid of demonstration. The 
whole of Bengal will flock to pay its homage to its leaders, who have sutfewd for its sake 
and we shall pay to them the homage ef a suffering people for its suffering heroes. ' 

The resolution was declared carried. Moulvi Nurul Huq Choudhaii demanded a 
division which was granted, 64 members voted for the motion and 24«against it. 

The Council was then prorogued. 

3B(a) 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE GOi^NClL 

The December Session 

Bengal Tenancy Amendment Bill. 

The cold weather session of the Bengal Legislative Conncil met on the 3RD DECEM* 
BER» Knmar Shibsekbareswar Boy, President, took the chair. 

After withdrawing the Bengal Local Self-Government Bill, the Maharaja of NADIA 
introduced the Bensal Tenancy Act Amendment Bill. He said that details relating to 
the advantages to be derived by tenants including rights to trees, greater facility for the 
payment of rent, abolition of the banasing system ot the if alisations of rent by distraint, 
the commutation of produce rent, also the advantages relating to landlords namely, 
facilities for the realisation ot rent, and other matteis were dealt with in the statement 
of objects and reasons. The position of the Government was that' they had accepted 
the necessity of a change in the law relating to certain matters affecting the relations 
cd landlords and t« nants. They thought that the proposals made by the Committee which 
considered those relations were an honest attempt to solve the difficult problem. The Bill 
was referred to a select committee. 

On the 4 TH DECEMBER Government sustained three consecutive defeats without 
much discussion. 

The Maharaja of Nadia asked leave to introduce the Bengal Municipal Bill, but 
leave was denied, 36 voting for and 60 against. 

The Conncil next passed the Food Adulteration Bill, validating the grant by the 
Chairman of the Municipality of sanction to prosecute. 

Sir Hugh Stephenson moved a resolution asking the Government of India to abstain 
from taking measuies for the inclusion of Sylhet in the Bengal Presidency on financial 
grounds. The resolution was negatived by 64 votes against 46. 

Mr. J. Donald moved a resolution urging the Government to contribute towards the 
cost of the Bally Bailway. He said that this scheme of a bridge over the Hughli Biver 
near Bally was sanctioned ten years ago but was not executed owing to the War. The 
people of Bally wanted the provision of roadways for ordinary traffic, and to meet this 
cost he was asking the Government to contribute. This biidge had nothing to do with 
the Howrah Bridge. This motion was also negatived, 41 voting for and 62 against it. 

* « Treatment of Political, Detenues, 

On the 87H DECEMBER Government was defeated by eight votes in a motion 
for the adjournment of the House. 

Mr. J. N BEN GUPTA, leader of the Swaraj Party, moved the adjournment to dis- 
cuss the recent treatment of political prisoners, as evidenced by tbe transfer on the 22nd 
November last of political prisoners Jogesh Chunder Gbose, Samarendra Sen and Santosb 
Kumar Dutt from Berhampore jail to Hazaribagh jail without proper clothing or without 

f i eiug them any notice to make piovision for their journey. On the night of the 22nd 
fovember those prisoners received a chit from the Jail Superintendent that they weie 
wanted in tbe office. At that time they bad no clothes on the upper part of the body 
AS they were taking exercise. They were compelled to undertake the journey that 
evening without any warm clothes. He questioned whether the Ordinance was being 
administered in the spirit and according to the letter of tbe law. Was there any jubti- 
fication for not allowing those prisoners to get their clothes from their cells ? It could 
only be justified if there was a desire to ruin their health, so that when they came out 
they would not be able to allow the ordinary avocations of life. 

Sir Hugh STEPHENSON, replying, said there had always been considerable difficulty 
in dealing with detenues at Berhampore. In the last few months tbe state tf indiscipline 
had been particularly bad, and tbe jail officers bad been threatened with absault. Tbe 
Goverihuent issued orders for tbe transfer of four detenues and asked tbe Police Superin- 
tendent to see orders served on the four offenders. In view of the attitude of the 
oetenues and previous incidents, it was considered sdvissble to. arrsnge for transfer 
without warning the detenues. Tbe Assistant Police Sup^intendent went to tbe jail 
at six in the evening to serve oxders on the four detenues. He was informed that one 
was unable to travel. The other three came to tbe jail gate and were told that 
they were traigefened to Hazaribagh and they would have to go that night, Tbe detenues 
declined to receive orders, on the ground that they bad no warm clothes. At that time 
the detenues bad warm coats, woollen shirts, woollen socks, rugs and sweaters and the 
Civil Burgeon, who w|ib the Jail Superintendent, certified that tbe warm clothes they 
had were ample for the journey. 
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1 *u7*“ £*jl SnpwtatMwient thm mt the wuden to the detenaei' cells to ooUeot tbeir 
clothing, bnt th^ vim sot allowed to do so and wer® abmed. Other detenuei by that 
time crowded in the yard opposite the gate and shonted instructions to the tbme 
detenues to resist to the end and throw off all their clothing. They had on their bodies 
warm shirts and ohudders which they passed through the window to the other detenues 
in the yerd. They were then only clothed in dhotiea The Police Superintendent 
t^ Mnt for four hospital blankets and four sheets for each of the detenues. They 
refused to eat any food, and the police had to lift them into the carriage. The same 
performance was repeated at Berhrampore station, and they had to be lifted out of the 
t^rriage and put in a reserved compartment. There was no justification for regarding 
that incident as a piece of unwarrantable zoolum on the part of Uovernment or the police. 

The motion was discussed for two hours, the European and some Mahomedau members 
snpTOrting the Government, the Swarajists and Nationalists supporting the motion. 

The motion was passed by 68 votes to 60. 

Ministers* Salaries Granted 

On the lOTH DECEMBER Mr. P. N. GUHa moved that salaries for the actual 
period of work be given to all the four Ministers who were appointed by His Excellency, 
and who had to resign owing to the total reiubal of their salaries by the Council. 

The statement made by Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTa, giving reaM>us for not voting 
against the resolution, moved in the Council, for balaries to the lour Ministers lor the 
actual period they had worked, was not sympatheticaliy received by the Nationalist!, who 
had, on three previous occasions, voted with the Swarajists in opposing similar tesuiutions. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta explained the position of the Swaraj Party. He said when 
the party voted against the Ministers* salaries and threw them out, on three occa* 
sions, during the lifetime of the present Conucii, they made it perfectiy clear that 
they were not actuated by personal considerations. The vo tes were aKainst Dyarchy. \ 
He desired to repeat that whether it be Mam vi A 1C. Fasiul Hu^ ^r. Surcndianaih ' 
Mullick, Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi or the Baja of Sautosh, they were not prepared to 
support them as Ministers, be they Hiudus or Mahomedaus. They were not prepared 
to support the Dyarchicai form of Government, with Ministers and Executive Councillors, 
the former being merely tools in the hands of the latter. The issue before them was 
not to be confounded with the issue of the continuance of Dyarchy. Thm two issues were 
distinct and separate. He wished to make it perfectly cltar t^t, it any demand for 
Ministers* salaries was brought forward, for carrying on the present dyarchicai system 
of Government, they would oppose it, whatever the constitution of the Ministry might 
be. On this resolution for payment of back salaries, as the party bad no personal bias, 
or vindictiveness, against the gentlemen concerned they would vote for it. Their tight 
was against dyarchy, continued Mr. Sen Gupta, and until the constitution of the Guveru- 
ment was so altered as to be acceptable to the people of India, their representatives would 
refuse to accept or work it ; but they were not willing to act in any way which might 
be construed as an aot against particular individuals. 

The position, concluded Mr. Sen Gupta, had been made perfectly clear by the 
mover of the resolution, who admitted that the Ministers were wrong constitutionally, 
in continuing in office even after their salaries were refused. The position that the 
Swaraj Party took up should be no encouragement to the Government to appoint Ministers, 
who had no majority in the House and whose salaries were bound to be rejeoted, in the 
hope that, after they had worked as Ministers the House would be lenient and pass their 
salaries later on. 

Nationalist opposition. 

Mr. Manmatha Nath RAY (Nationalist) did not see how having voted against, 
dyarchy, they could vote for the pay of the principal actors brought into existence 
by dyarchy. 

Mr. Akhil Chunder DATTA iNationalist) said the prewnt motion had not raised 
any fresh issue. There was no justification for setting aside their previous decision. 
There was no use disguising the fact that, both personal and communal considerations 
had clouded the real issue. To say that the Ministers' talaiies were refused out of 
communal bias was a perversion of truth. It had been stated that^ reason dictnted 
their voting against the motion, but sympathy and sentiment impelled otherwise. As 
lepresentatives of the people it was not open to them to be charitable at the cost of the 
taxpayer. If they did so, the speaker warned his friends, thi; people would bring a 
chaige of breach of tiust at their door. They were opposed to dyarchy and the Ministers 
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who worked for dyarchy. By paying the MiniaterB* Baiaries for a certain period th^y 
would becopie a part of dyarchy, bo fhr as that period waa concerned. 

Mr. Bejoy Eriato BOSE, Bwarajiat, aaid that he oppoaed the leaolntion on principle, 
bat in obedience to party dlaoipline he conld not vote againat it. He woald be failing 
in hia duty if be did not point the hollowneaa of the motion. One of the Ministera for 
whom their aympathy was wanted had laat year aaid he would work without aalary. 

Two of the ex-Miniatera, the Baja of Santoah and Nawab Kawabali Chowdhnry, 
refuaed to accept the aalariea. The reaolution waa carried. 

On the 12TH DECEMBER^ the laat day of the December Seaaion, Mr. Dand moved a 
leaolution urging the Government to take early atepa to move the proper authoritiea to 
amend Bale 111 of the Bengal Electoral Bniea, with a view to remove the preaent diaability 
of the labouring claaaea to aend their own elected repreaentativea by granting apecial 
electoral franchiae to them. The reaolution waa carried. 

Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Bai Harendranath CHAUDHUBl (Nationaliat) moved that immediate atepa be taken to 
repeal the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1925. He gave the following reaaona 
in anpport of hia motion : — 

(1) It waa a barbaroua legialation, unknown in any oiviliaed and aelf-governing 
country. 

(2) It waa an emergency meaaure, but at preaent no emergency eziated. 

(3) The Act had become an engine of eppreaaion. 

(4) It waa a meaaure to terroriae all people who were not in the good books of the 
all-powerful Police, controlled by an irresponsible ezeoutive. 

(5) Prisoners under this Act served long terms of imprisonment without trial. 

(6) The Act had utterly failed to achieve its purpose, 

(7) In January laat, Sir Alexander Muddiman had aaid that it would be kept only 
80 long aa public interest demanded and not a day longer. 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA .said that the Government adopted the meaaure without 
tackling the root cause of discontent, which waa the desire for freedom. In attempting 
to stop that desire, the Government waa following the Government of Bnaaia and the 
British Government in Ireland, and he predicted that the same fate would overtake the 
India Government.* AB 4 ;pgard 8 the administration of the Act, Mr. Ben Gupta said that in 
January last, Mr, Satyendranath Mitter, a member of the Legislative Council and Mr. 
Subaah Chandra Boae, Chief Executive Officer of the Calcutta Corporation who bad been 
arrested under the Act, were transferred from Berbampore to Mandalay Jail. They were 
brought down to Calcutta on their way, and detained one night in the dirty Police lock- 
up meant for drunkards and loafers. That was certainly not justified under' the Aet. 

In Mr. Sen Gupta's opinion, the reasons why they and other priaoners were kept in 
an unhealthy place at Mandalay was that they abonld contract diBeases, Some of them 
were suffering from insomnia, diabatea and other disease. The Jail Superintendent 
behaved in such a manner that there was hunger-atrke. Mr. Sen Gupta knew that hia 
was a cry in the wilderness, but he warned the authorities that they would not be able 
to stop the people from gaining their freedom. The Government would go the way of the 
British administration in Ireland, if they oppoaed the onward march of the people. 

Sir Hugh STEPHENSON, in reply, said that, in spite of the tortures and inhu- 
manities in jail, the detenues preferred jail to Bengal villages. He aaid the Government had 
no intention to stop the desire for freedom by force. The Government only said it waa a 
mistaken method to try to attain freedom by terrorism. The reason why the detennes were 
transferred to Mandalay waa that it waa desirable that there should be complete isolation. 
The Government had, in their posaeasion, proofs of communication between the prisoners 
inside the jail and terrorists. Since the Act waa passed 16 arrests bad been made under it. 
The reason for detaining the prisoners was that the conspiracy still existed. There still 
existed a party intent upon violence. If the Act were repealed, there was every reason 
to believe that the main conspiracy would swing back to the cult of terrorism. 

The resolution was carri^. 65 voting for and 36 againat. * 

The Council adjourned sin$ (d«. 
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Budget for 1 925 ^1 926. 

The Bihar and Origsa LegislatiTe Oonncil met at Patna on the 18TH FBBBUABT 
1925 when the Hon. Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha (Finance Member), in introdnolns the 
Budget, eaid 

The estimates for the current financial year, as passed last March, anticipated an 
opening balance of Bs. 1,69,68,<100, inolndix^ Bs. 82,39,000 in the Famine Inanraace 
Fnnd, which we can only draw upon for aetnal relief operations, protective irrigation 
work^ or other works for the prevention of famine, or the grant of loans to agricnltarists 
under the Agricnltarists Loans Act or for relief purposes. The 'renBainder Bs. 1,87,29,000 
represented the balance which could be utilised, if necessary, for more general purposes. 
When the accounts for 1923-24, were closed the actual opening balance for the year 
now current proved to be Bs. 6,26,000 in excess of the estimate or Bs. 1,75,98,000 in alL 
According to the latest figures available on revised estimates show a revenue of 
of Bs. 6.31,48,000, ora shortage of Bs. 2,94,000, and under the head of expenditure from 
revenue an increase of Bs. 6,09,000; while our total receipts are Bs. 2,93,000 in excess, 
and our total expenditure is Bs. 12,66,000 in excess. The net result is that, after allowing 
for the increase, to which I have already referred over our budgeted opening balance, 
our closing balance is expected to be Bs. 1,86.81,000 or Bs. 3,87,000 below the estimate. 

The total closing balance, now estimated at Bs. 1,85,81,000 includes, Bs. 89,89,000 
of Famine Insurance Fund money, leaving an ordinary balance of Bs. 1,45,92,000, 
Our estimates for the coming year assume a revenue of Bs. 5,43.88,000 and total 
receipts of Bs. 5.71,49,000. On the expenditure side, exclusive of raw sohemes. the 
expenditure charged to revenue is Bs. 5.20,98,000 and the capital ex^nditure Bs. 18.08,000 
or a total expenditure of Bs. 5,89,06,000, leaving a surplus of Be. 82,48,000. Of this 
latter amount, however, Bs. 14,99,000 appertains to the Famine Insurance Fund, and 
the net surplus, therefore, available' for general expenditure is thus reduced to 
Be. 17,53,000. 

New Schemes. 

I now turn to the provision for new schemes in the budget. It is impossible to 
propose at present any reduction of taxation, which, if carried out, would seriously 
affect for the worse the nation-building departments. On the contrary, in future years, 
if local bodies do not raise their own taxation for development purposes, and the present 
tendency continues of expecting Government to bear all the burden of expansion, we 
shall obviously either have to call a halt or seek after now sources of revenue. Now oor 
ordinary balance is estimated at Bs. 1,45,92,000 at the end of the current year. At the 
beginning ©f this year it was Bs. 1,48,33,000 and at the beginning of 1922*23 it stood 
at Bs. 84,77,000. Thus, by a conservative policy of husbanding our resources, we have 
raised that balance by Bs. 61,16,000 in three years. In the oircumstanc^, we felt fully 
justified in taking the view that there was now no good reasons for striving deliberately 
after further accumulations at the expense of postponing indefinitely a number of sound 
schemes for the benefit of the tax-payer. We accordingly obtained the approval of the 
Government of India to draw, if necessary, on our total balance to the extent of 
Bs. 30,10,000 which means Bs. 16 lakhs from our ordinary balance, so that we may be 
able to spend this amount on useful projects. Adding this Bs. 46 lakks from the ordinary* 
balance, the total amount available for new schemes in the budget amounts to 
Bs, 62,53.000 — a truly large amount of more than half a crore. This sum has been 
4li8tributed between the Reserved and the Transferred sides (exclud^g Angul) as 
follows : — 

Recurring Non-recurring Total 

Reserved 99,000 6,03,000 7,02,000 

Transferred 13,48,000 81,27,000 44,76,000 

39 
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A fttflii of Ba 8,09|000 kooi to the police of whicb Bs. 2,01,000 ii for hnildings for 
hoaiing the foice better Mid Be. 74,000 le tu sapplement the stores of clothing. We 
hA¥e proTided o further recnlrring grant of Bs. 6 Mif lakhs for primaisr ednoatfon and 
Be. one and half lakhs non-reourring, towards buildings for primary schools ; also Bs. 
6,80,000 for land acquisition for the long deferred Universitj project. Under EedicaJ. the 
non-recurring grant of Bs. 8 lakhs for building new dispensaries has been, raised to Bs. 4 
lakhs, and the recurring grant for medical relief from Bs. 2 lakhs to Bs. 8 lakba Under 
Public Health we ha¥e for the next year made a special addition of Bs. 8 half lakhs to 
the annual grant of Bs. 45,000 for rural water supply in order to enable a determined 
Attempt to get ahead with this very necessary and beneficial reform. Under Industries 
we have mvided Ba 86,000 for a demonstration match factory at Patna and a generous 
eum of M. 5 lakhs for loans under the State Aid to Industries Act. Under Civil Works 
we have inoluded two items of Ba 40,000 each towards two much needed bridges over 
the Bbargovi and Bnrabalang rivers in the Puri and BaJasore districts, respectively. 

After the Finance Member^s statement the different heads of the Budget were intro- 
duced by members in charge of departments. 

Bettiah Court of Warda 

On the 18TH FEBBUABY, discussion was resumed of the non-official resolution that 
A Committee be constituted to enquire into the working of the Court of Wards, 
Bettiah Estate, with special reference to the strained relation between the Court of 
Wards and the Bettiah Municipality. His Excellency Sir Henfy Wheeler was present 
in the distinguished Visitors* Gallery for part of the proceedings. 

Mr, Hari Shanker Sinha supported the resolution. 

Mr. Morrison opposed the resolution on the ground that no case had been made 
out for the appointment of a Jommittce of Enquiry and it was not the proper remedy 
to apply in this connection. 

Mr. Foley in his speech dealt with each specific allegation and said that the blame 
Attached to the management of the Bettiah Court of Wards. 

Eban Bahadur Nawabzada Ashrafuddin Ahmed opposed the resolntion observing 
that it was not the function of the Legislative Council to interfere with executive 
Administration and the proper remedy for the injuries alleged to have been done to some 
Congress workers^nd Mnnioipal Commissioners was to go to the law courts and demand 
redress of their alleged grievances. He concluded Here is a sad spectacle of Swarajist 
municipality giving evidence of a spirit of intolerance which is so much opposed to 
their lofty notions and ideas of democratic government.** 

Mr. 8h Karayan Sahay supporting the resolution, observed' that the right of the 
Legislative Council to enquire into the conduct of a subordinate officer was unquestioned 
and he urged the necessity of an enquiry. 

Mr. Madan opposed the resolution on constitutional grounds and said that it was 
not right to be guided by irresponsible allegations made by two or three members ot 
the ConneiL 

Mr. Hammond, Chief Secretary, said . that the debate bad at least served the useful 
purpose of presenting before them an illuminating example of what a Swarajist Council 
would be in the days when Swaraj government came. He then dealt with each specific 
idlegation made against the management of the Bettiah Court of Wards and showed 
that they were entirely untrue and unfounded. As to the mover*s remark that Mr. Gandhi 
was a very shrewd man, the Chief Secretary said that he agreed with him. He had bad 
the pleasure of working with Mr. Gandhi. He bad come under his influence, he had 
realised his magnetism and his unselfishness, and in one matter he was utterly at one 
with him. He was all for charkha spinning. They had a proverb in England which 
«aid : ** Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do ” and Mr. Gandhi thought 
that if the men who followed him were not occupied in spinnings they would get into 
mischief. The speaker 'continued : ” So let them torn to charkha, let them make as 
much kbaddar as they can and sell it as cheaply as they can, but do . not let them come 
into these Councils and spin their foolish and ridiculous yarns, which they do not believe 
themselves and which they know the Council will not^believe.** (Cheers) 

Sir Hugh McPherson then replied on the debate and refuted certain mis-statements 
and allegations made against the mana^ment of the Court of Wards, Bettiah. He 
reiterated that the Council was not concerned with details of administration. In 
conclusion he hoped that the Municipal Commissioners of Bettiah would show a change 
of heart and wofk in harmony with the management of the Court of Wards in carrying 
out projects of public utility. 

The resolution was rejected by the Council by 44 votes to 24. 
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The August Session. 

At the meeting of the Bihar and Oriaea Legislatitre Coanoil at Banohi on the ISTB 
AUGUST the only item of baBinem before the Hoase was the eleotion of the Pfeaident. 

Rai Bahadur Jyotieh Chandra Bhattaoharjee (nomii^ted member reprewnting the 
domiciled Bengali community) having vrithdrawn hiii candidature there were only two 
candidates, Khan Bahadur Khwaja Mahometi Noor and Rai Bahaiur Dwarka Nath. 
Khan Bahadur Khwaja Mahomed Noor secured 53 votes, while Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath 
secured only 28 votes. 

On the 20TH AUGUST Khan Bahadur Khwaja Mabomod Noor presided over the meet*^ 
ing of the Coanoil, his election having been approved by the Governor. 

The President then announced the formation of a panel of chairmen for the current 
session consisting of Mr. Sri Karan Sahay, Babn Ram Narayan Misra, Mr. P. B. U 
Morrison and Rai Bahadur P. C. Lall Choudhry. 

Supplementary Grants. 

Mr. B. A. Collins moved that a supplementary grant of Rs. 6,000 under Bducatioa 
(Reserved) for a secondary direct grant to non-Qovemment European and Anglo-Indian 
schools, non-recurringj be assented to. The grant is the Government contribution towarda 
the electric installation of St. Joseph's Convent School, Bankipur. 

Babu Krishna Ballabh Sahay (Swarajist) opposed the motion ou the ground that it 
would mean preferential treatment to Anglo-Indian ^ys. 

Sir Hugh McPherson refuted the assertion and said the GDvernment was prepared 
to provide electric installation to Indian educational institutions by meeting two-thirds 
of the cost of any such scheme that might be proposed after they had examined it. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Oollins then presented another supplementary grant of Rs. 74,166 under Civil 
Works (Transferred) for the acquisition of a factory for the establishment of an agricultural 
farm. The site would be more conveniently situated than the Sepaya farm and the 
land and buildings could be purchased for the amount of the grant. It was proposed to 
put forward a scheme for a buffalo breeding farm on the Sepaya site. 

Babu. Jaleswar Parsad opposed the motion and stated thi^t the Sepaya farm could 
adequately serve their purposes. 

The motion was ultimately rejected by 64 to 20 votes. Other motions were agreed to 
and the Council adjourned till next day. ^ * 

On the 2 1ST AUGUST, the Council re-assembling, after interpellations the remaining 
eight motions for supplementary demands for grants were brought forward, and carried 
without opposition. 

Legislative business consisted of the Bihar and Orissa Mining Settlements (Amend* 
ment) Bill, 1925, and the Chota Nagpur Rural Police (Amendment) Bill, 1926. 

B. & 0. Mining Settlements (Amend.) Bill. 

The Hon. Ganesb Dutta Singh, introducing the first-named Bill, said that it proposed 
to amend the Mining Settlements Act in order to provide that the Jharia Mines Board of 
Health could keep the balances of its fund in any bank or branch bank used as a 
Government treasury. The motion was adopted. 

Cbota-Kagpur Rural Police Amend. Bill. 

Sir Hugh McPherson, introducing the Chota Nagpur Rural Police (amendment) Bill, 
1926, said the Bill referred to the problem of dealing with crime in the coalfields. The 
mining area had become a happy hunting ground for criminals, and it bad long been 
plain that the ancient watch and ward system of rural India was here an anachronism. 
The remedy proposed in the Bill was to substitute for the existing chaukidars a constabu- 
lary force which would be disciplined under the Police Act, and to levy from tho 
collieries concerned a contribution towards the extra cost, more or less equal to the amount 
which might be levied under the present Chota Nagpur Police Act. The remainder of the 
cost would be provided from the public revenues. , * , 

The member representing the Indian Mining Federation raised several points 
regarding the measure, and the Government expressed its willingness to refer tho Bill to 
a select committee. 

Mr, D. M. Madan (representing the industrial interests) opposed the measure, stating 
that it was most inopportune to levy a tax at the present time on the coal industry. 

The amendment for reference of the Bill to a select committee was finally carried 
without a division. * 
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Bapplonenftary Qrantt Befnaed. 

Ob the S53SH AUGUST *<0111 amendoieiits to the Standing Orders of the Bihar and 
Orissa L^slatWe Connell were moved and referred to a Beleet Oommittee oi the 
House to be formed later, and two supplementary demands for grants were disonseed. 
Both were token demands, one for the construction of quarters for members of the 
liegislative Council at Banohi (Doranda) and the other for the construction of a residence 
for the Chief-Secretary at Banchi. , 

These demands were brohght forward by the Government to meet the demand for the 
proper accommodation of members of Legislative GounoiJ, as in the previous years the 
•quarters proved insufficient for the purpose. 

Sir Hugh MbPherson, in asking the House to accept these demands, observed that the 
general conclusion arrived at by the Housing Committee, which met the day before was that 
they should build one set of quarters of a superior bungalow pattern at Banchi. The 
present Chief 6ecretary*s House should also be taken over and utilised, partly, for the 
residence of the President of the Council and partly for a hostel or common room for 
members ; also two blocks of quarters should be built for members, one on the lines of 
the existing B type quarters and others of the dak-bungalow type on the site on which 
the present Chief Secretary's House stood, and which was very near the Secretariat, 
This would involve the construction of a new house for the Chief Secretary, which it was 
proposed to build at Banchi. 

The motion for a supplementary grant for the construction of quarters for members 
•of the Council was rejected, as also the second token demand for the construction of a 
residence for the Chief Secretary. 

Irrigation Facilities. 

On the 27TH AUGUST the Council reassembled to discuss non-official resolutions which 
were purely of local interest. 

Kumar Ba 3 ivaranian Prasad Sinha moved a resolution urging the construction of an 
irrigation canal from some suitable river in the Bhabua sub-division in the district of 

Bhahabad. 

The Hon. Mr. 8. Sinha. for the Government, stated that a scheme for irrigation facilities 
to that part had been under the consideration of the Government for sometime past. The 
•cost of a tentative scheme regarding a reservoir in that area was estimated at about 
Bs. 21 lakhs. If it were possible a provision for it would be made in the m xt Budget. 

The resolution^was mUimately adopted by the Council. 

Another resolution asking for the introduction of legislation with a view l;o requiring 
the previous approval of the Council to a revision of canal water rates was carried in 
apite of Government opposition. 

Land Bent in Orissa. 

Mr. Jagabandhu Sinha moved that the rent on certain landtf in Orissa be not enhanced. 
The mover said that the paying capacity of the tax-payer was not taken into account by 
the Government in adjusting rents. 

Sir Hugh McPherson for the Government in opposing the motion said that Oriya 
ryots had been sympathetically treated by the Government and the assessments imposed 
were very moderate. There was no part of the Province on which the Government had 
spent more for improving agriculture than Orissa. The resolution was ultimately negatived. 

Another resolution for appointing Hindi and Urdu reporters to record the Verna- 
cular debates of the Council was carried. 

AUGUST 28TH was the last day of the autumn session of the Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council. 

In view of the sympathetic reply of the Government Mr. Mabarak All withdrew bis 
resolntion regarding closing of public offices, courts and educational institutions for 
three soocessive days after the 29th of Bsmzan (fasting month.) 

Another resolution moved by M r. Bamesbwar Prasbad Singh demanding the lepre- 
aentation of the Legislative Council and local bodies on the Text Book Committee for 
Primary and Secondary Bduoation was adopted without a division. . 

This computed the business of the sessioB and the Couatil was prorogued. 



C. P. Legislative Council 

Govetnox’s Opening Speech. 

“*• Provinces Legislntive Council on the 8RI> 

AUGUST eaul that wh« be last addressed them he appealed to the Conncillors for their co- 
direction of financing nation-bnilding' projects. The Conneil, 
earn uis fizoellency, met him more than half way by voting the greater part of the demands. 

better than no bread, and that tnree^quarters was 
bettw still. His Excellency expressed his thank! in person, and said that his Govern- 
ment appreciated this change of attitude. 

After paying a tribute to the officers of His Government Sir Montagu narrated the 
steps taken by^ him after the last Council session. His Government withdrew the 
special instructions to the District Officers to take active steps to explain the action of 
the ^uncil in refusing to vote supplies. As regards the bolding of District Durbars, 
ms Excellency assured them that he would not . delegate this duty to any subordinate 
officer. 

After explaining the further steps taken by the (Government meet the wishes of 
the Council, Sir Montagu Butler said : “ I had hoped when the last session ended to 
lay before yon once more a demand for the Ministers* salaries, and I continued strong in 
this hope until recent events changed, for the' time being, the political atmosphere. From 
the statements made publicly by the responsible leaders of the dominant party amongst 
you as reported in the Press it has been made to appear that their present policy is to 
harness the political future of this Province to Bengal. Whether this is so or not, and 
whether, if it is so, the policy is a wise one in the interests of this Province, I am not 
concern^ to argue. It is for you yourselves to judge whether our Province has bad so 
much political education in the past as to be able to afford to neglect the present oppor- 
tunity for gaining political experience. My duty is* to face the present situation. 
Obviously, if yon do not want yourselves to administer the wide range of subjects included 
under the Transferred head, it is idle for me to ask you to vote salaries for the Ministers 
of your own choosing to hold the portfolios. At the sametime, 1 wish to make it clear 
that the decision is yours, and not mine, and that the responsibilitii for*tbe retardation 
of the political progress of the Province is with yon, and not me or my Government. We 
have settled, therefore, to come to no decision on the question of presenting a demand for 
the Ministers* salaries until you have had a chance of consulting together and formulating 
final opinions, We are ready, nay anxious, to see you take up your responsibilities, and 
will put forward a demand for salaries next Saturday, or some subsequent day in this 
session, provided we get a lead from you. To this 1 propose to invite the leaders of the 
dominant party amongst you to confer with me during the next few days in order to 
hear from them at first hand what are their wishes,** 

Late Mr. G. B. Das. 

After the Governor’s address Mr. Tambe, the President, made a reference to the 
death of Mr. C. B. Das and was followed by Dr, Moonje, Swarajist leader, Mr. 6. M. 
Chitnavls, Liberal leader, and Sir Bertram Btanden on behalf of the Government. The 
Council then proceeded with the interpellations, of which there were 271 . 

Sir Bertram Btanden next moved that in view of the remission by .the Government 
of India of Bs. 9 lakhs out of the Provincial contribution some specified appropriations 
be made and that supplementary demands be presented for the sums which can be spent 
on the specified objects in the current year. Excepting Bs, 26,000 for the construction 
and improvement of forest road, the rest of the amount will be spent en the Transferred 
Departments, such as education and medical jelief. Over Bs, 4 half lakhs have been 
specified for the promotion Of education out of which Bs. 66,oOO will bo given to the 
University Library and Bs, 1,60,000 to the Science College hostel and Bs. 1 half lakhs 
for three. high schools in Berar, at Buldana, Morsi and Basim. 

On the 6TH AUGUST only one Important resolution was passed that an Advisory Bowd 
be constituted to advise the Government in the selection of Honorary Magirtrates. ()n 
the 6tB August 29 resolutions were on the paper, but so little interest wm taken in the 
proceedings that no less than 17 movers were absent and the majority w motions 
were withdrawn at once after a short explanation from tbe GovOTment, Two wc^ 
passed, one relating to an increase of the pay of Assistant Medical Officers and the other 
recommending an irrigation survey of Berar. 
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No Domand for Miaitterg. 

On the 7TH AUGUST Sir Bertnun Sfeanden, Bevenne Ifember, anaoanced that in 
punuanoe of the undertaking given in hie addieas to the Oonneil on the 8id 
AuguBt, the Governor invited Dr. Moonje, Mr. Baghavendra Bao and Mr. B. G. 
Khaparde to confer with him. The meetings tbok place on the 6th and 6th August. 
Dr. Moon]e and Mr. Baghavendra Bao were unwilling to accept dfioe and Mr. B. G. 
Khaparde represented that the Berkr section were not unwilling to accept, but did not 
think that a stable Ministry would result and so declined. In the circumstances no> 
demand will be presented to-morrow for salaries for Ministers. 

Mr. Baghavendra Bao, Swarajist, moved for leave to introduce a Bill to amend the 
Municipalities Act, the object of which is to disqualify Honorary Magistrates from 
standing for election, selection or nomination as members of a Municipal Committee. 
Another clause is intended to extend the disqualifying period of imprisonment from 
six months to five years. 

Sir M. Y. Joshi, Home Member, opposed the Bill and pointed out that the dominant 
party in the Council aimed by means of this Bill to keep out men who were inconvenient 
and embarrassing to them in their elections. He wanted specific instances of Honorary 
Magistrates who had unduly influenced or otherwise interfered with elections before 
disqualifying and disfranchising them. 

On the 8TH AUGUST after interpellations the President referred to the unexpected 
death of Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee. Sir Bertram Standee, Mr, P. E. Baghavendra Bao 
and Mr. S. M. Chitnavis associated themselves with an expression of grief and mentioned in 
brief the achievements of the departed leader. Then the resolutions moved by Sir Bertram 
Standee regarding the appropriation of 9 lakhs regarding certain specific purpose was 
accepted. 

Mr. Eolbe moved an amendment that the provision for an extension of the central 
Museum at Nagpur be omitted. Sir Bertram opposed the amendment on the ground that 
money was required for good purpose. Mr. S. M. Chitnavis assured the- house that the 
money was needed.* The amendment was put to vote and lost by 12 votes against 34 votes. 

An amendment stood in the name of Mr. D. E. H. Kane that instead of a grant 
for the University Library of Bs. 66,000 the amount should be given for the introduction 
of compulsory primary education. This was withdrawn. The grant was voted. 

Mr. G. 8. Gupta moved and Mr. Thakur Chhedilal seconded that grant of Bs. 150,000 
to the Science Collage Hostel, Nagpur be reduced by Bs. 76,008. Mr. B. H. Backett 
on behalf of the Government oppo^ the motion on the ground that it was proposiHl 
to make it an entire and self-contained college which would leave pressure m 
the Morris Hislop Colleges. The amendment was put to vote and lost. Another 
amendment of Mr. B. H. Beckett to increase the grant from 1 and a half lakhs to 
Bs. 16AOOO was put to vote and declared lost. The sum of Bs. 50,000 for the aided 
Anglo-Vernacular School in Berar and Bs. 40,000 for manual training in Berar were 
voted. Mr. G. S. Gupta proposed that the sum of Bs. 60,000 be added to appropriation; of 
Bs. 1,50,000 proposed for three High Schools in Berar. Mr. E. P. Pande opi^sed the 
grant and referred to the injustice of the Sims Committee report which deprived the 
people of the Central Provinces of several advantages. After some more speeches in 
which there was good deal of wrangling between claims of Berar and Central Provings, 
the appropriation was put to vote and declared carried. I 

The Council next discussed other supplementary grants covered by appropriation. 
There were 29 amendments to the resolution regarding the allocation of 9 lakhs 
remitted by the Government of India but ultimately after protracted and unin- 
teresting discussion lasting for 6 hours the House voted for all demands including 

extra demand of Bs. 60,000 for one high school at Drug. Another •demand of Bs. 
4,60,000 to be given to Nagpur Municipality as loan for improvement of water dis- 
tribution system and extension of sewa^ farm was also passed without opposition. 

The Cbuncil next voted Bs. 2,60,000 under the head civil works transferred. 

At the close of the proceedings the president refered with regret the impending 
retirement of Sir Bertram Standen and enumerated his good qualities of head and heart 
especially his impartial services as leader of the house. Dr. B. 8. Moonje on behalf of 
his party reciprocated with the feeling. 

The Hon'ble Sir Bertram suital^ replied and thanked the members of the house 
for their co-opemtion. He said he was really very much sorry to have his connection 
severed from the provtnee where he spent the best past of the life. The Council then 
adjourned sMu (hs* 



FORTIETH SESSION OF THE 


Indian Nationed Congress 

CA WNP0RB^26TH DBCBMBBR 1925 
The Opening Day 

The 40th session of the Indian National Congress oommenoed on the 
26th December afternoon in a spacious pandal. Decorations were simple. 
Ehaddar was, as usual, extensively used. Portraits of Leaders on the dais 
were those of Mahatnaa Gandhi, Lok. Tilak, Pt. Malaviya. *>eshbandhu Das 
and Pt. Motilal. Oil paintings of Deshbandhu C. R. Das and Lok. Tilak 
were prominently placed. Unlike other sessions mottos were few and 
taken from quotations of pithy sayings of various leaders — “ Be Honest *’ — 
(Gandhi) “ End or Mend — (Deshbandhu) “Deeds not Words” — (Lajpatrai) 
“Home Rule is our Birthright "—(Tilak). The main motto in front of 
the dais declared “Unity is Strength.” Delegates and visitors began to pour 
in from 12 noon. Lady delegates and visitors were quite numerous. 

Great Confusion. 

At 1-30 a considerable stir was caused by Ajmere-Merwara Delegatee 
trying to force their way into the pandal. They numbered al)put sixty and 
held themselves entitled to attend the Congress in defiant of the Congress 
Subjects Committee’s ruling invalidating their election. A large number of 
volunteers had to be collected to prevent the onrush. Doors were barred 
and volunteers armed with lathis formed a cordon. Still the Ajmer delegatest 
who had determined to fight their way in, continued to press and refused to 
disperse in spite of persuasion by the volunteers who cried “ no violence 
please ” But Mr. Arjunlal Sethi, leader of the Ajmer delegates, lay across the 
entrance and a few delegates of other provinces in their hurry to get in 
trampled upon him. By this time the pandal was packed though not very 
fully. After some time the rush was controlled and the Ajmere delegatee 
were kept out. Sj. Aijunlal Sethi soon regained consciousness but another 
Ajmere delegate had to be taken out as he also wanted to force in. 
Some minor injuries were reported in two or three cases. 

By 2-30 the leaders arrived in a procession, the band playing. Pandit 
Motilal entered first with Lala Lajpat Rai on his right. Dr. Murarilal came 
next with Moulana Abul Kalam Azad. Mahatma Gandhi’s appearance was the 
occasion for shouts of “ Gandhikijai and next came in order Maulana 
Mahomed Ali, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Mr. S. Srinivasa 
Iyengar, Mr. J. N. Sen Gupta, Maulana Shaukat Ali, Mr. V. J. Patel 
Mr. Vallabhai Patel, Shiva Prosad Gupta, Rnjendra Prosad, Doctor Ansari, 
Mr. Purshottamdas Tandan, Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, Swami Sh|adhanand and 
Mr. N. C. Kelkar. A number of distinguished persons were on the dais. Over 
a dozen European ladies and gentlemen were present including Mr. and 
Mrs. Hubley and Dr. Rutherford, and Miss Slade. Dr. Abdur Rahaman and 

40 
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other members of the South African Indian Deputation were idso on the dau. 
The other Indian leaders present included Munshi Ishwar Saian, Dr. Eailash 
Nath Eatjui C. V. S., Narasinha. Mr. Mohamed SafeCi Khan Bi^adur 
Sarafras Huisain Khan. Mr. G. S. Ranga Iyer, Mr. Duni Chand, Mr. Baruoha, 
Mr. Deepnarain Siogb, Lala Hansraj, Dr. Syed Mahmud, Mr. A. Rangaswami 
Iyengar, Mr. Prakasam, Mr. Abhyanker, Dr. Mooigii Mr. Oangadhar Rao 
l^skphandei Swami Oovindram, Mr. Goswami, Mr. Chamanlal and Mr. D. P. 
Sinha. 

ProoeediugB began at 2-45 p.m. The pandal was packed to overflow by 
over fifteen thousand people. Only the Ajmere-Merwar gallery was vacant. 
The proceedings began with national songs iJl standing. After Vishnu Digambar 
And others had sung, Dr. Murarilal delivered his address as Chairman of the 
Reception Committee. He narrated the difficulties put in their way by the 
authorities and declared that non-co-operation was not dead but had taken 
firm root. He took fifteen minutes to deliver his speech. The following is the 
eummary of his address. 

Chairman’e Address 

In the course of his speech Dr. MURARILAL said that at the 
time of extending invitation to Cawnpore they had great hopes 
ad 4 high aspirations about according a reception befitting the dignity 
of the representatives of the National Assembly, but combination of causes 
stood in their way. Besides difficulties which faced the country they had to 
oontend with local difficulties. After referring to deaths of Mr. C. R. Das and 
Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee he mentioned the Hindu-Muslim tension which in 
Cawnpore however led to no untoward happenings. The Opponents of Indian 
National progress, ^eing their temporary weakness, had begun to talk dis- 
pairingly of their policy and programme, but they had not grasped the full 
significance of their peaceful methods of work. Mutual recriminations had 
led many a seasoned soldier to relax his interest in healthy national activities. 
Theix: workers were handicapped for want of adequate financial aid owing 
to depression in trade. The economic policy of Government was one of 
beartless and cruel exploitation. Organised pillage of the disarmed nation 
had undermined their manhood and the deadly evil of poverty had made the 
lives of millions unbearable. Despite these and several other discouraging 
factors like obtaining site for Congress they worked undaunted and there 
was the Eakori trial which had snatched away many of their ardent and sincere 
workers, many of whom had not been even admitted to bail. Those incidents 
painfully reminded them of the low value that was attached by bureaucratic 
Government to their rights of liberty and citizenship but he was confident 
about the success of their struggle. The gospel of non-co-operation had 
shaken off their frightful terror of coercion and intimidation. To say that 
*tHe movement was dead was to ignore facts. They might have temporary 
«et-baoks but at no distant date the movement would bear fruit. 

After the Chairman s Speech Dr. Abdur RAIIAMAN, leader of the South 
Africa Indian Deputation, in a short speech said the Deputation was presenting 
to one of the greatest women of the wwld (Mrs. Naidu) her photo. The 
South Africafi Indians had given India the greatest living man (applause). 
'“Mahatmsji belongs to us (applause). Mrs. Naidu also belongs to us. You 
will have to give u»at least one of the two to go to South Africa and fight 
our battle. If we take the greatest woman of India we are leaving behind her 
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l^otogFaph 80 that you may look at it and be satisfied. We present this photo 
to OUT mother and our aunt in token of love of the South African Indians/’ 

Messaoks of Sympathy 

Mr. Oirdhari Lai then read the following messages received from eminent 
penons wishing success of the Congress 

Sjta. Basanti Debi (widow of Mr. G. B. Das) asked the President to 
light up undying fire and let the united nation rise out of smouldering ashea 
purified and strong. India’s freedom’s battle must be made a worthy fight 
for which Deshabandhu Das gave his life and for which two hundred of 
their sons were abiding their time behind prison-bars. 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore requested Mrs. Naidu to direct the Congresa 
to love and service to the cradle of the people. The great mother’s milk for 
her children had run dry through poverty, ignoranoe» disease and disunion^ 
where life was waning and light of joy was nearly extinct. 

Mr. B. Ghakravarti urged a policy by which to consolidate national foroea 
and make national demand irresistable. 

Mr. G. Vijiaraghavachari (Salem) suggested the constitution of a com-^ 
mittee for drafting Indian constitution to be adopted in a special session 
of the Congress. 

Mrs. Annie Besant wired : ** May Congress be guided by you along Ahe 
path to Home Rule by union of all parties who work for India’s freedom and 
revive her splendid past.” 

Hon. Mr. Q. S. Khaparde wanted Mrs. Naidu to restore the Congresa 
to its truly political character with responsive co-operation as the settled 
policy. 

Lord Sinha sincerely hoped there would be great gathering and a success- 
ful session. 

Mr. Jinnah said the immediate issue was securing the revision of tho 
present constitution, but any action of principle of direct action would be 
fraught with serious consequences and imperil political advance. 

The Indian Congress Committee of Nairobi said, unless the whole of 
India was united and attained Swarid’ eH efforts to secure equal status for 
Indians in British colonies and foreign countries would be futile. 

The Transvaal Indians through their committee asked the Congress 
to suppoiii the South African Deputation. The Pretoria British Indians’ 
Association made a similar request. 

Hon. Syed Baza All from Maritzburg wired appealing for modification 
of the constitution to admit all parties. 


The Presidential Address 

Mie. Sarojini Naidu, the first Indian lady to preside over the National 
Congress, then proceeded to the rostrum and received a great ovation. She 
spoke for over an hour extempore. Her printed address ncf doubt briefly 
covered most of what she said, but she spoke at the spur of the moment 
without restricting to language used in the address. She kept the audienos 
spell-bound. The following is the full text of her Address 
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** FriendB— Were I to ransack all the treasaries of human language I fear 
I should fail to discover words of adequate power or beauty to translate 
my deep and complex emotion in acknowledging the signal honour you have 
done me, by entrusting to my unskilled hands the high burden and respon* 
sibility of so exalted an office, which for two score years has been ennobled 
by the brilliant and memorable achievement of my distinguished prede* 
oessors both of our own and of alien race. I am fully aware that you have 
bestowed upon me the richest gift in your possession, not merely as gracious 
recompense for such trivial service as I may have been privileged to render 
at home or abroad ; but rather in generous tribute to Indian womanhood 
4SDd as token of your loyal recognition of its legitimate * place in the secular 
and spiritual counsels of the nation. In electing me to be the chief among 
your chosen servants, through a period so fraught with grave issues and 
fateful decisions, you have not treated a novel precedent. You have only 
reverted to an old tradition and restored to Indian woman the classic position 
«be once held in a happier epoch of our country’s story : symbol and 
guardian alike of the hearth-fires, the altar-fires and the beacon-fires of her 
land. Poignantly conscious as I am of my own utter unworthiness to inter- 
pret so exquisite, so austere an ideal of wisdom, devotion, and sacrifice, 
as embodied through the ages in the radiant heroines of our history and 
leg;end, I trust, that to the fulfilment of the lofty task you have allotted me, 
aven I might bring some glowing ember of the immortal faith that illumined 
the vigil of Sita in her forest exile, and bore the feet of Savitri undaunted 
to the very citadels of Death. 

** The accepted convention of this august assembly imposes upon me, alas, 
the duty of placing before you a formal document of plans and policies of 
work for the aoming year. I therefore, contrary to the impulse and custom 
•of a life-time, am vainly groping for appropriate phrases that might serve 
•dimly to foreshadow some of the thoughts that can only find spontaneous 
•expression when I stand iu your midst and the inspiration of your living 
presence shall give to my heart its voice of hope, and to my words their 
wings of fire. 

Homage to Departed. 

“ Before we reach the central purpose of our labours in this northern 
•cityi to which we have journeyed from the farthest ends of India, let us 
•offer our mournful homage to the memory of our illustrious dead— to that 
.great patriarch of our national renaissance, Surendranath Bannerjee, who 
for well-nigh half a century assailed the heavens with the thunders of his 
aplendid oratory in indignation at the burning wrongs of his people ; to 
Bamakrishna Bhandarkar, the famous Scholar of the Deccan, who with 
patient and dedicated hands rekindled the lamps of our ancient Sanskrit 
•culture, and lifted it high above the clamour and conflict of political 
ih^'dngs ; to Deshbandhu Chitta Banjan Das, kingliest of dreamers, whose 
whole being was a Vaishnavite rhapsody of incomparable passion for the 
liberty of his motherland, who died with bis h|md outstreched in a royal 
j^esture of reconciliation towards a powerful antagonist against whom he bad 
fought so often with such reckless and victorious chivalry. 

Would that he were with us to-day to guide us aright in our anxious 
•deUberatioDB and help us to apprehend the true and tragic significance of 
the stupendous problems tiiat call for immediate settlement and cannot with 
impunity be deferred to a more convenient season. A singular combination 
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of domestio and international oiroumstanoes has conspired to implicate us 
against our will and almost without our knowledge in a labyrinth of intricate 
and unparalleled difiBculties that threaten the stability and integrity of our 
national existence. Our imperative duty, therefore, is to survey with eyes 
.onhoodedof their habitual illusion, the sinister and melancholy spectacle 
of our aljeot helplessness born of our foolish disunion and nourished by our 
long dependence upon the caprice or the compassion of Imperial policies. 
What means shall we devise, what schemes shall we evolve to deliver our- 
selves from the manifold dangers that encompass us 1 How shall we combat 
the deadly forces of expression that challenge our human rights of liberty, 
how defeat the further encroachment of ruthless and rapacious Imperialist 
exploitation that despoils the remnants of our moral and material heritage f 
How circumvent the insidious and ingenious aggressions of other foreign races 
eager to profit by the conditions of our economic and intellectual servitude 1 
How shall we avert the implacable doom that menaces our unfortunate kind- 
red in the Colonies, how quell the rampant forces of reaction or divert the 
disaster of our internecine feuds 1 

Non-Violent Non-Co-Operation. 

'*,The answers that we need are fully enshrined in the magnificent 
Gospel of sacrifice enunciated by Mahatma Gandhi, in which he vainly 
strove to teach us the heroic secret of national self-redemption. But >ye, so 
long disinherited from the epic faith that sustained our brave forefathers, 
were too weak and unworthy to respond for more than a brief period 
to the demands of that noble and exacting creed. Whatever may be the 
verdict of history, it cannot be gainsaid that the movement of non-violent 
non-co-operation that swept like a tempest over the country shook the very 
foundations of our national life, and though to-day it is quiescent and its 
echoes are almost still, it has irrevocably changed the aspect of our spiritual 
landscape. 

** However remote may be all our programmes for the future from the 
principles and ideals of Mahatma Gundhi, they must inevitably be per- 
meated by the influence of these recent years which have permanently 
ahifted the current of our political thought and altered the direction of our 
political destiny. 

'*We need to-day some transcendent miracle of intrepid and enduring 
etatesmanship to enable us to remobilize, reconcile and discipline our scattered 
and demoralised energies to a supreme unanimous effort for the final deli- 
verence of India from the last shackles of her political subjection ; and to 
devise a comprehensive scheme that shall act as a natural and indispensable 
auxiliary of political emancipation, and include within the scope of its interest 
or benediction all the enterprises and endeavours that substantially contribute 
to the social, economic, industrial and intellectual advancement of India, 
consistently with the requirements of her own peculiar conditions and izi 
accordance with the finest ideals of modern progress. 

Village Reconstruction. 

“ To give concrete expression to our decisions in regard to these ancillary 
activities, the Indian National Congress should create definite departments 
to be governed by groups of men and women specially qualified by their 
capacity or enthusiasm to administer to the vital and^divergent wants of the 
people. The divisions might be few but should include within their 
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«phare of respoiuibility all oogoate matters. To my mind it is of paramount 
importance to formulate a practical scheme of village recoustructioD on the 
lines of Deshbandhu Das’s dream. For this purpose we must try to enlist 
a large band of missionary patriots of burning zeal who* set free from material 
wants by the pious charity of the householders of the country as in ancient 
times* should carry through the length and breadth of the land the beneficent 
evangel of self-reliance and self-respect, taking the immemorial twin symbols 
of the plough and the spinning wheel as the central text of the teaching that 
shidl liWate our unhappy peasantry from the crushing misery and terror of 
hunger, ignorance and disease. Closely allied to the task of village reorgani- 
.sation is the task of organising the industrial workers in the crowded cities, 
who are so often compelled to live under conditions that degrade and bruta- 
lize them ; and who, dislocated from the steadying influences of the familiar 
traditions and associations of the rural homes they leave in search for bread, 
are so hopelessly exposed to the temptations of immorality and vice. It 
should be our endeavour to assist in securing for them improved housing 
conditions, better wages and a cleaner atmosphere, and to establish an 
equitable and harmonious co-operation between Capital and Labour as a 
valuable joint asset of national progress. 

The Education Problem. 

am appalled at the criminal apathy of our general attitude towards 
the urgent problem of Indian education. The surpassing evil of foreign 
domination has been to enslave our imagination and intellect and alienate 
us from the glorious tradition of our national learning. We are to-day no 
more than the futile puppets of an artificial and imitative system of educa- 
tion which, entjrely unsuited to the special trend of our racial genus, has 
robbed us of our proper mental values and perspectives, and deprived us of 
all true initiative and originality in seeking authentic modes of self-expression. 
It is pre-eminently our duty towards the young generation to so recreate 
our educational ideals as to combine in felicitous, and fruitful alliance, all the 
lovely regenerating wisdom of our Eastern culture with all the highest 
knowledge of art and science, philosophy and civic organisation evolved by 
the younger peoples of the West. 

National Militia. 

'*In addition, I would insist with all the force at my command on including 
a complete course of military training as an integral part of national educa- 
tion. Is it not the saddest of all sameful ironies that our children whose 
favourite lullabies are the battle songs of Kurukshetra and whose little feet 
march gaily to the stirring music of Bik{put ballads, should be condemned 
to depend for the safety of their homes, the protection of their sanctuaries, 
the security of their mountain and ocean frontiers, on the fidelity and strength 
of foreign arms. The savage Massai, the primitive Zulu, the Arab and the 
Afridi the Greek and the Bulgar may all carry their tribal weapons and 
claim their inalienable right to defend the honour of their race, but we, whose 
boast it is that wo kindled the flame of the world’s civilization, are alone 
defrauded of our privilege and have become cowards by compulsion, unfit to 
answer the wosld^s challenge to our manhood, unable to maintain the 
sanctity of our homes and shrines. 

''Whatever the ei(periments recommended by the Commission now sitting 
to explore the avenues of military advancement for our people, it is incumbent 
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upou the Gongress to form forthwith a national militia by volunteer ooneorip- 
tioni of whioh the nucleus might well be the existing volunteer organisations* 
Further, we should also carefully consider the question of nautical as well 
as naval and aerial training to equip the nation for all purposes of defence 
against invasion or attack. 

South- African Question 

Let it not be said of us, however, that our selfish absorption in our own 
domestic ^ affairs has made us oblivious to the distress and difiSculty of our 
kinsmen in foreign lands. Our adventurous compatriots, who have crossed 
the seas^ to seek their livelihood in the dominions and colonies have from 
time to time been subjected to restrictive and repressive legislation. The 
White Paper still stands as a reproach against our failure to redress the 
wrongs of Indian community in Kenya. But in the whole chronicle of 
civilized legislation there has never been, so cruel and relentless an outrage 
gainst humanity as is deliberately embodied in the anti* Asiatic Bill, which 
is calculated to exterminate the Indian community from South Africa. 

^'Shall we not send across the seas a loving and ready response to their 
heart-rending cry for succour, and, through their ambassadors whom we wel- 
come to-day, offer to our harassed and afflicted brothers in South Africa the 
assurance that India stands behind their courageous struggle to vindicate their 
inherent civic and human rights against the onslaught of such terrific injustice 
and oppression t 

An Overseas Department 

** Never before has duty to our kindred in foreign countries been so 
vividly brought home to our minds i nor the necessity of establishing a close 
and living contact with all their changing fortunes. We should not lose a 
single moment in forcing an Overseas Department in Fbe Gongress manned 
by those who can keep themselves vigilantly aware of all the legislations and 
enactments that adversely or otherwise affect Indian settlers abroad. 

“Here my heart pleads with me to remember those sorrowful and lonely 
exiles, pining in strange and far-off corners of the earth, consumed with a 
desperate hunger and nostalgia for a glimpse of their motherland, to which 
they cannot return because, once they sought to serve her and win her 
freedom in ways unrecognised by the common law. But many amongst 
them surely have made fullest atonement for all the fervent folly of their too 
impatient youth. Surely they, who have been chastened in the searching 
crucibles of dreadful suffering and privation have been refashioned to become 
consecrated vessels of selfless service for the amelioration of the poor, the 
fallen, and the depressed. 

Foreign Propaganda 

‘T cannot conceive how we have allowed ourselves to be so heavily handi- 
capped by the lack of an efficient publicity which is the first essential of any 
campaign. We should therefore take immediate steps to form a department 
for widespread political propaganda and for the education of the masses in 
all matters pertaining to their civic and social interests, to the wrongs under 
whioh they labour, the struggles in whioh the nation is engaged, the iniquitous 
and unstable fiscal and financial policies so ruinous to the pn)sperity of the 
country. I am confident that we could secure the willing co-operation of 
those who, otherwise prevented from active participation in public affairs, 
would gladly place their expert knowledge at our disposal, to advise us on 
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questions oonneoted teith the reriTul of cottage industriesi on oommerce, 
railway shipping, oo't>peratiTe banking, and all other branches of detelopment 
necessary for our material welfare. 

The nationalist press, both vemaoular and English, should be amongst 
the accredited channels of our propaganda ; above all a reliable foreign newa 
service should be established to transmit to all the chief centres of the world 
the correct version of Indian affairs, and friendly embassies appointed to- 
foster feelings of goodwill and understanding betwen India and the people 
of other lands. 


Hindu-Moslem Question 

** And now I approach with the utmost hesitation and regret the most 
baffling and most tragic of all the problems before us. I, who have dedicated 
my life to the dream of Hindu-Muslim unity, cannot contemplate without 
tears of blood the dissensions and divisions between us that rend the very 
fabric of my hope. I have tried to arrive at a iust appreciation of the many 
unfortunate causes that have brought about so deep a gulf between the two- 
communities, and tended to quicken such a sharp and importunate sense 
of aloofness on the part of my Muslim brothers, which, to the profound 
alarm and resentment of the Hindu community, manifests itself in a growing 
and insistent demand for separate and preferential rights and privileges in 
academic, official, civic and political circles of life. Though I am convinced 
that the principle of communal representation, whether through a joint or a 
separate electorate frustrates the conception of national solidarity, I am 
compelled to recognise that situated as we are to-day in an atmosphere so 
tense and dark^ and bitter with unreasoning communal jealousy, suspicion, 
fear, distrust and hatred, it is not possible to reach any satisfactory or 
abiding readjustment without the most earnest and patient collaboration 
between Hindu and Muslim statesmen of undeniable patriotism to whom we 
should entrust the delicate and difficult task of seeing some sovereign remedy 
for so devastating a disease. 

1 beseech my Hindu brothers to rise to the height of their traditional 
tolerance which is the basic glory of our Vedic faith aud try to comprehend 
how intense and far-reaching a reality is the brotherhood of Islam, which 
constrains seventy millions of Indian Mussalmans to share with breathless 
misery the misfortunes that are so swiftly overtaking the Islamic countries 
and crushing them under the heel of the military despotism of foreign power. 

" In their turn I would implore my Muslim comrades not to permit their 
pre-occupation with the sorrows of Syria, Egypt, Iraq and Arabia to obliterate 
the consciousness of their supreme duty to India, their motherland, which 
must always have the first claim upon their devotion and allegiance. 

“ H Hindus and Mussalmans would both learn to practise the divine 
qualities of mutual forbearance and accord to one another perfect liberty of 
living, without the tyranny of fanatical interruptions of one another’s appoin- 
ted rituals and sacrifices, if they would but learn to reverence the beauty of 
each other’s creeds and the splendour of each other s civilizations, if the 
women of the Iwo communities would but join together in the intimate 
friendship of their common sisterhood, and nurture their children in an 
atmosphere of mutual sweetness and harmony, how near we should come to 
the fulfilment of our heart’s desire 1 
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The States and Frontier 

” We shoald grossly fail in our duty to our neighbours' were we to omit 
to try and foster cordial ties of sympathy and trust between ourselTes and 
the princes^ and the people of the great Indian States scrupulously refraining 
from all interference in their internal concerns but always ready to senro 
in their wider interests. 

“ Nor can we afford to ignore the claims of the Frontier Provincesi which 
owing to their peculiar geo^aphical and strategic -position on the mapi aro 
governed by a form of perpetual martial law. We should render them all 
the^ assistance in our power, in their efforts to obtain the normal civic and 
social amenities which are so abundantly enjoyed by their sister provinces. 

Our Common Goal 

These are some of the accessory features of our work. The real function 
however of the Indian National Congress is the speedy attainment of Swan^j. 

There is a large and influential section of Congressmen who still cling 
with touching and jealous loyalty to the orthodox creed of Non-co-operation. 
Sternly refusing to take cognisance of Legislative bodies they devote them** 
selves to the pursuit of Mahatma Gandhi’s benevolent mission, propagating 
the cult of the spinning wheel and ministering to the lowly and pitiful 
outcastes of our society whom, in our arrogance, we have so long deprived 
of their elementary human rights. * 

" To-day therefore, the Swaraj Party with its highly disciplined organisa- 
tion and its striking record of success is the only political body within the 
Congress engaged in actual combat with bureaucratic authority. Is it*, not in 
this crucial hour the unmistakable duty of all the other political parties 
in the country, irrespective of their particular labels a^d particular beliefs 
to return to the Congress, which invites them with open doors, and coalesco 
all their divided energies and talents in devising a common programme of 
action in pursuance of common goal. 

"" All of them have openly acknowledged that the Reforms of 1919 which 
were to have created a new era of progress have proved nothing but a mirage 
and the powers they professed to transfer to the people nothing but a 
deceptive myth. All of them surely, are tacitly agreed upon some common 
maximum of the wrongs they are still prepared to endure, some common 
minimum of the rights they are now determined to enforce. And whatever 
be my own personal conviction, they at all events are all in favour at least 
as an initial form of self-government, of the ideal of Dominion Status, so 
elaborately expounded in the Common-wealth of India Bill, and more 
succinctly and emphatically embodied in the National Demand which haa 
been endorsed by the representatives of all political schools in the Legislative 
Assembly. Below the limits of that demand the Indian nation cannot des- 
cend without irretrievable damage to its dignity and self-respect. It is now 
for the Government to make the responsive gesture that shall decide our 
future attitude. If the response be sincere and magnanimous, with ample 
guarantees of good-will and good faith on its part, it will necessitate an im- 
mediate revision of our present policy. But if by the end of the Spring* 
Sessions we receive no answer or an answer that evades the real issues, 
or proves unworthy of our acceptance, the National Congress must clearly 
issue a mandate to all those who come within its sphere to vacate their ^ seata 
in the Central and Provincial Legislatures and inaugurate from Kailas U> 
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Eanyakumari> from the Indus to the Brahmaputra an untiring and dynamic 
campaign to arouse, consolidate, educate and prepare the Indian people for 
all the progressive and ultimata stage of our united struggle and teach them 
that no sacrifice is too heavy, no suffering too great, no martyidom too 
terrible, that enables us to redeem our Mother from the unspeakable . dis- 
honour of her bondage, and bequeath to our children an imperishable 
legacy of Peace. 

** In the battle for liberty, fear is the one unforgivable treachery and 
despair, the one unforgivable sin. 

With palms uplifted in ardent supplication, I pray that, to us, in our 
coming hour of travail, may be granted in sufficient measure an invincible 
faith and an inflexible courage, and that he in whose name, we begin our 
labours to-day will in the hour of our triumph keep us humble and in the 
beautiful words of our ancient invocation, 

Lead us out of the Unreal into the Beal, 

** Out of the Darkness into the Light, 

Out of Death into Immortality’’. 


Proceedings and Resolutions. 

♦. — The Condolence Resolution. 

After the Presidential Address Mrs. Naidu moved from the chair a 
resolution mourning the death of the departed leaders, which was passed, all 
standing. 

2. — The South African Indians. 

Mahatma Gandhi then moved the following resolution about South 
African Indians in the form passed by the Congress Subjects Committee. 

The Congress extends its cordial welcome to the South African Indian Congress 
Deputation and assares the Indian settlers of South Africa of its full support in their 
struggle against the consolidated forces which threaten their very existence in that 
snb-continent. 

This Congress is eraphstically of opinion that the proposed legislation known as the 
Areas Reservation and immigration and Registration (Further ProYision) Bill is in breach 
of the Smuts-Gandbi Agreement of 1911, in that it is racial in character and is calculated 
not only to make the position of settlers much worse than it was in 1914, but is designed 
to make residence in that country of any self-respecting Indian impossible. 

hi the opinion of the Congress if the interpretation of the said agreement as put 
upon it on behalf of the settlers is not accepted by the Union Government, it should 
be decidcil by reference to arbitration, as was done in 1898 in connection with matters 
Affecting the Indian settlers of the Transvaal, and in matters arising from the administra- 
tion of Law 8 of 1896. 

**Th6 Congress heartily endorses the suggestion that a Bound Table Conference, 
containing, among others, proper Indian representatives^ should be called to settle the 
question, and trusts that the Union Government will accept that reasonable suggestion. 

** In the event of the proposal of a Bound Table Conference and the proposal regarding 
Arbitration failing, tb^ Congress is (ff opinion that the Imperial Gfbvernment should 
withhold Royal Assent to the Bill should it pass through the Union Parliament. 
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In movinff the above resolution Mahatma Gandhi delivered the follovring 
speech : — 

“ This is the resolution which I have not only the greatest pleasure in 
submitting to you for approval* but I consider it a rare, privilege that I am 
authorised by Sarojini Devi to place this before you. She has introduced me 
to you as a &uth African. She might have added “ By adoption* though 
born, in India.” I was adopted there and you will discover that when 
Dr. Shaman, the leader of the deputation, to which you will -extend your 
cordial welcome, will tell you that Indians of South Africa claim that they 
have given me to you. I accept that claim. It is perfectly true that what* 
ever service I have been able to render — it may be disservice— to India, 
it is because I come from South Africa. If it is disservice it is not their 
fault ; it is my limitation. Therefore, the evidence that I propose to give 
before you in support of the statement made here is that the Bill which is 
hanging like the Sword of Damocles over the heads of onr countrymen in 
South Africa, is designed not merely to heap greater wrongs upon their heads, 
but virtually to expel them from South Africa. 

Indians’ Feeling 

** Such is admittedly the meaning of the Bill. It is admitted by the 
Europeans of South Africa. It is not denied by the Union Government 
itself. If such is the result, you can imagine how keenly the Indians in 
South Africa must feel. Imagine for one moment that the Expulsion Bill 
is to be passed in the next session of the Assembly, expelling one hundred 
thousand Indians from India. What should we do or how should we behave 
under such a crisis ? It is under such circumstancos that you have the 
deputation in your midst. The deputation comes here for support from the 
people of India, from the Viceroy, the Government ef India and through 
it the Imperial Government itself. 

Lord Beading has given them a long reply, and I wish 1 could have 
said also a satisfactory reply. The reply. His Excellency has given is as 
unsatisfactory as it is long, and if that was all the efforts Lord Beading 
propoi^ed to give to the members of the deputation he could have said 
that in a few words and spared them and spare this land the humiliating 
spectacle of a great Government confessing its inability to render proper 
redress to those who for no fault of their own, who, as many South African 
Europeans would admit, for their very virtues, are now in danger of being 
expelled from South Africa. To some of them South Africa is a land of 
their birth. It was no comfort to those friends of our, it was no comfort 
to us to be told that the Indian Government has always reserved to itself 
the right to make representation to the South African Government — the 
right of petitioning — that is to say by a mighty Government, a Government 
which is supposed to hold the destiny of 300 millions of people in the hollow 
of its hands- That Government confesses its powerlessness. And whyy because 
South Africa enjoys Dominion Status. 

Domestic Policy 

“ Lord Beading has told the deputation that the Indian Government or 
the Imperial Government cannot interfere with the domeetic policy of a 
colony enjoying Dominion Status. What is the meaning of “ domestic polipy ** 
when that policy is calculated to bring ruin upon the homes of thousands of 
Indian settlers domiciled there whom they deny the common rights of 
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f Well, what woald be the ease if instead of Indians they happened 
to be Europeans or Englishmen t 

Let me quote a precedent. Do you know why the great Boer War took 
place t It took place in order to protect th^ Europeans of South Africa 
who were domiciled there, or ‘‘ uplanders,” as they were described by the 
Transvaal Republican Gbvernment. The late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain claimed 
for the British Government that even if the Transvaal was an independent 
Government he declined to believe that this was purely a domestic policy, 
or domestic question. He claimed to protect the rights of the Uplanders '' 
of Transvaal, and that was why the great Boer War took place. 

Where are the Declarations 1 

** Lord Lansdowne said that it made his blood boil when he thought of 
the disabilities of Indians in Transvaal. He held that one of the potent causes 
of the Boer War was the disabilities of Indians in South Africa, or more 
accurately Indians of the Transvaal. Where are the declarations to-day ? 
Why does not the British Government go to a war against the Union Govern- 
ment when the life, honour and livelihood of 150 thousand Indians are at 
atake t 

** No body questions the description I have given. No body questions the 
aver growing grievances of the British Indians in South Africa. If you have 
8een«a little pamphlet by Bishop Fisher who had been to South Africa you will 
find that there he gives a summary of the wrongs that are going to be heaped 
upon the South African Indians. The Bishop has come to the impartial 
aonclusion that for these wrongs the Indians are not to blame. It is the 
Europeans ; it is the jealous European traders; it is the insolence of the 
European pow/r that is responsible for these wrongs. He gives his testi- 
mony that Indians defferved better at the hands of Europeans of South Africa. 

‘‘If justice can possibly eradicate this wrong, if admission by South African 
European statesmen could eradicate the wrongs, if right rules this world — 
for South Africa it will be impossible to bring about this Bill and it will 
not be necessary for me to waste your precious time and the time of the 
deputation and waste the money of the poor people of South Africa. 

Thrifty Indians 

But no 1 Might is right. The Europeans of South Africa have chosen 
iK> heap these wrongs upon our countrymen, and for what purpose 1 Conflict 
of the two civilisations, as General Smuts said. He cannot put up with that 
«nd be thinks Europeans of South Africa consider that they will be over- 
whelmed by the East if they allow these hordes to pour down to South 
Africa from India. But how could we corrupt their civilisation t Is it 
because we are not ashamed to hawk vegetables and fruits and bring to the 
very doors of the South African farmers f This is the conflict. 

Someone has said (I do not know where, but only recently) that 
Europeans in South Africa dread the advent of Islam that civilised Spain, 
ihat took the torch of light to Africa and preached to ^ the world the Gospel 
of Brotherhood, they are afraid that the natives of South Africa are em- 
bracing Islam. If brotherhood is a sin, if it is equality of coloured races 
that they dihad, then that dread is well founded. The thing is they 
want to become lords of the universe. They want to appropriate the land for 
themselves. The Ehiser, though down-trodden, fears an Asiatic federation 
smd speaks even from his haunt that it is a danger which Europeans should 
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guard tbemselTes agalost. That is the oonfliot of oiyilieatione and that is 
why Lord heading is powerless to intenreDe in their domestio polioy. 

Unequal Struggle 

** Such are the tremendous consequences of the struggle which this reso* 
lution describes as unequal* and it is in that unequal struggle that this 
Congress is called upon to be privileged to take its due share. I want to 
make an appeal* if my voice can go as far as South Africa, to the states* 
men that are ruling the destiny of the South African Indians. 

I have so far given only the dark side of South African Europeans. Let 
me also say that I claim among them some of my most precious friends and 
I have received from individual South African Europeans the greatest 
kindness and greatest hospitality. I claim also to know General Smuts* 
though I may not claim to be his friend. He was a party to the agreement 
on behalf of his Government. He it was who said that the British Indians in 
South Africa deserved this settlement. It was he who said that this was a 
final settlement and that Indians should not threaten passive resistance and 
that the European settlers in South Africa should allow rest to the Indian 
community. 

Brokeu Pledges 

** But hardly had I turned my back from South Africa than a series of 
wrongs began to be heaped upon them. Where is the plighted wovd of 
General Smuts t General Smuts will go one of these days the same way that 
every human being has to tread* but his words and deeds shall remain after 
him. He is not a mere individual. He spoke the right thing in his repreaen* 
tative capacity. He claims to be a Christian and every one 0! the members 
of the South African Government is Christian. They claim to, be Christians. 
Before they open their Parliament they read out th^ common prayer from 
the Bible and a South African Divine opens the proceedings with a prayer 
that goes up to God* not of white men* not of the Negro* not of the Mussal* 
man* not of the Hindu* but the God of all. 

I say this from my place of position* and knowing my responsibility 
to its fullest extent* that they deny their Bible* they deny their God* if 
they hesitate for one moment* if they fail to render the elementary justice 
’ that is due to the Indians of South Africa”. 

Maulana MOHAMED ALI deplored that it was because the nation had 
not taken to the spinning wheel and had on the other hand established 
many war fronts in the form of fights between Hindus and Muslims* Brah- 
mins and non-Brahmins* No-changers and Swarajists* and now the latest 
between Swan^lshs and Responsive Co-operators that they were feeling 
helpless in helping their brothers in South Africa. Was it not a shame 
that one among every four of Indians was untouchable ? He* however, felt 
that Mahatma Gandhi had introduced a new force — the readiness to die— 
with which they .could defy the most mighty. The speaker offered himself 
for service in l^uth Africa any time that his life was required. 

Mr. EABANDIEAB* ex-member of the Council of State, in supporting 
the resolution said some time ago this question was discussed in the Council 
of State. He became aware of the attitude of the Government that it was 
anxious to do all that was possible, but in the end It turned, out to be 
nothing more than impotent rage. He asked the Government of India 
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to do its duty in amelioratiug the oouditioDs of Indians in South Africa, for 
it was the Government of India, who uuder pressure from the Home Govern- 
ment, sent them there to develop that land. 

The ^ resolution was then put and carried unanimously amidst 
acclamation. 

Dr. Abdur BAH AM AN then came to the rostrum to acknowledge thank- 
fully the resolution passed, which he said was the first thing since their 
arrival in India that had inspired them with a little hope for the future 
(Applause.) He had no doubt that if only they could get Mahatmaji to 
put their case before the Indian people there would be no difficulty in 
getting the Indian nation to stand by the sons of India in their sufferings 
in South Africa. 

The Union Government’s Bill intended that the Indian community be 
either exterminated or hounded out. The minority of us in South Africa are 
not going to give in. (Hear, hear.) We feel we are fighting your battle ; 
when a wound is inflicted on us we feel it has been inflicted on our Mother- 
land— the Great Indian Empire. 

As Mahatmaji has said, we are disappointed with the Viceroy’s reply. 
He said that we could not interfere with domestic legislation of South Africa. 
Why is it domestic 1 We are fortunately or unfortunately a part of the 
British Empire, and it is because we are a part of the Empire that the 
Government of India is impotent and helpless. (Shame.) If the British 
Empire only means exploitation of non-European races, if it stands only for 
letting Europeans exploit the weak, the sooner the Empire is done with the 
better it is for the world.” (Applause). 

He asked iihose in the Councils that if the Government of India failed 
to assist them, they sffould put the South African issue in their elections and 
throw out all Bills. Do not sanction a farthing and hold up all govern- 
ment machineries until we who are treated as political helots and are held 
in industrial serfdom, are treated honourably.” (Applause). 

Dr. Abdur Eahaman pleaded that they should let Mahatma Gandhi go 
to South Africa just for a few months and all their troubles would be over. 
Mahatma Gandhi did not look ill. The longer he spoke the stronger his 
voice grew. Mahatmaji knew their difficulties. Either their shops were 
stopped, ar they had no schools to give education to their children or to 
learn skilled trade. The law of the land prohibited them from being so 
employed. (Cries of shame.”) If only Matatmaji could go with them, all 
troubles would vanish, just as snow melted before the morning sun. 

They must have discovered again and again that they were suffering 
because they were members of the British Empire. If you had some 
battleships to-day, if you bad your army, a little handful of the so-called 
whites, who were vomitt'ed forth on the shores of Africa from the slums of . 
Europe, would not have dared do what they are doing to-day. No Englishman 
would be let to suffer these conditions for 24 hours. 

We are going through the country. I have told the Viceroy that we are 
going to ask the people of India to back him up. The Viceroy must tell Great 
Britain that shp must exercise the power reservedi under Section 66 of 
the South Africa Act, that if they don’t give us a Bound Table Conference, 
then the British Government should veto that Bill, and if the British Govern- 
ment does not use it, then it will show that they have tricked us, that they 
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have betrayed U8» beoauee they put that Seotion into the Acti and they refuse 
to use it. We are your soldiers. We are not beaten. We are not going to give 
in. It is your duty to say : Go on boys ; fight on in South Afrioa; we will stand 
by you ; we will support you in every way. Then we will go on and maintain 
the honour of the great Indian Empire. (Loud Applause). 

The Congress then rose for the day and adjourned till 12 noon the 
next day. 


SECOND DAY-‘27TH DECEMBER 1925 

The Congress reassembled at 1-30 p.m. Attendance was as large as 
yesterday) as the agenda on this day contained the central resolution of the 
session regarding the political programme of the Swangya Party as finally 
approved of by the Congress Subjects Committee on the previous day. 
Other resolutions condemned Government's action under the Bengal Ordi- 
nance) demanded unconditional release of Sikh prisoners) urged the Viceroy 
to withhold sanction to the Expulsion of Non-Burman Offender s Bill and Tax 
on the Sea Passenger's Bill. Pandit Malaviya attended on this day. 


3. — The Bengal Ordinance Condemned. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta moved : — * 

“ This Congress strongly condemns the abuse of Begulation 111 of 1818 and the auto- 
cratic enactment of the Bengal Ordinance Act and the arrest and detention without 
definite charge and open trial of a large number of patriotic youngmen of Bengal under 
the said Begulation and the Act and further condemns their continued incarceration, 
maltreatment and deportation outside Bengal notwithstanding the clearly and repeatedly 
expressed opinion of the people both inside and outside the legislatureB.’* % 

Mr. Sen Gupta said Government had broken its pledp given in a 
Government Resolution on the Repressive Laws Committees Report to 
repeal Regulation III of 1818. On the other hand the Bengal Ordinance 
was secretly hatched and 160 persons were arrested for conspiracy, but 
not a single document or ammunition of an incriminating nature vir as dis- 
covered. The Ordinance itself was so framed that to silence some critics 
it was provided that there would be trial by Special Magistrates. More 
than a year had, however, passed and the 150 patriots were kept in jail 
without trial and without any charge against them. (Shame, shame), (joverii- 
ment apologists had stated that witnesses and jury would be intimidated. 
This was a lie. One single European, Mr. Day, during the last five years 
has been killed and it was a jury with a majority of Indians that returned a 
verdict of guilty. Witnesses, all Indian, gave evidence in the case. Same 
was done in the case of a bomb thrown into a shop. The fact, however, 
was that Government had no proof which could stand the test of judicial 


scrutiny jg their object is not to punish criminal activity, but 

to smash the legitimate activities of the Swaraj Party and the t/ongress. 
(Applause). Mr. Sen Gupta charged the Bengal Government for violating 
the Ordinance by not providing comforts to the prisoners promised ® 
Act and held it unlawful on the part of Sir Hugh Stephenson *o Imve stated 
that it was a part of the Burma Governments job 
Government’s to fix the allowanoe of detenues transfer!^ to the Kan«wn 
jails. He declared that the administration which stood in the way ot tne 
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foroM of libeii^ would be demolished m similar institotioiis haye been 
demolished in the past in other countries* (Applause). 

Mr. M. B. Jayakar* seconding the resolution said the Ordinance was a 
disgrace upon any ciyilized Gkivernment, much more so on a Government 
which had in its own country produced the Common Law and the Law of 
Evidence to sift falsehood from truth. He did not know of any instance 
since 1908 when a prisoner killed a co-prisoner for perfidy or where a 
witness had been intimidated. 

Mr. Shyamsunder Chakraverty held that mere passing of resolutions on 
the Bengal Ordinance every year showed only impotent rage. 

After Dr. Satyapal and Mr. Purushottam Roy had spoken the resolution 
was passed unanimously. 

4.-i^Tiie Gurdwara Prisoners. 

'Lala Liypat Bai moved 

« This Congress deeply regrets that the Punjab Government has not yet released the 
Gnrdwara prisoners in spite of the settlement brought abQut by the Gurdwara Act merely 
on the technical ground that the Gurdwara prisoners would not give an undertaking 
which high-BOuled prisoners declared to be derogatory to their self-respect. This Congress 
is of opinion that there will be no proper settlement of the Gurdwara questions until 
the Gurdwara prisoners are unconditionally released.’* 

^ala Lsypat Bai said the Bengal Partition agitation and the Sikh Ourd- 
wara agitation stood before them as outstanding examples of what a determi- 
nation to win a right cause could achieve. The Sikhs were determined and 
made the life of the Government most inconvenient and they had their way. 
The Government paid no heed to mere bluff and threat. He was one of 
those who had^reviqpsly advised the Sikhs to accept the condition, but when 
the Sikh prisoners had gone on better and had enrolled themselves as voters 
under the Act there is no basis for the Government to insist on its particular 
condition being fulfilled. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar held that it was nothing but a spirit of meanness 
that the Government was exhibiting in asking for an idle undertaking. 

Maulana Shaukatali's advice to the Sikhs was that let all their leaders 
rot in jail but never to give an undertaking. 

Pundit Nekiram said the Sikhs had won right through and the Govern- 
ment had now put the last hitch to keep up its prestige. But the Sikhs 
who had sent in thirty thousand men to jail, had suffered four hundred of 
them to death and had paid eleven lakhs to penalties, could not yield. 

Qazi Abdur Bahiman and Mr. Barucha also supported. 

Sardar Mangal Singh in thanking the Congress for the support said Sir 
Malcolm Hailey’s Government would have to surrender. How were they 
saying that the country was not fit for Civil Disobedience, when hundreds of 
them in the Punjab who were members of unlawful bodies— the Akali Dal 
and the 3. G. P. C. of which he was the President— were not being arrested 1 
The Government dared not. When Mahatma Gandhi and Lala Lajpat Bai 
told them to accept the condition of the Punjab Government^ Sikh leaders 
felt that it would involve national humiliation, if they did so after such 
sacrifice. He assured them that the Sikhs would be prepared for even 
greater sacrifices for national liberty but on one condition that the Hindus 
and the Muslims did not fight. It was, indeed, because of the Congress’s 
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weakness that it to ik them two years to win their point at JaitOi because 
the Government thought that without the help of the Hindus and the Muslima 
the Sikhs could not hold on for long. 

The resolution was passed. 


5.— Non-Burman Offenders' Bill. 

Mr. T. Prakasam then moved : — 

“ This CongrcBB regardB the expulBion of Non-Burman Offenders* Bill and the Tax on 
Sea PaBBengerB* Bill of Burma to be an attack on the liberty of the citisenB and in the 
opinion of the Congress the first Bill imperils the vast interests of Indians resident in 
Burma inasmuch as it exposes innocent men to the mercy of the Executive and is of 
opinion that the Bills should not receive Viceregal sanction **. 

Mr. Prakasam said he had recently been touring in Bncma, closely 
studying the conditions there. The real object of the Expulsion Bill was 
the prevention of political propaganda among the Indiana there. Schedules 
attached to the Bill included trivial offences like the failure to take out lioenso 
for keeping wireless installation. If the Bill became law they would soon 
have a Kenya in the very heart of India. The Viceroy expressed his power- 
lessness to do anything substantial for the Indians in Kenya. Bat Burma 
was a part of India and the Bill was introduced with his previous permission. 
He could not plead now powerlessness. 

Continuing Mr. Prakasam described in detail the effects of the Sea 
Passengers’ Bill that proposed a tax of Rs. 5 on every Indian getting into 
boat for Burma from any part of India. It was the paramount duty of India 
to see that these two obnoxious Bills did not get into the ^Statute Book. 
Concluding Mr. Prakasam said the Burraans themselves •did not give their 
approval to these two Bills. Even the Nationalists who were originally 
responsible for the passing of them had come to realise their mistake. Mr. 
Prakasam hoped that the Indian M.L.C.s in the Burma Council would co- 
operate with the Swarajists and the Home Rulers and get these Bills revoked. 
Mr. Prakasam also put in a strong plea for the regulation of the emigration 
of labour from India to Burma and Ceylon. India was fast becoming, said 
Mr. Prakasam, a labour depot. Was it not our duty, he asked, to see that 
labourers who went out were not subjected to ill-treatment 1 

Mr. HALDER seconding said there was no organised movement to sup- 
port our resolutions. The trouble in Burma was the same as the trouble in 
South Africa. Everything was a question of bread and butter, especially so in 
the country of virgin soil. The mighty Europeans who were exploiting tho 
Indians must be attacked on their weak spot. The speaker asked, would 
there be an organised movement from India which would go to Burma and 
vindicate our rights there t This could be done by the peaceful weapon of 
the Akalis. 

Sj. N. C. BANERJEE, ex-editor of the “ Rangoon Mail ”, deplored that 
the Indians here had not realised the danger that threatond the Indiana in 
Burma. After tjie qualified Home Rule given to Burma the cry of ‘Burma 
for the Burmans’ had been raised to the detriment of the Lidians and tho 
Burmans arid in the real interests of the British exploiters. The 
Burmans were opposed to the Bills but the leaders of such » Burmans were in 
jail. Sir Haroourt Butler, very courteous but very astute, had managed to 
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divida the BurmaDa from the IndiaDs. It was for the Viceroy to remedy 
the iojustioe and danger proposed by the Bills. 

Mr. Abdul Sattar WALI (Burman) supported the resolution, The Bills 
referred to were clearly directed against the Indians because they constituted 
the minority of the Non- Burman foreign element in Burma. 

Mr. MADANJIT (Burma) appealed to the Indians here to come to the 
rescue of the one million of the Indians in Burma who could not peacefully 
breathe there if the proposed legislation were not vetoed by Lord Reading. 
The Indian Congress was taking interest in the position of the Indians in 
South Africa, of those in Fiji and Kenya, but not of those in Burma. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


6.— The Franchise Question. 

Dr. SATYAFAL in place of Mahatma Gandhi moved the resolution 
approving and confirming part I of resolution passed by the A. I. G. G. at 
Patna regarding the alternative Franchise and creating the All-India Spinner s 
Association. He made a long speech explaining the importance of Khaddar. 

Mr. C. Venkatramana IYENGAR, though he possessed shares in Mills, 
supported the resolution as he believed there was at present no anta- 
gonism between the mill industry and the Khaddar industry. If the manu- 
facture of hand-spun yarn was increased there would be great possibility of 
reducing the import of foreign cloth and foreign yarn. Mills in India could 
not completely clothe us and there would always be demand for Khaddar 
and if the quality and quantity of Khaddar was improved it would be all the 
better. ^ 

Moulana Hasrat MOHANl opposing the resolution objected to the insis- 
tence of Khaddar dress for Congress work although he believed in the utility 
of wearing Khaddar. To be a member of the CoT^gress was the right of 
every Indian and to deprive him of it on the ground that he did not put 
on Khaddar was nothing short of coercion. He wondered if the Congress 
would appreciate the resolution that those who were not vegetarians should 
not be entitled to exercise their Congress membership rights, it was argued 
that there must be a National Uniform but what was the need for it. By 
these sartorial requirement the Congress was shutting out persons like Mr. 
Jinnah, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Chintamaui who were not opposed 
to the Congress nor to Khaddar. Maulana Hasrat Mohani had a suspicion that 
the Congress workers did not always put on Khaddar. At best each could 
have but one pair of Khaddar cloth to put on on Congress occasions and yet 
why have the compulsion and disqualification in case of not wearing 
Khaddar 1 

Maulana MOHAMED ALI complained that what India possessed was not 
intelligentsiabutuninteliigentBia,for if they really had intelligentsia the country 
could never have remained for so long in the occupation of a handful of 
Englishmen. Mr. Hasrat Mohani had opposed the resolution on the ground 
of his dislike of conscription. The speaker asked whether it was not a fact 
that during the last war when voluntary recruitment did not come up to the 
atandardi oonscription was a necessi^. The speaker emphasised that what 
India needed was not protection to transfer 70 orores from ^e pockets of 
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Manoh«ster to those of Bombsy, but a maobinary for the proper dietribatioD 
of wealth BO that these 70 cjRrea might be distributed among twenty orores of 
poor Kisans. They jd6red at Mahatma Gandhi’s preaoription for liberty^ 
perhaps beoause it was so cheap. He asked them to remember that Napolean 
used to say that every army was a reptile. It marched on its bellies. It 
was, therefore^ imi^rbant to feed the bellies in India. Grores of people 
did not fill their bellies by two meals a day and until they did that India 
would^be^unfit for liberty. The same was true regarding the **untouoh* 
ables. ” If you do not remove untouchability and ask for liberty, you 
are fools and you pretend to be philosophers.” 

The resolution moved by Dr. Satyapal was then put to vote and 
carried, only a few voting with Haarat Mohani. 

American’s Tribute to Mahatmcdi* 

Mrs. Naidu then introduced Professor Holmes of U-S.A. whom she 
described as the American Ambassador who had come to tell them that 
America was looking to India to get her freedom as speedily as possible. 
(Applause). 

As Professor HOLMKS rose from the dais towards the rostrum, dressed in 
English clothes and wearing a white Gandhi cap, be was cheered. He said 
he could not claim in &\\ otiicial way to represent America. He belongej^ to 
the Society of Friends known as Quakers and was a member of the Federa* 
tion of Labour. He could unofficially claim to speak for his Society and 
labourers and in those two capacities he was there to express sympathy and 
interest of the American people for the service of humanity as well of India 
that the Congress had undertaken and especially American affection and 
loyalty for the great leader who had risen among them. « (Applhuse). “Yes- 
terday I heard Dr. Abdur Rahman claiming Mr. Gandhi as a South African, 
May I not to-day claim him for the world ? (Applause). May I not say that 
the Society of Friends which I represent regard him with the same rever- 
ence and believe in his work as you do ? (Hear, Hear). I ought to say 
that we people have been very far wrong in our western civilization. We 
have gone too far in the pursuit of wealth and power. It is a deep evil iu 
our whole western civilization. Our love of wealth has resulted in the 
concentration of wealth among some and has caused labour troubles. Our 
longing to the west for power has brought on war after war and seems likely 
to plunge into still further war until perhaps it destroys our civilization. So 
we gladly turn to you who are indicating another and better way and we 
hope that while keeping good things in our civilization regarding the power 
over nature and inventions we should follow the brotherly spirit which is 
represented by the great prophet among you (applause)..’ 

“ It would be presumptuous for me to say anything about the problems 
before you but let me say that no one brought up in U.S.A., however he or 
she might have gone wrong, can fail to be touched and thrilled by every 
movement for human freedom and for the liberty of the people of the world 
(applause). 


7. — The Political Programme 


At B-46 p.m. Pandit Motilal rose amidst cheers to move the main 
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reaoltttioD of the aenion oatlining the political programme. The follow' 
jng is the full text of the resolution as amended by the Sul^eots Committee. 

** Thie Coogi«68 confirms Part 6 of the resointion passed by the All-India Congress 
Committee, at the meeting held at Patna, on the 22nd and 28rd September last, and 
resolTes that the Congress do now take np, and carry on, such political work as is neces- 
sary in the interest of the country and, for this purpose, do employ the whole of the 
machinery and funds of the Congress, save and except such funds and assets as, under 
that resolution, have been declared to belong to the All-India Spinners' Association, aud 
such funds and pssets as may be ear-marked. 

** This Congress reiterates its faith in civil disobedience as the only effective weapon to 
be used, in the last resort, to enforce the national honour ; but realizes that the country is 
not now ready for it ; and in view thereof, this Congress resolves that the guiding prin- 
ciple, in carrying on all political work, shall be self-reliance in all activities which make 
for the healthy growth of the nation, and resistance to every governmental or other activity 
that may imp^e the nation's progress towards Bwaraj ; and this Congress adopts the 
following programme of political work : — 

(1) The work in the country shall be directed to the education of the people in their 
political rights and training them to acquire the necessary strength aud power of resistance 
to win those rights by carrying out the constructive programme of the Congress, with 
special reference to popularising the spinning wheel and khaddar, promoting inter-com- 
munal unity, removal of untouchability, ameliorating the conditions of the suppressed 
classes and removal of the drink and drug evils ; and shall include the organisation of 
villages, the capture of local bodies and the promotion of education on national lines and 
of labour, both industrial and agricultural, the adjustment of relations between employers 
nnd labour, and between landlords and tenants, and the general advancement of the 
natidhal, economical, industrial and commercial interests of Indians, both in India and 
Overseas. 

** (2) ^he work outside the country shall be directed to the dissemination of accurate 
information. 

(3) This Congress adopts the terms of the settlement offered by the Independent and 
Swarajya Parties of the Assembly on the 1 8th February, 1924, and incorporated in its 
Tesolution of the same ^iate, as terms on behalf of the country, and, having regard to thd 
fact that the Government have so far not made any response even to the said offer, the 
following further action shall be taken— 

** (I) The Swarajya Party in the Assembly shall, at the earliest opportunity, invite the 
Government to give their final decision on the said demand, and in case no decision is 
announced before the end of February, or the decision announced is held not to be 
satisfactory by a special committee consisting of the Working Committee of the Congress 
and the memters named below, the party shall by adopting the proper procedure, intimate to 
the Government on the floor of the House, that the party will no longer continue to remain 
and work in the present legislatures as heretofore, but will go into the country to work 
among the people. The Swarajist members of the Assembly and the Council of State will 
vote for the rejection of the Finance Bill and, immediately after, leave their seats. The 
Swarajist members of such Provincial Councils as may be in session at the time shall also 
leave their seats and report themselves to the Special Committee aforesaid, for further 
instructions. Swarajist members of such Councils as are not in session, at the time, shall 
not attend future meetings of the said Councils, and shall, likewise, report themselves to the 
•Special Committee. 

** (2) Ho member of the Swara] Party in the Council of State, Legislative Assembly or 
Any of the Provincial Councils shall thereafter attend any meeting of any of the said 
legislatures, or any of their committees, except for the purpose of preventing his seat 
from * being declar^ vacant, provided that it shall be open to the special committee to 
Allow the Swarajist members of any legislatures to attend the said legislatnres when such 
attendance is, in its opinion, essential for some special or unforeseen purpose, and provided 
also that, prior to their being called upon to leave their seats, it shall be open to the 
Bwarajist members of the various Legislatures, to engage themselves in such activities 
in their respective legislatures as permissible to them under the existing rules of the party ; , 

** (8) The special committee shall immediately on receipt of the reports mentioned in 
Sub-clause (1), call a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee to frame a programme 
of work, which shall be^carried out by the Congress and the Swaraj Party organisation 
in co-operation with each other throughout the country ; 
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(4) The Mid programme of work shall inolnde selected beads of the geoeral work 
mentioned in Glauses (1) and (2) above, as also the education of the electorates in the 
policy herein laid down, and shall indicate the lines on which the next general election 
is to be run by, and in the name of the Congress and state clearly the issues on which 
Congressmen shall seek election ; 

The CongiesB hereby authorises the Provincial Congress Committees to select 
candidates for the Provincial Legislative Councils and the Indian Legislative Assembly 
in their provincial areas for the general election next year, as early as possible, provided 
that the policy of non-acceptance of offices in the gift of the Government shall continue 
to be followed until a response to the terms of settlement aforesaid is made by the 
Government. 

** (6) In the event of the final decision of the Government, on the terms of settlement of 
the Assembly, being found satisfactory and acceptable by the aforesaid Special committee, 
a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee sbalJ forthwith be held to determine 
the future course of action. 

“ (6) Until the Swarajists leave the legislatures, as herein provided, the constitution 
of the Swaraj Party and the rules made thereunder shall be followed in the legislatures, 
subject to such changes as may be made by the Congress or the All-India Congress 
Committee, from time to time ; 

** (7) For the purpose of starting the work under Sub-clauses (3) and (4), the AlMndia 
Congress Committee shall allot such funds as it may consider sufficient for the initial 
expenses of the necessary propaganda in that behalf ; but any further funds required 
for the said purpose shall he raised by the Working Committee or, under its dirf otions 
by contributions from the public.*^ 

Pt. Matilal spoke for little less than an hour in Hindi mainly explaining 
the provisions of his long resolution for the information of the delegates who 
had not been yet supplied with the Hindi version of it. He said he knew 
the resolution would be strenuously opposed by some. He would* therefore* 
reserve his arguments for the final reply* but he emphasised that since 
the Gaya Congress this was the first time that a resolution was moved re- 
presenting the common demands of the two wy^gs oi the Congress. 
It had come before the Congress in the shape he was putting it forward after 
undergoing many alterations aud after a stiff fight in the Swaraj Party 
Council aud Congress Subjects Committee. 

Pandit Malaviya’s Amendment 

Pandit MALAVIYA then rose amidst cheers to move his amendment, 
which was supported by Mr. M. B. Jayakar. Pandit Malaviya’s amendment 
proposed considerable alteration in the main resolution : — 

Firstly, it omitted the para referring to Civil Disobedience. 

Secondly, it amplified the Congress programme of political work, 
by including in it the following : “ That the work in the legisla* 
tures shall be so carried on as to utilize them to the best possible 
advantage for early establishment of full responsible Government, 
co*operation being resorted to when it may be necessary to 
advance the national cause and obstruction when that may be 
necessary for the advancement of the same cause. 

This suggestion, Pandit Malaviya said, embodied exactly what Loka* 
manya Tilak end Deshbandhu C. B. Das bad stated in their speeches at 
the Amritsar Congress in 1919. Lokamanya Tilak had said : We shall 
utilize the Reforms Act to the best possible advantage, and Mr. C. B. Das 
had said : ** Wo shall oo*operate when it may be necessary to advance the 
national cause, and shall obstruct when that may be necessary for the advance* 
ment of the same caui^e.” 
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did from a land of religious mysticism. But for the wonderful co-operation 
and kindness shown to him it would not have been possible for him to hold 
the place of the President or to conduct the proceedings in the way in which 
he conducted them. Such warm and whole-hearted co-operation he hi^ 
from the delegates in full measure both in the Sultieots Committee and in 
the open Congress. He was thankful to Pandit Malaviya for attending this 
session of the Congress. The very warm words in which he proposed the 
vote of thanks to tjie President really touched him and he, the speaker, 
wished he deserved all that had been said of him. He did not think he 
had acquitted himself in the same way as Srimati Sarojini Devi, the poetess 
and eloquent orator, had acquitted herself in the previous year, for ^ he was 
only a prosaic Tamilian. But he was a business man and so during those 
two days they were able to pass business resolutions. His address, his 
friends informed him, was moderate. He was glad that they had taken the 
address in the spirit in which it was meant. His moderation consisted in 
allowing people to come together. The great difficulty among them all was 
that they misunderstood one another. Ho believed that the heart of every 
Indian was beating truly for Swaraj. Misunderstandings of various des- 
criptions cropped up, linguistic, religious and personal. Those misunderstand- 
ings were exploited by the foreign bureaucracy. The fight among Indians 
commenced after a decision had been reached. It should bo before the 
decision was arrived at. After coming to a decision every body should give 
effect to it and not disobey it. That was the request ho would make to his 
friends assembled there. 

He would now urge upon them to remember three or four things. The 
first feature of this year’s Congress was that every one in India recognised 
that the revision of the constitution was impending and that was the main 
reason why everyone desired union. Nobody should make union impossible 
by lowering the quality of moderation. Let not any body imagine that others 
dekired to hold different views for their personal ends. Those who believed 
that khaddar would lead to Swaraj misunderstood those who thought that 
Councils would be helpful. Similarly with regard to Hinduism and 
Mahomedanism. All those things should be kept in their proper place. If 
religious traditions wore to be kept pure, they must occupy the high plane 
and must not be brought down to the realm of controversial politics. Beli- 
gion must bo dissociated from politics. Again, the curse of India was to 
start a compromise oven at the beginning of a fight. Compromise could be 
thought of only after the fight had proceeded to a certain extent. The 
release of political prisoners was a condition precedent for the acceptance 
of office, but not the solo condition. If that was the sole condition, the 
Government would always put a number of people in jail. The release of 
political prisoners was an indispensable condition for honourable co-operation, 
but ought not to be the solo condition. The release of !fongal detenues 
must not be treated as a provinoiid matter but an All-India one. Evo^ 
Province must be equally interested in the release of political prisoners. It 
was easy enough to say that they should work the constitution and lower 
the fiag of revolt. That had been tried in the past and they found out 
that they had really strengthened the hands of the Bur^uoimy. On 
the question of Hindu-Muslim unity he said that Hindu-Muslim differences 
should be composed by preaching constantly Hindu-Mudim unity. There 
must be a common programme in the working of which Hindus and Mussal* 
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mans should ioin. Then they would forget the differenoe. This year 
there would be a more serious attempt made to give effect to the Cawnpore 
ooDstruotive programme reiterated in Oauhati. 

He congratulated the Congress on their passing the amendment relating 
to habitual wearing of Kbaddar. Ehaddar was really helpful to the attain- 
ment of Swara), but be did not attach as much importance to Khaddar. as 
Mahatma Oandhi did. Without it, however, they could not get sufflcent 
discipline. They should, therefore, spread the Khaddar movement more 
largely than they had over done before. He also congratulated them on 
their passing the resolution on the Currency question which certainly required 
consideration. The Working Committee would deal with it in such a way 
as it thought fit. 

In conclusion, he asked them to constantly dream of Swarai* They 
should make Swaraj their religion till they got freedom for the country. It 
was not a matter for argument but of faith. If they imagined they would 
not get Swan^l and if they were diffident, that itself disc (.titled them to 
Swaraj. They should be confident of getting Swar^. He did not agree 
with those who thought that Council work would be able to achieve nothing. 
It had captured the strategic positions which were necessary for the main- 
tenance of the bureaucracy. Without work in the Council it would be im- 
possible to do work in the country and vice versa. He was thankful that 
Mahatma Gandhi attended this session of the Congress and actively took 
part in it. He did not know whether Mahatma Oandhi would lead them 
once more if they contributed their share of the work, if they made Council 
programme and the programme of work in the country an efficient and 
businesslike programme. Mahatma Oandhi with bis capacity for adjust- 
ability and with his business ability would certainly come and lead them. 
Council members should take interest in the constructive programme and 
Congress members outside the Council should take interest in the Council 
programme. This session of the Congress had witnessed such fusion of 
parties. The Independent Congress Party, led by Pandit Malaviya, wan 
visibly fusing itself with the Swarajists. He had not the slightest doubt 
that Pandit Motilal Nehru and Pandit Malaviya would bo able to give 
battle to the Bureaucracy in a better way than they bad been able to 
give within the last three years. He did not think that in the local Councils 
the prospects wore gloomy at all. Noiracoeptance of office by Swarajists 
would solve many problems. To his mind Khaddar, Councils and the 
volunteer movement would help them in winning Swaraj. Ho appealed to 
them to give all possible support to the movement that they could (cheers). 

The Congress was then dissolved. 



NINTH SESSION OF THE 


National Liberal Federation 

AKOLA—THB 27TH DECEMBER 1926. 

The ninth seision of the National Liberal Federation commenced at A kola 
on the 27th Dec. under the presidency of Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar. There 
were about 400 persons present in the pandal including delegates from several 
provinces and visitors and a number of ladies. Prominent among the 
delegates present were Sir Chimanlal Setalvadi Mr. C. T. Chintamani, Mr. 
Jatindra Nath Basu and Mr. Sudhansu Mohan Bose of Calcutta, Pandits 
Hridaynath Eunzru and V. M. Tewari, and Mr. Krishna Bao Mehta from the 
United Provinces, M. Hridaydutt Sharma from the Punjab, Mr. Swaminarayan 
Shahu from Bihar, Messrs. G. K. Devadbar, J. B. Oharpure, N. M. Joshi 
and V. K- Mainkar from Bombay, Messrs. S. 6. Vaze, D. V. Ambekar, Mr. 
and Mrs. Oadgil, Bao Bahadur Kale, Mr. K. S. Jathar from Poona, Bao 
Bahadur V. B. Pandit Jayabant Kelkar Bambvale from the Central Provinces, 
Bao Bahadur Mudle Brahma Khare, Mr. J. B. Deshmukh, Professor Bhanu 
and others from Berar, 

The Welcome Address. 

Bao Bahadur DAMLE, in his welcome address, made a lengthy review 
of events in political India since the Indian Mutiny of 1857. Bao Bahadur 
Damle, referring to the Sabarmati Pact, said : — 

“ In the first week of May, 1926, the compromise failed and the Swars^j 
and Besponsivist parties remained the two militant parties in the Congress. 
The imperious mandates to walk out and walk in to the Congress members 
in the Central and Provincial Legislative Councils by the Swaraj executive 
committee and the literal execution of these mandates by the members so 
enjoined, lowered the Swaraj Party’s activities in the public estimation and 
there is no knowing when the smouldering fire of •disagreement may kindle 
into flames and destroy the apparent amity which is being kept op with 
great efforts in the working of the Congress programme. One dominant 
result of the Swarajist tactics which has largely weaned public sympathy from 
them is the actual suspension of Beforms in Bengal from 13-6-25 to 21-1-27 
and in the C. P. and Berar from 20-6-26 to Sl-l-27. No manner of reason- 
ing can satisfy an inquiring mind that the Swarajist methods appeal to the 
general public as calculated to serve the best and true interests *of India. 

The woes of the Liberals. 

“ During the period of trouble and anxiety as shown above, the Liberal 
party had an arduous task to perform. It had to raise its voice of vehement 
protest against the repressive measures of the Government, to vigorously 
expose it to true light and maintain the incongruity of the unworkable part 
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of liho_ soheme of refonns and inoesaantly but foarleaaly combat the fatile 
diaiemiDation of doctrines of non-co-operationi mass civil disobedienoci boycott 
of Ck)ancil8» Law Courts and Government educational institotiona. The 
Government looked upon the Liberal party with distrust and perhaps with 
serious misgivings when it unsparingly condemned the Government measures 
of repression and infamous massacre of the innocent hundreds in the Pupjabc 
The people in the country on the other hand called it by bad names, 
denounced it as a snake in the grass aud as a band of traitors to the country. 
Foully deprecated and held up to wanton ridicule* the Liberal party was 
driven to a position which became intolerable. Deprived of all sense of 
respect for age. education* social standing and eminent public service students 
and crowds of people ingrained with rowdyism could freely mob public 
speakers on public platforms. What stormy scenes such high personages as 
Dr. Besant* the Rt. Hon. V. S. S. Sastri and Sir Surendra Nath Banneijee 
had to face during this period of public unrest and tense disaffection towards 
the Liberals is a matter well within our memory. This was primarily doe 
to the fact that the cult of Gandhism as misinterpreted by the people reigned 
supreme all over India. The Liberal party withstood with fortitude and 
forbearance all the rebuffs* ridicule, calumny and misrepresentation, and 
patiently maintained its ground boldly* firmly aud persistently, fully fortified 
as it was in its correct outlook of the situation by the strength of its 
convictions. 

“ Both wings of the Congress as it originally stood came to be distrusted 
and therefore unheeded by the Government. This was and is altogether an 
undesirable result. It is undeniable that all the political workers in India 
whether they are inside the Congress or outside* and whether they belong to 
some group or another, are animated with the same motive to do devoted 
service to their Motherland and are fired with the same righteous and noble 
sentiment of patriotic love for India. They have honestly been seeking out 
the surest way to carry forward the political status of India to the highest 
altitude attainable as early as possible. They are agreed also as to the practical 
limitations within which their activities have to be carried on. In this state 
of things each right-minded patriot has to place the true interest of his 
country above his self or party considerations. In the heart of his heart 
every sensible Indian cherishes and must cherish a rapid advance of his 
country to the destined goal namely* responsible Government or Swaraj. 
For an early realisation of this obiect a concentration of forces from all sides 
is required to be applied in the right direction. Any move or force which 
retards this onward march in the direction marked out has to be scrupul- 
ously avoided. The road is one and the same. It must be clear to everyone 
who has to use it, and he must vigilantly keep it in sight despite the elusive 
effects of a temporarily stormy atmosphere or foggy weather. Deviation 
from the right path means so much waste of energy and consequent delay in 
reaching the destination. Those who lose their path and in their stray 
wanderings ask their fellow workers to join their company require more 
guides to bring them back to the right path, and this necessarily entails delay. 
Perhaps it may amount to an act of immodesty or impertinence on my 
part-^an humble co-worker in an obscure corner of the country devoting his 
attention to the study of politics— to go out of his limited groove and to 
criticise the value and propriety of the counsel which the widely acknowledged 
leaders of the non-co-operators and the Swar^ists are deliberately giving to 
the country. That higher task of responsibility and superior authority I 
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must leave to abler and worthier hands. I shall however, content myself 
with asserting my honest conviction that the activities of the Swarajists and 
non-oo-operators in the country are proving a serious handicap to the smooth 
and orderly progress of the country along the right path.” 

Proceeding the Bao Bahadur said : — ” The Government of India Act 
1919 expressly prescribes a definite procedure for the determination of 
India’s claim to a further and larger measure of responsible self’Governmenti 
and provides that the statutory commission as its accredited agent will in- 
vestigate the merits of the claim and report its recommendations to the 
British Parliament for final determination. Can it be in any way possible 
for the Swaraiists and non-co-operators to avoid the prescribed procedure 1 
They are not in a position to deny the binding force of the Act. Much 
less can they question the authority of the British Parliament to determine 
the merits of the claim. India will be on her trial before the Royal Com- 
mission which will come out to India in 1929. If the Swarajists and non-co- 
operators who pose themselves as the real representatives of India purposely 
keep out and avoid ventilating their just grievances, who will suffer ? Can 
they afford to treat so lightly this grave situation ? Can they not cast aside 
their personal sense of displeasure or dislike and give up their attitude of 
wrecking or obstructing the reforms, for the sake of their country which they 
love BO dearly and in advocating and furthering whose cause they are and 
ought to be prepared to make the largest personal sacrifice demanded of 
them 1 The claims of India will have to be presented before the Commission 
as strongly as possible with united will and purpose. Shall I be appealing 
in vain to my fellow countrymen when I imploringly beseech them to rise 
to the occasion to prove themselves to be the worthy and loyal sons of 
India and to work whole-heartedly, lovingly and unitedly to press India’s 
claims on the attention of the Commission in the best and most effective 
manner t 1 feel confident that petty party quarrels and differences will not 
prevent them from the performance of their clear duty to their country. 
Shall I be fruitlessly invoking their goodwill and co-operation in the heavy 
and responsible task ahead of us which will require the full measure or 
energy and attention from the beet and most capable brains in India, no 
matter what way their inclinations lie ? The country’s need transcends all 
personal difficulties and grievances. Let us then forget the past, forgive the 
ills and misunderstandings, forgive the wrongs, real or imagined, and sincerely 
join hands solely to throw our heart and might into our country’s cause and 
win it easily and successfully with one mind and aim,” 

Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

Dealing next with the Hindu-Muslim question, Bao Bahadur Damle 
observed ; It is now common knowledge how Turkey has emerged from 
war and in the light of the world knowledge the Angora Republic has 
shaken off the hold of old religious notions, ideals and prejudices. With the 
Turks religion does not stand above politics. Its claims on its followers 
have been subordinated to those of the State. In India, however, the same 
old notion ie sticking in full force and the Mahomedans continue to attach 
to religion a higher place than to the duty towards the State. Their idea, 
M it appears to the outside world, seems to be that humanity has come 
into being and exists for the service of religion. With due respect to this 
religious doctrine which it is nobody’s right to meddle* with, it will be 
admitted on all hands that a substantially major part of the Mahomedam 
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everyday life is engaged like that of the non*Mahoniedan population in 
attending to noD*reIigioua matters of purely worldly importance and in their 
lifedong continuous associations with their fellowmen of different faiths they 
have very rare occasions to reflect the peculiar impress of religious preachings 
on their everyday actions and dealings. As men of the world, therefore, 
they have to subordinate the demands of religion to those of social and politi** 
cal duties.” Continuing the speaker said : “ The religious truths so far as 
they are divine claim common allegiance and homage from humanity as a 
whole. That being so the apparent points of antagonism discernible in what 
may be strictly deemed to be mere outward conventional appendages should 
not be regarded as of great significance and value. They may be made 
adjustable to suit varying needs and circumstances ; such adjustment does not 
affect the high divine truths. It behoves the leaders of both the communi* 
ties, therefore, to seriously consider the religious aspect of the situation and 
to find out a workable formula in practice to avoid the outbursts of religious 
passion and consequent communal disturbances.” 

The Non*Brahmin Movement. 

Turning to the Non-Brahmin movement the Rao Bahadur pointed out 
" The assertion of individual rights is always welcome but higher social duty 
demands that the assertion of the right or its exercise need not bo expressed 
in an offensive tone or manner. Further, the recognition of this right must 
be free from feelings of hatred and animosity. The Non-Brahmin agita* 
tion set on foot in some places assumes form which is distasteful and 
offensive and instead of winning public applause alienates public apprecia- 
tion and sympathy. My earnest appeal to those who are leading this 
agitation is that they should guide its course so inoffensively and decently 
that it engenders no feeling of hatred, annoyance or disrespect towards the 
Brahmins, as a class.” 

Election of the President. 

Sir Chimanlal SITALVAD then proposed Sir Sivaswami Aiyar to take 
the chair. In doing so he said, since they separated from the Congress nine 
years ago the Liberals had demonstrated their usefulness in forming a 
separate organisation during these nine years. Though misrepresented, 
maligned, and abused the Liberal Party had pursued its principles and 
followed what it thought to bo right in the real interest of the country and 
it was gratifying that slowly h\xt surely the country was coming to realise 
that real salvation lay in following the principle advocated by the Liberal 
Party and not in following the claptrap of the people who promised Swaraj 
in a year or a month by plying the Charka and following the doctrines of 
civil disobedience and non-co-operation. The recent elections had also 
afforded them considerable encouragement and he instanced the overwhelm 
ming majorities secured by many of the adherents of the Liberal creed. 
He urg^ that the Liberal Party should be more active throughout the year 
in preaching its creed and it was sure to find more supporters. It only 
required steadfast working and firm belief in their principles to make them 
acceptable to the general population. Sir Chimanlal then referred to the 
large administrative experience of Sir Sivaswami, his work in connection 
with the Muddiman Committee and his high political sense and commanded 
him to take the chair. 
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Mr. C. CHINTAMANIi ii leoonding the election of Sir Sivaswami to 
the ohairi said that during the eight years since the old Congressmen deemed 
it necessary to separate themselves from that organisation and form a Liberal 
Party* there was none more uniformly loyal and faithful to the principles of 
the party and more constantly helpful to everyone connected with the party 
than Sir Sivaswami. He remembered his highly instructive Presidential 
Speech at Calcutta in 1919 and few at that time hoped that the Liberal Party 
would survive so long in spite of its numerical weakness. What change in 
public feeling had taken place since in their favour and what useful work 
they had been able to do was due in no small extent to Sir Sivaswami, 
lawyer, educationist, scholar, upright statesman, and patriot whom they 
claimed not only as a leader, but as a teacher. This year the Liberal Federa- 
tion met in circumstances more critical ; speaking with reference to its own 
internal affairs, than hitherto, and they required the help of a politician of 
great foresight and insight to give them a sagacious lead. 

Mr. Jatindranath BASU, in supporting, said that Sir Sivaswami Aiyar 
had been all his life a great worker in India’s national progress, having 
particular interest in the military organisation of the country for which India 
had been depending on an alien power. It was fortunate that they had Sir 
Sivaswami to lead their deliberations at this their critical stage. 

After Mr. Pandit had also supported the election of Sir Sivaswami the 
proposition was carried with acclamation. 

The Presidential Address. 

Sir Sivaswami Aiyar then rose to deliver his long Presidential Address. 
The following are some of the important extracts from his speech 
Liberal and Swarajist Greeds. 

Let us now turn our eyes to the position of our own party. From the very moment 
of the inauguration of the reforms we adopted the view that, while the reforms fell short 
of our expectations and were defective in many respects, they marked a substantial step 
in advance of the previous state of things and that we were bound to work the reforms 
for what they are worth. The reforms opened to us new opportunities for useful con- 
structive work and we felt we were not justified in throwing them sway in a fit of 
snlkinesiA. There were imperfections inherent in the very structure of the scheme of the 
Act. There were difficulties created by the rules framed under the act and by the manner 
in wbioh they were worked by the Governors. There were also difficulties created by the 
exceptional financial stringency which prevailed during the first term of the Legislative 
Councils. In spite of all these impediments we resolved to work the reforms in a spirit 
of co-operation with the Government. We were prepared to demonstrate our fitness for 
further advance by the success with which we could work the constitution. The goal of 
political parties in India is no doubt the same, but there are only two ways of attaining 
it— either with the consent of the British nation and Parliament or against their wishes 
and by force of arms. The latter method is So obviously impossible that no party in India 
has advocated it. But, as a substitate for a revolution by force of arms, the weapon of 
non-violent non-co-operation has been suggested. From the beginning we pointed out 
the dangers of the policy of non-co-operation and the difficulty of maintaining non-violence. 
The DumeroDs outbreaks of violence that followed the inauguration of this policy have 
abundantly justified our warning. The enquiry made by the Congress Committee showed 
that the country was not prepared for mass civil disobedience. # The policy of non-co- 
operation originally included the boycott of councils as well as schools and law coarts. 
The boycott was a complete failure and the Swarajist party was then started with the 
object of wrecking the councils from inside. The poliny was adopted against Mr. 
Gandhi's own advice and soon found to be impracticable. The Government of India Act 
has been framed with sufficient foresight to provide against all dead-looks which may be 
created by would-be wreckers and the Swarajist party has learned how impossible it is to 
wreck the constitution or bring the machinery of administration to a standstilL . 
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SwAmjIst Failnre. 

The leader of the Swarajist party was obliged to confess during the last Delhi Seasioii 
of the Assembly that the party had failed to achieve its object. He said that he had no 
farther use for show institutions like the Assembly and that the least they could do to 
vindicate the honour and self-respect of the nation was to get out of them and go back to 
the country for work. Ho said that in the country they would try to devise thoee 
sanctions which alone could impel any Qovernment to grant the demands of the people. 
He hoped and trusted that the nation would give a suitable reply to the tmoulent re- 
jection of their demands and would send them again in larger numbers with a stronger 
mandate and, Qod willing, with the sanction for fulfilling its aspirations and 
enforcement of its commands. It is perhaps not strange that show institutions 
have a great fascination for the Swarajists and that they have again decided to enter ,, 
the show-halls. The Swarajist party has not been returned in larger numbers eioept 
in Madras. May we ask what new weapons the learned Pandit has forged and what 
sanction for enforcing the commands of the people or of the Swarajist party he 
has secured 7 The sanction which he darkly hinted at could only be the sanction of 
mass civil disobedience. We wonder whether the country has since the 8th of March, 1986, 
been secretly or openly prepared for mass civil disob^ience and whether it is any more 
fit to resort to this weapon than it was when the Congress Committee submitted its 
report. Knowing, as the Swarajists must do, that the country is nf »t: prepared to follow 
them in the stunt of civil disobedience, their talk of sanctions is meaninglim and can 
only be sheer bluff. Many members of the Swarajist party oherisb the belief that bluff 
may deceive the British people. But the British Government has been sufficiently long 
in this country to be able to distinguish between bluff and effective threats and pro- 
minent statesmen in the seats of authority have repeatedly warned us that, while the 
British Parliament would be willing to carry out its promises, it would never make any 
concessions to menaces or violence. 

Changes of the Congress Creed. 

The creed of the Congress party has undergone many changes. They have climbed 
down from their heights of non-co-operative aloofness to participation in the work of 
the councils. They have climbed down from a policy of uniform, continuous and consistent 
obstruction to a policy of supporting some at least of the measures for the benefit of 
the people. It is not however likely that the Bwarajist party as a whole will abandon 
their infrnctnous policy and return from the barren wilderness to the paths of common 
sense and wisdom. 

The Revolt of the Responsivists. 

With the robust good sense and grip of actualities which is characteristic of the 
Maharashtra community, they have led a revolt against the fatuous policy of the Bwarajist 
party and succeeded in forming the party of Responsive oo-operation. Wo welcome the 
formation of this party which has practically adopted our creed, though it has not joined 
ns and seems to fight shy of the name Liberal In what respects the creed of this 
party differs from ours and what its distinguishing characteristics arc, I have not succeeded 
in ascertaining. But I prefer to dwell upon the large measure of agreement between their 
views and ours rather than upon any differences. All honour to the leaders of this 
revolt and I offer my felicitations to Mr, Kelkar, Mr, Jayakar, Mr, Aney and other 
leaders on the conspicuous success which has attenderi their efforts. The formation of the 
Responsive Co-operation party is really a triumph of the principles for which the Liberal 
party has all along stood. 

It is an irony of fate that, while the principles for which the Liberal party has 
stood have been slowly gaining recognition, the party itself should have fallen into dis- 
favour with the people. But the explanation is not far to seek. In the first place, the 
policy of moderation does not appeal to the popular mind in the same way as a policy 
of extremist. A member of the Moderate or Liberal party, who is prepared to look at 
the different sides of a question and make allowances for them all, can never indulge in 
the same sweeping statements and denunciations, as a member of a party which refuses 
to look at the other side of the question or face realities and is prepared to recommend 
short-cuts, however dangerous, to the end in view. The Liberal party cannot possibly 
make specious promises of a millennium to be attained in months or weeks and can 
neither attribute all the evils under which the country is suffering to the foreign domi- 
nation nor refuse to recognise the benefits that the country has derived from the British 
connection. In the second place, the Congress party owes an immense portion of Its 
prestige to its association with the personality of Mahatma Gandhi, They have exploited 
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his inflnenoe to the ntmoit and profess to be followers of his impracticable constructive 
programme which a large number of them do not believe in. Witness, for instance, the 
use of khaddar on ceremonial occassions and the borrowing of khaddar clothing just 
before entering meetings of Congress Committees, Again, the Swarajist party has had 
the advantage of the widespr^ organisation of the Congress and its prestige. Having 
entered the temple of non-co-operation as worshippers they have quietly dethroned the 
simple-minded ** Mohant ** who is satisfied with the nominal allegiance and lip-homage 
of its followers. We have also to contend against the odium which has been s^ulously 
created in the country against all persons who co-operate with the Government in any 
measure. The action of the Government in enhancing the salt tax by certification led 
the people into the belief that a policy of co-operation with the Government had no 
effect in restraining the Government from unpopular legislation. And let me finally 
* add an observation borne out by our experience of social psychology that parties bent 
upon destruction display far greater zeal and energy than parties interested in construc- 
tion or conservation. It is no wonder that under all these difficulties our party fell into 
disfavour with the people. We shared the unpopularity of the Government and got no 
credit for our achievements in the first term of the Legislative Assembly and Councils. 

Our party lost heart and failed to cope with the situation. Our lack of enthusiasm 
and our woe-begone sense of despair are responsible for the present plight of our party. 
Parties with vastly larger funds and followers and far more efficient organisation like 
the Liberal party in England have suffered greater disasters. But, firmly convinced as 
we are of the soundness of our principles, we may with confidence look forward to a 
brighter day for the party of constitutionalism, by whatever name it may be called. 
Our party has had no occasion to revise its cret d and is the only party in the country 
whicn has been throughout consistent in its principles. The fact that an influential 
section of the Congress has adopted the creed of Besponsive co-operation is the best proof 
of the soundness of our creed. The dangers that we predicted as the result of a policy 
of non-co-operation have been raised. Beyond producing a spirit of distrust in the 
sincerity and intentions of the Government and beyond weakening the sense of respect 
for law and order, the policy of the Congress party has been barren of any results whether 
by way of constructive or destructive work. It passes my comprehension that men of 
light and leading like many of those who are members of the Swarajist party could still 
believe in the efficacy of their methods of attainment of Swaraj. 

The Conditions of Further Advance. 

Now that the time for the appointment of the Statutory Commission is approahing, 
it is to our interest to prove our fulfilment of the conditions of advance laid down in the 
preamble of the Government of India Act and in the speeches of British statesmen from 
time to time. Our Swarajist friends appeal to the doctrine of self-determination and ask 
what right one nation has to judge of the fitness or otherwise of another nation for 
responsible Government, Whatever may be the justice of this contention in the abstract, 
there is no wisdom in refusing to face hard facts. The British Government is ruling 
over the country and has no intention of leaving it, unless the Parliament is satisfied that 
the conditions imposed have been fulfilled. The British Government is the master of 
the situation and is not prepared to yield to any threats. The Congress party wished to 
make the position as hot and uncomfortable for the Government as possible so that they 
might yield to our demands and they have admittedly failed. There is a dictum of Hindu 
Law that facts cannot be altered by a hundred texts. To refuse to recognise the stern 
logic of facts may be a heroic pose but is not consistent with common sense. It would 
be not merely a peaceful but an easier road to the attainment of Swaraj to so shape our 
policy that we shall be able to satisfy the Statutory Commission that we have fulfilled our 
part of the bargain. 

So far as we can judge from the utterances of British statesmen, the main point 
upon which they desire to be satisfied is our willingness to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment in working the reforms introduced in 1921. It is laid down in the preamble of the 
Government of India Act that the action of Parliament must be guided by the co-operation 
received from those on whom new opportunities for service will be conferred and by the 
extent to which it is found that confidence can be reposed in their sense of responsibility. 
The Commission to be appointed under the Statute will be charged with the duty of 
inquiring into the working of this system of Government and reporting whether and to 
what extent it is desirable to establish the principle of responsible Government or to 
extend, modify or restrict the degree of responsible Government existing at the time. We 
have from time to time pressed for the acceleration of the appointment of the Statutory 
Commission. Signs an not wanting of a disposition on the part of British ttatesmen to 
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Advance the appointment of the Gommiaion. One can eee a marked change in their 
utteranoeB and a tone of greater willingnese to appoint the Commission earlier. From the 
point of view of those who consider that India has been and is alrt^ady fit for responsible 
Government! the delay on the part of the Government in yielding to our demands for 
reconsideration and further advance is held to Justify a suspicion of their intentions. 

Let ns, however, look at the other side of the shield and put ourselves for a moment 
in the position of the British statesmen. In the very first year of its ezistenoOi a 
resolution was moved in the Indian Legislative Assembly for the establishment of 
autonomy In the provinces and the introduction of responsibility in the Central Govern- 
ment. Eventually, it was passed in an amended form requesting the communication to 
the Secretary of State of the view of the Assembly that the progress made by India in > 
the path of responsible Government warranted a re-examination and revision of the 
constitution at an earlier date than 1929. May it not be said with some show of reason 
that the resolution was premature and ne(*d we wonder at the reply of Lord Peel that 
the new machinery had still to be tried in its working and that the merits and capabili- 
ties of the electorates had not been tested by time and experience ? A resolution was again 
moved in 1923 by Dr. Gour and iu 1924 a resolution was passed on the motion of 
Diwan Bahadur Bangachariar recommending the early revision of the Government of 
India Act. 

While these resolutions show that the Legislative Assembly i^v.i not relax its efforts 
to secure a revision of the constitution, the view of English politicians that these attempts 
were premature or indicated impatience cannot be regarded as unnatural or as indicating 
an intention on their (lart not to honour the promises of the Parliament. When the Labour 
party which is the most friendly to ns came into power, the Premier, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, declared in his message to India that no party in Groat Britain would be 
cowed by threats of force or by policies designed to bring the Government to a stand- 
still. He urged upon all the best friends of India to come nearer to Britain rather than 
to stand apart and get at the reason and goodwill of the British. 

I now pass on to another difficulty pointed out as one of the hindrances to the 
attainment of responsible Government, viz., the control of the defence. The difficulty is 
not one of our creation. It is the Government which is responsible for our present 
inability to take charge of the control of the defence of our country* It is only after the 
great war that the Government have professed any sympathy with the aspirations of 
Indians to enter the higher military ranks and their professions of sympathy have not yet 
been materially translated into practice. Even at the present moment, there is no evidence 
of any concern or desire on the part of Government to make this oouatry self-sufficient 
in the constitution and organisation of its defensive forces. The British Government 
is quite alive to the value of the resources of India in man-power for the army but has 
no wish to utilise Indian talent for the officering of the Indian army in the same or 
even in any appreciable measure. Reforms in the direction of Indianisation are an 
uphill task even in the civil services of the administration but they are far more so in 
the military services. Ho one, who is acquainted with the long delays of the Government 
of India and of the Imperial Government in arriving at a decision on proposals relating 
to the training of the people for defence, will wonder at the popular dissatisfaction there- 
by caused. The Report of the Territorial and Auxiliary Forces Committee was snbmited 
to the Government in the beginning of last year and the orders of the Secretary of State 
are still awaited. The establishment of an Indian Bandburst at an early date was recom- 
mended to the Government so far back as 1921. it was only in 1926 that the Government 
was prepared to take action even to the extent of appointing a committee to consider 
the subject. The Skeen Committee is said to have just concluded its labours and submitted 
its report to the Government of India. How many months or even years the Imperial 
Government will take to pass orders on the subject we cannot forecast. All the more 
important resolutions of the Assembly with regard to the Indianisation of the Army 
have either not been carried out yet, or been refused. Though the Air Force will play 
the most important role in future warfare its doors are closed against ns as in other 
important branches of the army. The scheme of a Royal Indian Navy Is in a process of 
slow embryonic development. 

The Real Reasons, 

While we cannot acquit the Government of blame for our past helplessness in the 
matter of defence, it is not difficult to nndersUnd the reasons for their unwillingness to 
embark on any considerable scheme of Indianisation. The Government cannot oom- 
Dletely get rid of the old notion that India must be kept by the sword not in the sense of 
teing i^ministered by a system of martial law, but in the sense that the maintenance of 
British Rule must in the last resort depend not upon the civil administrator bnt upon the 
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control of the army. Britain does not mind experiments in the sphere of civil administra- 
tion, so long as she keeps the army in her control. They feel they cannot afford to Indianise 
the army, because they do not feel sore what ite reactions will be on the maintenance of 
the British ascendancy or connection. It is this lack of faith in the loyalty of India to the 
British Empire that is really the underlying motive of the attitnde of the Government. 
There are other reasons also which have no little inflnenee npon the policy of the Imperial 
Government, though we cannot be expected to sympathise in or attach any weight to 
them. I may here quote an extract from Sir Valentine Gbirors book on * India \ It is 
observed by that fair-minded writer : 

** Though the' army department may wish now to approach it (question of Indianisa- 
tion) chiefly from the point of view of military efficiency, it has to reckon with the strong 
racial obiections of British officers to being placed in the position of ever having to take 
orders from Indian officers. Nor can one ignore the danger of personal friction between 
the British and the Indian officers with their very different outlook and social habits if 
they are made to rub shoulders in a common mess-room. But the feeling goes deeper and 
experienced British Officers, not unnaturally proud of the confidence and even personal 
affection of their native officers as well as their men, are found to declare that the English- 
man's prestige with the native troops themselves will be gone, if they are ever placed 
nnder other than British command. Indians whom education has trained to modern 
standards of self-respeot resent deeply such a stigma of racial inferiority." 

British statesmen have often acknowledged in the past and are now in the habit of 
proclaiming that they hold India as trustees for the people. Is it unreasonable to ask 
whether our self-constituted trustees have ever displayed any consciousness of an obliga- 
tion to hand over to the people the army which is being maintained at their expense or to 
train their **oeBtniB qus trusteut '* to officer and control their military establishment. 
The Government of India Act declares the policy of Parliament to be to provide for the 
increasing association of Indians in every branch of the Indian administration. This would 
certainly include the military as well as the civil branches of the administration. If the 
British Government as our trustees have made no attempt to prepare us for our responsi- 
bility for the defence of uur country, it is necessary in our interest and for the credit of 
our trustees that we should press them to declare and affirm explicitly the goal of their 
military policy in India and to frame a suitable scheme of Indianisation to enable us to 
reach the goal within a generation at least. 

Concluding Sir Sivaswamy said : 

Our Relations to other Parties. 

The public is often impatient at the existence of a number of parties in the country 
and believes that if they could all bo merged into one and unite their forces, it will be 
easier to attain the national goal. They are disposed to curse the party politicians and 
to attribute motives of personal glorification or aggrandizement to them. There are other 
countries also where new parties have been formed for the purpose of attracting notoriety 
to the leaders or gratifying their ambition of self-advancement^ While the multiplication 
of parties for such purposes deserves to be deprecated, the existence of vital differences 
of opinion in matters of principle cannot be ignor^. The suppression of such differences 
in the interests of artificial unity is iojurious to the honesty of public life. All artificial 
unity must share the inevitable fate of bunkam. While it is not possible for the 
Liberal party to sacrifice its convictions or merge itself in any party which differs in 
essential principles, we are prepared to co-operate with the members of other parties, 
wherever It is possible for us to do so on particular questions. It is in that spirit that Mr. 
Chintamani made gallant efforts in 1925 to bring about a coalition. The failure of his 
efforts was due to no fault of ours, it will be our duty and our policy to co-operate with 
any and every party in all questions where we can see eye to eye with them. 

The Work Before Us. 

The oriental has often been accused by Western nations of a tendency to fitful work. 
There is some truth in this charge. We have our fits of feverish Excitement and our fits 
of apathy and depression. One of the virtues we have to learn from Englishmen is that 
of dogg^ perseverance and steady work. Our energies are like our mountain streams, 
at times flowing in torrents but more (fften drying up. Our energies have to be dammed 
up and directed into a steady perennial stream flowing not over the rocky beds of non-oo- 
operation and indiscriminate obstruction, but over the fertile and promising Adds of con- 
structive constitutional work and social welfare that remain neglected. Another virtue 
we have to learn from the Englishman is what has been desoribed as the * committee 
sense. 1 will give you one illustration of the lack of it. When the enhancement of the 
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Mlt tax to make up the deficit in the budget came before the Aaeembl j| tome of at tog* 
getted a diitribntion of the burden under other headt alto, like income-tax and outtomt. 
We had an informal representative conference of the members of the Assemblj and, after 
an excited di^nssion for three hours daring which the Bombaj men would not hear of 
an addition to income-tax and the Calcutta men would not hear of an addition to the 
customs duties, we parted without arriving at any agreement and the enhancement 
proposed by the Government was carried. Let us resolve upon constructive work in the 
councils of the country and let cs rc ilise that with the increasing remission of provincial 
contributions more funds will be released for such work. In the field of education, co- 
operation and social reform, there is a vast field of useful work which demands our atten- 
tion and our energies : The Liberal party in particular has yet to learn the virtues of 
organisation, of self-sacrifice, personal, pecuniary or both, and of sustained work from 
day to day a^ from year to year. Let us not allow our souls to be palsied by despair 
but work with a courage which will quail before no obstacle and a sturdy optimism 
which will endure any reverse or disappointment and success is bound to crown our 
efforts for the welfare and progress of our fatherland. 


Proceedings and Resolutions. 

SECOND DAY--THE 28TH DECEMBER 1 926. 

I. — Murder of S. SHradhanand. 

The National Liberal Federation resumed its session on the next day 
the 28th December and proceeded with resolutions. The first resolution put 
from the chair and passed in silenoe* the audience staudiiigy recorded the 
sense of horror at the murder of Swami Shradhanand and the loss sustained 
by the country in the death of the great patriot} educationist and religious 
and social reformer. Another resolution similarly passed recorded the sense 
of regret at the death of Sir Krishna Gupta, N. M. Samarth, Rao Bahadur 
W. B. Dhoble and others. 

2. — Ind iane Abroad. 

The next resolution expressing the earnest hope that the Conference 
between the Delegates of the Government of India and South Africa might 
result in the repeal of the Colour Bar legislation and securing for the Indian 
settlers free and full citizenship rights and urging that Indians settled in 
any part of the Empire should be accorded the rightful position as equal 
suloects of the King was proposed by Mr. Venkatesh Narain Tewari. 
The mover after enumerating disabilities said that by these annual pro* 
tests they could at least show that they were not parties to the iniquities 
under which Indians abroad were suffering. 

Mr. V. N. Deshpande, in seconding, said the real cause of the 
trouble was that Britishers in the Colonies looked upon Indians m an 
inferior race. There could bo no bargaining for their natural rights. They 
must have them and hoped the Round Table Conference would be able to 
solve the question. 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 

44 
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3.— -Release of Bengal Detenues. 

Bao Bahadur Jayavant moved a resolution to the effect that the 
Liberal Federation strongly reiterates its protest against the continued deten- 
tion of many persons in Bengal under the Criminal Law Amendment Aot 
1925 and urges that they should be either set free or tried under ordinary 
criminal law. The Federation again urges the repeal of the said Act as well 
as of the Deportation regulations of 1818> 1819 and 1827. The mover said 
that since ^is iniquitous measure came on the statute book, the whole of 
India opposed it and urged for its repeal. The measure was a disgrace to 
India and should be repealed at once. The opposition to it had not died 
down as wrongly stated in the moral and material progress of India issued 
by the Home Department but would continue as long as they were there. 
He urged that the ifongal internees should either be set free or tried in law 
courts. 

Mr. Jatindranath Basu* in seconding the resolution, said that the British 
nation claimed to be the most advanced and democratic nation imbued with 
a high sense of justice with a most advanced system of administration, but 
looking at these legislative enactments it seemed that India instead of pro- 
gressing onwards was receding backwards. So many Bengalee youngmen to 
be kept interned without trial on the information of subordinate police 
officers was a disgrace to the British administration in India. If the British 
Government in India had given even small attention to public health and 
material interest of Bengal than they were giving to the revolutionary 
movement which was confined to a very small section of the population then 
there would have been no such movement at all. He hoped that the 
Government would show greater statesmanship by releasing the internees. 

Mr. Digbe, supporting tho resolution, said that every province in India 
felt keenly on the subiect. Belease of the Bengal internees would go a great 
way to pacify the political atmosphere of the country. 

The resolution was carried with acclamation. 

4. — Separation of Judiciary and Executive. 

The next resolution urging immediate and complete separation of judi- 
cial and executive functions and services moved by Mr. D. G. I^lvi. 
seconded by Babu Surendranath Varma and supported by Mr. V. M. Kelker of 
Nagpur was carried. 

5. — Hindu-Muslim Relations. 

The next resolution on Hindu-Muslim relations was moved by Sir 
Chimanlal SETALVAD. The resolution ran thus 

The National Liberal Federation^of India deplores the estrangement of Hindu- Mnslim 
relations, exhorts both communities to make earnest and sustained efforts to bring about 
better understanding and urges the Government to see that law is enforced with firmness 
and strict impartiality in all matters likely to engender communal friction.*’ 

Sir Chimanlal, in moving the resolution, said that it was a very important 
matter that all public men in all public institutions had to deal with and 
unless some method was devised to remove the present undesirable tension 
between the two great communities all their hopes of placing India in her 
proper position among the nations and of political advancement were doomed 
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tx> failure. The oountry divided as at pretent and the two oosunu&itiei full 
of distroat of^ each other could never expect to attain telfHJovemment* 
Already the Hindu'Muslim division had no doubt been very much exploited 
by the enemy of^ the country to keep them backf but it was at the same 
time DO use minimising its importance. The speaker then went on giving 
the causes that had led to the present undesirable state of things. He 
deplored the conspicuous absence of Mussalmans from their political gather* 
ings of Iate» both Liberal Federation and National Ciongress sessions. They 
had of late begun to regard that they must have their own separate political 
organisations and their interests to be separately guarded though in their 
organisations they do nothing diHerent. They make the same demands for 
political advancement of the country. What was behind this distrust of 
each other ? According to the speakeri the reasons that had engendered 
distrust were more political than religious and did not appear to be real. 
He declared that their Hindu leader, Mr. Gandhi, was primarily responsible 
for the present state of distrust. It was due to one of the mar^' Himalayan 
mistakes committed by the Mahatma that he chose to mix religion with 
politics. It was he who dragged in the Ehilafat poUticians and it was ha 
who encouraged Mahomedans to look to the affairs of other countries as 
matters more than their immediate interests as citizens of the Indian Empire. 
However, the fact remains that the interests of Mahomedans in India are 
Indian. They suffer under the same disabilities and their interests are 
absolutely identical. It behoved the leaders of the two communities to 
remove this feeling of distrust instead of emphasising the differences. He 
deplored the speech of Sir Abdur Rahim at Aligarh last year. Nothing is 
gained by emphasising the differences but real statesmanship lay in trying 
to bring both the communities together. He also deplored any utterances of 
Hindu leaders that might tend to irritate the feelings of Mahomedans in 
respect of Suddhi and Sangathan movements though, in the speaker's 
opinion, they were legitimate movements. Sir Chimanlal appealed for a 
common understanding by removing the apprehension of the Muslims being 
swamped in any political arrangement about the administration of the 
country by a give and take policy. 

Mr. 0. Y. CHINTAMANI, in seconding the resolution, made a feeling 
speech in the course of which he said it would be more than a platitude if 
he was to enlarge upon the information on the estrangement of relations 
between the two communities. Two years ago, the Unity Conference was held 
in Delhi on the initiative of the then President of the Congress and the late 
lamented Swami Shraddhanand and was attended by prominent representa- 
tives of all communities. That Conference lasted for nearly a week and 
amply dealt with the various points of disagreement. The Conference left 
out purely political questions of communal representation in public bodies 
and public services. The speaker was also going to leave out that aspect 
of the problem. The conclusions arrived at the Delhi Conference were 
reasonable and even the Liberal Federation had given its consent. It was 
a thousand pities that no success had attended those efforts, ^e pMition 
now was peculiar in Northern India, including Bengal. This question agitated 
more the public mind than music before the Mosque during the last year 
cr so. If the relations between the two communities to-day to all appear- 
ances were more unfortunate than they were in the recent past the ream 
for this situation is to be found in the manner in which the newfangled 
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demand of the Muslims to stop music before mosques at all times had been 
dealt with by those in authority. The resolution before the meeting urges 
the Government to see that law is enforced with firmness and strict impar* 
tiality in all matters which tended to communal friction. The clause he said 
had been in the resolution for good and suflBcient reasons. Calcutta delegates 
and those from U. P. would be able to testify that the attitude of adminis- 
trative authorities in dealing with such questions left a great deal to be 
desired. He then referred to the situation in the United Provinces and 
particulariy the Ramlila procession incident at Allahabad where the District 
Magistrate sought to enforce unprecedented restrictions upon the liberty of the 
Hindu community to take out the time-honoured procession. The District 
Magistrate gave out that he would not allow the procession to be taken out 
unless the Samlila Committee agreed to take out the procession at hours 
which would not conflict with prayers in any Mosques situated on public 
roads. When it was pointed that the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council had laid down that it was the civil right of the citizens to take out such 
processions subject only to the duty of the Magistrate to make such regulations 
as in his judgment were necessary for the preservation of public peace, the 
only reply forthcoming from the Magistrate was that Mussalmans were 
the most generous and that they did not object to music before all 
Mosques except two and that Hindus, on the other hand, were not prepared 
to make any concession to Mussalmans. 

Mr. Chintamani then referred to similar highhanded acts of the Magis- 
tracy at Aligarh and Etawa and asked if it was worthy of the Government 
which prided itself upon the establishment of British rule in this country 
and put forward as its main justification for its continued existence here 
as the dominant party that it was an impartial arbitrator to keep the peace 
between warring Hindus and Mahomedans to fail in such a deplorable manner 1 

The speaker then referred to the memorable speech of Lord Irwin at 
the Chelmsford Club which inspired them with noble thoughts and assured 
them that Government Ofiicers in circumstances of exceptional diflBculty 
tried their best and successfully to act with impartiality to prevent or to 
minimise disturbances. He did not balance the Viceroy for having spoken 
thus in his first year s regime, but since then attempts had been made to 
impress on His Excellency that he should no longer be content with what 
provincial Governments might tell him but that it was at least possible that 
there are some circumstances when the Viceroy should have made impar- 
tial and independent enquiries and tried to arrive at the truth. In this 
resolution the Government were asked to see that the law was strictly enforced 
with impartiality. He was personally of opinion that they were on strong 
grounds in making the accusation against some of the local Government 
officials. He next referred to the Rajeswari procession in Calcutta and 
opinqd that the order was so manifestly unfair that Hindu leaders who 
always kept aloof from affairs with all reluctance deemed it essential to 
protest against the Government. In the United Provinces he declared the 
Government were simply immovable. Hindus of Allahabad asked the local 
Government not to give an ex-parte judgment but to institute an enquiry 
and the reply was that no enquiry was wanted. In Delhi, Muslims were 
given permission to take out the sacrificial cow in procession on the Bakr-Id 
day in spite of the Hindus’ protest. Even Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru was con- 
strained to protest against such Government action. 
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Concluding, Mr. Chintamani aaid that the Liberal Party should oonsider 
it the first duty to do everything in their power so far as opportunities i^T6 
opened to them to remove misunderstandings between the two communities 
but it was also a complement of the same duty that they must not hesitate 
to tell the Government what they thought of its part in the affairs in the pMt* 
Mr. Mainkar supported the resolution in Marathi which was then carried* 


6.— Co-operative Organisation ani Army Indianiaation. 

The next resolution regarding the improvement of the condition of the 
people by measures of better organisation of the co-operative movement and 
free and universal education was moved by Mr. N. M. Joshi who emphasised 
the importance of the work among the masses. He was supported by 
Messrs. Partbasaratbi Iyengar, Dalip Mansingh and R. K. Satarkar. 

Pandit Hii*daynath Kunzru moved that the Government should make an 
explicit declaration defining the goal of British policy to l>e the making of 
India self-sufficient in the matter of defence within a reasonable short 
period and the Government should take effective steps towards the Indian!* 
sation of the Army. The establishment of an Indian Sandhurst and reduction 
of military expenditure were points emphasised by the mover. He was 
supported by Messrs. J. N. Basu and M. B. Marathe. 

Both the resolutions were passed and the Federation adjourned till 
next day. 


THIRD DAY—THB 29TH DECBMBER 1 926. 

The third day s session of the National Liberal Federation of India was 
resumed at 1-30 in the afternoon. 


7. — C. P. Land Revenue Enhancement* 


Rao Bahadur K. V. Brahma moved an emphatic protest against the 
Central Provinces Government in giving effect to the enhancem^t of land 
revenue assessment in some talukas against the opinion of the Berar Legis* 
lative Committee and even without the Government of India s sanction to 
the principles of the assessment as required by the Joint Select Coinmittee 

of the two Houses of Parliament and recommending that the collection 
should be suspended till the necessary legislation was passed with the 
approval of the Berar people. The mover urged that taxation should nj^ 
be based on what was just. He urged that the Government of India should 
discharge its trust by taking the people of Berar into confidence lu fixing the 


principles of assessment. . .. 

Bahadur Mah^janii in seconding* wid that Berar wae in a ^ouliar 
porition being neither British nor in the Nizam’s Dominions. It h^ no 
legislative Council ol its own and was helpless. In support of the resolnbon, 
be pointed out that agricultural indebtedness in Berar was morming npuUy 
and it was impossible for agriculturists to boar the burden of the ennanoea 

*”"*Eao'*Bohadur Ehate, Messrs. Namdeo Rao, Patil and other* supported 
the resolulaon which was carried. 
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8. — Propaganda Work. 

The next resolution emphasising the urgent necessity of educating the 
electorate and calling upon the Liberal Associations to take up the work of 
organisation was moved by Bao Bahadur Kale of Satara and seconded by 
Messrs. Oadre, Deshpande. Altekar and M. B. Marathe from Belgaum and 
was carried. The two last named speakers made eloquent appeal for funds 
for propaganda and it was announced amidst cheers that Mr. Yenkatesh S. 
Mudholkar of Akola who professed Swarajist faith so long had joined the 
Liberal League and had contributed fis. 101 towards its propaganda funds. 

9 . I n d i a n i 8 a t i o n of the Servicea. 

Bao Bahadur Mahajani then moved : 

** The National Liberal Federation is of opinion, (1) that there should be rapid India- 
nisation of all superior civil services ; (2) that principles and conditions of recruitment 
for all such services should vest in the Government of India ; (3) that actual recruitment 
should be made by an Independent statutory body like the Civil Service Commissioners 
in England, and (4) that direct recruitment should be by means of examination and not 
of nomination by Government.’* 

In moving the above resolution Bao Bahadur Mahajani said that com- 
munal representation was detrimental to public interests and that recruitment 
to higher services should be made by holding competitive examinations and 
not by Government nomination. 

Bao Bahadur Dr. C. B. Bama Bao of Bangalore* in seconding the resolu- 
tion* narrated his experience in the medical service regarding the disabilities 
of Indians and the injustice they suffer from. 

The resolution was supported by Mr. S. G. Vaze and carried. 

10. — Revision of the Indian Constitution. 

Sir Moropant Joshi next moved : — 

“ The Federation reiteratfs its conviction of the necessity of revision of the present 
constitution of the Central and Provincial Governments on the following lines 

1. India should be accorded the same status as the Dominions. 

2. Except in respect of foreign and political affairs and of the defence of the country 
for a transitory period, the Secretary of State in relation to the Government of India 
should occupy a position analogous to that of the Secretary of State for Colonies in re- 
lation to Dominions. 

8. The Council of the Secretary of State for India should be abolished. 

4. The superintendence, direction and control of revenues and administration of 
British India should be vested in Hie Excelleney the Governor-General in Council. 

6. While for the transitory period His Excellency the Governor-General should 
remain responsible to His Majesty’s Government and British Parliament for the foreign 
and political relations of the Government of India and for the defence ef the country, 
His Excellency the Governor-General in Council should be responsible to the Legislative 
Assembly in the whole sphere of internal civil administration. 

6. Provincial Governments should be responsible to the respective Legislative Coun- 
cils and Governors should bo constitutional Governors. 

7. Indians should be trained for and freely admitted to all arms of defence and such 
financial provision sbonld be made for their training as the Legislative Assembly may 
decide. 

5. The Legislative Assembly and Legislative Councils should be wholly elected 
bodies with due provision for the protection of the rights of important minorities.” 

Sir Moropant JOSHI, in moving tbs resolution, said that the general 
principles which had been found capable of being worked properly had been 
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imt as a basis of recommendation to the Gtovernmeot. Now that the Stato* 
tory Commission was coming to India later t|ian it ought to have come and 
after six years of vain regrets and methods found unworkable* they had 
come back to their old principles. He was proud to belong to the Liberal 
Party which kept its mentd attitude undisturbed* though the whole country 
WM pr^tioally upset. Though they did not claim credit for inspiring others 
with liberal methods, they kept up an ideal to which everbody now found 
it necessary to conform. That was why they valued Liberalism. From Ae 
very beginning they asked for Dominion Status. Those who did not agree 
with them reviled them for not asking for Swaraj. The speaker wanted to 
nail the lie to the counter. The Liberals expressed joy when the Reforms 
were introduced for complete acceptance by the Government of the country 
of the change from autocracy to democracy and admission of the principle. 
They declared even then that that was not enough. From the beginning the 
Congress and the Liberal leaders had this idea of Dominion Status and 
nothing else. Daring the last six years of experimert'i, the Liberal Party 
had done eminent service which would be remembered and had been telling 
the Government that the Reforms conceded were not enough. They 
agreed to work them in the spirit in which they were given and proved 
themselves fit to work them. After the working had shown that the Reforms 
given would not meet their aspirations and would not be for good Govern* 
ment which it should be, they had shown that it was not what Indians wanted. 
He reminded the critics that the value of Liberalism lay in the manner in 
which the banner was kept flying and the mental equilibrium kept intact. 
Lord Birkenhead’s speech had borne him out that unless there was response 
and co-operation, no advancement was possible. That was the dictum of the 
rulers in spite of threats. Thus the condition was such that they were not in 
a position to wrest the power from the rulers, but only by a spirit of co- 
operation should they succeed. There were signs on the horizon that Lord 
Birkenhead was taking a favourable view of the matter. Everybody now felt 
that the Liberal methods were right. The Council elections had also demons- 
trated that responsivism was uphold by the intelligentsia of the country. 

Coming to the National Demand, he said it was no other than the 
Dominion Self Government put forward by the Legislative Assembly. If 
there was unanimity, the goal would be achieved soon. 

Mr. C. Y. CHINTAMANI, in seconding the resolution, said that 
the present constitution could be only worked with such difficulty and 
constant friction that neither eflScient administration nor contentment of the 
people could be secured by continuing it with all its defects. There being 
nothing sacrosanct in a date, he urged there should be no reluctance on the 
part of the British Parliament or the British public to undertake at an earlier 
date the examination of the defects revealed by the working of this system. 
It is first of all asked in the resolution that India should be accorded Domi- 
nion Status on the lines recently laid down by the Imperial Conference as a 
result of which statesmen like General Hertzog who had previously stood up 
for separation from British Empire went back to South Africa and told his 
fellow Boers that they need no longer be dissatisfied with their position within 
the British Empire. The position of India had been dismissed summarily. 
It was stated there that the Conference recognised India as the most import- 
ant part of the Empire. According to the Government of India Act 1919* 
At present the Government of Ind^ lays down that the superintendence 
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ftnd ooDtrol of the revenue and the administration of British India shall have 
been in the hands of the Secretaiy of State for India in Counoil.” We are 
not satisfied with that position. We want that the controlling authority 
should be the Gk)vemment of India in India and not the distant Secretary 
of State, ignorant and irresponsible to the people of India : but in view of 
the conditions that exist, conditions for which we are not primarily responsible 
in view of the circumstances that we are not ready at the present moment and 
cannot be prepared for the military defence of the country, and in view of 
the complicating fact of the position of Indian States in India, we make the 
reservation that for the transitory period in respect of the foreign and poli- 
tical affairs and the defence of the country the Oovernor-General shall retain 
his responsibility to His Majesty’s Government and to the British Parliament. 
Dyarchy that exists in the provincial Governments has compelled provincial 
Governments to be divided into two heads, reserved and transferred. 
We make no such recommendation with regard to the constitution of 
the Central Government. We only say that the Governor should remain 
responsible to the Secretary of State for the administration of foreign, 
political and military for a transitory period. That the present position 
in the Central Government is highly unsatisfactory was admitted in 
anticipation by the distinguished authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report and it has been admitted, it may be indirectly and by implications 
but still admitted substantially and without doubt, by no less a responsible 
mao than Lord Irwin in his speech at Calcutta. His Excellency observed the 
sovereign defect of this constitution. Things should be as they are and from 
what we have known of the high character and the just-mindedness of Lord 
Irwin, I trust we may hope that if only our representatives in the Legislative 
Assembly give a good account of themselves, we shall find in His Excellency 
a warm friend and adherent. As regards Provincial Governments it is neces- 
sary in the interests of good adnainistration for the uplift of the people that 
the present constitution of Provincial Governments should be amended with- 
out avoidable delay and no part of the scheme with regard to the province is 
more urgently needed than such a transformation of the position of the 
Governor as to make him a constitutional Governor and not an arbitary being 
that he at present is. This is the feature viz., the irresponsibility of the 
Governor of the revision, and that alone can be described as an outward revi- 
sion which will place the Governor in the same position in which Governors 
are in the Dominions. 

In the last clause of the resolution we have urged that the Legislative 
Assembly and the Legislative Councils should be wholly elected bodies. One 
need not labour the proposition that responsible Government is utterly incom- 
patible mtix the existence in the legislatures of members whose only consti- 
tuency is the Government House. If you want the Governors to be respon- 
sible to legislatures, you must have nothing less than that those legisla- 
tures should be representative of the country and should not be constituted 
so as to enable the Government always or frequently to hold the key so as to 
be in a position to determine the result of divisions. For such reasons, it is 
essential that the legislature should consist entirely of elected members. 

The question of the rights of important minorities is a matter which has 
received great consideration in the past and wiU need equal consideration in 
the future, 

concluding, he appealed to the Liberals to bear in mind that the 
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growth of the Hindu Muslim disagreements was being put forward as an 
almost invincible argument againt action at an earlier date in the desired 
direction. This being so» their efforts to minimise disagreements and promote 
good understanding and mutual confidence should be in proportion to the 
keenness of their desire to win self-Oovernment at an early date. 

The resolution being further supported by Messrs. O. K. Gadgil and 
others was passed unanimously. 

Sir Moropant Joshi then proposed a vote of thanks to the Reception 
Committee and the President for having f;iven them a wise guidance. 

President’s Concluding Speech. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar, in reply* said that he was anxious about 
the success of the Federation. The Conference hiid been a success owing to 
the efforts of Rao Bahadur K. O. Damle. He thanked the volunteers for 
their arduous work. He was depressed by the unpopularity of the party* 
but it was his joyful experience that there was much enthusiasm among the 
Liberals in Akola. He had no doubt about the future of the party. It 
stood for commonsense and constructive work. If the country returned to 
wisdom* it was due to the activities of the Liberals. He had great admi- 
ration for the Maharashtra community for steadfast work. They bad the 
virtue of perseverenoe. The Mahratta led the movement against the Mughals 
and the same spirit would be required to fight for Swarai. He said that Rao 
Bahadur Kale had impressed on them the necessity of educating the electo- 
rate. He hoped that Maharashtra would set an example to other provinces. 
Public spirit and wealth did not go together. Given the necessary seal and 
enthusiasm* the public could be persuaded to their point of view. Want 
of success of the party was due to the failure to carry their work to the 
country. Propaganda work in all directions was* therefore* necessary. 

This concluded the President’s speech and the Federation was declared 
closed and the President was profusely garlanded amidst cheers. 
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SPECIAL SESSION OF THE 


All-India Hindu Mahasabha 

‘ GAUH ATI--THE 28TH DECEMBER 1926. 

The special session of the AlMndia Hindu Mahasabha sat on the 28th 
December in the evening in the Congress Pandal after the Congress had con- 
cluded its sessions. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya took the chair. The 
whole of the big Pandal was packed to its fullest capacity. A large 
number of village and hill-folk were present. The proceedings began with 
the Bande Mataram ” song.” 

C h a i r m a n ^ 8 Speech. 

Mr. Hem Chandra GOSWAMI, Chairman, Beception Committee in 
welcoming the delegates said : — 

I consider it a proud privilege to accord a hearty welcome to the great 
leaders of thought in the Indian Empire to this ancient city of Pragjotishpur 
of hallowed memory standing on the ruins of an ancient civilization, as an- 
cient as the rocks you see around you. Although we have lost our indepen- 
dence only a hundred years ago, judging from our present state you can 
very well cry in astonishment * oh, how fallen, how changed Our members 
are so few, being decimated every year by Malaria, Kalazar and other 
epidemic diseases and our resources so splendid having no trade, no com- 
merce, no industry to depend upon that. We really do not know how to 
give you a suitable reception. Wo are quite alive to our short-coming of 
not being able to look after your personal comforts as wo wished in the heart 
of our hearts, but, 1 assure you on behalf of the Beception Committee, that 
we have spared no pains to do our little best in the country. With these 
words 1 invito you gentlemen to deliberate on the future welfare of the 
Hindus as a nation. Wo have now arrived at such a initial moment in our 
national life that if you fail to put our heads together and devise the best 
means possible to consolidate tne Hindus of different provinces and formulate 
plans for a concerted action we are sure to perish at a no distant time. It 
will scarcely lead India in the path of progress if we devote our whole 
energy for its political salvation leaving aside all other activities to take 
care of themselves. The Hindus have now well high forgotten their noble 
tradition and the true mission of life. If we intend to live as a nation, as 
a progressive and vigorous nation, wo must all combine casting aside all our 
petty pi'ovincial differences. Though the highest aim of Hinduism is the 
unification of all the diversities and to see unity in the midst of diversities, 
by the irony of fate wo have acquired the knack of creating differences where 
there are none. 

“ Gentlemen, I now invite your attention to the following points (1) It 
is high time that we should organise a solid religious association for the 
whole of India having its branches in different provinces to advance the 
cases of Hindus and Hinduism. (2) Hinduism is said to be not a prose- 
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lytising religion but in Assam the conversions of Animestio people ie going on 
almost every day before our very nose. We should try our best to convert 
these people to our faith with the help of the religious heads. (3) We should 
try to uplift the depressed classes of India. (4) Hindu boys and girls should 
be taught physical culture so that they may defend themselves against their 
enemy. (5) To establish interprovincial communications we should have a 
weekly paper in Hindi to propagate these ideas amongst the masses of the 
Hindus ; this will also facilitate the spreading of the knowledge of Hindi 
among them. 

Gentlemeiit the Hoii^ble President, Pandit Madaii Mohan Malaviya 
has already done yeomei/s service to the Hindu nation by his earnest endea* 
vours to bring together the diverging forcoa working iii the Hindu society. 
I mention with great pleasure the nume of our illustrious countryman Lala 
Lajpat Rai, Dr. Moonjie and Swami Satyananda and numerous others who 
are working in the same field. It is most gratifying to tb^i Hindu mission 
under the guidance of Swamis Satyananda, Nagisan.anda and Kumar Bimalendu 
Rai and others who have already reclaimed over 500 families in the Garo Hills, 
Khasi Hills and Assam Valley. You know Babu Piyush Kanti Gbose of the 
* Amrita Bazar Patrika ^ to whose untiring zeal the Saminilani owes its origin 
is also a very powerful advocate of its cause. 1 am sure, there are many 
Vierso ns in different provinces who would help our cause. Our duty is to 
find out these persons and allot to thorn the proper share of their work. To 
organise such an association you could not have solectod a bettor place than 
this. We sat hero under the feet of our mother Kamakhaya by whose grace 
we expect to attain our noble object. 1 welcome you gontloraon roost cordiallyi 
the roombors of the Hindu Maiia Saroroilaiii and delegates to Pandu over 
the mighty problem of the Hindu nation and find out their satisfactory 
solutions. 

“ You must have been shocked at the cruel nows of the tragic end of 
the great Hindu leader Swami Sradhananda brought about by a Moslem 
assassin. Though wo all deplore this dastardly murder wo must remember 
that this and such acts i/istoad of damping our spirit should put us in mettle 
and goad us to more concerted work. 

Pt. Malaviya’e Addrees. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya then came to the rostrum and delivered 
his extempore speech. Ho said that the great assembly mot under a great 
shadow of grief for the death ef Swami Shradharianda, the greatest worker of 

the Hindu cause. . , . 

Giving a brief history of the Swami s life Pt. Malaviya said that the 
Swami bad sacrificed his all for the establishment of the Qurukula for the 
training of young men in national and social service. Ho had also courted 
imprisonment for the political struggle of the country. 

Continuing Pt. Malaviya said, “ Swami Shradharianda was the pionoor 
of the Suddhi movement. It was he who really felt a^ut the desire of th^e 
Hindus who had once forsaken their religion and he inaugurated the Suddhi 
movement. Tip to the last day of his life he thought for Suddhi. and 
Sangathan. But he was murdered by a cowardly assassin in his 
(shame, shame). The Swami was the martyr of the Hindu cause fust M ^ru 
Teg Bahadur was the martyr of the Sikh, Beoauso the Swami is dead the 
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Hindus should work out his work*-Suddhi and Sangaihan. The Swami noTor 
did wrong. Mussalmans oonvert people of other faiths to their own religion 
everyday. It is, therefore, not improper for thi Hindus to do Suddhi 
work. I would like to emphasise that in his Suddhi and Sangathan work 
the Swami never followed the path of wrong. If the Muss^mans stop 
their Tabliq I would like to see the Hindus also give up their Suddhi. A 
resolution will be placed before you to fix a day for the Hindus all over 
the world to mourn over the death of the great man and pray for the 
peace of bis soul. A proposal will also be made before you to start a 
memorial fund to commemorate the Swami’s death. I hope you will 
accept the resolution and work up to it. Swami Shradhananda was a Congress 
worker and he never lagged behind in the fight for political freedom of 
the country. Following the ideal of the Swami every Hindu and Mussalman 
should take a solemn vow not to do any such act as may promote communal 
tension, either by writing or by speaking. 

Every Hindu knows that to create knowledge and the love of God 
the Hindu religion is a precious one. But it is very much regrettable that 
the Hindus have been losing their faith in the magnanimity of their religion. 
I think that every Hindu should help the Hindu Sabha by deed, word and 
thought. Arrangements should be made in every village for holding small 
religious congregation where the people of the village can go and attend the 
congregational prayer. In this way we can bring more life into the Hindu 
race by instituting the religious feeling in their mind. 

** I have travelled from the Himalayas to Kumarika on the one side 
and from Karachi to Dibrugarh on the other, but sincerely speaking I have 
never seen the like of a simple and sincere people as the Assamese. Mis- 
sionaries have been converting hundreds of Hindus of the Oaro, Ehasi and 
other hills. It is high time that the Hindus should keep those Hill tribes 
into their faith. 

The opium consumption is a very pernicious custom in Assam. Prea- 
chings should be done by all to give up that bad and ruinous custom. If 
you can put a stop to this I shall deem my visit to Assam successful. I am 
really glad to meet Swami Gurumaru, the most influential religious preceptor. 
I hope you will do missionary work throughout Assam with Swami Gurumaru 
as your leader. You should try to start one Hindu Sabha and Eatha Sabha 
in every village and if you can do this, you will save the dying Hindu race 
from ruin. 

In conclusion Ft. Malaviya said : — It is high time also to eradicate 
the evils that have been sapping the life blood of the Hindus. We should 
stop early marriages, guard the helpless widows and the religious temples 
and take up cow protection work.” 


Resolutions. 

^ The^ following resolutions were taken up for discussion at the second 
day’s sitting of the Sabha on the 29tb December, excepting resolution No. 1 
which was disposed of on the 1st day. All the resolutions were passed 
unanimously. 

1 .*->L ate Swami Shraddhananda. 

•* The Mahasabfaa expienes its abhorrence of the cowardly, cold-blooded and treaeher- 
OQB ninrder by a Mnsialnian fanatic of the brave and noble patriot and an hcnonrale 
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leader of the Hioda commanity, Swami Shraddbanendeji, who bad oonaeoratod hla Ufa to 
the eereiee of the motherland in general and of the Hindu cornmunitj in particular when 
he wa§ lying in siokbed after an attack of aeriong illnese. While mourning the great loae 
canaed by the death of the Swamiji, the Mahaaabha recalla with pride that he beoame a 
victim to the pistol of the assassin for no other reason than his honourable devotion to and 
dauntless courage in carrying on the sacred work of Suddhi and Sangathan which he 
carried on with scrupulous fairness. The Mahasabha offers its deep sympathy to sons and 
other relatives of the deceased in their sad bereavement. Th<? Mahasabha calls upon every 
Hindu, wherever be or she may be, to show his or her grateful reverence for the Swamiji 
by offering Tilanjali and prayers for him on Sunday the 9th January 1927.'* 

.2.— Swami Shraddhanand M a ro o r i a 1. 

“ The Mahasabha further resolves to raise a permanent endowment fund of Rs. 6 lakhs 
to be known as ** Swami Shraddhanand memorial " with a view to carry on the work 
of Suddhi and Sangathan and hereby calls upnn ever V Hindu, high and humble, to con- 
tribute his quota to the fund and to send the amount to the Manager, Punjab National 
Bank, at Delhi nr at any other branch of it. The Sabha also requests <’rery Hindu orga- 
nisation to collect and remit contributions to this fund to the said ounk at Delhi or to 
any other branch of it and to intimate the fact to the B(*crctary, Hiuaa Mahasabha, Delhi. 


3 .—A n Appeal to Hindus* 

The Mahasabha invites the attention of Hindus all over the country to the second 
object of the Sabha, namely the promotion of goodwill and friendly relations between 
Hindus and the followers of other faiths In this country and it appeals to them that while 
they should firmly promote by all legitimate and honourable means the objeoti of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, namely to organise and educate their co-rcligionists, to protect and 
promote their religious, cultural, social and, where necessary, political interests or to 
refrain from doing anything which may be reasonably calculaU^l to ret ird the growth of 
an united Indian nation or to give any reasonable ground for complaint to members of other 
communities inhabiting this country. 

4 Btuakhali Satyagraha. 

“ This Mahasabha expresses its sympathy with the suffering of the Hatyagrahis of 
Patuakhali who have been sent to jail for asserting in a peaceful manner their right of 
taking out processions with mnsic on a public street. The Mahasabha trusts that the 
Hindus of other parts of India will lend every legit imate support to their brethren of 
Patuakhali to enable them to continue their Satyagraha until their right is fully vindica- 
ted and recognised. 

6.-Hindu Hill Tribes. 

“ The Mahasabha draws the attention of the Hindu community to conversions of 
Hindu hill tribes to other faiths which has been going on on a large scale in Assam, Bihar, 
Chota Nagpur and other places as well as among Hindus of East Bengal resulting in 
deplorable decline of the Hindu population in the said areas. 

This Mahasabha appeals to Hindus to take a lesson from well-organised missionary 
efforts of Christians and Mossalmans and to organise and strengthen Hindu missions to 
cheek the tide of these conversions and to promote religious, social and economic advance- 
ment of Hindus in those places. 

7 O rganisation of Hindu Sabha in Asaam. 

** Resolved that steps be taken to organise Hindu sabhas in every district and sub* 
division of Assam to carry out the objects of the Hindu Mahasabha. 

8.-Sp«cial Saaaion at Haidwar. 

‘‘ Bewlved that a special icsaion of the Hindu Mahaiabha be organised lo be held at 
Hardwar for pnrposes of propaganda during the ooming Kumbha fair and an attempt ba 
made to enlist the oo-opsratlon of energetic and selMaa sadbns and sanyasit to carry on 
the work of the Hahasabha throngboat India.” 



THIRTEENTH SESSION OF THE 


AIl-1 ndia Christian Conference 

MADRAS— THE 28TH DECEMBER J926. 

Tho 13th All-India Conference of the Indian Christians commenced its 
sitting on December 28th in the Wesley College Hall, Madras under the 
presidency of Rai A. C. Mukerjee Bahadur. There was a large gathering of 
Indian Christians present including tho Hon’ble Mr. Justice Devadosa and 
Mrs. Devadosst the Hon’ble Dewan Bahadur R. N. Arokiasami Mudaliar, 
Mr. Arokiasami Mudaliar of Pondicheri, Dr. Asirvada Nadar, Prof. S, E, 
Ranganadham, Messrs. V. Chakkarai, P. Chenchiah. R. N. Dariapal Mudaliar, 
K. W. Rama Rao, Balasingam Satya Nadar, J. E. Ilonsman, J. J. Hensman 
and Sivaaubramaniam of BaTigalore. 


Welcome Address. 

Dr. Asirvada Nadar, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcomed 
the gathering. In the course of his speech he said : — 

“As you are all aware, the Montford Reforms are given to us from the 
year 1920. and from the beginning of their introduction an unhealthy communal 
feeling was aroused among the people resulting in communal hatred chiefly 
between Brahmins and non-Brahmin Hindus and sapped the national unity 
and strength. Our community has not actively joined any party and there 
has never been any fracas between Christians and non-Christians which, I 
think, is due to tho fluid of peace and harmony running in tho veins of 
Christians — our heritage. This year a healthy independent party — moderate 
nationalists — has come into existence and every one has great expectations 
from the party. Under the present reforms our community is given only 
five seats in the local Legislative Council, for the whole province which is 
divided into five groups for this purpose. Of these electorates one is mostly 
a Catholic, another is a Protestant and in the rest the number of Catholics is 
predominating. If therefore our Catholic brethren do not have forbearance 
and equity there will be returned in every election one Protestant and four 
Catholics. But it is gratifying to note that this year in the Tinnevelly and 
Ramnad group our Catholic brethren have shown the above virtues and 
returned Mr. Daniel Thomas, a Protestant. To avoid this unpleasant ine- 
quality between the two sections a compact was made in tho year 1920, 
but to our misfortune it was short-lived. In the tenth Conference which 
was held in Bangalore a resolution was passed urging the Indian Christian 
Associations in the Madras Presidency to take early steps for rectifying the 
causes which are likely to lead to a very unhealthy growth of sectarian 
feelings in the community itself, and the Conference appointed a Committee 
for'the purpose But I am sorry to say tbairthough three meetings were con- 
vened our Catholic friends did not respond to our invitations^ Last year 
t^ Indian Christian Association of Madras corresponded with the Catholic 
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ABBOciation requesting them to come to some amicable settlement with 
regard^ to elections recently held in the presidency and alter their delibera* 
tions in Tanjore last December they wrote to say that any resolution passed * 
by that body concerning elections would not bo binding on their electorates. 
This year a Protestant gentleman came forward as a candidate for the 
Central groupi that isi Madrasi and after a few monthsi through some mysti* 
cal power ho suddenly dropped the idea. Apart from my desire to have 
equitable advantage alternately for each section of our community I wish 
to avoid the unnocessry waste of money which our community can ill afford» 
and other unpleasant consequences of a heated oloctioin by establishing a 
compact between the two denomination and unanimously nominating three 
Protestants and two Catholics in one term aud two Protestants aud three 
Catholics in the second and so on till wo are given at least six seats when 
wo can have an equal number of seats if we should possess the same virtues 
of equity ai;d forbearaMco. This act of ours will not only set ar. example to 
others but will also draw admiration from them. In this '< »ipoct this time 
both the Congress and Justice Parties in the Madras City maintained 
regular discipline among their respective partymon. No more than four 
candidates in each party contested the seats. Instead of their taking a lesson 
from us we have to take one from them. Having had a bit of experience 
now, 1 hope, wo shall do bettor when further instalments of Reforms arc 
given to us after 1929. If no mutual agreement bo possible at all wo shall 
have no other alternative than to move the Govornmont to grant us permis* 
siori to contest in the general election with reservation of seats in five or six 
major groups or centres instead of communal electorates. This system has 
no doubt some difficulty of ad]Ustmont of the Christian voters but 1 do 
not think it is an impossibility. 

“ Our share in the political life of the country has not hitherto been 
very active. Apparently wo have carried out to the very letter the teaching 
of our master “ Take therefore no thought for the morrow, for the morrow 
shall take thought for the things of itself ”. It is comforting to rov)ort that 
there have been no Hiiidu-Muslim differences in our lh*oviiico but on the 
otber hand both the great communities move very friendly. The loaders 
deserve praise and wo trust that other Provinces whore tho unhealthy 
differences exist would follow their splendid example. It is a matter for 
regret that in their natioirbuildiiig efforts tho other communities seem to 
consider our community as a negligible factor. I should think that the fault 
is not on their part but our own. Our early moral .and religious training, 
our tenets, our private and public probity and tho fact that we occupy a 
middle station botwoen tho western people who have influenced our life and 
faith, and the eastern to whom we belong by reason of our birth and 
upbringiijg, and are therefore in a specially advantageous position for recon- 
ciling and co-operating tho conflicting ideals of tho two sections and inter- 
preting tho one to the other, all stand in our favour to servo in a Ministry 
of friendship and reconciliation. I should like therefore that wo enter into 
tho national regeneration of the country and bo a guiding principle from its 
infancy. If we do not loin the rank now but sit quiet with folded arms* 
when tho Ashes and loaves are distributed wo shall have no claim. As ?»ur 
Lord has said, “ Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your father which is in heaven.” We shall illumine 
the country and be also tho Ambassadors of peace and good will. 
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the eveDiDg of the 18th instant some of us ventured to present an 
address oouohed in terms of Christian fellowship and a copy of the English 
^ible to Sriman Srinivasa Iyengar on the eve of his departure to Assam as 
President-elect of the Indian National Congress^ fully realising that in the 
enormous task he has undertaken, his responsibilities are great and that he 
is in need of sound wisdom from the one who is all wise, all powerful, and the 
creator of the universe, visible and invisible and according to our faith, ex- 
perience and knowledge that such a being is no other than the true Ocd we 
are worshipping and praying to that he may direct him in all his delibera- 
tions and place him under the guiding principles of the book. 


The Problems of Community. 

Some of the problems confronting us are the Indian Church Measure, the 
remarkable Union Movement of the South India United Church and the 
South African Indian problem. But as these are in worthier hands we need 
not go into their details. As for the South African question we receive 
daily re-assuranos from the press of an early happy settlement by the Bound 
Table Conference. Our economic and un-employment question is so serious 
that it must be left in abler hands to be grappled with. But I may be 
permitted to touch upon one aspect of this question as affecting our commu- 
nity. Most of our young men after their University career prefer entering 
the services to walks of life. Some at least should, I think, take to agriculture 
trade or other industries, in the prosecution of which their education would 
no doubt be a great help, and they would then be a source of improving 
the material prosperity of the community. I should also touch upon one 
of the disabilities which the so-called self-supporting churches in South 
India are labouring under. For some reason or other as a post-war re- 
trenchment, or to extend missionary labours in other unexplored fields or to 
internal dissensions at home duo to higher criticisms and consequent shortage 
of funds there, almost all missionary societies have made considerable cuts 
in their monetary support towards missionary work in India and the worst 
sufferer therefrom is the Church Missionary Society in Madras. The step 
taken by the Parent Society is somewhat premature and the stoppage of support 
except that of a few special gifts from endowments for purely evangelistic 
work among the non-Christian tells much upon our ordinary work. The con- 
gregations here were either not prepared or are too poor to cope with this un- 
expected responsibility which they have been taxed even beyond their capa- 
city. We cannot make retrenchments without seriously affecting the eflBciency 
and sphere of work. Another hardship which our members are experiencing 
from the authorities of Christian Colleges and Schools is the forced retire- 
ment of several experienced and able teachers who have spent almost their 
lifetime as teachers as soon as they attain their 55th year of age even though 
they are quite healthy, efficient and fit physically and mentally. For a minor 
community like ours to come forward or at least to maintain its own position, 
backing up from influential quarters from outside and push on the part of 
our members are required. I am sorry to say that we do not possess these 
advantages to any appreciable degree. But it is comforting to know that 
when our men and women enter into any walk of life they by their tact, 
manners, private and public character, gain the approbation and confidence 
of their employers and the public. These qualities coupled with other special 
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advantages which our oommunity possesses shouldi I thinki enoouraga them 
to take part in all public activities. 


Mr. R. N. Mudaliar’s Spbboh. 

Welcome address over, Mr. Balasingam Satya Nadar read the messages 
of sympathy and then requested the Hon’ble Dewan Bahadur Arokiasami 
Mudaliar to address the gathering. 

In responding to the request, the Hon*ble Mr. Arokiasami Mudaliar 
said he was glad to be present at the Conference and to give public testimony 
to his conviction that for the uplift of the Indian Christian community in 
the Southern Presidency and elsewhere, it was absolutely necessary that all 
Indian Christian denominations should join forces and work together on a 
common platform. (Applause.) So far he was aware, it had not been 
the case. He did not propose at that meeting to start an a^jalysis of the 
reasons that had operated against that desirable union. Put he was sura 
of this, that possibly certain sections of the Indian Chrisiian oommunity had 
been scared away by the belief that that was more or less a set of religious 
convention in which they were afraid of taking part. If the objects of this 
Conference were widely known and if it was divided into different sections 
— political, social and so forth, it would not bo found impossible to secure 
the hearty co-operation of all sections of the Indian Christian oommunity in 
matters affecting their welfare. They were all aware — and the speech of 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee made it plain— that there were 
many matters in which they had to work in common. For one thing, the 
Government treated all sections of the Christian community as one urnt for 
political purposes, and if only for political purposes, it was necessary that 
they should unite and work together on a oommoii platform. Besides, there 
were social questions as, for instance, the uplift of the depressed classes. 
They were aware that among the Christian communities there was a large 
section of the so-called depressed classes and the problem of their elev^ion 
must occupy the attention of the whole community and particularly a Coir 
ference of this character. It might be possible to secure the co-operation of 
various denominations if the Conference divided itself, as the Indian 
National Congress had done, into various sections. , o .. 1. ^ i. 

The question of a pact between Roman Catholics and Protestants among 
Indian Christians was a difficult one. It was attempted once before and it 
failed. He was not sanguine that it would be possible to establish a convention 
of the sort which the Chairman of the Reception Committee was referring to. 
The fact that certain communities wore in a majority in certain electorates 
must tell on the ultimate results and there were associations of Roman 
Catholics or Protestants who could give a lead. Kveii 

to create aeBooiatione. which could ““‘‘•oritatively settle the candrfetM wd 
raforoe its mandates, he wae not sure they would at all bo near the wtatiOD 
of the problem of arriving at a pact. But bo was not without hoi^ It 
would depend on the work which the workers of the associations would be 

able to put forth. * \ •a 

Speaking on the oommuual electorates, the speaker sud 
One other point has boon referred to by the CJtoirman of the Boooption 
Committee, the question of communal oloctoratte. Bvon " * 
duel. I am prepared to exprese here my strong oonriotion that we of the 
community hare lost tremendously by the Oregon of these Mpuate 
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eleotorates* (Cries of hear hear). We have lost tremendously in political 
importance. In point of number we form but a small group and having 
absolutely no voice in the election of the majority of the members of the 
Legislative Council* we have sunk to the position of absolute insignificance. 
It seems to me that when the time comes for the revision of the present 
electoral system * it will be the duty of Indian Christians to press for a 
vote in the general electorate, it may be with reservation of seats for 
Indian Christians, till such time when by the development of national 
consiousnesB we could get on without separate representation. 

Gentlemen, there are various other questions which have been referred 
to ^ in the speech of the Chairman of the Reception Committee. But my 
object in consenting to say a few words to you, was, as I said, to give public 
expression to my conviction that it is necessary that all Christian denomina- 
tions should unite together for common purposes.” 

The Presidential Address. 

Rai A. C. Mukeriee Bahadur w’as next installed in the presidential 
chair. The following is the text of the address delivered by him : — 

“We meet for the second time in Madras after a lapse of 12 years. It 
was the session of the Conference that was held here in the year 1914. 
Since then we have met twice in Bengal, Bombay and the United Provinces 
each and once in Orissa, the Punjab and Central Provinces. Even after 
thirteen years of existence we have to confess that our body is far from being 
strong. The Conference is worthy of bettor support. Its object being to 
promote the well-being of the Indian Christian community one would think 
that the very enunciation of the object would draw under its banner all the 
various members forming the community. One has to confess however that 
except perhaps in my own Province, the United Provinces and the Punjab, 
the bulk of the community has shown groat apathy towards the movement. 
Whether it is due to lack of knowledge about it or whether it is due to an 
absence o,f propaganda on its behalf throughout the length and breadth of 
the country, or whether again it is due to a want of appreciation of the 
posbibilities which lie at the base of such a movement, I am not able to say. 
Perhaps all these various causes are more or less responsible for this un- 
happy situation, for true it is that our leaders have not shown that amount 
of earnestness in making this body strong and really representative of the 
feelings of the community which is expected of them. They still appear to 
be unmoved. One great cause of weakness, we sincerely deplore, is that 
with the exception of a few public spirited individuals hero and there — and 
their number is very small— the great Catholic community has, as a body, 
held itself aloof from the All-India Conference. The Conference is most 
anxious that this community should also be united with us. Neither we 
nor they can separately speak in the name of the Indian Christian 
community. In spite of all our differences, and whether we are willing 
to recognise each other or not as members of the same body, there 
is not the slightest doubt that we are members of one community and 
that we either rise or fall together. We do not discuss religion or articles 
of belief in these Conferences. We discuss things which work for our 
BOlidanty and for the uplift, social and economic, of the members of our 
community, and that ought to appeal to Catholics and Protestants alike. Such 
a oofness does not exist among Europeans and Anglo-Indians in this country. 
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They in their Aesooiatione all unite and work together. Proteetonte and 
Catholics, alike. Why not we ? 

Need for Co-operative Effort. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the time spirit demands that we should combine. 
These are days of union and of co-operative effort. I have not much know- 
ledge of conditions in the South, but I do not suppose that the conditions 
would be very ^ different from the North where various communities have 
felt compelled in their own interest to form Sabhas and Samajes, and these 
have contributed considerably to the strength and uplift of their communities* 
Kshatriyas, Kayasthas, Mavwaris, Sikhs and even such depressed classes 
(please remember they are not all untouchables) as the Ahirs, Kurmis, 
Barbers, Ghamars etc., have organised themselves into Sabhas and Samajes 
and these are doing an immense service in removing social evils, in enforcing 
duties, in asserting rights and in adopting meusurea for the uplift of their 
members. It is an encouraging feature to find that \vhor<' no hoed was 
paid as long as demands were urged by individuals, peop.o are gradually 
educating themselves to concede to demands when they are made on behalf 
of a whole people. The struggle may be short or long hut thero is no doubt 
that if there is justice and righteousness underlying a cause success is assured. 
Let the lesson of the historic Satyagrah i at Vaikom not be lost. Vaikom is 
not and cannot be a solitary instance. Such Vaikom.s help to educate the 
public conscience and it is that which wo so earnestly desire to see. 

Christians and Politics. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this loads me to the consideration of a much 
bigger problem, a problem which has not claimed that amount of attention 
which it deserves, namely, that we cannot remain aloof from the body 
politic. We cannot afford to bo indifferent to those aspirations which are 
inspiring the Indian nation in these days. Not unjustly has the charge 
been levied against us that we Indian Christians have in a way cut our- 
selves off far from the main body of India and have constituted oursol ves 
in an absolutely wrong sense into a ‘ peculiar people,* an ‘ elect race *. 
What I said in reference to the Catholics and Protestants applies with 
ten-fold more strength to Christians and our nori'Christian countrymen, 
for hero also, we either rise or fall together. It is true that constituted 
as this Conference is we are not an out and out political body. Wo attempt 
to unite Indian Christians irrespective of their political beliefs. Persons 
holding extreme political opinions, whether Swarajists or Liberals or Con- 
servatives, all have a place and work in our conferences. At the same time, 

I submit that it will be a great mistake to make the Indian Christian 
Conference with its limited object and its comparatively restricted outlook 
to be the be-all and end-all of our existence as a community. While work* 
ing for our own social and economical uplift there is no reason why we 
should not share in that larger life, the national life which corioerns us all, 
Christians and non-Christians alike. Our members are perfectly free to 
ally themselves with any school of political thought with which they find 
themselves in sympathy. I would go further and urge on them that it is 
their duty to take their full share in the country’s deliberations in matters 
pertaining to the nation's progress. Use your own judgment, fallow the 
lead of those whom you can trust but follow them intelligently and thought- 
fully. Do not be afraid to ask them questions. Do not be afraid to press 
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on their attention yonr own pointa of view which you eoneeientiouely hold. 
But the chief thing is let us not be indifferent to our country’s progress. 
We certainly do not desire— do we I — to be content with being hewers of 
wood and drawers of water in our own country. We certainly desire that 
India should have her rightful place in the commonwealth of nations and not 
merely be a suppliant begging at the doors of other peoples and show as if 
we would feel grateful for any crumbs that may fall from their tables. We 
may have to fight for it : we may even have to suffer for it. Let us be 
prepared for both. And here may I say to those in our country who to-day 
in regard to the Government seem to be out for a fight, that we shall gain 
more by co-operation than by non-co-operation, more my fighting constitu- 
tionally than by an out and out obstructive policy. Whatever may be the 
opinions held by the enactors regarding their own conduct, I believe that 
these walk-out methods have not only been fruitless but have really given 
the bureaucracy the chance to do things in their own way. Their action 
is more like the acts of children. What we need is to put up a fight, a 

strong fight in our legislatures and if we fail to achieve our object let us 

keep at it and a time will come when reason will prevail. No one can deny 
that there has been progress. There was a time when power was entirely 

in the bands of the bureaucracy. Is that the case now ? And who can 

say that the change will stop here ? Let our goal be clearly the same level 
as the other self-governing colonies and dominions. Nothing short of this 
will satisfy us. But the mere use of high-sounding words and phrases like 
non-co-operation, obstruction and the like is not going to take us to our goal. 
We have to remember that the Englishmen is a hard-headed and unimagi- 
native person and he can only see things through the eyes of cold reason. 
It is op to us to convince him that we are in deadearnest and one of the 
ways by which we shall be able to prove it is by not neglecting to build from 
the bottom. Let us not neglect the nation-building part of our programme. 

Inter-communal Unity. 

It is where the true spirit of democracy is wanting we have such woeful 
disasters enacted as we have seen taking place in various parts of the country. 
In the North we have had open fights and bloodshed. In the South we 
have the manifestation of bitterness of feeling among class and class. It 
seems to me that we Indian Christians ought specially to feel the challenge 
that comes to us from outside to help to bring about that spirit ef friendliness, 
of brotherliness which our Lord inculcated when he charged us to love even 
those who hate us and pray for those who persecute us. I am sure even 
though his onslaughts were directed against our community as much as 
against Mahomedans, yet let it be said to our credit that we Christians have 
not manifested the temper and feeling which the Mahomedans have done 
and we Christians deplore the tragic death of Swami Shraddhanand at the 
hands of the wicked assassin. The cause of religion cannot be served by 
such means. We must all stand for freedom to worship in the way we 
desire but for that very reason we should be ready to concede to those who 
differ ^ from us the same freedom that we desire for ourselves. What did 
Swami Shraddhanand do more than Mahomedans and Christians are doing 
every day. I sincerely trust and pray that the Hindu community will not 
lose its bead over this tragic event. This terrible catastrophe ought also to 
serve as a call to the leaders to try and examine themselves. Have they 
done anything to foment such feelings, not intentionally perhaps ? ^ We all 
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know that anonnitieB have been oommitted ae an indirect result of the aotione 
and utteraDoes of leaders. Let us each set our own house io order. But 
let us not stop there. We are out to build up a nation. Let the leaders 
teach those that trust them and profess to follow them that it is not by 
violence that a nation can be built up. 

Have we done anything to heal the sores of our country or have we 
not rather been content with crying * peace * ‘ peace.’ when there is no 
peace or, worse still, have been indifferent to events taking place outside 1 
You remember what a powerful appeal Mrs. Sarqiini Naidu made to us, 
Christians, when on the invitation of certain Christian friends in Calcutta 
she addressed them. She put the searching question to them, “ What have 
you Christians, the Messengers of the Gospel of love, what have you done 
to heal the wounds of discontent, of racial animosity, of bitter communal 
strife f What are you doing now at the present critical moment for Mother 
India! 

We Indian Christians must respond most heartily in the midst of such 
tragic happenings to Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s appeal. 

Upliftment of Converts. 

Having pleaded for the solidarity of the community, the President wont 
on to say : — 

** Again we have to remember that we are daily receiving accessions to 
our numbers and the greater proportion of these come from classes to whom 
opportunities for making progress bad been denied. Many of them are 
poor, they are uneducated, their outlook on life is very narrow but all the 
same they are members of our community. Do wo owe a duty to them t 
On account of the vastness of their numbers unless we are careful to raise 
their condition they will surely drag us down. Just think of this. There 
was a time, before the so’called mass movements had begun, when we were 
ahead of any other community in India in education. But we no longer 
occupy that position now. There was a time when the community stood lowest 
in point of crime. With the accession of large numbers of men and women 
from among the criminal tribes of India we can no longer boast ourselves 
of being a community free from crime. Do we waiit to stop their coming 
in on this account 1 By no means. We are out to preach deliverance to the 
poor and release to the captive, whatever be the nature of that poverty 
or captivity. It is for us to help to uplift the masses in our community and 
if we become pioneers amongst our own people we shall show the way to the 
rest of India. We do thank God for the Gospel of Jesus Christ which 
points out the way not merely of our own salvation but also the salvation 
of Booiety of the nation, This will call for no small amount of sacrifice. We 
are called upon to think how best wo may bring about the amelioration of 
our community. We must examine, for example, whether the system of 
education now in vogue is best calculated to help this class of people. What* 
ever the causes that may have led to it, the present system of education, un* 
related as it is to the life of the people does not really help them. Our 
system is hidebound and allows no room for the experimentation of new 
methods. Our funds are low and we look to grants to help us run our schools 
but the system on which Government distributes its grants*in*aid binds us 
hand and foot to follow the Government curricnlum and that curriculum at 
its best is not (^culated to meet the requirements of the people. What seems 
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to be an urgent reform is that Government should relax the rigourj of its 
education code and permit grants-in-aid to be given to those who are willing 
to try new methods and new experiments. 

Call to the Youths. 

In the best interest of our Christians in areas where mass-movement 
into Christianity have taken place, those who have the charge of our people 
ought to forego, if necessary, the Government grant and introduce better 
and modern methods of education among them. Christian missionaries have 
been the pioneers of English education in India. There is need here for 
pioneers and wo ask them to be those pioneers. Let there be fewer 
schools if need be. but let them be schools where something real, something 
substantial, something more than mere numbers of passes may be attempted 
even with the loss of a Government grant. And here is also a call for our 
young men to give their best for their people. We often hear the cry 
“ back to the village.” But that cry will remain a cry in the wilderness 
unless the beet talents among us go to the villages and devote themselves to 
raising the standard of life among our villagers. What is being urged hero 
is actually being done in other countries where young men with good degrees 
are content to live a quiet life in the village teaching in a village school or 
acting as pastors in village churches and raising it to such a state that people 
find all that they desire in their own village. The village becomes a cultural 
centre. 

Communal Representation. 

The members of our community ought to come forward and claim seats 
on Municipal and District and Taluk Boards, on the Legislative Councils 
and the Legislative Assembly. This brings me to the consideration of the 
vexed question of communal representation. I have already said that I do 
not like the term * community * because of its unsavoury implications. It 
seems to me that it is the adjectival form of the word which is more open 
to objection. This term has been misused and it is that which has produced 
certain very, unhappy results. What do we mean when we use the terms? 
Do we want to put into it the connotation which, for example, the Maho- 
medans or the party known as the Justicites put into it that in all public 
appointments we should maintain the principles of communal representation, 
that each community should have a fair share of the loaves and fishes of 
office. I hope not. In fact. I feel sure that as a body we do not mean 
that, for it will be an awful thing for any country if this principle is carried 
out. We want the best men to occupy positions of responsibility irrespec 
tive of whether they are Hindus. Mahomedans. Parsis. Sikhs or Christians 
We cannot approve of such action as the Mahomedan party for example 
made itself responsible for when one of its leaders had the effrontery to 
telegraph to His Excellency the Viceroy that the Mahomedan community 
would resent if a certain appointment which had been held by a Mahomedan 
wasfnot;{agam given to another Mahomedan. We congratulate His Excellency 
the Viceroy that he had the courage to reject such a suggestion and he 
hereby did justice to a member of our own community who had proved his 
worth by long years of highly creditable service. We do not want this sort 
of communalism at all. A fair field and no favour is the principle which 
should be kept constantly in view. But if by communal representation is 
meant that in our legislative and other administrative bodies such as 
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Municipal and District and Taluk Boards the voices of minorities should be 
heard) why then, the demand is not unreasonable. As things unfortunately 
are in India, religious prejudices are often appealed to in departments of 
life where these prejudices ought to have no place whatsoever. I have spent 
a considerable portion of my life in public service where 1 had actually to 
deal with questions of elections and so forth. And again and again have 1 
witnessed passions being stirred through unhealthy means. One candidate 
is a Hindu and it is the duty of Hindus to support him. Another is a 
Mahomedan and the Mabomedans must rally round him. So and so is a 
Kayastha and all Kayasthas must stand by him. Is that a fact or not? 
Why even leaders like Pandit Madari Muhati Malaviya and Lala Lajpat 
Eai have been going about persuading people to return only such men as 
would promote Hindu interests. Is this not a most unhealthy condition of 
this? Fortunately for us, our community is so small that oven if wo had 
the desire— which I stoutly maintain we have not — wo could ;iot promote 
the interest of our community to the prejudice of other 00 - u; unities. What 
we do desire is that in the counsels of our country, our voice, the voice of 
a minority occupying the third place on the score of population, should also 


be heard. , » , . . , 

In conclusion, the President said Lot our position not bo misunder- 
stood by our fellow-countrymen. The rule by majority is liable at times to 
go wrong. Did it not do so when England passed its Education Act 
some years ago which violated the rights of Non-conformists? That law had 
to be amended. What chance is there for the voice of minorities being heard 
unless some means or other is devised whereby they could bo heard ? 


Resolutions. 


The following resolutions were passed at the second day^s sitting of the 
Conference on the 30th December 

— Swami Shraddhananda’s Death. 

This Tfinforencc views with profound horror and in.ligoation Iho assaBsination of 
tt«.a.«i %hraHdhaiiaii(ia and appeals to the leaders to oniinue ilo ir i fforts towards hiing. 

aUut H w.tfr nn.ieiMing brtwwn ll.e M»boa>«l.in Hindu communitie. 

It omphaticnily condemn, the abu. ' of rcli(?iou for purpn.c. of pol.lical and communal 

TMrConf«rcnce furihrr requfiBtB the Prr.idcnt lo oonvry to tli« bereaved famfly of 
the Swami their sincere condolcncce. 

2. -Nomination to the Executive Council. 

This Conferenee expresses its profound disappointment that since the intieduction of 
Ihifl I ooieicii } mfmher of the luflian Chnstian cornmunity has been 

the Council of 1 Madias and having regard to 

appointed to tht Ex c community is an intlnenlial minority community and 

the fact that the nt men urces on tin; aovernment to recognise the 

cra*imVon’he'*Indian01.’ristian community ’for repremmtation in tbe Executive Council 
when the m^xt vacancy arises. 

3 . C o m m u n a I R a p r e • e n t a t i o n . 

, . . r -.v„..si time whcn thc development of the national consciousness 

. r^.'^MX'prrsSr U regreu Ifow.ver.Lt the Claim, of the other Province, 
"it." ignored, aL in the ca«» of the CJeniral Prov.nce. repreMUtatton 
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eren by nomination bat been denied. This Conference therefore urges on the Go?ernment 
the recognition of these claims also. 

In the Presidency of Madras the right of gelection by a special electorate has been 
recognisedi but the experience of the last three elections has revealed certain grave 
defects in the system. This Conference therefore urges that in the Madras Presidency as 
well as in the other Provinces seats may be specially reserved for Indian Christians to 
the extent of 10 in the Madras Legislative Council and 4 in each of the other Provincial 
Legislative Councils and 4 in the Legislative Assembly and Council of State each, but 
that Indian Christian voters be brought on the same roll as the non-Mabomedans, the 
requisite number for each body being returned by the votes of tbe general non-Maboinedan 
electorate. 

This Conference farther empowers the All-India Council to formulate a scheme at 
an early date in the light of the foregoing resolution after consulting Provincial Associa- 
tions and leaders and submit the same to the Government. 

4. — Educational Report. 

(a) This Conference urges on the Government and Missionary bodies that in order 
to make education profitable to the- villager and beneficial to the country it is n cessary 
that a scheme of village and district industrial and vocational schools where village indus- 
tries are taught on improved lines along with the elementary education be established and 
that, as a beginning, model industrial schools be started at suitable centres immediately. 

(b) This Conference protests against the abolition of the concession of half fees for 
Indian Christian Girls in schools and colleges in the Presidency of Matlras and urges the 
restoration of the old system and further prays that in the matter of stipends for tracbeis* 
training a uniform standard be introduced for all classes in the Presidency of Madras.*’ 

S.^Home Industry. 

(a) This Conference earnestly advocates the introduction of Home Industry such as 
spinning weaving, basket-making, lace making, etc,, into the homes of tbe Indi 4 n Christian 
community. 

(b) That a email committee be formed consisting of J. B. Sivasubramanian 
(Convenor), Dr. A. C. Asirvada Nadar, Mr. C. F. P. Zacbanas and Mr. C. R, Bbaktnl with 
power to add for the purpose of working np this scheme and presenting a report thereon 
to the All-India Council. 

6 . — C o - O p e r a t i V e Credit Bank. 

With a view to improve the material prosperity of the Indian Christian community, 
to encourage thrift among its members and to help them in their financial difficulties and 
trade enterprises, this Conference urges on tbe local Association to form and conduct an 
Indian Christian Credit Bank on lines fitted to their local conditions, and to report from 
timr to time to the Conference tbe progress of the scheme. 

(b) That a small committee be formed consisting of Mr, A. C. Asirvadha Nadar 
(Convenor), Mr. J. M. Sivasubrafnaniam, Mr. S, Ambrose, and the Uev. Dr. Y. J. B 
Asirvadham and Mr, V. Chakkarai with power to add for working of tbe scheme and 
submitting a report to the All-India Conference. 

7. — South African Problem. 

This Conference is awaiting with anxiety tbe deliberations of tbe Bound Table 
Conference now sitting at Dnrban and devoutly hopes that the ultimate findings of the Con- 
ference will do adequate and full justice to the claims of Indian residents in South Africa, 

8. — Prohibition. 

This Conference considers that the total prohibition of sale and manufacture of 
alcoholic liquors and other intoxicating drugs, except for scientific and medicinal pur- 
poses, as soon as possible, should be tbe definite goal of all temperance legislations in 
the country. It is gratified to learn that a resolution to the effect has already been passed 
by tbe Legislative Assembly. It calls upon tbe Christian members in the Assembly and 
tbe provincial legislatares to give unstinted support to any efforts that may be made 
to push forward this object. 

Alter a few closing remarks from the President, the Conference closed 
with the benediotion. 



EIGHTEENTH SESSION OF THE 

All-India Muslim League 

DELHI— THB 29TH DECEMBER 1926. 

The 18th session of the All-India Moslem LoaKue was held on the 29 th 

Deramlmr in the afternoon outside the Ajmere Gate, Delhi in a spaoious and 
profusely decorated paiidal. The attendance including about 80 delegates was 
in the vicinity of 600 . Among the distinguished participants wer« Sir Abdur 
Bahim, Sir Mahomed Iqbal, Sir Mahomed Abdullah and Sir Rabna Bux, 


The Welcome Address. 

The ball was set rolling by Khan Bahadur Pirzada Muhammed Hossain, 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, who in the course of his speech said 
among other things : — 

“ It is only (a) when we are accused of planning restoration of Mussah 
man rule in India which we take to be an astute move on the part of 
interested parties to subject us to suspicions of the rulers and ooncomitant 
disadvantages, (b) when we are denied our fair share in the Government of 
the country, (c) when we find hypocritical plea of efficiency raised by Hindu 
friends to maintain their monopoly of offices, (d) when we find that the 
majority community is carrying on an intensive campaign for communal 
organisation in the hope of establishing Hindu Raj in India, it is but human 
that we should think of protection against such aggressiveness.” Continuing, 
be said that they must all strive to build up a composite culture, a happy 
and progressive Indian (as distinguished from Hindu) nation which should 
draw upon what is best in each of the several oultnres which have found 
their way into the country. 


Music Before Mosques. 

With regard to the question of music before mosques, he said that the 
Government had taken a correct view of the problem in such questions and 
settled it by executive order. Had the Hindus followed Mahatma Gandhi’s 
advice and left the question of routes for sacrifioial animals to be determined 
by the goodwill of Mussalmans and not asseited an aggressive attitude, this 
minor issue would never have arisen. By abandoning the correct attitude 
suggested by Mahatma Gandhi and following a course of provocative aggres- 
siveness, Hindu zealots had themselves postponed the settlement of this issue* 
Now that the question had been reduced to insistence on civil rights, once 
again the executive decision of the Government puts the contending parties 
in correct position ; but he would once again draw the attention of the Indian 
MussfUmaDB to the advisability of maintaining a perfectly calm atmosphere 
for the exercise of their rights which must not bo tainted by resentment* 

47 
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MuBlim*B CoDstitutioiuJ Demands. 

If India was to, be a self-governing dominion of the British Common- 
wealth and a representative system of Government suited to the genius of the 
people was their goal, each constituent of the Indian Empire in federal 
development or otherwise must know the exact position of India. Neither 
unanimity of purpose nor prosecution of a common oliject could be possible 
without it A clear statement of Muslim demands based on accepted 
principles pf representation and self-determination must be placed on record 
for the acceptance of both the Government and other constituents of the 
Indian Empire. He suggested for discussion with this question in view the 
following changes 

1. Each compact group with common interests bound by ties of common 
religion, language and culture (as far as possible and practicable) should be 
parcelled out into separate provinces to determine its own future in harmony 
with the larger common interests of the entire continent. Present distribu- 
tion of provinces had a history of haphazard development behind it and had 
no rational basis to rest upon. 

2. All Provinces must work out their destinies as far as their distinct 
interests were concerned and contribute their share in common to the Central 
Government. 

3. There should be proportionate representation in the legislature and 
services. 

4. An irreducible minimum of representation in legislatures by Mussal- 
mans elected by exclusively Mussalman constituencies should be guaranteed. 

6. Proportion of Muslim seats in the Provinces where they are in a 
minority would automatically be solved. When suggestion No. (l), was 
given effect to it was only fair and just that where any community was in 
an effective majority it should retain its effective power and where it was 
in an ineffectual minority, adequate safeguards should be provided to protect 
its legitimate interests. 

The basis of co-operation with either the Hindus or the Government, 
said the' speaker, was the recognition of the irreducible minimum of Maho- 
medans’ constitutional demands. He deplored the differences of opinion 
between Muslims over foreign politics which unfortunately and unwisely was 
beilig done in India. 

In view of the forthcoming Royal Commission of 1929, he considered 
it most appropriate for the League to issue an invitation to the Central 
Khilafat Committee and other organisations claiming a representative charac- 
ter for the formation of a coalition for the purpose of the formulation of 
the demands of the Muslim community to be placed before the Commission. 
Should the Indian National Congress find it worth its while to call a 
Round Table Conference for the purpose of exploring the possibilities of 
forming a constitution acceptable to all the communities, the I^eague should 
hold itself in readiness to respond to its invitation. Finally, he expressed 
grief at the loss of Swami Shraddhaiianda. 

Mr. M. A. JINNAH, the outgoing President, next invited Sheikh Abdul 
Quadir to take the chair and reviewed briefly his connection with the League 
from 1919 when he was first made President. Mr. Jinnafa, in introducing 
Sheikh Abdul Qadir to the audience, said that the latter was a man who 
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distinguished himself in various branches of life and rendered great servioes 
to the community and the country and the speaker had no doubt that Mr. 
Quadir would guide them right and under bis presidentship the League 
would successfully go through this session. 


Presidential Address. 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh Abdul Qadir then rose to deliver his Presidential 
Address. In the course of his speech he said : — 

First of all both the Congress and the Ijcaguo should each put 
its own house in order and try to bring within their respective fold all the 
sheep that had gone astray. Then they should both sit together and devise 
ways and means of acting in harmony wherever possible and oi agreeing 
to differ in a friendly way, when such differences become inevitable. Having 
accomplished this, they should stand together before the ( oming Commission 
on Constitutional Reforms and make a united and vigorous demand for 
complete reforms. In the meanwhile, as a preparation for that, they should 
work hand in hand in the spheres of intellectual, economic and industrial 
progress. 


Late Swami Sharddhananda. 

The speaker next denounced Swami Shraddhananda's dastardly murder. 
There were many Mussalmans who differed with the Swami’s religious 
propaganda, but he was sure they would be as sorry as others to find that 
a co-religionist of theirs should take it into his bead to put an end to his 
life. No man could render a greater disservice to Islam or lend a stronger 
impetus to the Shuddi propaganda than he had done by this foul deed. 

Communal Representation. 

Touching communal representation Mr. Abdul Qadir argued for 
increased representation of Moslems in the Assembly and the Councils and 
other public bodies, and opined that the best solution of this problem would be 
to retain separate electorates till there was a mutual desire to give them up, 
or till any particular local area asked for a joint electorate. The question 
of employment under the State he proceeded was not merely a question of 
loaves and fishes but a question of power, opportunity and of training. The 
vitality of this question gained still greater force in the case of Mussalmans 
because some other avenues of work, particularly in the line of trade or 
commerce, were practically beyond the reach of most of them for want of 
suflScient capital. 

Continuing, Mr. Abdul Qadir advocated expansion of Tanzeem and Tabligh 
movement, and concluded by advising agriculturists to further the co- 
operative movement which had been remarkably successful in the Puniab. 

Concluding, he said that he would have liked to touch upon two questions 
which he considered were very important. Those were the South African 
question and the Sandhurst Committee, but he hoped that after the questions 
were thrashed out by the Subjects Committee and were brought before the 
League he would, if necessary, express his personal views on them. 

The Honorary Secretary’s report for the year 1926 was then adopted 
and the proceedings were adjourned till next day. 
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Proceedings and Resolutions* 

2ND DAY-^-THB 30TH DBCEMBER 1926. 

Seven resolutiona were unnnimouBly passed when the League re-assembled 
on this day. The attendance slightly improved upon that of the previous day. 
The first three resolutions expressed grief at the demise of Nawab Imadul 
Mulk Syed Hussain Bilgrami, a Muslim leader, Mr, Khawaja Yousuf Shah, 
member of the Moslem League, and on the murder of Swami Shraddhanand 
and the conseQuent injuries inflicted upon a Moslem who died later on. 

4 . I n d i a n 8 in South Africa. 

Sir Abdur BAHIM then moved the fourth resolution which deplored 
disabilities under which Indians in South Africa were already placed by anti- 
Indian legislation and regretted the proposal for fresh legislation which if 
sanctioned by the South African Parliament, would make the position of 
Indians intolerable in South Africa. The League earnestly hoped that the 
proceedings of the Bound Table Conference now in progress would result 
in a just and equitable settlement and the establishment of friendly under- 
standing between India and South Africa, removing the cause of the most 
serious conflict between the two countries. 

The mover said that it was inadvisable to utter anything which would 
tend to strain the relations between Indians and South Africans and thus 
make the work of the Bound Table Conference difficult. Their attempt should 
be to smooth and pave the way for favourable settlement of the question. 
He, however, was of opinion that a favourable settlement might be arrived 
at and the serious and disgraceful disabilities which were imposed upon 
the Indians in South Africa removed, and no one could deny that justice 
required that they should have all the rights of citizenship which other South 
Africans enjoyed. Concluding, Sir Abdur Babim said " We cannot allow 
our men to be treated as so many primitives.” 

Mr. Malik Bakrat ALI supporting the resolution, trusted that the 
Bound Table Conference would find an acceptable solution of the most 
serious question. 

Mr. Syed HABIB, said that in the Imperial Conferences it was repea- 
tedly uttered that there was no colour differentiation amongst the inhabi- 
tants of the various British Dominions. This was only in theory and not 
in practice. Englishmen wanted that the Chinese should allow them to 
live and trade in China. They wanted this from a foreign country, but 
they could not vouchsafe the same privilege to a section of the people 
of their Empire. He was, however, inclined to think that the Bound 
Table Conference could never succeed. If it did not be would demand of the 
Indians to rise to the occasion by doing some practical work. 

The resolution was then put and carried without opposition. 

5. — Muslim Representation in Government* 

Mr. Mirza ALI moved the next resolution which emphatically declared 
it necessary that there should be adequate Muslim representation in 
the Central and Provincial Governments in India and demanded that, 
wherever such representation did not exist at present, the defect should 
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bo made good at the earliest possible opportunity. The mover opined 
that unless Mahomedans were properly represented in the Cabinet of 
the country and unless they had their proper representation in* the higher 
seryioest it would not be possible for them to make that advance which was 
their right to make. He declared with emphasis that Muslim efficiency was 
second to none. Therefore, if they were given chances to hold higher 
officesi their efficiency would as a natural course increase. 

The resolution was carried amid acclamation. 

6. — Ministry in the Punjab. 

Mr. Din MAHOMED moved the penultimate resolution which deplored 
the absence of a Muslim from the Punjab Ministry and registered the 
necessity of having at least one Muslim Minister in the transferred depart* 
ments of the Province. He explained how, in spite of an adequate 
number of seats in the Punjab Council being allotted to rhe Muslims* the 
Hindus managed along with the Sikhs to form a minority. Thus, it was 
impossible for the Muslims in the Council to either defeat the Hindus or 
the Government. Therefore, they were in a very weak position. Thus, it 
was incumbent upon the Government to safe.mard their interests by appoint- 
ing a Muslim Minister. He alluded to the interests of the Muslims 
being saoriflced by the outgoing Ministry. In this connection, he instanced 
the appointment of five non-Muslim Indian medical servants from the Punjab. 
He recommended that out of the two Ministers one should be a Muslim. 

Sir Abdur RAHIM said that when as many as 86 men of one community 
made a unanimous demand that a representative of their community should 
be in charge of one of the porftolios in the transferred departments it 
seemed to him that the Local Qoveriimont would find its hands forced to 
recognise the demand. The law was sufficiently elastic and the Governor 
could appoint a Muslim Minister in addition to the two already existing. 
Then it would be far better as the three communities of the province namely 
Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims would be represented in the Ministry. He was 
sure that Sir Malcolm Hailey would not like the experiment of Bengal being 
repeated in the Punjab. 

Dr. Safaat Amed KHAN said that his argument in favour of the 
appointment of a Muslim Minister was not one of loaves and fishes, but it 
was that of the restoration of the confidence of a community in the Govern- 
ment. He therefore trusted that no one would object to the resolution 
which when put was carried unanimously. 

7. — The Bengal Detenues. 

The last resolution on this day urging the Govornmerit to release the 
Bengal detenues or to put them under trial without further delay was moved 
by Mr. Chagla of Bombay. Mr. Chagla said that in England the question of 
elementary and fundamental rights of the people was regarded as most 
sacred, yet it was denied in a part of its Empire. There was not a single 
responsible organisation in the country which had not put forward this 
demand. In defence of their action, the Government have two reasons. One 
was that since the detention of these prisoners daouities in Bengal had dis* 
appeared. His repply to this was that the argument wm the most 
dangerous one. The Government could the next time arrest all the leaden to 
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do away with oommunal atrifes and yet plut forward the same argument. The 
next argument was that no one would oome forward to give evidence 
against the detenues. This diflSculty existed in other ooutries, including 
England ; but they had not detained men in this way. British politicians 
wanted Indians to co-operate but to their dis-appointment they did not find 
many co-operating with them. The Swarai Party was not for obstruction. 
Let the Government either release the detenues or give them a chance for 
trial. 

Mr. Mahomed YAQUB said that there was a large number of high 
oflScials in the C.I.D. who enjoyed fat salaries from public money but they 
had not been able to make up a case against these detenues. This showed 
that all the boast of efficiency of the department was a farce. 

The resolution was eventually carried without dissent and the meeting 
adjourned. 


3RD DAY^ TH E 3 1 ST DECEMBER 1 926. 

The League reaseemblcci for the third time on the SUt December in the morning and 
adopted four resolutions. Attendance was smaller than that of the previous day but a 
large number of prominent Mahomedans were present. 

•8. — Sandhurst Committee's Report. 

Maulvi Mahomed YAKUB, moved a resolution urging upon the Government 
the necessity of publishing the report of the Sandhurst Committee with a view to 
giving the Legislative Assembly an opportunity to consider it in the Delhi Session and 
trusting that the Government would take early action in the direction of accelerating 
the Indianisation of the Army. 

Mirza Itjaz Hussain of Delhi, in supporting the resolution, said that Mahomedans 
were more concerned about Indianisation of the Army, because they were more fit for 
this kind of service. The resolution was carried unanimously. 

9. — The Statutory Commission. 

Mr. Malik Barkatali of Lahore next moved that the Muslim community should be 
properly represented on the Statutory Commission when it was appointed. The mover, 
in B long' speech, dealt with the necessity of the appointment of a Muslim who could 
command confidence of the whole community. The resolution was passed without much 
discussion. 

10. — Reforms for N. W. F. Province. 

Mr. Abdul AZIZ next moved a resolution urging on the Government to intro- 
duce reforms in the North-West Frontier Province immediately. The mover said 
that in the India Office and in England, a wrong notion was spread that the 
inhabitants of the Province were Afridis. This was entirely wrong. He took an oppor- 
tunity of explaining to Lord Morley that it was not so. He pointed out that such demand 
was made by the Muslim League, the Assembly and other organisations more than once ; 
yet the Government had not taken any action. The people of the North-West Frontier 
province, he emphasised, were in no way inferior to the inhabitants of any other pro- 
vince. They were on the other hand remarkably superior in physical strength. 

Mr. Say id Kaim Shah, in supporting the resolution, said that the inhabitants of the 
province in general and Kashmir, in particular, would not be satisfied if the reforms 
were not introduced forthwith. He maintained that they were nor inferior educationally 
to any other province. The Punjab was not prepared to take them in. Therefore the 
only course was to fight for Reforms. 

Mr. L. E. Hyder said that it was not desirable to amalgamate the province with 
the Punjab. There must be a frontier province. He referred to the notion amongst 
certain people that if Reforms were given to the province they would look beyond the 
Khyber pass. This h»» said was entirely wrong. If ever there was a province in which 
^ere was homogeneity of language, religion and race it was in the North-west Frontier 
Province. Therefore from all points of view it was the only province for Reforms. 
Another argument put forward by the opposition was that the financial position of the 
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pminoe was ^ sniBoieni: to withstand any foKign InmMioii. Delenee ha mM waa a 
Bon-prosiiiclal qnaation. It was an Al)*lndia qnaation and sbonld not bo onpootod to bo 
met from the nnanoe of any particular province. ^ 

Sir Abdnr ^him said that as there was unanimity of opinion amoneat the Mnalima 
that the Frontier Province shouhl get reforms, he hoped that the Qovern^nt of India 
wonid oonaider the question carefully. 

Malik Barkat Ali of the Punjab and Mirea Ali Mahomed of Bombay voioinn the 
sentimenlB of their co-religionists in their respective provinces emphasised tlie neoessitj of 
giving reforms to the North-West Frontier Province immediatoly. The resolution was even* 
tnally put to vote and carried. 

At this time the League adjourned for luncli, but met again in the. afternoon when 
some important business was transacted and the meeting was adjourned dk* The 
most important resolution of the session was moved by Mr. M. A. Jinnah as follows 


11* — The Reforms and Representation. 

“That the All-India Muslim League has repeatedly defined is pusiti'.ii with regard 
to real advance in tlie future constitution of India in its st^ssioiis in y and 1925 a^ 
reaffirms the resolution passed at its session at. Aligarh in D .mijImt 1926 to the 
lollowing effect, nam»:ly, that, whereas the syK^edy attainment of full responsible Govern- 
ment is one of the declared objects of the League and it is now generally foil and re- 
cognised that the conception of Swaraj should l>e translated into the realm of 
practical politics ; an l wh ‘ivas it is tht- diciared policy of the Hriiish Government also 
to enable the people of India to take a decisive part in the moulding of their own destinies 
which is marked by the declaration of August 1917 and the enactment of 1919 which 
formed a definite eyioch in the history of India as a herald of the time when India will 
possess full autonomy and will rank as an equal with the Dominions and witli the Unitnl 
Kingdom itself as a member of the British Commonwealth ; 

“The All-India Muslim League is of opinion that the present constiiutiuii of India 
roust be amended and urges that for this purpose the Government should undertake a 
revision of the Government of India Act 1919 and without any delay, appoint a Uoyal 
Commission to formulate, after due enquiry and investigation, a scheme so as to place 
the Indian constitution on a sound and permanent basis with provisions for automatic 
progress to establish full responsible Government in India and thereby secure stability 
in the Government and willing co-operation of the people ; 

“ Provided, however, that for any scheme of the future constitution of India, the 
All-India Muslim League reaffirms and unequivocally declares that the following basic 
and fundamental principles must be secured and guaranteed namely, (1) All legittJatures 
of the country and other elected bodies be constituted on a dctinile principle of adequate 
and effective representation of the miuorities in every province without reducing the 
majority in any province to a minority or to an equality ; ( 2 ) representation of communal 
groups shall continue to be by nu'ans of separate electorates as at present provided that 
it shall be open to any community at any time to abandon its separate electorate in 
favour of a joint electorate ; and (3) the territorial re-diBiribntion that might at any time 
he necessary shall not in any way affect the Muslim majority in the Punjab, Bengal, and 
North-West Frontier Provinces; (4) full religious liberty, that is, liberty of, belief, worship, 
observances, propaganda, association and education, shall be gnsranteed to all com- 
munities ; (5) no bill or resolution or any part thereof shall be pabWHl in any legislature 
or in any other edected body of three-fourths of the nu mbers of any community If that 
particular body oppose such a Bill or resolution or part liiercof on the giound that it 
would be injurious to the interests of that community or in th« alternative such other 
method is devised as may be found feasible and practicable to deal with such a case, 

“ The League hereby appoints a Oommittoc of the following gentlemen as the Central 
Committee in order to formulate a scheme so far as possible in consultation with a Com- 
mittee or committees that may be appointed by other political organisations and to report 
the same to the Council of the League for the consideration of the League and for sub- 
mission to the Royal Commission v^hen it is appointed. The League also appoints 
provincial committees with power to add to their number to prepare and define a soberoe 
of future reforms to be submitted to the Central f'ommlttec for their consideration.** 

PThe foi lowing are the members of the Central Committee referred to above : (1) Mr, 
Jinnah, (2) Bir Abdur Rahim, (3; Mr. Abdul Asia, (4) Sir Mahomed Sbaft» 
(6) Sheikh Abdul Qadir, (6) Manivi Mahomed Yakub, (7) Sir Ali Imam, (8) Mr, Mahomed 
Hussain and (9) Sir Abdul Qaiyum.] 
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Hr. JINKAH, in moying the reeolntion, mede a long epeeob. He said that the reso- 
nltion laid down as the first proposition that the League desired that the Goyernment of 
India Act 1919 most be amended and that a definite adyanoe of a democratic character 
most be made. The Mahomedans were not in agreement with any policy of non-co- 
operation with the Goyernment nor did they sanction the policy of obstruction or of 
making the reforms imposible. From the last elections, it was clear that the Muslims 
wished to work the Reforms for what they were worth. Tht'y were anxious to see that 
their future position in the country was thoroughly defined and secured. 

Reverting to the Lucknow Pact he said that it was not made by their request. The 
initiative came from the National C'ongress : although there were differences of opinion, 
he thought that the Pact was the finest temporary solution of the difficulties. He then 
referred to the Oongress point of view on the subject of the Mahomedan position in the 
country and said that it was far from assuring. No responsible Congressman or Hindu 
leader bad come forward with a concrete proposal with regard to the future of the Maho- 
medan community. Individual pronouncements were, however, made by one person or 
other ; nothing definite was forthcoming. There was no escaping away from the fact, 
communalism did exist in the country. By mere talk and sentiment it could not be 
removed. Nationalism could not be created by having a mixed electorate. The history 
of Canada showed that a separate electorate system did i.ot pro re an obstacle in the 
progress of representative government. He earnestly appealed to the leaders of the Con- 
gress and the Hindu Mahasabha to accept the hand of friendship and fellowship of the 
Mahomedan community, to meet, confer and exchange views in real seriousness to find 
out a solution. A resolution to the effect which he was moving to-day was sent in 1924 
to the Secretaries of the Congress, but no encouraging reply was received by the League. 
He appealed to the Muslims and Hindu leaders to let the past be forgotten and the hatchet 
be buried and meet in a spirit of friendship and fellowship for formulating a common 
demand. *' We desire nothing else but justice and fairness and 1 assure you that if we, 
the two communities, can settle our differences, it will be more than half work for 
responsible Government won. But if, unfortunately, there is going to be a failure and 
it is our uiisfortune that we cannot come to a settlement, the next course open to the 
Mabomedans is that we must prepare our case for placing before the Royal Commission 
and fight the battle." If the Royal Commission did not satisfy the Mahomedans, they 
could carry their struggle to the highest tribunal. They would maintain that a principle 
which was sacred and was a matter of life and death to them must be secured ; but 
he hoped that there was brighter future for the Moslems. He hopeil that better minds 
amongst the Muslims and Hindus will realise that the only course for India was to work 
in ifriendship, harmony and co-operation. He hoped that India would rise to that 
nationhood for which they were aspiring. 

A number of speakers then voiced the same sentiment as that of Mr. Jinnah. Dr. 
Kitoblew said that once the principle of the resolution was accepted by the Hindus, all 
mistrust amongst the two communities would disappear. On account of their numerical 
strength, it was for the Hindus to rise to the occasion and by pleasing the Muslims to win 
their hearts. 

Sir Abdur Rahim said that it was impossibe to imagine that the Muslim community 
in India should be satisfied with being relegated to a position of political insignificance 
under any Government. With regard to the question of the electorate, he said that the 
principles which were applicable to the conditions in England or other Western democratic 
Governments were not applicable to the peculiar conditions in India. In some quarters 
it was stated that Mahomedans returned to the Council through separate electorates were 
less patriotic and nationalist in outlook. He instanced the case of Bengal and said that 
the fear was an erroneous one. Mahomedans in the Councils were as earnest set of 
workers in the case of political advancement of the country as anybody else. If represen- 
tative Government was required in the country, it was only essential that separate 
electorates should be continued. Otherwise the Legislatures would no longer be represen- 
tative. A Government official exercised great influence on the progress of his community. 
If seventy million Mahomedans were denied a proper share of the administration, it was 
not possible for them to protect their interests and to advance their cause. Concluding, 
the speaker emphasised that it was the unanimous desire of the community to have 
adequate representation in the services and have their own electorate. 

Three more speakers expressed their views and the resolution was eventually carried 
amidst cheers. The proceedings of the League then came to a close. 
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Political Sufferers’ Conference 

0 

GAVHATI—THB 27TH DBCEMBBK 1 926. 

The AlMudia Political Sufferers’ Conference met at flauhati on the S7th 
December under the presidency of Dr. B. N. Dutt. Mr. N. 0. BARDOLOI> 
CbairmaDi Reception Committee> in hie address of welcome, said : 

" My dear fellow sufferers, ladies and gentlemen, I extend my heartfelt 
welcome to you to Assam in this Pandunagar whereto we have come 
to attend this annual meet which not only serves as the main meeting 
ground for all independence-loving men of India but also serves to keep 
alive the only organisation which is expected to be the future Parliament 
of India, namely the Indian National Congress. But we meet here to-day 
under the shadow of a groat calamity. Swami Sbraddhanandji is no 
more. A man with keen eagle eyes, distinguished erect figure and 
straightforward and sincere nature, he is still before my mind s eyes. 
The whom ten Gurkha bayonets could not touch at Delhi was struck 
down by the hand of Caine. A thrill of horror and sorrow hw passed 
through the whole of India and it affected little Assam dso. However, 
let us remember that inscrutable are the ways of Providonw and God 
in hie infinite kindness might have inflicted the greatest pain with a view to 
cure a continuous and galling pain. Our greatest Mnoern is that a great 
sufferer and a bravo soldier for the country a fre^om has gone out of our 
ranks leaving us weaker and poorer. Let me also express our profoundest 
sorrow at the death of the great Chittarainan who wm riways the fnend, 
philosopher and guide of the political sufforon. * maaninu 2i«I 

hearts «iat the Indian National Confess has "T 

Non-co-operation movement. However much I may differ from any of 
wtiot wWob now compose the Indian National Congress, my only amta- 
the parties wnion now joroefully put forward my views and fight 

or any other free country. . jj,, 

“In the « " S a Zmon Meal and practicMly 

whole of India was .“ their non-violent onslaught and that was in 

carried everything before >* ,•". ‘“’/throentury, our revered friend and 
1921. All honour to changed since then and are changing 

leader. Mahatma Gandhi. Times have ona^eu^^.^^ 

fast. Practical ideals ^ free our motherland from the evils of 

running through all » “."^ongst u. who were perfect 

a bureaucratic government. Th changed to-day to SwarajiaU or 

NoKJhangers in 1921. but **“"“Thc Srem have proved by their 

ponsivistt. What does j independence. The great 

eufferbg that thej^ ^ides of the great infinity must be imbued 


free and we 
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with hie virtues to some extent. The whole inner being is crying for 
freedom* the whole nature is pervaded with the ideal of freedom. Can 
it be considered for a moment that there is a single individual amongst us 
to-day who does not want to be free f In striving for these ideals* if one 
has suffered, it is the suffering of a patriot* a real soldier’s. Nobody should 
complain of his suffering. It is the proud privilege of humanity to suffer 
for the good of mankind. So* my friends and fellow-sufferers* I pray of 
you never to complain or to parade your sufferings before others. I find 
that many a weak brothers get embittered by their sufferings when they see 
wordly-wise men making up their piles of gold and when they called them 
mad men. True it is that there are many a political sufferer worried and 
wounded in heart in their struggle for existence. But the wonderful thing 
is that whenever opportunity arises* it is they who rush to suffer afresh. 
The band of selfless sufferers are small and scattered and I believe that this 
organisation of political sufferers will make it possible for them to know each 
other and to keep up a spirit of camaraderie just as a spirit of camaraderie 
must exist in the army for efiicient working. 

“ I understand that the principal aim of the organisation is to help 
them in every possible way. The honourable President-elect will give you a 
lead regarding the conditions of the political sufferers and I hope he will 
give you a lead as to how best to help them. I find to my great pleasure 
that many a political sufferer* free from the worry of securing Government 
employment* has taken to trade* commerce or other callings. Some of them 
are doing very well. Indeed* their examples ought to be followed. There 
are some again who have taken to the production of Khaddar and spinning* 
simplifying their habits and striving to fulfil the ideals of Mahatmaji. In the 
excitement of 1921* the charkha found great favour with the masses because 
it was generally associated with the idea of paralysing Manchester and there- 
by forcing the Government to come to terms. But shorn of this excitement* 
Khaddar has now steadily increased in production and it is now being 
worked as a means of economic salvation of the country. I cannot think 
of anything bettor than this for the political sufferers. Charkha spinning 
and Khaddar business is now a practical business proposition. I leave it to 
you to decide whether it should not be made one of the primary duties of 
political sufferers to take to Khaddar work. I do not propose to inflict 
my political opinions on you any more but I do hope that this Conference 
will give you a clear and definite lead as to the duties of political sufferers 
and how best they can help each other and be helped by the public 

TKe Presidential Address. 

Presiding over the Conference, Dr. Bhupendra Nath DATTA pleaded 
for constructive work among the masses of India by organising them on 
an economic basis so that passive resistance could have some force and 
they Would be in a position to challenge the alien bureaucracy. Other- 
wise exciting them through religious passion and goading them to civil 
disobedience would only make them food for British cannon. So far the 
Indian national movement was a class movement* a movement of the 
middle classes fighting against the domination of the British middle class 
over India. It was wanting to get control of the means and instru- 
ments of production in India in its own hands ; failing in it* at least to have 
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a share of it in the exploitation of India’s wealth. The non-oo-operation 
moTement having got the masses in their hands, accepted the policy of direct 
a^on and the tactira of social revolutionaries of the west The non- 
violent non co-operation policy with its tactics of hartalsi satyagrahai civil 
diBobedieuce etc., when divested of their Hindu phraseologies and translated 
into international political terminologies, were known as nation-wide general 
strike, passive resistance, sabotage, boycott, masi* action and direct action. 
All these were tactics of occidental revolutionary parties but the frenzied 
mass energy broke loose at Malabar and again at Chauri Cbaura* The 
revolutionary middle class leaders got frightened out of their wits in seeing 
the spectre of revolution which they had helped to conjure up and capitu* 
lated at Bardoli and^ as a result, the off-fcide of iion*oo-opo ration began. 
The Indian bourgeoisie alone had proved itself to bo important to wrest 
freedom from foreign masters and the new phase of askir^, iho masses to 
join in politics had been ushered in. But all honour io those of them 
who had suffered for their revolutionary political activities and for usher* 
ing in the new phase in Indian politics. 

“We are poor nameless untouchables and like the story of Achilles 
and the tortoise the wrath of the alien bureaucracy follows incessantly our 
heels. Yet we have still dynamic energy left in us which will be of some 

service to the cause of freedom . Up till now, the masses of India have 

been exploited for the benefit of the bourgeoisie. The feudal ai istocraoy 
has eliminated itself from the arena of the fight for freedom. The bour- 
geoisie which wants to wrest the political power from its alien rival sought 

the aid of the masses to gain their ol>joct. The Indian bourgeoisie wants 

to end the struggle with the rival by a round table conference and time is 
not distant when the bourgeoisie in getting what it wants will withdraw 
itself from the alien rival and the struggle for national liberation. Rather 
it will join hands with its rival in exploiting the masses in order to have a 
share in the means and instruments of production of India. It therefore 
behoves the workers for freedom to work with this social class and 
organise them instead of being agents of armchair politicians/’ 

Proceeding, the president urged the necessity for starting a fund 
to alleviate the sufferings of the families of their comrades and help the 
needy sufferer. As one who had recently returned from exile, the president 
pleaded strongly for the exiles. To his opinion those exiles, instead of living 
a dog’s life in India, could be of bettor service to India from abroad. In 
every country where they lived they could open our cause to help Indians 
in every way to establish friendship with the nations of those lands. Such 
attempts had been made in the past by the exiles both in Germany and 
America but without help from the motherland they could^ not do much. 
The future of India lay in being a part of international polities and in order 
to enlist the sympathy of other countries, the Indians must do extensive 
foreign propaganda there. 

As for the release of our comrades in Indian jails, there must be country- 
wide propaganda. Indian people did not dwell in bar libraries and in 
chambers of commerce but in factories and fields. They must mobilize 
intellectuals for the service of the masses. Political suffereres^ know they 
were poor, but it was the poor people who had always ushered in new eras 
in the history. 
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WorJk before tbe CoDferenee. 

The task before tbe ooDfereece wa$ as follows All tbe polftieal 
lufftrers should be knit together into one unit and an All-India association 
of theirs as the nucleus of a new movement must be formed. In order 
to train the workers a school must be founded in a suitable place where 
they will be trained in historyi political 8cience» theoretical and applied 
sociologies, social psychology, economics, civics, etc. After being trained in 
these arts and inobued with the psychology of the proletariat, they should go 
to that toiling masses and work amongst them. The field and factory workers 
and tbe toiling masses in general should be organised in labour unions. A 
detailed plan of it can be matured later on. In order to start a new 
movement amongst tbe broad masses of the people, a propaganda depart- 
ment has to be established. Books expressing new ideologies and an organ 
of tbe movement will have to be given out. Co-operative movement in all 
its aspects, vis., credit societies, consumer’s societies, agricultural loan 
banks, agricultural co-operative societies must be started which will be of 
great help to the chronic poverty-stricken masses. The unemployed intellec- 
tuals can take up this work with profit, for we will have to appeal to the 
people to support this people’s movement and a fund has to be raised to 
meet all these expenses. A paisa” fund ought to be started for this 
aim. Taking these things as the minimum programme in our hands, let 
us go amongst the masses and organise them. We must realise it for certain 
that the battle of India’s freedom shall never be won in the councils, in tbe 
assemblies and by demagogy.” 

Resolutions. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the Conference 

(1) Beeolved (a) that in order to keep a record of the national movement the 
provincial organisations of the Hindustani Sangha do prepare detailed lists of all political 
sufferers in, their respective provinces and submit the same to the All-India office before 
1st (f) 1927, (b) that funds be raised to help the needy and deserving political sufferers 
and their dependents in accordance with the recommendations of the Executive Committee. 

(2) With a view to strengthen the masses of the country and remove their crushing 
poverty this Conference exhorts all Indians to use as far as possible only Swadeshi 
things for their daily requirements and to confine their requirements to things made in 
this country. 

(S) That this Conference exhorts tbe people of India to face all kinds of injustice 
and oppression with weapons of determined passive resistance. 

(4) That this Conference immediately begins organising field and factory workers 
and tbe employees all over the country. 

(0) That this Conference sends its greetings to tbe British proletariat and asks their 
co-operation in the common cause of freedom from all kinds of exploitation. 

After appointing a provisional committee with Mr. Purusbottamdas Tandon as Secre- 
tary, to frame necessary rules for tbe organisation and another committee to collect funds 
to give s.*ffeot to tbe first resolution the Conference was dissolved. 

OoDstitution. 

When the reeolutions of the Conference were being dieoueiedi Mr. 
Shaukst Ali wanted to know positively as to what was tbe oonetitntion of the 
eonferenoe. ^ He further added that unless or until they could know the 
eonstitutioD it was difBeult to ascertain whether the conference was pro* 
Congress or anti*Congress. The Conference appointed a committee to formn* 
late a eonstitution. 
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All-India Volunteers’ Conference 
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The second sesBion of the All-India Volunteers' Conference was held 
at Qauhati on the 27th December under the presidentship of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru- The President of the Congress, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, • taulana Abm 
Kalam Azad, Mr. Horniman, Maulanas Shaukat Ali and M ibomed AH and 
Mrs. Gandhi attended. 

Mr. Kuladhar CHALIHA, in welcoming the delegates to the in- 
ference, said in the course of his Address : Discipline is the guiding 

principle of all volunteers and they must be ready and willing to merge all 
their personal prediliction to that of their commandant It would be useless 
to call oneself a volunteer unless one is punctual and thorough iii his work. 
It has been brought to the notice of authorities of several Seva Dais that in 
some places threat to strike and refusal to take food are the most embarrassing 
situations in which the commandants were placed by their volunteers whose 
guiding principle should have been to put up with all inconvenience in the 
matter of food, raiment and accommodation. As volunteers *or 
and social cause, they must always be prepared to bear all 
privation. diflSculties and inconveniences. The movemeia is a 
ment and so they should work in a non-violent way. ^ 

question why. Theirs is to do and die. Self-assertion in a “ 

I dangerous thing and a ti-ue volunteer like a true soldier should always 

obey sacrifice are the essential qualities 

a subioet race and our sacrifice must be in inverse ratio to the degree oi 
our Bubiection. Otherwise there is hardly any hope for regiuning our 

and Hberty! To Mr. Hardikar belongs the credit of orgamsmg and exud- 
ing the volunteer movement and it is up to young men of 
on\he line he has suggested. The ^ 

of their national life and unless they have an ® ^ 

would never be able ^ work and Swar^ protect the imtional flag from all 

diJnour»trnect.r^^^^^^^ ^ 

national self-rcBpect and national pride. 

Presiaential Address. 

After the Eeeeption Committee of 

Nehru delivered a ftirnng to illness.^The Pandit humorously 

2Sd L?h?wr“t the Pr5den”t ww the^^ 

»d-d 
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that the latter had put in a nutshell the duties of volunteers to the country. 
The immediate cultivation of an espirit de corps was required among volunteers 
without which no service could be rendered to the country. He said that the 
volunteer movement was yet in its infancy, but the day was in sight when 
it would take the form of a regular trained army. He urged that with the 
exception of arms required for the military, there should be nothing wanted 
in the Indian army of volunteers. No country had ever achieved freedom 
without sacrifice and if Indians wanted freedom, sacrifice should be tbeir 
motto. 

Continuing, the Pandit regretted at the harrowing happenings in the 
councry which, he said, had taken a dangerous form in the assassination of their 
revered leader. The mischief required to be nipped in the bud. The Pandit 
was of the belief that the day would come when they would be able to 
replace the police by volunteers for which a perfect organisation was neces* 
sary. Concluding Pt. Nehru said : “ Volunteers, remember you are soldiers 
of unity. You must girdle up your loins to restore unity. You are the 
future army of India.'' 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, the Congress President, next distributed the prizes 
to Kariiatak volunteers for enlisting 16,000 volunteers. Mr. H. K. Krishna 
won the first prize for enlisting 1,800 members. 

Two resolutions were then passed in five minutes. The first urged the 
opening of branches of Hindustani Seva Dal in all towns, districts and 
provinces and requested the Congress organizations to help in that matter. 
The second appealed for financial help. Maulana Shaukat Ali, Messrs. 
Harisarvottam Rao, Rajendra Prasad and Mrs. Ferine, grand-daughter of 
Dadabhai Naroji, spoke very briefly on the resolutions. 

Mr. A. Swali of Burma donated Rs. 600 on the spot. With a strong 
appeal for funds by Maulana Shaukat Ali and usual thanks to the chair the 
meeting dispersed. All business was over in an hour. Mr. Goswami^s short 
presidential address was read by Mr. Harisarvotam Rao. The following 
is the text : — 


Mr. Goswaroi's Address. 

Delegates, Volunteers, Lstlies and Gentlemen, 

The composition of a Presidential address to the Volunteers* Conference for the 
sccomi year in succession, i find, is a difficult task. It is not merely a literary difficulty ; 
it is the difficulty of one who in inaugurating a new year has also to render an account 
for thi: old year. The honour — which I prize as beyond my deserts — of being called 
upon to assume the responsibilities of another session of the Volunteers' Conference is 
em harassing ; for 1 feel I have to submit myself not only to considerable self-examination 
but also to ft public verdict on my tenure of office as President of the All India Volunteer 
Boaid during the year which is about to close. And, after all. I am not able to present 
to you any glowing record of proud achievements. Our efforts have been humble ; the 
measure of their fruition has been even humble. But the infant movement is getting out 
of its swaddling clothes and its lisping speech. It is learning to struggle against 
inclemmt circumstances ; It has begun its oonsoions straggle for existence ; its appeal is 
in louder tones and in accents more distinct, determined to have the ear of India ; it 
is acquiring strength of body and mind by waging contention against forces of disrup- 
tion and the decay of onr national solidarity. 

As I began by telling you, we are unable to offer you proof of oonciete achievement. 
Yet, if you look around, you will, I am sure, endorse onr claim to those intangible 
results which are not the less valuable because they elude occular grasp or 
because they can be argued out of dialectic existence. The message of our move- 
ment has reached the furthest ends of onr country and has provoked thought in 
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th« minds ot thousands of men and women, who are realising the need and the 
nsefulness of co-ordination of activities and the organisation of disciplined action. 
Under the influence of a great political upheaval, such as we had in 19S0 and 1921, 
volunteers enrolled themselves in tens of tbousands to serve their countrymen and to 
defy the unjust ban of the foreign Government, presenting a spectacle m enthusiastic 
patriotism which thrilled the country and awed the tyrants. But that was temporary. 

Bo are organisations which grow up in connection with speoiflc events, some of which 
render marvellous service, Our aim has been, and, 1 hope, will continue to be, to perpe- 
tuate the volunteering spirit and to give permanency to institutions, which encourage 
and develop it. We want to give a direction to the entire volunteer movement and to 
infuse it with a national purpose. .... 

We must not aim at centralisation, but rather the tippof>ite ; and the ties and strings 
that should bind different organisations must be silken thretids of spontaneous loyalty, 
the basic fibre of which is freedom. The Ali-India Volunteer Hoard must, realise that good 
Government is that which, without sacrificing efficiency and discipline, appears to govern 
least The new constitution which we framed in Delhi in February last gives almost 
comnlete autonomy to provincial organisations. I am convincinl that the provinces 
should develop their volunteer organisations in their own way. At the same time some 
practical hints and guiding principles which experience has taught u^ to rega*- : as essenti- 
tially helpful, should be accepted by all. . . . , 

Last year 1 emphasised the non-partisan character of our mow At the same 

time I DOiiitcd out our connection with the Indian Nationnl Congress. We must support 
the Concress unless new developments make it inadvisable to do so -a coiitiiigcncy, wliich 
T toRtli to contemplate. 1 appeal to the l*rovincial Coiigiess Committees to t*ke up 
earnestly the work of building up Provincial Volunteer Roards, and to imluce the 
nutricts to take up the work. The need for volunteers is constantly felt (1) in times of 
tliwatLed disturbance, ( 2 ) for gatherings of pilgrims on sacre.i days, an.l (li) for (amgresses 
.^TrLfereuccs The time has come when permanent oigunmations are rcijuiied, ami 

Xti however glorious, are proving inade^^^^^^ 

efforts, no k Volunteer movement can render th(^ Cungrrss m the 

of members of the Congress. I hope this year's Congress will recognise this. 

' iT conclusion; 1 must express the country's indebtedness to our Gcriernl Beeretary, 
Dr. HardXr, whose untiring zeal never yields to despondency even when it receives 

little rea^nsfb for my inability to deliver the address personally at Gan hat i I am 
i ajwiogise y j . . io,ur lourney. I trust the ilelibt^ra- 


mUcrUkinK tl.e Io-k jnurn. 7 . I trust th« .Irlibur.- 
ItoM will be ably oon.lurtr .1 with the co-np^rat.ou of those who era 


> compose the (Jonl'ereiice. 



THE TENTH SESSION OF THE 


Non-Brahmin Confederation 

MADURA--TH B 257H & 26TH DBCBMBBR 1 926. 

The tenth Besaion of the Non-Brahmin Confederation opened at Madura 
on the 25th December 1926 under the presidency of Sir A. P. Patro. 
In welcoming the delegates to the Conference Mr. M. T. Subramana 
MUDALIAR. Chairman of the Reception Committee, said that their move- 
ment was both national and democratic. It was started for the purpose of 
rousing various communities from their long stupor and lethargy to social and 
political consciousness. It was not based on any narrow political principles 
or hatred of any particular community. The idea underlying the movement 
was equal opportunities for all. He added that they were not against Brahmins 
but against Brahminic monopolisation of power at the expense of other com- 
munities. Co-operation of all communities especially that of Brahmins and 
non-Brahmins, was necessary for the salvation of the country. But, he 
maintained, co-operation between the two commuuities must be natural and 
spontaneous and this could be effected only when an illusory sense of 
superiority by birth becomes extinct in their Brahmin brethren. Continuing, he 
said that though their party had got a set back in the recent elections, yet the 
fact remained that principles for which the party stood, remained unchanged 
and unshaken. The set back was due to lack of organisation and of their 
gross neglect of electorates. So he suggested that the first business of the 
confederation should be to re-organise the party and start the work of associa- 
tions throughout the presidency so that by the time the next elections came, 
they might be so well organised to come in such a large majority as to out- 
number all possible combinations of other parties against them in the council. 
Only then they could be in a position to take their share in the reformed 
constitution. 


The Presidential Address. 

Sir A, P. Patro began his address by referring to the dominant 
'* Time Spirit” of Nationalism, which, be said, required leadership of persons 
of experience, talent and above all practical statesmanship. He then feelingly 
referred to the tragic death of Swami Shraddhanand. He said that the 
vision of responsible government was before the nation and the leaders who 
desired to be true to their country could no longer afford to be visionaries. 
The formation of the Jvsftcs movement had proved of immense practical and 
political utility to the Madras Presidency. Patrotism required the full 
utilization of every scheme of reform for what it might be worth and the 
policy of obstruction and rejection, whether from within or without the 
Council, should be opposed by those who bad the good of the country at 
heart. To oppose where we should co-operate, would be the height of un- 
patriotism. The Jttsfic# party bad been discharging its functions as a oon- 
titutiond party ever since the advent of the noo-on operation movementi 
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It has beeo actuated by service of the masses and has struggled hard to 
redress communal inequalitiesi preponderance and monopoly. The Reforms 
scheme* declared Sir A. P. Patro* made a definite advance towards responsi* 
ble government. Notwithstanding its defects* it deserved to bo worked 
for what it was worth. 

Sir A. P. Patro mnintained that a close analysis of the elections in the 
Madras Presidency showed that the country had been with the Justic$ party 
and returned a substantia] majority of constitutionalists and nationalists not 
opposed to communal justice. Ho urged that the next stop in their political 
advance must naturally be provincial autonomy under adequate safeguards. 
Unless those who had gained actual experience co-operated with the Statutory 
Commission* complications and mistakes might set in and the object of 
British statesmen might not be gained. The Central Oovernmont should 
be correspondingly modified with the advent of provincial autonomy. 

He emphasizoi the necessity of political education of the mas^**; for the 
political evolution of the country* and said that caste inu-f gradually dis* 
appear and until its disappearance caste bigotry and exclusiveness must bo 
replaced by tolerance* good-will and a spirit of equality. The task called 
for immediate attention in view of the constitutional advance ahead. He 
concluded by saying : ‘ It is of utmost importance that efforts should he 

made to promote inter-communal cordiality and good-will* as oommunal 
antagonism is certain to prove disastrous to national advancement. Every 
community must be trained to think of what is due to others and the best 
minds of the country must be directed to achieve this result.’ 


Resolutions. 

The confederation then adiourned to meet again on the next day the 2fith 
Dec. when it passed resolutions relating to temple entry* the release of the 
Bengal prisoners or their trial in courts, equal treatment in jails and railway 
refreshment rooms, the immediate establishment of Tamil University and 
permanent settlement in the presidency. The confederation hoped that the 
Round Table Conference on the South African question would bring about 
satisfactory results. It was resolved, to put the work of the confederation on 
a stronger basis* to form a committee and establish youth leagues throughout 

the presidency. , ,r. . • i.- 

A resolution supporting and appealing to the Viceroy to give h.s assent 

to the Hindu Religious Endowments Bill was 

Mudaliar, in moving the resolution, warned that if this Bill which h^ been 

passed by two successive Legislative Councils WM now interfered with, non- 

Brahmans of every school of political thought would stand as one man to 
condemn it leader of the party, speaking at the oonclusion of 

.■Id yrnMi to pat dowi> mraopolito. Tbjir toWri thi* 

«»»• “• “ * 

in the opposition after six years of power. 

The confederation then came to a close. 
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tWENTIEta SESSION OF THE 


U. P. Provincial Conference 

K AS H IFU 7 HE 5TH DECEMBER 1926, 

Babu Shiva Prasad Guptai president-elect of the U. P. Provincial 
Conference, reached Kashipur (Naini Tal) on the morning oi the 4th Decem- 
ber. In the afternoon he was taken in procession through the main roads 
of the town. 

The conference met at 2 p.m., on Sunday, the 6th Dec. Among those 
present, besides the president-elect, were Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, 
Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena, Babu Sri Prakash, Babu Sampurnanand and 
Chaudhri Raghubir Narayan Singh. 

The Welcome Address. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant then read out the welcome address of 
Kunwar Anand Singh, Chairman of the Reception Committee. The Kunwar 
declared that only a return to the old civilization of ancient India could 
solve the problems of the world. But the world would not aBsess that 
civilization at its proper value until India had regained self-Governmeut. 
Petty things, he continued, should not be allowed to detract their atten- 
tion from greater ones. So long as India did not get Swaraj, what difference 
did it make if they had more schools and hospitals, better roads or a few 
more Government posts ? They must, therefore, concentrate their energies 
on their efforts to get Swar^. Mr. Gandhi had shown them the way and it 
was for them to proceed along it. He made a vigorous appeal for Hindu- 
Muslim unity. 


The Presidential Address. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant then proposed and Chaudhri Raghubir 
Narayan Singh, Thakur Manjeet Singh Rathore, Mr. Mohan Lai Saksena and 
Pandit Badridutt Pandey supported the election of Babu Shiva Prasad 
Gupta to the presidential chair. 

Babu Shiva Prasad GUPTA then read his address in Hindi, of which 
the following is a summary 

Speaking about the meaning of Swaraj, be said that its only simple 
meaning was our rule ” which meant power to decide the system of 
Government of our country in accordance with our own wishes, free from 
all interference by foreigners. As to the method of achieving Swaraj, he 
laid stress on constructive programme to be adhered to patiently and perse- 
veringly which alone could create that atmosphere which was necessary to 
carry out non-co-operation or civil disobedience successfully. 

He asked the Muslims to consider seriously if, it was possible for the 
civilisation of Arabia to flourish in Indian soil. The mode of living and the 
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culture of India would surely be quite different from that of Arabia. He 
urged them to follow the well-known proverb “ When in Rome, do as 
i^mans do. On the other hand he asked the Hindus to bear in mind that 

nobody who could Is 

called Melohoha." 

After laying great stress on the production of Khadi without which 9 
he explained, India could not be free in respect of cloth, he turned to the 
question of councils. He thought it a waste of energy, time and money to 
seek election to the present councils, for ** the freedom’s battle could not 
bo fought within them.” But “ at the same time ” he continued, ” he 
could not completely ignore thorn, as much harm to the country was likely 
to be done by their mere existence.” 

He could not favour the policy advocated by the Independent Congress 
party or the Responsive Co-operation party which was in a wav similar to 
the policy of the Moderates or Liberals. He suggested tba-: the Oaubati 
Congress should make its policy regarding councils clear, and should resolve 
that if Congressmen did not secure the majority of seats in the Assembly 
and in more than half of the total number of provincial councils in the 
county, they should walk out from them. But if they secure the requisite 
majority they should be permitted to give trial to their policy up to March 
and April, and in case it was not possible for them to do something subs- 
tantial within that period, they should be asked to come out of them. 

He suggested that at least two hundred paid workers should be appoint- 
ed in each province by spending a lakh of Rupees to carry out the cons- 
tructive programme of the Congress in tahsils and districts, and this, he 
thought, will revolutionize the whole atmosphere of the country in five years. 
He supported foreign propaganda and federation of Asiatic countries. 

In the end Mr.. Gupta drew the attention of the audience to the resolu- 
tions passed recently by the Imperial Conference which rendered the dominions 
practically independent of, and no longer subordinate to the British Empire. 
He regretted that although India still remained where she was orst-whilo, 
yet the Mahariua of Burdwan declared that India was proud of Britain’s 
sovereignty over her. “ It is a matter of shame for us ” said Mr. Gupta 
“ that still there are Indians to bo found who take pride in India’s disgraceful 
bonbage.” The Conference then adjourned. 


SECOND DAY— THE 6TH DECEMBER 19 2*6. 

The Conference met again in the afternoon of Monday, the 6th Dewmlwr. 
The first resolution, which was put from the chair, welcomed Mr. Oandhi 
who was to visit those provinces in January. u- 1. 

Pandit Shrikrishna Dutta Paliwal moved the &ACOM> resolution which 

recommended to the Gauhati Congress to resolve that ^ 

Congress executive should act against the decisions oi the Congress, and if 
any member did so be must be removed from the exMutive. 

Pandit Gauri Shankar Misra moved an amendment which fell for w,»nt 

»«.nd.d ih. Tum r«ta- 

regretted that certain leaders had opposed the Congress, thus further streng 
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ibening the bareauoracy> and urged the Oauhati Congre&a to decide some 
definite policy and programme for work within the Council. 

The speaker said that the heart of the populace was sound and there 
flhs faith in the Congress and the motives of Congressmen, but the interference 
of others had spoiled national work. He did not impugn the motive of the 
Congress leaders but jealousy and lack of confidence ruined them as now 
in the past. Those who have opposed the Congress have worked against 
the country, even if their motives were good. Great leaders have said that 
the Congress crushed Hindu interests and invited the Afghans. Now a 
definite policy, he continued, was wanted for those who had gone to the 
Council as well as a definite programme for those who were outside the 
Councils. 

Several speakers took part in the discussion regarding this resolution. 
After it was seconded by Mr. Srikrishnadutta Paliwal an amendment to the 
effect that the Congress should have nothing to do with the elections was 
moved by Mr. Gaurishankar Misra. The amendment was seconded by Mr. 
Bamsaran Singh. Maulana Shaukat Ali said, he still thought that the Councils 
were useless. He was a soldier and wanted all to have the spirit of a soldier 
and obey the Congress. Those Congressmen who were opposed to the Cawir 
pore resolutions should have resigned from the Congress before opposing 
the Congress candidates. On return from abroad he was surprised to find 
quarrels in the Provincial Congress Committee and none hoard his instruc- 
tions, though he was elected its President. Mr. Sampurnanand replied briefly 
the arguments raised against the resolution. The amendment was rejected 
and the original resolution was passed unanimously. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali then moved the FOURTH resolution recommending 
widespread use of charkha and khadi as the sole means of the country’s pro- 
gress and freedom. Mahatmaji told him that some important members of 
the Agricultural Commission held that in an agricultural country charka was 
the possible life giviug cottage industry. It was passed unanimously and the 
meetii]g adjourned. 


THIRD DAY--1HB 7TH DECEMBER 1 926. 

When the conference re-assembled on the next day, the 7th December, 
a resolution was passed condemning the grazing tax levied in the hill districts. 

The SIXTH resolution, moved by Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, re- 
gretted th^communal dissensions which enabled the Government to take 
away old privileges like those of taking Ramlila processions and good-will 
between the different communities. The resolution was carried. 

Babu Purshottam Das Tandon moved the SEVENTH resolution to the 
effect that communal electorates had proved very harmful and that the 
Gauhati Congress should work for their abolition. It was passed. 

Thakur Munjit Singh Rathore moved the EIGHTH resolution protesting 
against the treatment meted out to under-trial political prisoners in general 
and to Babu Damodar Swarup Seth, an accused in the Kakori case in 
particular. The resolution was supported by Babu Raghava Das and passed. 

After the usual vote of thanks, the conference dissolved at»6 in the 
evening. 



EIGHTH SESSION OF THE 

Andhra Pr ovincial Conference 

BLLORE—THB 28TH NOVEMBER 1 926, 

The Eighth An^dhra Provincial Conference oommencod its momentous 
MBBioii on the 28th November at 2-30 p.m. in the Panduranpa Cinema Hall. 
EHore, with much eclat. The hall was filled with dolepivtOB and visitors, 
numbering about 2,000. On the big dias were Boatod the Pr^rsideiit’eleot, 
distinguished visitors, and leaders. 

After the singing of national song by the boys and girU iji Saiitinikotanam 
of Guntur, Mr. A. Govindaobryulu. Chairman of the Reception Committee 
delivered his welcome address. The following are interesting extracts from 
his speech : — 

“ The duty of giving you a hearty welcome on behalf of the West 
Godavary public is bestowed upon me by the Reception Committee, and 1 
accoi^ingly welcome you cordially to the Conference. 

In a few days the Indian National Congress will meet at Guuhuti to 
determine the programme for the next year. As our resolutions will 
undoubtedly influeuGO the deliberations of the Congress, wo have to discuss 
all the problems calmly and fully. 

Though at the last Andhra Provincial Conference at Masulipatam a 
resolution had been passed, defining Swaraj as complete Indopondonce, it was 
however not accepted by the Congress. 

“ For all living beings, from the lowest to the highest, the desire for 
liberty is inborn. This desire for liberation from bondage to supremo bliss 
will always be vibrating in our hearts and there shall be no mundane 
influence to obstruct the heart’s desire to obtain that supreme bliss. 

Indians Abroad. 

“ By colour prejudice, wo are subject to innumorablo hardships in the 
Dominions. If the Empire is to servo as a poace-raakor between itself and 
other free countries, there must be peace within the Empire itself. There 
must be harmony and goodwill amongst its various compoiiont parts. Instead 
of that, we find an organised attempt made to drive out the Indians from 
the Dominions. 

“ At the Imperial Conference recently held this prol»l6m was not at all 
touched. It is plain that the Empire is raeant only for white Colonists and 
the coloured races have no voice in it. I'he policy of the radical imperialists 
to make it the home of white civilisation will be realised if things are allowed 
to drift as at; present. 

“ There is no affinity between the culture and traditions of the East and 
the West. Cultural affinity exists among the various nations ^ of the East. 
Such universal persons as Tagore may dream of a fusion of East and West. 
The attempt is highlv visionary and not at all practicable. Unity is between 
equals. It is fut’.j to visualise an union between two, when one party 
assumes airs of supremacy. The white man imagines himself a superman and 
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classifldB all non-whites uncivilised. It is high time that all the Asiatic 
should organise themselves into a confederation for self^protection. Now it 
is the ^ duty of the Congress to take all possible steps for the immediate 
formation of the Asiatic Federation. 

League of Nations. 

** Though the coloured races are not yet ready to organise themselves 
even for self-protection, yet the white nations, soon after the war, have 
actually begun to organise themselves into a league of nations to protect 
their own interests and maintain their hold upon the coloured races of the 
world. This institution failed miserably to attain its objects. It cannot 
protect the coloured subject races against the tyranny of their white masters 
for it is dominated by Imperialists. Now at least the Asiatic countries must 
wake up and disown their belief upon the mission of the league, and organise 
into a federation. 

** In order to counteract this vicious attempt, strong propaganda work 
must be carried out only to protect our own interests and not for the sake 
of retaliation. But in foreign countries this may be misrepresented by the 
Government. People who travel abroad to become acquainted with foreign 
countries are influenced by British Embassies to speak and write about only 
the British point of view. When such untruthful propaganda is going on in 
the name of India we must at an early date, check this lie by means of 
efficient foreign propaganda. 

‘*As we all know our liberation depends upon our own efforts— not- 
withstanding the formation of the Asiatic League and foreign propaganda. 
Unless we organise ourselves and strongly agitate to get our National Demand, 
it is futile to depend upon foreign interference and yearn for British justice. 
All reforms which were supposed to be bestowed upon us, were the outcome 
of strong popular demand. 

** Lord Birkenhead is alarmed at the thought of the British relinquishing 
a bit of their present hold lest we should fly at one another’s throat. He 
dreams only of streams of blood when once our irons are loosened a little 
bit. The other doctrines enunciated by our rulers are : (l) That the black 
races are not fit to enjoy political liberty, (2) if the whiteman’s burden is 
removed from the groaning shoulder of the Mack they would cut each others 
throats, (3) that the whites are the appointed masters to uplift the blacks 
from their degradation all round, (4) that the right of owner-ship and 
enjoyment of all the land said to be conquered by the sword vests with the 
whites for ever, and (6) that though this doctrine of conquest is outrage- 
ously spoken at all times, the subject races have to respect Law and Order 
and not attempt at all an armed revolt. 

“ His Tvordship wants that the Royal CSommission should only weigh our 
fitiiess and hints insultingly — white Empire before him dancing— that not only 
British but also Colonial Statesmen may form its panel. In none of his 
speeches does he speak of the Mandalay detenues. What is it for that he 
demands co-operation from India 1 Is it only for more submission and to 
disarm us entirely ? 

Elections and After. 

*’In 1923 elections the party advocating offices was tofa large extent 
defeated. This year’s elections also clearly manifested the true index of the 
country by returning Congressmen in large numbers. It is plain that N. C. 0» 
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doctrines spread by Mahatmaii have been planted deep in the hearts of the 
people and they know full well without extraneous tuition and influence the 
relative value of contending parties. So» in the interests of the oountryi all 
parties should respect the verdict of the nation in favour of non-aooeptance» 
as far as we can judge from the results in Madras and elsewhere and they 
should join the Congress* the only representative body of the Nation. 

** At present no compromise is possible. The nation has returned the 
Congressmen on the ticket of non-acceptance of Ofiice. If Congressmen now 
turn their eyes towards offices* they are deliberately prejudicing the nation*! 
faith in the Congress. 

''»Our aim is to achieve Swaraj. We are not to reach our goal at the 
shortest time. If we can realise that all our evils fly away, what is then the 
programme for us now to arrive at that result! Any such programme 
must not be contrary to the fundamental principles of the Congress. 

“ There are, at the present day* three parties in the Congress : the 
Responsivists, the Swarajists and the No-Changers. Leiiiuis like Messrs. 
Venkatappaiab, Vallabhai Patel and Sham Sundar Chakravarty are ever 
ready to sacrifice their lives for the achievement of Swaraj. Responsivists 
like Messrs. Kelkar and Jayakar, Lalaji and Malavyaji have made immense 
sacrifices for the country and it is idle to question their patriotism and 
fidelity to the country. Hence it is the duty of the Swarajists to chalk out 
a programme in order to make the two groups join them and fight shoulder 
to shoulder against the bureaucracy. However desirable this amalgamation 
mav be, the fundamentals must not be lost sight of. The Council programme 
was started with the aim of wresting the Councils from the Government 
supporters and show to the world at large their utter futility. During the 
last three years this aim was carried out in the Assembly and in the Councils 
of the C. P. and Bengal especially. 

•*Our programme should now therefore be a revision of the Cawnpore 
resolution, with slight alterations. At the very first sitting of the ^ouiKsila* 
the Swaraiist^B have to vacate their seats with a declaration that they 
are going out of the Councils to organise the people for direct action. 1 his 
whnd ^of action would expose the Government better than the obstruction 
method the Councils This can l)e done by the bwarajwts, 

S W. — .b. « 

¥Yi * ritv it can be show^n that they arc worked only by 
when there is \ f are in ^ obstruction i. 

Government niembers. If Independents or Itosponsivists. As 

.«b» « u.. Mb,«« 

or failing to obstruct, have to remain in vain. 

" For progromm. to b« parried o»t 
ol Hipdu-Muelim nuity firefc Ae Mu uttoaji tw Hindu-Muelim unity und 

r..Sd« tti^..'; in 

ntnotw^mnnuue. t ,b, in tnlun up, in ordnt to tnnkn 

"When once the work with thev must be lifted from their pre* 

a«u i„l»llbp.«tb tut. to «" drink. 

•ent position and they must bo weanea irom i.uo 
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‘'Every year foreign cloth worth Bs. 70 orores is imported into India. 
By spreading Ehaddar, we could stop the outflow of our wealth and thus 
help the poor. If we are to stop the whole outflow an intense propaganda 
throughout the length and breadth of our land must be carried out. 

“ All this intensive programme, keeping the Councils vacant, boycott of 
drink, labour organisation and constructive work is to be laid down only 
for one year. In this work, the no-changers will work whole-heartedly with 
the Swarajists ; we have to accept a programme like this at the ensuing 
Congress and request Mahatmaji to lead us again as the period of silence 
which Mahatmaji had enjoined upon himself is well high over. 

" I hope all these suggestions will be fully considered under the Presi- 
dentship of Mr. K. y. R. Swami Naidu. I need not introduce Mr. Swami 
to you. In 1921 at the call of the Congress he had renounced his practice 
and was for a time His Majesty’s guest, having disobey ed the Magisterial 
order. I thank you all, Sirs, on behalf of the Reception Committee for 
having elected such a leader to our Conference and give you, once again, 
my hearty welcome and request Mr. Swami Naidu to take the chair". 


The Presidential Address. 

Then the President, Mr. K. Viraraghavaswami, delivered his presiden- 
tial address which was greatly appreciated. The following are extracts from 
the address 

“ I thank you from the bottom of my heart for choosing me for this 
ofSce of trust, honour and responsibility. There is a general impression 
even among the educated classes that India was always governed by 
foreigners and that it cannot defend itself even if Swaraj is granted to day 

After tracing the ancient history of India, the President said : — 

" It is clear that India had Swaraj for thousands of years and the foreign 
invaders, that conquered the country and established their sway over the 
land, could only occupy portions of India. The foreign rulers were not allowed 
any permanent hold on the country. The Hindu kingdoms that remained 
unconquered developed their resources and reconquered the country. It i» 
absurd to say that India was always under the foreign rule or that Indians 
had become so weak that they could not defend themselves. 

“The great world war broke out in August 1914. England cried for 
help and India with her generous heart responded. She had forgotten for 
the time being all her grievances and stretched every nerve to help England 
in her hour of distress. The Great War was won and we have to see how, 
after the war. the pledges made by England to India wore redeemed. 

“The operation of the Defence of India Act, which was purely a war 
measure, was extended. Under the Defence of India Act the executive were 
empowered to intern any person in a particular locality and any restriction 
might be laid upon him. A man might be arrested and kept indefinitely 
in jail without being brought to trial. For those who were to be tried new 
courts and new laws of evidence and procedure were prescribed. 

“ Under this law, terrible mischief had been done. Persons whose guilt 
was never brought to light were deprived of their liberty. Some were 
interned in unhealthy places. Some actuidly went mad or were nearly so. 
India wanted freedom : the bureaucracy made preparations to put her in 
chains!” 
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The President, after describing the horrors of the Rowlatt Aot and 
other measures passed in the name of law and order and the tragedy of the 
Jallianwallah Bagb, said : “ There is indeed a destiny which shapes the ends 
of India however rough we may how them. I am a believer in the destiny 
of India. We passed through a period of preparation : rehearsaling is over. 
The real drama has to be enacted, God willing, in the near future* Who 
else can be a successful stage manager during the period of our preparation 
than our kind, genial and generous Gindhiji ? May he live long, so that he 
may guide us through in our final enactment aUo ! Ftn* M ah atniaji despite 
his detractors is a believer in the maxim, minimum of Butfering and maximum 
of achievement. 


What Non-co-operation has done for us. 

“ There is an impression among the old moderate friends ♦’• ♦b the hand 
of the clock of progress has been set back V>y the accev* nice of Non-co- 
operation by the Indian National Congress. The idea is the result of a 
feeling that they themselves have lost hold on the country on account of the 
Non-co'operatiou programme. 'Fhe old moderate politician never knew ' 
what it was to suffer or to sacrifice for the country. The highest 
sacrifice he could think of was to attend the Congress during the Christinas 
holidays and deliver a fine English speech or two on the Congross platform. 
The times have altered. Politics now mean intense work and sacrifioo. The 
fruit of the non-co-operation policy is not, as our moderate friends think, 
undoing what the old politicians have achieved but putting India on the 
path of freedom. 

** It need not bo detailed here how much the country has suffered on 
account of the whole-hearted support given by the Justice Party to the 
Goyernmeut. By the time of the elections in 1023, the Justice Party had 
consolidated its i)Ower by the distribution of loaves and fishos in the shape of 
nominations to. local bodies to Presidentships and appointments high and low. 


How Goiigi'ess Candidates Succeeded. 

“ The Coneross in its Session at Cawnpore gave the mandate that the 
Legislative bodies in the country bo captured by the Congress. Most of the 
Congressmen with a clean conscience took active part in the recent elections. 
The leaders of Andhradesa and the Tamil Nadu started the work in g<»d 
terms. The voice of the Congress was heard very little iii the country after 
the previous elections. Mr.- Srinivasa Iyengar, ‘“e Prondent-el^t ^of the 
Congreos and Mr. Prakasam, the Andhrakesan. toured in Tamil Nadu airf 
Andhradesa respectively and created a favourable atmo^here for the elec 
tifvna Peoole began to wonder if non-co-operation was really dead. 

“ In fihrSeL Mr. T. Prakasam visited all the important towns and 

various districts is in my opinion, due to four ^^ns.n^ely. the 

the province towards the „Jiji„_^energy and his spirit of sportsman^ 

inevitablenoss of our suooess. his untm^ enwgy anu v 

ship were everywhere requisitioned aud he was never found want ng 
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' Justice Party and' What ifc standb far. ^ 

4 « Xhflf Justice Party was loripe^d.in the early parrot 1917 j,ust ^iore, 
aiti^al of ' Mr. Mohta^is tnlrid)a. The advanced pplij;icai bodies d^ma^djs^^ 
Swaraj within the British Era jjire^^ ProWncial autonpray was dpjEnanded.^by 
some and others asked for autohoipy for'the ‘prpvihces aiid s^ responsibility* 
iii the Ceniti’d Qovpriiment. The Justice Party alone opposed \e 
df tHb . above demands arid assefted that the meratiers pf the Justice Party 
were averse to any violent and sudderi constitutional changes whic|i would^ 
irapeir the /authority of the British Government. Just at the moment w^en. 
Inilian aispifations were to attain frditioii, there ‘stepped in a* Party shotting 
“stop, stop,” “Don’t grant us anything substantial. We doii’t want free- 
dom. All that we want at the present yunctui^ is Jiicratke jobs to some 
select few ol The cpuittiys; freedom may wait, but we cannot wait. 
GriVe us the j’bhs and w^ wi)Kully ; oo-op0m^ with you.^* It is not possible 
for us to find ou| a parallel case ih any part of Iiidiar 

“ The Justice Party never had any respect for the Corigress. The few 
^amongst them who were of the Congress severed their connection with it 
as soon as ■ they saw prospects office, The Congress men abstained them- 
selves from'entering the Legislative Councils in 1920 and that was the best 
opportunity for the Justice Party to enter the Councils. They did get in, 
in large numbers and had absolute majority during the first term* How 
they supported every measure of tyranny, we are all aware of. If patriots 
like Yakub Hussain were arrested, the leader of the Justice Party came in 
with a special plea for the Government. If other patriots of this' Presidency 
were arrested and convicted, the Justice Party expressed their joy at it. If 
the land revenue in the Tanjore, District was enhanced by the Government, 
is had the full support Of the Justice Party. If the lands of the Guntur 
ryots weire to be sold within 24 hours without the usual formalities, law and 
procedure, the Justice Party gave its whole-hearted support. Thus, in return 
for the jobs ^iven lo it, the Justice Party supported the Government through 
thick and thin, it is not easy to imagine how far the country would have 
adyaijcod if the Justice Party had cared and worked for the freedom of the 
country. The good it may have tried to do lies buried in Government records 
and the evil it has brought is there written large in its book of fate. 

Present Political Situation. 

“ At Cawnpore the Congress had laid down the following programme 
‘ The work in the Legislatures shall be concentrated on the national demand 
made by the Assembly by its resolutions of the l ^tb February 1924 and 
8th 'September • 1925 aiid the following action shall be taken in that, 
connection i. The Swarajya Party in the AssemMy shaH, at the earliest 
opportunity, invfte the Government to give their final debirimi "6u the siiid 
demand and irf case no decisioiijs announoed before the end of February pr the 
de<arion annbUnbed is held not to be satmlactcny by the 'Workhig ifypramittee 
of 0 the epngress, the party shall) by i^opting the proper propedurbv intimate Z 
to the Government oh tha floor of the ‘ house that the party will no Ipng^r ; 
continue hi) remain' and work iii the present LegislatuiW, as here-tp^forjc, biiit ; 
gb iiitp the country to work amohg people*. If the, Gi^VereDClent ;had^ 
refused to grant the national' efomand" made by pur i^lpresentatiye^ 
Assembly, that would npt bave been so great an insulti; as , their a^titpda .;pot^, 
to give anj^ reply w all. What fe^ur^peixt ste^ ? . : / , ■ 
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. “ ‘“® “““ to be considered now and to bo pl«o«d before 

tb 0 na:tt Congress. l am quite sure you will not say that though the Govern* 
ment has not yielded to bur . national demiaiid we should go and- prostrate 

ourselves at the feet of this proud Oovorwnent, lea for its foittiveuess for 

our ever demaiidiiig anything from it. 1 am proud that this slave mentality 
has left us long since. Any how this is my personal view and it is for 
in this sitting to opnsider the matter and come to a decision. 

So far us this Presidency is concerned some of our friends say that wo» 
should take up office and turn out the Raja of Tana^al and his men. 1 know 
why this extraordinary view is expressed. This Presidency has suffered from 
the misrule of the Justice Party for six long years. So. our friends feel that 

we should. accept office if not for any thing else, just to keep out the Justice 
Party from office. 1 quite sympathise with all those that entertain this view. 
But.1 say, let us hear patiently wrofigs that are done to us by the Justice 
Party* Their misrule does not endure for ever. Wo havf^. settle our 
accounts with the bureaucracy first. We can look to our .i iends letor on. 
It may be that the Justice Party men will adopt our cre«Nl when they feel 
that victory is within sight. These aro timid people. They have no 
heroism in them. They are afraid of the wrath of the bureaucracy. They 
have no faith in themselves. They admit that if the British withdraw 
themselves to-day they will be in the grip of the Brahmins. You cannot 
expect such people to fight for Swaraj. 

I pray to Almighty God that He will give us sirongth to successfully 
fight with the bureaucracy and obtain Swaraj. I am rtot afraid of Paiiagals 
and Patros. When the Swarajists were but a handful in the Councils last 
time they were by their powerful voice able to keep Panagalitcs at bay and 
they ultimately brought down the Justice ministry. 1 do not know why wo 
should be afraid of Panagalites now— -when they are thirteen and wo forty- 
seven. I think of Desabandhu Das and the years 19553-24 and 1926 during 
which ho, with a gallant band of forty followers in the Bengal Council, whoso 
strength was full one hundred and forty, gloriously carried out his promise 
to the doctorate by dealing death blows to the Dyarchy which ho loathed 
from the depths of his heart. I wonder how he was able t(» achieve that 
end. May he from the Heavens inspire us to emulate the example he sot for 
us during the period of his strenuous life on earth. 


Need for United Action. 

** One other word, gentleman, I finish. Before I close I feel I should 
VO lure to make a very humble suggestion in the way of effecting a 
CO ' promise between the two hostile parties in the Congress. Now that the 
gen Lul elections are over and now that it is clear that iimvhere either the 
liesp nsivists or the Swarajists are in a majority, I feel the Congress 
should offer to invite the Responsivists and try to close up the ranks. We 

s'fiould learn to forgive and forget the wrongs w may a^^ -aIa imt foil 

other during the period of P"'**** t 

is a maxim whose truth should be kept before our mind s eye. Let us ubtto 
and march forward towards our sure destiny, the attainment of^Swwan m 
the near future. Hinfu and Mahomedan and a-abmin and ““ ‘'8"*^"";- 
aU shoufd unite and with one mind marfch towards ourjoal. Let ^ afl 

rise above selfishness, personal and communal, so that beloved and beaut lul 

India may be free ”• Vande Mataram. 
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Messrs. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, S. Satyamurti, A. Ranges wami Iyengar, 
Muthiah Mudaliar, Burra Satyanaraya then delivered speeches congratulating 
Andbra-Desa on the superb victories secured to the Congress. The proceed- 
ings for the day closed at 6-dO p.m. amidst great enthusiasm. 


Proceedings and Resolutions 

2ND DAY— THE 29TH NOVEMBER 1926. 

The conference resumed its sitting on this day in the morning at 8 
o’olooh. After the messages of sympathy and the condolence resolutions 
have been rearl, Dr. P. Gnrumurti moved a resolution congratulating the 
people, voters, workers and other supporters of Andhradesa on their sincere 
and wholehearted co-operation and support to Congress candidates, brushing 
aside all communal feelings and ou their having secured success to the 
Congress. After several speakers had spoken in favour of the resolution 
it was put to vote and carried. 

Change in Congress Creed. 

Next Mr. B. Sambamurti moved a resolution recommeniing to the 
Indian National Congress to be held at Gauhati to change the Congress 
creed (1. Article of the Congress Constitution). The word “ Swaraj ** in it 
is to be removed and the words ** complete independence outside the British 
Empire ** is to be substituted. 

In moving the resolution Mr. B. Sambamurti said that this and 
kindred resolutions had been coming in every year before the Congress 
during the last five years. Although they wert> not adopted they should 
not think that his resolution was unnecessary. They could not satisfy them- 
selves with the interpretation that the word “ Swaraj ** included ** indepen- 
dence,** for there were others who were interpreting the word Swaraj ** 
in other ways. He could not see any reason why its meaning should not bo 
made clear and definite. Swaraj was not a gift of the British Government, 
but it should be got by their own strength, by their own effort, by their own 
soul power and sacrifice. 

Mr. M. Tirumalarao seconded the resolution. 

Mr. T. Prakasam opined that there was no necessity for having a 
change in the Congress creed as it was decided that the word “ Swaraj ” was 
the most appropriate word. He also pointed out that no fresh conditions 
had arisen for such a resolution. 

Mr. G. Kamop Eao, opposing the resolution said that men like Desa- 
bandhu C. R. Das, who said at the Faridpur Conference that he would be 
satisfied even with Dominion Status for India, were of opinion that for 
accomodating all parties in the Congress Swaraj ” was the word best chosen 
and that they should therefore recognise that there was no necessity for 
a change. 

Mr. E. Venkatappiah of Guntur asked them to examine the effect of 
the resolution, They might have this ideal of independence if they liked. 
Once Mahatma Gandhi said that it was not necessary to change ihe word, 
“Swaraj,** into “ Independence.'* Like the people of the Dominions they 
were not so well-orgsnised and disciplined and armed as to resist Britain 
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and attain their goal. If the pmple of the Dominions were not given the 
nght of hoisting their own flags they could secure that right, whereae they 
in India were exhibiting their incapacity. They should not he so light- 
hearted as to require an amendment in the Congress creed. There was no 
good of saying that they would do things which they could not achieve for 
two or three years. Therefore the speaker thought that it was not necessary 
to ohange the present creed of the CnngroBS. 

Mr. C. Rsiiagoprilachari said that they all desired to have indepen* 
denoe. ^ But the quest-ion now was whether it was necessary now to pass this 
resolution. The resolution which had been proposed was a rosolntion of tio 
practical importance nowi and therefore they oufrht not to have taken so much 
time over it. Mahatmaji had expressed the popular view when ho put the 
word “Swarai."' He understood the mind of India and he said th it the word. 
“ Swaraj would be truly educative, while the word " Independence ” would 
not be so. He knew that the word. “ Swaraj,** had life in 1: ; he knew 
that it would grow from one thing to another and furthci he knew that 
unconsciously, “ Swaraj ** would moan “ Independence ** even in the mind 
of the ryot, or child. There would come a time when they would have 
to pass such a resolution. But to-day a resolution like this, would pttiwe 
their own weakness. Again he asked whether it was right to raise this issue 
when they expected the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. H>6 own view 
was that it should not even be discussed and that they should drop it here. 
It would ho a very bad thing to defeat this proposition by votes and 
all the educative value would be lost by defeating it. The rosoIutioiM might 
be dropped. 

The President said that ho felt after hearing Mr. C. Rajagopalaehari’s 
speech that they would be respecting thomRolves and the Andhradesa in 
general if they dropped the resolution at that stage and proceeded to the next, 
and that there was no harm in dropping it. 

Then some confusion arose. Mr. B. Sambamurti insisted on his right of 
reply and said that it was improper to drop it so abruptly without allowing 
the Conference and the world to know what ho had to say after so much 
discussion and after the spoechos of eminent men over the resolution. 

The President then put to the Conference his proposition that they 
should drop the resolution. 78 voted for and 76 against. Poll w.as then 
taken amidst tremendous noise and excitement and the result was that 71 
voted for and 86 against. The President declared his motion lost. 

Mr. A. Kaleswara Rao supported the resolution stating that the Andhras 
were ever in the forefront to make sacrifices and that when indepondGiico 
would bo declared Andhra Dosa would lead the country. 

It was 8-30 P.M. when the Conference was adiournod to meet on the 

next day. 


3RD DAY — T H B 3 0 TH NOVEMBER 1 926* 

When the Conference resumerl its sitting on this day at IJ a-™- 

oriticisifls on his resolution relating to flio change 

After hie lengthy reply, votes were taken and the resolution was aeclaied 

canied, 100 voting for and 53 against. 
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Mr* Kbandala Sarv^BWttrd ^Bao ' then moved a reaoiiittoih exhertii^. itbe 
audience to do^aotive propaganda for the vemoval of untouchability; It 
was carried* ■ ' ■ ^ ^ 

Mr* K* Subbara^alu iPadb a motion 1x> requeab the Gaubati Congms 
to concert measures for the formation oi the Asiatic f'ederatkin immediately* 
This too was oarriedi ^ ' 

' M. V, Satyanarayana, moved the following resolution ; This Confer^ 
eiioe recommends that immediate and adequate arrangements be made • for 
a thorough study and exposition ' of district and provincial grievanoes.*’ 

The resolution was carried. 

Mr. M.’Srinivasacfaari moved following resolution This Conference 
reciuests MahatmS Gandhi to take up the leadership of the country* as 
soon as his One year s vow of silence is fulfilled and to tour throughout the 
length and breadth of India, to unite the various factions among Coir 
gressmeii viz., No-changers, Swarajists, Responsivists, Independent Congress- 
men and others in the Gauhati Congress and to help the country in carrying 
ot!it the eonstruotive programme.” The resolution was caTried. 

Dr. R Subrahmanyam moved a resolution urging the people to work 
out the constructive programme. This was also carried. 

G i V i 1 D i 8 o b e d i e n c e . 

The second most important resolution of the Session of the Conference 
was moved by Dr. Subrahmanyam. The following is the text Wbbreas 
this Conference believes that the country is ready to do civil disobedience 
on a large scale, since it is the chief means for the attainment of Swaraj and 
that the time has come for resorting to it, this Conference requests the 
Assam Congress to concert adequate measures on an extensive scale for Civil 
Disobedience.” 

In moving the resolution Dr. Subramanyam said that constructive work 
and civil disobedience would go hand in band and supplement each other. 
In the course of his lengthy speech for 25 minutes, he pointed out that the 
country was ever prepared for individual civil disobedienoeiand the existence 
of foreign domination was itself a cause and preparation for civil disobedience. 

Mr. T. Prakasam advised the audience not to pass the resolution. He 
said he occupied a very delicate position in that be was the President of the 
Andhra Congress Committee and a member of the Assembly. He appreciated 
and admired the courage of young and ardent men who went to iails and 
made sacrifices and who came forward to have this resolution. He pointed 
out that when Mahatma Gandhi had suspended all boycotts and qon-co- 
operation end when the Congress adopted Council-entry, it was not the time 
for passing such a resolution. In the course of bis speech, be said that he 
was never afraid of jails or putting up a strong resistance against Govern- 
ment and that he Would lead them for civil disobedienoe when the time 
and occasion demanded it. He wanted them not to be hasty. 

The resolution was then put to vote and declared carried, 101 voting 
for and 63 against. The proceedings of the conference then came tq a close. 
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Amidst acOT«8 of great enthusksm, the 32i»d session oMhe Tamil K idu 
I^ovfneial ^nfwenco oemmenoed on the 4 th Dec. in the afternoon in 6h<\ 
Gokhala Uallander the presidenoy oi Mr. K. V- Ranmawami Iyengar. Tlio 
attendance of delegates and visitors was largo and all the available .pace was 
Every one of the Tamil districts was ropres.'iite ’ md many 
prominent Congress loaders and workers were t'rtv^oht. Hie halt was 
bbautifully decorated with evergreens, paprr festoons, tricolor Khadi flags 
and photographs of Lok. Tilak, Mahatma Wandhi, Desubandhu l>iis aud 
oth®r great patriots. 1 he Armenian Street whore the hall is situated, put oh 
a testive appearance with triumphal arches and thorananis. 

Proceedings commenced with the unfurling of the national flag hy .Mr. 
S. Satyamurti who did so in a neat little speech pointing out the significiince 
of the flag and praying that the flag of Swaraj always be held aloft. 

Mra. Govindaraja Mudaliar sang the Bengalee Vandomatarain song, 
after which a Congress worker sang some national songs in Tamil. ^ • 


WelcomeAddress. 

Mr. C. S. Guvindaraja Mudaliar, Chairman of the Koceptiun Committoo 
then welcomed the delegates and visitors to the Conforoiico. In the course of 
his speech he said : — 

The election has brought to the forefront, in a manner more vivid than 
had been heretofore, questions of pubiio interest that require to bo dealt with 
firmly and with a clear mind. The election has shown in an unmistakable 
manner that the political sense of the people has been awakened to a degree 
that will not abate in its intensity in the future that lies before us, 

" It may be said that the election results are not a certain indicittion of 
the will of the people. It is not true. The, education of the circuinscribod 
electorate takes in it the education of the people, old aud young, literate and 
illiterate, men and women.. The generality of public opinion thus generdted 
filters through the electorate and the results are the surest indication of the 
way in. whioh the public thinks. The results , would have been more qn- 
niistakable but for the detracting effect that personal influence apd considora* 
tioD bad prevailed in certain places and in favour of certain individuals ^ 6ht 
tlmt is iuevitalSe till political, education of the people becomes Complete. The 
elections have been fought on the principal issue of who are to^ guide the policy 
of the province with the sole view, of the betterment and improvement of the 
conditions of the people in’ general ; in other words, whether rSationahsm inusv 
reign supreme or whether Cotiununal ism’ must c6ntinue in power for some 
time ot' for ever more. The verdict is blear arid distinct. It was protended, 
fov some time past that the salvation of the people of this province lay rii 
thoiway ^of commuualismV It was pretended that untold benefits Uy m the 
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pursuit of the paths of communal ism. But looking back at the achievements 
of the party during the last six years of its communal administratioDi it is 
difficult to choose any that could be placed to its credit wherein the 97 
per cent of the population had shared in common to the exclusion of the 
remainfng 3. It is a misreading of the political life of a people that under- 
takings for the benefit of only certain classes of them to the exclusion of 
others will ever bring salvation for those on whoso behalf special efforts 
were made. A community stands or falls as an unbroken unit so far as its 
general life and conditions are concerned. The administration for the last 
six years has been lacking in statesmanship, and the larger outlook on life : 
and therefore is Ae absence of remedial measures to alleviate the sufferings 
of the people on whose behalf the administration xVas undertaken. And it 
has invited and has deserved the condemnation the people have placed on it. 

The Communal Question. 

^ Clearly analysed, the communal question resolves itself into this : The 
priesfly class, no doubt by long heredity, has cultivated an intelligence and 
adaptability to environments and has used in the race of life the opportu- 
nities that had been placed before it equally with other classes. It has been 
competing for and winning prizes in the fields open alike to those fitted with 
the equipment of the type of education devised for taking part in the admi- 
nistration of the country. In this race other classes having equal opportunities 
had joined. In the past the other classes had a predominant share. The 
grievance that lies at the foundation of the present communal movement is 
stated to be that the predominance has shifted to the priestly class ; and the 
complaint is made that this predominance has been brought about by the 
un virtuous exercise of intelligence in bringing about a disparity by undesir- 
able moans and methods. It is asserted that the stamina and intelligence 
possessed by the other classes are not a march to the superior intelligence 
that the priestly class possesses. Here lies an implication of an unnecessary 
admission of impotence coupled with the feeling of iucompetetice based on 
vague and mainly untrue generalisatjons. Truth apart the resultant is hatred. 

Supposing the condition stated is true, will hatred avail I Will that 
bring about a rebalancing of coiiditions 1 Can an artificial order in the shape 
of a G. 0. or a harping on the tune of hatred bring about the desired remedy ? 
How far has this administration, whose keynpte was pitched in the tune of 
hatred, achieved the balancing I Is this one factor of an unequal competition 
in the race for official preferments to vitiate the order of economic and 
political life of the vast millions of whom the official class forms only 
microscopic minority 1 That is a question which has to be looked squarely 
in the face by all those who take a disinterested part in the political fight 
to better the country. I do not for a moment brush aside or belittle the 
existence . of this irntating spot in the body politic. I do say that the 
question demands the closest attention and careful solution. Administrative 
sagacity has not been wanting in the regulation needed for the udiustmenf 
involved in communal claims to official preferments : and in the light of the 
past, meaeurea bereft of caste- hatred and animosity might and ought to be 
adopted with a view to prevent complaints in the future. 

** But these matters raise only a small issue. Official tyranny and oppres- 
sion have been practised by every casteman .put in power not excluding ones 
at the headquarters of the Presidency and there js a tendency, to up,, 
this ugly phase of want of character of the undesirable individual with the 
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oasto to which he belong. That require* only dieoiplioary action which 
most be taken irrespective of the caste or race or creed to which £• 
oppresmr may belong. To repeat, undesirable exhibitions of clanniehneis, 

oaste-rlddeness and oppressive and dubious methods adopted in their behalf 

are certainly matters for condemnation. No effort should be relaxed to 
pattern down with a strong and firm band. This one-sided comSiS 
in short constitutes the foundation for the creed of Non-Brahminism tort 
has been installed in this province and elevated to the position of a par^ 
Deprived of this one factor, the party has not put forward and worked iS 
policy to take into its iold the divergent and conflicting elements of classes 
grouped under the head of the Non-Brahmin community. Has a thought been 
^ven to the fact that the component parts of the Non-Brahmin community 
have claims for consideration individually and collectively and as to how their 
amelioration is to be encompassed 1 What is the scheme u-.dar which 
their individual claims can be attended to co-ordinating them ith a view 
to better them collectively ? 


Economic Development. 

“ Leaving for the moment the social aspect, let us look into the economi-^ 
cal aspect. Agriculture, industry and trade are our main avocations. Has 
there been any the laiist advancement in the bettering of conditions in those 
directions 1 Has any earnest effort been made in that behalf ? Has any 
plea been put forward and urged in the methods of governance ? Perhaps 
it will bo pleaded that the circumscribed limits imposed by the novel device 
in government known as diarchy stood in the way. It must be conceded 
that there is some justification for this. Diarchy has been pronounced as a 
monument of unworkable, incongruous and cumbrous system of governance 
which a statesman can devise. If an administration is not to bo ooriduolod 
solely in the interests of the people governed, that indeed is the device. To 
put the direction of agriculture in the hands of one member of government 
without any power over the main aid for its thriving, namely, irrigation, 
and without the power over the purse, a necessary precedent for its success- 
ful ordering, is the purest way of not Improving agriculture. Then again, 
with regard to industry, how can its development bo furthered without the 
aid of the purse ? 

** The question of labour is demanding an urgent enquiry and a speedy 
solution. Factory labour has problems of its own with its changing condi- 
tions. Factory legislation is a question of vital importance and periodical 
revision thereof is a matter that rests heavily upon those that are to carry 
on the administration of the future. Neglected as it bad been in the past, 
agricultural labour presents a greater problem. Unemployment has driven 
many a useful agricultural labourer from our land to distant shores where 
unsympathetic and exploiting employers have done more harm than good 
to these unfortunate people. We are aware of the distressing and humiliat- 
ing conditions prevailing in South Africa and other places. Strenuous efforts 
baying been made by the leaders of the Congress movement. Government 
has been forced to make an effort in the direction of the amelioration of 
those masses of suffering humanity. The success of the Congress at the 
polls is in no small measure due to these disinterested and truly patriotic 
methods of work adopted on the Congress platform. It should be our 
earnest endeavour to continue our efforts unrelentingly, unceaai^ly and 
persistently till the rights of our brethren abroad are recognised and placed 
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on the soundest footing. The discredited administration of the past six 
years had not moved its little finger in this direction. 


The Congress and the Ministry. 

This being the situation existing now# the burning question of the hour 
isi how and by whom has the responsibility to be assumed by way of parti* 
cipation in the Government as at present oonstituted. For the moment it 
has been contended that diarchy as ordained has to be worked. Justifying 
the results at the polls, the Congress party has been called upon to take its 
place in the dual Government. It has refused, in obedience to the mandate 
imposed upon it by will of the nation as expressed at the session of the Con- 
gress held at Cawnpore. It is not necessary to discuss now the question 
whether any effort should be made for the changing of the mandate, albeit 
suggestions and opinions put forward by would-be friends in the press, or 
enter into a discussion on the question of the recognition of diarchy or of its 
extinction as an integral part of the Provincial Government, or of the further 
question of the immediate substitution of provincial autonomy for diarchy. 
We will leave it alone for the present as it is an All-India question and 
requires the bearing upon it of the combined political intelligence of the 
whole of India. The verdict of the Tamil Nadu combined with the other 
divisions in the province is that diarchy is undesirable and that those who 
worked it failed individually as its workers. The Local Government is 
averse to admit the import of this verdict and is making desperate efforts 
to shdw to the world that diarchy can successfully be worked. It however 
found itself placed between the two horns of a dilemma, the Independents 
and the discredited Justicites. Its fondness for the fallen comrades of 
the past was in conflict with a desire to make new friendship with the 
still untired politicians. It did not want to throw its lot with the new poli- 
tical folk as it could not make up its mind to put its entire confidence in its 
yet-to-be proved unswerving allegiance to it. The brilliant idea of tying toge- 
ther the scarf’s ends of these two political entities and forming what is 
known as the coalition suggested itself to it. Lord Goschen has had sleepless 
days and nights trying to effect a patch of these two divergent entities. 

The effort has failed. Impressed no doubt by the volume of public 
opinion that had shown itself in an unmistakable manner. His Excellency had 
after all to seek the aid of the new politicians. Two of them have had a 
political career and a fairly correct estimate may be formed of their future 
policy and method in co-operating in the government of the province. We 
shall ^ watch with interest the efforts the new ministry will put forward in the 
carrying on of the administration with its avowedly changed outlook on life 
unoramped by communalistic twists. It is premature to indulge in 
prophesies but we shall wait and look on, continuing as we are bound, to 
carry out the Congress Programme. Under all the varying conditions that 
may arise as time passes on, His Excellency may feel assured of this, that the 
Congress party, pledged as it is to the singular task of bringing about the 
political salvsition of the land in the shortest time possible, will stand as a 
man to have its ideals recognised and accepted. 


The Work Before Us. 

A 4. ^ future work before us and by us, may I be permit- 

SwiW We have been at great pain, in 

educating the public on political line, during the .trenuon. mpri thB of 
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Sf to toe ooontty if (his edaee- 

tiOD. tmkM up u it IS by the enthusiasm generated thereby is allowed to 
wane in the coming years. « 7 » rauwou w 

“It entirely lies in our power to create the necessary volume of publie 
opinion by propa^da and organisation to compel the Government to alter 
immediately its excise policy. Organisation work can best be effected by 
aterting Congress Committees in every nook and corner of the province. 
The work IS easy now as it will be in continuation of the electioneering 
work. Earnest endeavour in this direction will be the highest contribution 
we can pessibly make in our work of patriotism. 

“ A new era has dawned upon the land. The policy of mendicancy has 
been changed into a creed of self-reliance. The political philosophy of 
Mahatma Gandhi remains to be translated in all its bearings into political 
action. It is for each province to effect this translation in the ^lirection of 
its peculiar conditions and environments. The Tamil Nadu hi\& a culture 
of its own. The Tamil have over been noted for the soundness of their 
judgment in all fields of thought. We have as our head one who has 
proved himself beyond all possibility of doubt to be the fittest leader to guide 
our destinies in the right direction. Unity has been the keynote of our 
lives and co-operation has been the creed of their political life ”. 


The Presidential Address. 


Mr. E. V. Bangaswami Iyengar then delivered his presidential address. 
Having thanked the Conference for electing him as President, ho said he 
was invited by the Committee only three days ago while in sick-bed to take 
the Chair ; but he felt he had to obey the call. He hoped they would bear 
the shortcomings of his address. He then said : 

** At the outset, I should congratulate the country on returning a msdority 
of members who are not wedded to communalism to the local councils and to 
the Assembly. But for the warmth and enthusiasm of the large number of 
volunteers and propagandists and the whole-hearted support of the principal 
dailies and other journals, we could not have witnessed the defeat of that 
party which had no other motto but ^Wiprakshaya.**— down with the 
Brahmin. It would have considerably enhanced the reputation of ^ Salem 
and Tinnevelly— the two oldest and the staunchest nationalist districts— if 
they had returned Congressmen at the polls. It is a matter of regret that 
these two districts have embraced communalism which is certainly inimical 
to nationalism. 


The Communalist Party. 

“ The Justice Party was ushered into existence with the connivance of a 
few ill-intentioned bureaucrats during the war when the county was assured 
of reforms# Open carricatures were broadly printed in English papers and 
it would not bo uninteresting if I should refresh your memory with 
one instance. “A Brahmin wanted to let st large an 
He opened the doorway of the cage out of mercy lor the poor beast. 
No sooner the door was opened than the tigw ‘"Id its rdiever : l^m 
hungry and I want you lor my prey. The p<»r Brahmin »PI^®® 
lor imtioe to every one near by, but nobody could help him. At last a 
jaokalout of pity fo/the Brahmin told the tiger to go into toec^ wm 
toiX in whit position the tiger was before it was reheved. The tiger 
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entered the cage, the door wob closed and the Brahmin was asked to go his 
own way and to attend to his own duties.” The truth of the carricature 
was well exemplified in the fact that the class of Brahmins who were respon- 
sible for the Reforms were vilified openly in Council hallsi public platforms 
and non-Brahmin organs. The thousands of volunteers who were undergoing 
prison life were recommended for worse treatment in jails as if they were 
ordinary felons. The fact, however, remained that it was these volunteers 
who made it possible for the party to be in power by their agitation to usher 
in a new era of political life in India. People who were hostile to the 
agitation were the first to enjoy the Reforms, the direct result of the agita- 
tion. We owe it to the keen foresight of that political party not to succumb 
to such carricatures or bow down to them but to plod and go its own way 
towards the political emancipation of the people. They were after all 
victorious. Whether in villages or in towns there is absolute concord and 
amity between Dwijas and non-Dwijas. It might be a matter of wonder to 
many that a party based purely on class jealousy should have lived and 
fiourished so long as six years. The reason is not far to seek. They were 
patted on the back by the head of the Province, the late Lord Pentland 
and Lord Willingdon. In this respect I always find the Conservative head of 
the Province handled the situation more conscientiously. Would communal 
parties thrive in England or would they get the support of the powers that 
be I If the reverse is in India then the policy of the Government is appa- 
rently “ Divide et Impera.” 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar’s Leadership. 

” The remedies for the extinction of communalism suggested by some of 
our liberal leaders was that no Brahmin should stand for election to Councils 
or get into Government service. But our far-seeing leader Sriman S. Srini- 
vasa Iyengar was intent upon fighting out ignorance and illiteracy and 
exposing the pretensions of the communalist party. I am glad to say that 
his strenuous efforts were crowned with admirable success. Sriman has all 
the qualities of a leader, being endowed with an acute intellect and indomit- 
able energy, pertinacity of purpose, a spirit of sacrifice and unflinching 
patriotism and unstinted generosity. We cannot imagine how the Nationalist 
party in Madras would have been without him. Every institution had to 
look up for its growth and its fulfilment in the enthusiasm and tact of its 
leader. Everybody knows that his task was no easy one. He had unsur 
mountable barriers and insuperable obstacles. The strong will in him and 
bis consciousness that be was fighting a iust and holy cause made him callous 
to insults and achieve the victory which he had deservedly won. Next 
to congratulating the country, we are in duty bound to convey to him our 
grateful appreciation of his good and selfless work. Many a time he was 
inclined to resign his leadership, if any one else from any other community 
would organise the Tamil Nadu, but nobody could. Personally, I feel that 
there is none else who would equal him in the outstanding features of a 
leader which he possesses in such a remarkable degree. By his becoming 
an all-India leader, I am afraid Madras may not enjoy the exclusive benefit 
of his activities, but let not this sentiment stand in the way of oyr leader 
getting the honour of all-India leadership. We rejoice that he is to be 
enthroned on the Congress gadi, which he has so nobly earned by strenuous 
and selfless wdrk. 
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The Swarajya Party. 

“ The Swarajist Party is the only well-organised, well-disoiplined politioal 
party in this country to-day. The party’s aim is Swaraj. It is resolved upon 
wrenching out power from an unwilling bureaucracy. It has formulated the 
Nationid Demand and has placed it before the Government. It has unmistak- 
ably made the Government realise the fact that co-operation would be 
impossible till the National Demand is answered. Its programme is agree- 
able to the genius and temperament of the educated classes. It is not for 
self-aggrandisement. The party is only a humble servant of the nation and 
hence it is trusted and supported. The Government were advertising 
before the Swarajists entered the Councils that the country was with them 
because the elected representatives joined them in the enactment of several 
repressive laws. Now that the Swarajists are in the Council it would be 
hardly possible for any repressive measure to be enacted. Thb .s a positive 
advantage. 


Responsive Co-operation. 

“ A new party has just come into prominence under a glorified name. 

It is only a party of either the Liberals or the Moderates. A moment’s re- 
flection would expose the party in its true colours. Six years back many 
of the present day Responsivists were staunch and orthodox Non-co-operators. 
These ardent Congressmen should now invent a reason for their having 
turned co-operators. Their reason is that they had response from Govern- 
ment; what that is we do not know nor are they themselves aware of it. 

If there should be any rationale in responsiveness, then wo should 

upon some thing more drastic than Non-co-operation. Since the days of tne 

Non-co-operation, the best of our leaders were arrested on flimsy groun^ 

taxes were piled and when retrenchment in Indian subordinate ** 

made, the steel frame was given higher status and 

protests of the people's representatives, while the 

given, even the gesture of or semblance of the same 

is the resDonse that the country is expected to give for this h*nd 0 

ooootry be beloolcd by cociorine mm* ol ft 

.pint 

moated the members of the party to ^®®P "P. nation. There is no 

all respect should go to such serviM r®"*^ When the 

place in the party for on 

country is embarked on ® ^®j ^ ^ aJme time for the experiment 

a better footing every party should at lewt^ve some 

of obstruction in the Swaraiists are reluctant to share the 

‘‘It is not proper to say that the Swarajiste responsibility than 

responsibilitieB of office. They ® monthly salaries and making retrench- 

sending to their credit in hanks th funds doled out to the 

ments in school and hospital « I ^ putting higher resettlement 

transferred half, ^on-oining the reserved 

rates as in the case of Tanjore and m g „„gjf,ilitieB we don't shir^ 
ing defeated candidates *? ^ considered to really benefit the 

Only because these responsibilities ® ^ jj they can be placed on a 

people, the party says they can work it out 
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workable position from where they can administer the nation-building depart* 
ments to the satisfaction of their conscience. My respected friend Mr. C< 
Baiagopalachariar thinks that the drink evil might be stopped if the Swarajists 
accept office. May I respectfully tell him that even he would fail in office 
under the existing conditions when the outlook of the Government is so 
narrow and confined ? 

Diarchy. 

Diarchy has been condemned on all hands to be unworkable. The 
latest pronouncement on diarchy by no less a person than Lord Lytton would 
be pertinent to the occasion. His Lordship observedi I defended it in the 
Parliament against the critics who thought it was premature and conceded 
too much responsibility to the people who were ill prepared to undertake 
it. ^ I have never been afraid either of accepting or of conceding the respon- 
sibility and nothing in my experience out here has shaken me in that faith. 
If I have any complaint to make of the existing constitution, it is that in 
too many matters it leaves responsibility either divided or restricted.” Every 
one of the Ministers has borne testimony to the unworkability of diarchy. 
It is no mean boast on the part of those who belong to the Swaraj Party 
that the credit of even the halting liberality shown by the remission of 
provincial contributions was due to them. At least to belie the forecasts of 
the Swaraj Party that have condemned the Beforms and to prove for the 
first few years of the beginning of Beforms that the transferred subjects 
were liberally financed, Bengal and Madras were shown special remissions of 
provincial contribution. If, in the new order of things, more responsibility 
was given and full control of the exchequer of the provinces was also given 
no one would be more willing to shoulder the responsibility than the 
Congressmen. 

The Swarajists are aware of the burning questions of the day but 
without powers to remedy the evils, there is absolutely no good in their 
taking up offices. The Congress has always been effecting improvements in 
the administration by creating public opinion. Without a strong public 
opinion behind there is no good in our representatives’ voices in the Council. 
If we do not take offices now, we shall see that our will prevails through the 
force of public opinion. 

” It may bo contended that entry into the Council is as bad if not worss^ 
than acceptance of office. To such a contention my answer is this. I hove 
already stated that the purpose of the Swarajists in the Council is for the 
present to ward off evil legislation and to make it impossible to repeat the 
reoominendation of harsh treatment to the honest and innocent volunteers 
who did no other crime than imploring the drunkards not to drink. If 
we should take three concrete examples of rectifying legislation or drink 
problem, our repressive laws and the Endowments Act, our entry into 
the Councils would bo justified. * ♦ * ” 

The President then expressed his opinion that the Hindu Religious 
Endowments Bill was a mixture of good and evil, the latter being more 
prominent than the former and urged that the first measure of the new 
Council would bo to expunge this measure from the statute book if in the 
meantime the Governor-General gives assent to it. He then dwelt u]^n the 
problem of unemployment and said that the protection of industries and 
Indianisation of offices and opening of new industries are the only solution to 
unemployment. 
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Hindu-Mualim Problem. 

"The one great difference between the Swaraiisti and tbe Hindu Sabha 

leaden le on the question of •'Hindu-Muslim Problem." There is no doubt 
some point in the reproach in reference to the pact where MusUms have been 
given a proportionate representation in the Councils and in services. A 
party ttot condemns oommunalip have fallen into the hands of a clamour 
iDg seotion and yielded to the principles of communal representations The only 
way of i^cifying an important section of India is by granting them what they 
want. Furthers there are fundamental differences and the communal tension 
is very great in Northern India, and for some .time until the differences are 
bridged it is better they are given separate representation. I am a firm 
believer in the Hindu-Muslim unity and the differences have been made too 
much of for withholding the grant of Self-Government. 


Panditji and Lalaji. 

“ With due respect to the Pandit and Lalaji their hostile attitude towards 
the party that has earned the approbation and oonfidonco of India and other 
sympathising foreign countries, is not worthy of them. It is a matter of 
deep regret that some of our stalwart friends who were our comrades in 
arms, who waged with us several political battles, who guided us in times 
of grSat doubt and hesitation, who made enormous sacrifices and who 
underwent severe hardships are now away from the banner of the Con* 
gross. They have by considerable intellectual strain limited their outlook 
and confined themselves to narrow sectarianism. We feel profoundly for 
their separation and we shall be thankful to them if they should forgot the 
passing differences, join once again the Congress and guide the great national 
movement to its destined goal. 

** We do not live in an era of tranquillity or of peace. The air is 
surcharged with the bacilli of unrest and this is a critical and transi- 
tional stage in the political life of our country. We Congressmen have 
just emerged from the great ordeal of a general election. Thank God, 
the justness of our cause, the purity of our aims and the unsullied character 
of our methods have by the ordering of a Divine Providence, ensured to us 
a victory of which wo may well bo proud. We have pledged ourselves to 
a great programme and wo have also unequivocally expressed our ways ^ and 
means of working out that programme. The nation has confidence in us 
and by returning the Congressmen in such overwhelming m^iority, it has 
entrusted its destinies into our hands and it is our duty a solemn and 
sacred duty — to prove ourselves worthy of the trust and so conduct our- 
selves as to deserve their confidence by strongly adhering to the creed of 


Brothers, I may refer to a moment to our great Mahatma Gandhi. Ho 
retired from political life for a year. The strain on ^ 

Ho alone could have possibly survived that strain. May we not hope that 
at Gauhati Congress, ho will join our ranks and take his place to guide us 
in our struggle which wo are to begin ? 


• The Expected Eoyal Commission. 

" We hare passed nearly 6 years under the new 
normal conditions, the Commission is expected to be 
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oooflider the grant of an instalment of reforms which would by suocessiye 
stages take our capacity of self-government. Brothers* our capacity of self- 
government needs no further test. We have given ample evidence of 
managing our affairs to our advantage and to our credit. We can stand 
by ourselves. The Royal Commission is not going to make any new 
discovery as to our fitness to shoulder enlarged franchise. We have 
placed our minimum demand and we stand by that at all costs. The 
verdict of the Commission if one comes at all is obvious. We shall not 
be satisfied till the minimum demand is granted. We demand it not as a 
matter of grace. We demand it as our birth-right. I should observe that 
with all the outward reserve the Conservative Government wishes to 
expedite the sending of the Commission and not to leave the personnel in 
the hands of the Government that is soon to follow the present regime in 
England. I am not asking you not to be in a hurry to get a Commission 
but I give expression to what strikes me that is behind all the feelers for 
making us ask for the Commission. The present Ministry in England that 
has chosen strong Conservatives and military men as Governors and 
Viceroys will send an equally strong Conservative Commission to take up 
the burning question of reforms and bury the hatchet for another 20 years. 
Perhaps Lord Birkenhead thought that the Swarajist will be fioored in the 
polls and on that pretext His Lordship thought of distributing his 
memorandum on Indian affairs and following that memorandum to announce 
the Commission. But he should have been disappointed. We are becoming 
weaker and weaker materially, morally and physically. In 1906 we were 
prepared to carry on a better agitation with greater grit and vigour, while in 
1916 I could find only a diminished strength and pertinacity. While in 
tf 26 we have become a pessimist in human efforts with all the majority of 
our party in the Councils. So the Commission that comes at intervals will 
certainly find us deserving much less than what we deserved 10 or 20 years 
ago because, according to their iudgment and standard, the fighting capacity 
of the nation is the fitness of people for self-government. I am glad our 
Andhra friends are optimistic and I can share their optimism as I have faith 
in the divine order of things and as I feel that our poor and innocent nation 
will not be left as it is. 


United Conference. 

I should now conclude my address. So long as the Government of 
Madras is one and not divided to Andhra, Tamil Nadu, Kanara and 
Malayalam, may 1 suggest that the Provincial Conference to be held here- 
after be common to all the districts of the Madras Presidency. Let it be a 
Provincial concern as of old. There is now reduplication of worse and the 
conferences ever since the partition have become thinner in strength and 
volume. For intensive strict work and for voting in Congress the divided 
areas may be maintained but so far as the Annual Conference is concerned 
we may have an united one. 

Though I could not at the outset reconcile with the Non-co-operation 
movement started by Mahatma Gandhi, 1 am gradually coming to recognise 
the true import and genius of that movement. I look up to the villagers 
who form the bulk of the nation for successfully carrying out that movement, 
This needs education, more than political education. The villagers should 
be taught practical economy. An economic enquiry into the conditions of 
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onr ^IIage« should b# made and our men should be apprised of the dannr 
abe^ of them, il they ehould be callous to the country’s interest and waste 
their slender resources on foreign articles. The safety rssor has defrauded 
our barbers, the washing soaps our washarmen and foreign textile industries 
have starved the country weavers. Is there no end to the import of motor 
cars and kitson lamps and the thousand and one other luxuries which poor 
India can ill-afford in her present exploited condition 1 Khaddar is a symbol 
of our plain life and every other aspect should be in tune with the Khaddar 
spirit. A huge propaganda is required in cities and villages and every one 
should thank in terms of the nation and nationality. Congress should 
undertake the work of education of the masses. The Taluk organisations 
should be perfect and effective. Thousands of willing workers are needed. 
We cannot shut our eyes to foreign thoughts and foreign propaganda. It is 
as essential as village propaganda. With the two programmes ♦^he Congress 
can do enormous work. What has been impossible of achi^ ^ i^iuont can be 
had if for a few years patient education of the masses is undertaken and 
every one is made to pulsate and throb with nationalism. Mabatmaji alone 
can raise the huge funds and keep up the organisation. May he be entrusted 
to do this work. Every effort that lies in our hatids should bo done and that 
with the motto “service and sacrifice” and fruit of our action lies in Him 
The Presidential Address being over telegrams and messages of sympathy 
were then read after which the Conference adjourned. 


Proceedings and Resolutions. 


The Conference met again on the next dayi the Rth December at 1 2*30 
p.m. at the Gokhale Halb Oeorgetowny with Mr. K. Y. Bangaswami 
Iyengar io the presidential ohair. 

1 , — C ondolence Resolution. 

The first resolution expressing feeling of sorrow at the irreparable loss 
sustained by the national movement by the premature death of Moasra. V. 
M. Thangaperumal Pillai, S. Bangaswami Iyengar (Editor^ of “The Hindu ), 
T. V. Seshagiri Aiyar and Mannargudi K. Ganapathi Pillai was put from the 
chair and carried. 


2.— Congress Success in Elections. 

Dewan Bahadur V. Masillaraani Pillai moved the second resolution 
congratulating the Congress candidates on their success at the recent elections 
to the Assembly and the Council and expressing its grateful thanks to the 
electorate who were the real cause of the Congress success, and ^o Mr. b. 
Srinivasa Iyengar for his vigorous and patriotic work in connection with the 
elections. 


3.--K h a d d a t . 

The following resolutions were put from the chair and carried 

" This Conference highly appreciates the *f the All-lSdia 

duoHon and sale of Khaddar. made by the Tamil Nadu Branch of the All India 

^***°”*ThU^ferenoo reqaeste Congressmen of the Tamil Nadu to west 
pure Khaddar on all occasions ”, 
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4.— R emoval of Untouchability. 

''This Conferenoe reoommeDds to the Indian National Congressi Gauhatii 
that the removal of untouohability should form one of the important items 
of the Congress programme for the next year and that steps should be taken 
to efface from the land this baneful custom 

5. — V illage Reconstruction. 

"This Conferenoe resolves that a Congress Sabha should be formed in 
every village and the work of village reconstruction should be carried on 
vigorously’'. The resolution was moved by Mr. C. V. V. Iyengar and after a 
good deal of discussion carried unanimously. 

6. — R edresa of Grievances. 

" This Conferenoe resolves that a committee be appointed to inquire into 
the various grievances under which the people in this province suffer on 
account of the existing system of administration and other factors and to 
suggest ways and means for the redress of those grievances.” The resolution 
was moved by Mr. N. B. Bamaswami Iyengar aud carried unanimously. 

7. — U nemployment Problem. 

" This Conference requests every Congress Sabha in the province to 
appoint a 8ub*oommittee to concert measures to solve the problem of unemploy- 
ment In the country.’' The resolution was moved by Mr. D. Eulandi and 
passed unanimously. 

8.— Mop lab Colonisation in the Andamans. 

" This Conference! while deprecating the unreasonable and unwarranted 
attitude of the Government of India towards the Majority Report of the 
Moplah Andamans Colonisation Committee, strongly condemns the persistent 
and relentless policy of the Government in carrying out the so-called Anda- 
man Colonisation scheme by virtually transporting free and innocent Moplah 
women and children to the Andamans. 

" This Conferenoe urges upon the Government of India and the Muslim 
Home Member of the Government of Madras in particular the justicoi 
necessity and wisdom of immediately abandoning the inhuman and barbarous 
scheme of transporting free and innocent Moplah women and children to the 
Andamans which have been condemned as unfit for human habitation by 
more than one Committee appointed by the Government." 

" This Conference further calls upon the Government of India to take 
steps for the immediate reparation of all the Moplah meoi women and 
children who have hitherto been transported to the Andaman Islands under 
the pretext of so-called voluntary colonization.” 

" This Conference further calls upon the Hindus and Muslims of Tamil 
Nadu and Kerala Provinces to rise equal to the occasion and to strive to their 
utmost to safeguard the elementary liberty of the free and innocent tMoplaha 
against the encroachments by the Government.” 

The resolutions were moved by Mr. lusher Ahmed Sayeed and passed 
unanimously. 
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9. <-*C apture of Local Bodies. 

Mr. M. K. Aoharya moved “ This Conference resolves that the Con- 
gress should capture all local bodies.” 

In moving the resolution Mr. Acbarya pointed out that the local 
bodies such as district boardsi taluk boards, and rounicipalities» were the 
instruments through which the country was administered. Some powers 
had been given to these bodies but they were not autonomous. If Swartq 
was to be obtained it was not enough if the Congress captured the highest 
Councils of the nation, but it must capture all the local bodies. If the local 
boards were captured, it would be easy for them to capture the highest 
councils. This programme of capturing the local bodies and municipalities 
was first chalked out by the late lamented Dosabhandhu C. R. Das and the 
Calcutta Corporation was captured by the Swarajists. Again, they were all 
aware of the great efforts of Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar in this ovince to 
capture the local bodies and municipalities He believed tha^ ihe necessity 
was greater in this province than in others. Corruption and lobbery were 
rampant in this respect during the last six years under the regime of the 
Justice Ministry. The administration of the local self-government 
ment had become rotten and ho was in one way glad that the old regime had 
ceased to exist. He hoped that the new Ministry would not repeat the 
mistakes of the old Ministry and would try to reform the local 
also try to confer some more autonomous powers on them. He said that tms 
could be achieved only by returning Congressmen, men who went there so y 
lor service of the motherland and not men with selfish ends in view. He 
hoped that the province would realise the gravity of the 
the needful. The resolution was passed after several speakers had spok 

in favour of it. 

10. — Independence Resolution. 

Mr. M. S. Subramania Aiyar then moved : . 

“This Conference recommends to the Assam p* „ ^ ■■ 

independence of any alien power should be the creed of the o g . 

U, tto Mr. 

pouioned appMl to th. wdience to acoep j i{ptioii.l Congreto 
The speaker first briefly traced the history ^ ConKress was adopting a 

till the preeent day. In the came 

policy of begging for more denounced this policy of 

Lokamanya Tilak, Arabinda Ghose a*’” p . , rmmtrv and urged for 

mendicancy adopted by the Moderate ^l^cians of th Con^cse in Surat and 
a more fighting programme. ^ a new turn. The war inter 

from that time the policy of the Congress ® “ j * ^ ^ After the war 

Tened and th® fig^tinK programme was suspen^ ^^hato. 

when the leaders found no change of **^*‘’*^“ ^ gpread like wild-flre 

Gandhi started the non-co-operation P*'°*”*“ A with the people, 

throughout the country and the ® brought in the Congress year 

Thereafter the Independonoo resolution ww 8 withdrawn 

after year but for some pr®*®** ®r ®*^®r , become grave and there wa 

or lost. Now the situation in the that the Congress shouM 

need fofsomo definite action. It ^JJtry. Th®r® 

unequivocally place a ^ 

b»T^ vegue oonoeptaoM before them, owe , 
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legitimate means was to him a vague clause. What was meant by Swaraj 
was not clear. Hence he would urge the Congress to define clearly the 
term Swaraj’' and he was sure that his definition that Swaraj meant 
* complete independence of any alien power/ would be acceptable to all true 
Indians. He knew full well that in his heart of hearts every Indian was 
having this ideal and yet he could not understand why they should evade the 
issue and should be afraid to express it frankly. He hoped that the Con- 
ference would) unambiguously and without any feari express its views. He 
knew that there were persons who would oppose the resolution and who 
would try to bring in all sorts of quibbles and say that such a resolution was 
a little premature. But he appealed to the delegates of the Conference not 
to be led away by persuasion but to think deep over the question and give 
their verdict. 

After several members had spoken in favour of the resolution) the 
President asked whether anybody opposed the resolution. About half-a- 
dozen persons raised their hands to signify their opposition. 

Tee President then asked those who supported the resolution to raise 
their hands. The whole gathering rose in support of the resolution. 

The President then declared the resolution carried amid loud applause. 

11. — Tanjore District Board Railway. 

Mr. C. Marutbavanam Pillai next moved the following resolution 
regarding the Tanjore District Board Railways : — “ This Conference condemns 
the unjust action of the Government of India in proposing to hand over the 
Tanjore District Board Railway to the local Government and requests the 
members of the District Board) the Legislative Council and the Assembly to 
oppose and to put up a strong fight till the Government of India abandons 
their proposal and agrees to a just and equitable adjustment.’ 

Other Resolutions. 

On the motion of Mr. Yasudevan) seconded by Mr. Vellere Kuppaswami 
Mudaliar, a resolution calling on the members of the Congress to take more 
interest in khaddar and asking them to take steps to sell the stock created 
by the efforts of the AlMndia Spinners’ Association) was next passed. 

Mr. Manikavasakar of Negapatam moved the following resolution : — . 

This Conference recommends to the Gauhati Congress that in future all 
Congress Sabhas should do active propaganda work on behalf of the labour 
movement and to work strenuously for the uplift of the labourers. 

The following resolutions were next put from the chair and carried 
unanimously : — 

'' This Conference resolves that the 19th instant should be observed as a 
day of prayer for the happy ending of the Round Table Conference to be held 
on that date in South Africa and for the securing of equal rights to the 
Indian Settlers in that part of the country. 

“ "While emphatically condemning the indifference of the Government of 
Madras in the matter of introducing the Land Revenue Bill in the Council) 
this Conference requests the Congress members in the Council to see to the 
early introduction of such a bill by putting pressure on the Government to 
do the needful in the matter.” 

With this the business of the conference came to a close. 
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Ooodohild,^ Mr. B. D. Dasgupta. Mr. C. D. Thompson, Mr. B. Ramaohandra 
Bao and Sir Nilratan Sarkar. 


Welcome Address. 

Sir B. N. Mukeijee welcomed the delegates in a short speech* In the 
course of the speech he said 

Turning now to the purpose for which so many distinguished and 
learned men have gathered here, I consider that Calcutta is fortunate in 
that^ the Conference elected to meet this year in our midst. The value 
of discussions such as our sessions will provide, can hardly be questioned* 
But perhaps from another angle criticism may bo made, that from the nature 
of the subiects discussed in an academic manner it is rarely possible that 
any valuable conclusions can bo reached. I claim, however, on the other 
hand— and I hope you will agree with me— that it is not conclusions we are 
primarily in search of : we want instruction, understanding and enlighten^ 
ment* The Conference provides an ideal moans for ventilating expert 
opinion from all angles of vision ; and the chief merits I see in such 
gatherings are the interchange of ideas, an increase in understanding and a 
growth of respect for the contrary view* At the same time for the Conference 
to keep on making an increased and live appeal to the lay public it is 
essential that current and topical problems of commerce and finance, of agri- 
culture and industry, should figure prominently on our agenda* Without 
wishing to flatter you, I may say that the common man in the street, who 
is too busy with the struggle for a living, expects men in your position and 
with your learning to guide him to a correct understanding of the nature 
and effect of economic tendencies. Lucidity in argument and clear langu^e 
are therefore, the first desideratum. I may go further and declare that 
your discussions will attract busy and active commercial men as ^®11* “ 
will hammer out and test your theory at the anvil of practice. Applied 
economics is coming to occupy a greater 

business world. In this manner your efforts will redound to the growth of 
both knowledge and practice. 
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The year that has just closed has provided the economists in India 
with rich material for study and analysis. Important problems of currency 
and hanking, taxation and statistics, rural and co-operative economy, await 
rational deliberation and wise decisions. The year 1920 has been prolific 
in authoritative reports. Of great and abiding interest to economists are 
the four reports respectively, of the Economic Enquiry Committee, the 
External Capitj^ Committee, the Taxation Enquiry Committee and the 
Currency Commission. These reports have all been before you for a period 
of over six months ; and although it is unfortunate that the political elec- 
tions have precluded a calm and unprejudiced discussion of the important 
proposals contained in these reports, yet to a circle so learned and scholarly 
as this Conference sufficient data and material have been offered to promote 
a lively and intelligent criticism. 

** The Economic Enquiry Committee’s Beport tells us of great insufficiency 
of economic data statistics-— the raw material of modern economic policy. 
Generalisations are very useful provided they are drawn from well-estab- 
lished facts. But we are usually inclined to expect facts to follow our 
pre-oonceived theories. May we not look to the experienced knowledge of 
the Conference to condemn this tendency and to demand the maximum 
marshalling of facts in support of a detection ! The recommendations of 
the Economic Enquiry Committee for a comprehensive and regular collection 
of economic statistics should, therefore, receive the warm support of the 
Conference. The Beport of the Currency Commission also emphasises the 
imperative need for accurate and reliable data. 

Banking Habit in India. 

The Beport of the External Capital Committee is remarkable more for 
its implications than for the main recommendations. These relate to the 
growth and development of banking and investment habit in India, a most 
illuminating commentary on which was furnished by Sir Basil Blackett in^ a 
lecture delivered last year under the auspices of the Delhi University. I 
would invite you to bring to the study of this difficult problem your collective 
acumen and reasoning, and so help to evolve concrete proposals for acclera- 
ting the establishment of a sound banking practice in the country. In India 
traditions die hard. When the comparatively prosperous cultivator invests 
his savings in ornaments or in bullion, he does so under the promptings of < 
a very conservative instinct. Taste for personal adornment is no doubt 
present in our women-folk but this desire to adorn combines with an instinc- 
tive fear of insecurity and disorder and leads to a locking up of fruitful 
savings. Perhaps the spread of general education and a campaign of progres- 
sive enlightenment is the only cure for this barren habit. It is for groups 
like those represented in this Conference to investigate the peculiarities of 
their respective districts and suggest appropriate practical methods for 
educating the villager to realise the huge waste involved in his dead invest- 
ment. Another aspect of this habit is in my opinion, responsible for the 
chronic indebtedness of our agricultural classes. Savings invested in ornaments 
are looked upon as the very final resort in emergency and as far as can be 
helped womenfolk will not part with their jewellery under any pressure 
whatsoever. The result is that when an indifferent season comes, there is 
no reserve for the ryot to fall back upon owing to the reluctance of hii^women- 
folk to part with ornaments and in order to carry over to the next seasoik 
be is foreed to go to the village Bania for aocommodatioo# The ueiud 
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oorneqaaDon follow-a senous handicap on fatare oropi. a piUng ap of debt 
and growth in nsuir. If the i^ot knew and realieed the futila wJto in S 
praeant inveatmente ha would soon learn to appreciate the odTaDfaSaa 
building up a reserve hquid^ae well as fertile. Only through a steady 
of the banking h.abit, oomtaned with the spread of the co-operative methods, 
can we look forward to a decrease of the indebtedness of our countrysSa 
whicti 18 BUOh a blight on agricultural improvement. The problem ig vait 
and serious enough to receive your valuable attention. 

The Taxation Report. 

Taxation forma the moat important part oi modern administration and 
was possibly the first great problem tackled by the economists. Indeed 
Adam Smith, the first and the greatest of British Economists, devoted a large 
part of his work on “ The Wealth of Nations ** to a coiwVv^T.atioa of the 
question of taxation. In olden times tributes, tithes air’ toils formed the 
chief source of revenue to the State which meant the King or the Feudal 
Baron. As democracy advanced and the powers of the kings receded, the 
representatives of the people sought to build up an equitable theory of taking 
money from the people. It is not a travesty of facts to attribute praotioally 
all the civil wars and revolutions in history to uniuat and oppressive 
taxation. Finance members of representative Governments owe it to their 
constituents to explain their taxation methods by an equitable and just 
theory. In India full representative Government is not yet in being. But 
the recent Report of the Taxation Committee, conscious of the future trend 
of events, has sought to provide a systematic and equitable basis for taxation, 
the absence of which has been admitted by our present able Finanoe Member, 
The problem bristles with theoretical difficulties, but the practical aspeoti 
are even more complicated. Administration and practice call for a high 
degree of careful and dispassionate analysis. I do not feel competent to 
hazard any opinion on the theoretical justice or otherwise of a proposed tax. 
Business men only know the practical incidence of the burden. Direct taxes 
are easily understood and one knows what one is in for. But indirect tax** 
tion, like tariffs and infiation^ are difficult to analyse properly in respect to 
the ultimate incidence. A manufacturer would plead for light imposts 
on industry ; as a consumer one may urge the abolition of all import and 
excise duties ; as a producer one may ask for the removal of trade barriers 
and for cheap freights. The finance minister is indifferent to the obvious 
contradictions in these demands, but intelligent and lucid argument is 
needed to persuade the taxpayers to admit the equity of any tax. In 
tO"day comparatively few are capable of offering enlightenod criticism. ^ The 
Taxation Committee's Report offers a valuable starting point and it is to 
be hoped that the administration will receive your full and hearty oo-opera- 
in the construction of an equitable and reasonable system o m 

will not bear hardly on the poor, nor be oppressive to industries, and so 

militate against economic development. 

The Currency Commission. 

“ I .come finally to the Report of tbo Carrency J 

kd a. ho«>ur to U™ 01 .T.™ 
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that the main consideration which weighed also with the m^iority ol 
the Commissioners in deciding about the ratio was the express need of the 
masses and the poor middle classes of India for stable conditions for cheap 
commodities, cheap freights and low taxation. As a business man I may be 
tempted to favour a policy of inflation which leads to a raising of the price 
level and means increased profits to me but I honestly believe that for a 
country so poor as India it is imperative for her national well-being that 
the poor classes should be able to buy a sufflciency of foo l and nutrition at 
the lowest possible cost. We need to strengthen them and raise their standard 
of living. I do not mean to imply that currency should be used deliberately 
as a lever to regulate prices or as a means to redistribute wealth, but what 
I do say is this : that once a difficult period of uncertainty, risk and insta- 
bility has been gone through, to deliberately start another cycle of similar 
uncertainties, even as advocated by some responsible people to correct certain 
injustices suffered during the first period — I say that such a policy is not 
practical wisdom. The advocates of a lower exchange rate choose to ignore 
the vast, almost convulsive, consequences that will follow a policy of inflation. 
When it is said that by reducing the ratio to Is. 4d. you raise the rupee 
prices of only such articles as are exported, ignorance is shown of the facts 
of the market. If wheat and rice go up in price by two annas in the rupee, 
all other foodstuffs like vegetables, fish, fruit, milk etc., will immediately 
jump in price for one very good reason that the seller of vegetables, fish 
%to., is also a purchaser of rice or wheat, and if his rupees refuse to buy him 
as much wheat or rice as before, he will at once raise the price of his 
produce to compensate himself for the reduced purchasing power of the 
rupee. To be a willing party to a policy of raising the price-level all round 
appears to me to be a deliberate sacrifice of the interests of the poor. 

But, as I have said, the Commission’s recommendation about the level 
at which exchange should be established forms only a minor issue. You will 
pardon me if I take this opportunity to ask a learned gathering like this one 
not to ignore the more important and fundamental recommendations of the 
Currency Commission in a futile controversy over the ratio. The Report 
has been before you for five months and it is unfortunate that such proposals 
as the Gold Bullion Standard and the Reserve Bank have not received the 
attention they deserve. As one of the Commissioners I hesitate to make 
any remarks which would sound like special pleading, and would, therefore, 
simply commend you to take the Report on its merits. Treat it as one of 
practical constructive schemes proposed for the improvements of our currency 
system and judge it in the light of your comprehensive knowledge of local 
conditions and the application of sound theory to practical circumstances. 
The members of the Commission would consider their labours well rewarded 
if you will bring to bear upon their scheme your analytical powers and by 
a reasoned synthesis help in pushing forward the reforms so urgently needed 
in our currency system. 

We have all at one time or other dreamt of a self-determining India, 
but political self-determination can hardly precede economic self-determination 
in the modern age. It is for business men and academic scholars together 
to help in securing for their country that increase in economic freedom and 
power which will automatically endow India with the status of complete 
nationhood. 

I thank you, Gentlemen, for the very patient beering you have given me/' 
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Sir Lalubhai Samaldas. proposing Mr. Tannan to the ohair, nviewad Ma 
Ho waa^^tliB belong to Bombay he eonqaered 

SlSi inSlnC Princlpdofa 

Sir p. P. Sarv^hikari, in sooonding, said that ho was not prepared to 
adnait rivalry with Bombay as in University and aoademio matten tLre wae 
no joaiousye 


The Presidential Address* 

Principal Tannan. taking the chair, thanked the Reception Committee 
for the excellent arrangements. He devoted almost the whole of his address 
to a lucid exposition of Indian currency and exchange with 8peo'’ v! referenoe 
to tho Currency Commission’s report and defended fixing tLe ratio at 18 
pence on the ground inter alia that when the Commission oonsidorod the ratio 
question, the exchange had remained at the higher level for about a year and 
they, therefore, felt inclined to recommend its stabilisation at that level by 
statute. He asserted that tho ratio would hardly affect small producers and 
agricultural labourers, and whether or not agricultural debts were increased 
by tho higher ratio depended upon ascertaining the fact whether those 
debts had been contracted during the last nine years or before. Ho 
declared that as pretty nearly the whole of the mortgage debts of tl|o 
Punjab agrioulturists amounting to 37 crores of rupees was less than ten 
years old, the burden of agriculturists’ debts was in no way increased by the 
18 pence ratio. However, it might be that a large majority of these 
mortgages replaced old mortgages and in that ease no doubt tho burden 
of debts would be increased by the higher exchange. Though the effect 
on Goveroment finance of the higher ratio could not be regarded as a 
decisive factor in determining the rate, its importance could not be ignored 
as the lower ratio might necessitate either retrenchment in public expendi- 
ture or additional taxation. Another argument in favour of the higher 
ratio was that tho price level had more or less got adjusted to it and a return 
to the lower ratio would entail certain hardship. 


The Gold Standard. 

Mr. Tannan agreed with tho Commission in streBsiog upon the system 
of gold standard with gold currency. As regards the immediate or early 
introduction of gold currency, ho opined that it was not feasible though 
he admitted that tho amount of rupees likely to be offered for conversion 


into gold could not be large. 

Proceeding, he asserted that tho immediate realisation of India’s ster 
ling securities was neither feasible nor desirable. He believed there would 
bo no great objection to postponement of the opening of gold mint if it is 
definitely assured that within a comparatively 

seven years) it would bo possible to put ‘^e Indian currency system on a 

gold currency standard basis. What was ®J„ teanste? 

of thoMJoinago of rupees, building «P *^® sold reserve required, teansfet 

of the favourable balance of accounts in the -orm o go aiihgfcitation 

Lintonance of the ratio between gold and rupee and gradual substitution 

of Government currency notes by new bank notes. 
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Importonoe of Credit OrganisatioDi. 

After emphasising the importance attached to credit organisations* Mr. 
Tannan drew attention to the disadvantages of the absence of a proper 
banking system and emphasised the need for a Central Bank and more bank-* 
ing offices, as also for encouragement of banking habit and wider use of 
cheque currency. They wanted banks with large capital and long term 
deposits for financing industries and agricultural improvements. Turning to 
the training of Indian youths for banking business, he was glad his proposal 
for starting an Indian Institute of Bankers has already been accepted and it 
was expected to come into existence in the near future. 

Concluding, the President regretted that the study of economics in India 
has been neglected and strongly emphasised the need for greater attention 
to the suljGct in Indian Universities. 

Reading of Papers. 

When the Conference reassembled in the afternoon, a number of papers 
were read by various delegates, most of whom devoted their attention to 
currency and exchange. Mr. B. R. Rao read a paper on the “Gold Bullion 
Standard,’* Mr. J. C. Sinha on “ Currency in the early British days” and 
Mr. A. J. Saunders on ^‘Currency." 

The Gold Bullion Standard. 

Discussing the gold bullion standard, Mr. Rao declared that currency 
authorities’ sole duty would be effectively to assimilate and regulate the 
consequences of gold export. India could obtain the gold required through 
trade channels. The automatic nature of the gold bullion standard system 
would be as effective as in the case of a pure gold standard with gold 
currency. The Indian currency system required great expansion of the total 
currency during the bad season for financing crop. The movement and 
contraction during the slack season of the gold bullion standard did not debar 
the country from the possibility of ultimate resumption of the gold currency. 

Future of Paper Currency. 

In his paper on the future of our paper currency Mr. Das Gupta said : — 
“Not the least of the defects of the present (paper currency) law is its 
unintelligibility except perhaps to university people who are omniscient for 
the salce of their pupils. Sir Basil Blackett has confessed that once he took 
up our Paper Currency Acts and after a day’s labour with them gave up the 
task as hopeless. Paper currency had hitherto worked independently and 
often confliotingly with the totality of currency organisation. 

Continuing, Mr. Das Gupta generally agreed with the Currency Com* 
mission’s proposal regarding the Central Bank and paper currency and gold 
standard reserves. He sounded a note of warning as regards the elasticity 
of paper currency and said that though elasticity was desirable, there was 
also such a thing as over-elasticity. 

History of Indian Currency. 

Mr. J. C. Sinha in his treatise on “currency in the early British days” 
traced the history of Indian Currency from the Moghul period and its vicissi* 
tudes during the regime of the East India Company. He added : “The 
bark of Indian currency has sometimes sailed through calm waters, but has 
oftener than not been tossed in stormy seas. Captains have been maxqr* 
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P^osenUpJtu " ZirfoldlnlfS 

latest «tiPP«| Mr. HiZ hl^prop^od to 

ourrenoytogold by what hohas called the gold bullion stendaid Tliis “ 

another form of the gold exchange standard which failed us in the last stor2 

of the war. The quest for a safe have begun so long ago is not yet ended." 

Currency Reform. 


Mr. A. J. Saunders in his paper on “ Currency declared that three 
steps were necessary in currency reforms : First, satisfactory national cur- 
rencies, then winning the general approval of the industrial and commercial 
world, and ©volution of a plan for a satisfactory international currency, 

^ononiists should be the first to recognise the great need of int/^ i lationalis- 
ing money as establishing a world’s monetary system. A ilootrino had 
recently appeared which was going to play a largo part in the monetary 
reform in future. That doctrine was that the general level of prices which 
also included the value of money and at the same time the general state of 
trade and employment could be regulated by the work of central banks. 
Ho urged greater co-operation among leading central banks of the world for 
the purpose of regulating the world’s demand and supply of gold. i\nother 
matter which called for united action was a system of ifiternational control 
of supply of raw materials and foodstuffs and the desirable practice of co- 
operative marketing. He also emphasised the importanoe of index numbers 
and how they should be used in regulating the value of money. All this led 
them in the direction towards which they were tending, tW is, a satisfactory 
system of international currency. 


SECOND DAY^S PROCEEDINGS. 

Taxation on Agricultural Incomes. 

Abolition of permanent settlement and taxation on agricultural incomes 
were criticised at great length at the sitting of the Conferonco on the next day 
the 4th January. Several subjects were dealt with and though the attendance 
was thinner than the previous day discussion was very lively and interesting 
in which a number of scholars participated. 

Prof. J. P. Niyogi of the Calcutta University, speaking on taxation on 
agricultural incomes in Bengal said that the proposal to tax agricultural 
incomes in Bengal is often as novel and revolutionary in character when in- 
come-tax was first imposed on agricultural income in 1860. 

Mr. James Wilson anticipated that the cry of violation of permanent 
settlement would bo raised and he took care to make the position of Bengal 
Zamindars perfectly clear. He further observed that it was never thought 
of by the author of permanent settlement that Bengal Zamindars would be 
exempted from general taxes. Continuing, he said that if income ax 
been imposed in 1870 on agricultural income at the ® {' J 

in the rupee on the basis of a minimum 'X”®The disteSuS 

a year, the yield would have been Rs. 12 lakhs. The distribu^ 

of agricuHipral income to-day, he concluded, was not materially .. 

ihT ft 4s in 1870 as there were 840 Zamindars >“^“5 

were told now that there were 680 Zamindars with a mimmuia inoom o, 

13.000 a year at present. 
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Ehan Bahadur S. A. Latifi reading a paper on taxation on agricultural 
income in Bengal, said it was of first importance to ascertain and tap all 
possible sources of revenue. Money could possibly be found for giving 
effect to various nation-building schemes by reducing the cost of general 
administration and by imposing new taxes. He quoted detailed statistics to 
show the loss of revenue to the Government as a result of permanent 
settlement. 

* Concluding he said that under Cess Act, the minimum limit for each 
kind of cess is half an anna in the rupee. If this rate is increased by another 
ith anna there may possibly be good income to the State which may most 
usefully be utilised in connection with the spread of free primary education 
and he hoped that the intelligentsia of the country would not oppose this 
measure. 

Mr. V. G. Bamkrishna Aiyar read a paper on capitation taxes. 

Mr. C. D. Thompson, Header in Economics in the Allahabad University, 
speaking on land value taxation for India, said that he proposed entire abo* 
lition of, land revenue and substitution of a tax on selling value of land to- 
gether with income-tax on large incomes from agriculture. He affirmed that 
there were two outstanding inequalities in Indian taxation. The first was 
that city land was not taxed except indirectly and highly while agricultural 
land was taxed heavily by land revenue. The second was that non-agricul- 
tural incomes were subject to progressive income-tax taking as much as one- 
third of the income in the case of largest incomes, while incomes from land 
were exempt from income-tax. A rich landlord, he emphasised, was taxed 
too lightly and the poor cultivator too heavily. He suggested that the first 
inequality could only be avoided by taxing city lands and agricultural lands 
on the same basis. If city lands were equally taxed, it should be possible to 
lower the rate on agricultural lands. If agricultural incomes were taxed 
along with other incomes, the small cultivators would all come below the limit 
of Bs. 2,000 and would be exempt and the second inequality would be done 
away with. 

Taxation Enquiry Committee’s Beport. 

Mr. S. V. Aiyar of the Dacca University criticised at length the report 
of the Taxation Enquiry Committee and said that as economists they could 
agree to scientific principles underlying taxation of inheritances such as im- 
position of death duties and estate duties, but the fundamental question was 
whether they were necessary. The whole question of equality of taxation 
depended on the correlated question of taxable capacity of different grades 
of community which has unfortunately not been tackled at all either by 
Government or by public from a scientific standpoint. 

A discussion followed and a number of delegates participated. Prof. 
Findlay Shirras said that the Indian Taxation Enquiry Beport was disappointing 
as a scientific document. He was much impressed by what the papers on 
taxation pointed out, the importance of agricultural incomes above a certain 
minimum. He emphasised that the absence of taxation on agricultural 
inoomes in Bengal was the case in point specially in regard to funds for 
education and sanitation, but humorously concluded saying that when 
" politics enters the door, economics flies out of the window.” . 

Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar in a forceful speech invited students of 
economics “ in the name of democracy as well as growing Swaraj that is being 
established in India to devote greater attention to the question of educating the. 
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tint! remarked that he was against indirect taxa- 

tion as It was difficult to collect and urged for the abolition of oOroi duties. 

Indian Banking System. 

The afternoon session of the Conference was devoted to the 
discussion of the Indian banking system. A paper was read on the 
organisation of binking in India by Mr. R T. Thakur. A lengthy discussion 
followed. Mr. Thakur said that the notable omission in Indian banking systent 
was that of the Central Bank enjoying power of note issue. The Imperial 
Bank hw been working so far something like the shadow of the Central 
Bank and those who had been actually engaj^od in commercial and banking 

actintiea of this country knew fully well how it fell far short of expectation. 

The chief defect he asserted from the national point of view r'f Indian 
banking was that it was dominated by noirlndians. Norr^ Ilians who 
controlled banking and credit in this country could novel really feel the 
economic pulsation nor could they have any broad national outlook. 

Proceedingi Mr. Thakur said that Indian banking system to be complete 
should have banks owned and managed by the people of this country. There 
should first of all be a Central bank guiding money market in the national 
interest. Then they should have Commercial banks financing movements 
of goods. Exchange banks looking after foreign trade in India's interest, 
Agricultural banks supplying credit to agricultural community, Land Mort- 
gage banks, Industrial banks, Savings banks and also private banks. Suoh 
banks should be protected by discriminating safeguards and watchfulness from 
powerful foreign organisation. This could only bo done by special legislation 
and by Government administrative control. 

Mr. Harish Chandra Sinha of the Calcutta University read a paper on 
indigenous banking in Bengal. It was through banking reform he suggested 
that currency reform might really bo carried out. Another paper was read 
by Mr. S. K. Iyengar on rural banking organization. 

Mr. Shirras leading a discussion said that the reserve bank brought to the 
Indian banking system unity of control of currency and credit. Even on the 
present restricted scale of banking hero the absence of unified control 
over credit made the maintenance of monetary stability most diflSoult. The 
development of joint stock banking depended upon those institutions being 
able to turn in times of stress the maximum amount of their assests into 
cash and in support of those contentions ho quoted from the recent issue of 
the Ecanmist. He further said that to make joint stock banking really secure 
and thus to foster the growth of banking, a central banking system must now 
be brought into being. It was much easier to create a new Central 
Bank than to recreate the Imperial Bank. If it was to 
bankiog it could not be subject to severe restriction of the Central Bai^. 

The President, concluding, suggested that a bank should ^ ^ited by 
all the Indian banking ooncorns just on the linos of large foreign banks aa ao 
Indian Foreign Exchange Bank, 

third DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

« Labour Welfare and City Improvement 

The Indian Economic Conference conclude^i its “ j 

Jannary. Prof. Eadbakamsl Mookeijee, in the eouria of an xnteraiting papa 
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on * Labour Welfare and City Improvemeut’f referred to the appalling infantile 
death rate and overcrowding industrial cities in India, and said that it was 
DOW realized more and more that the whole future of the country’s industrial 
development was bound up with the question of improving the living and 
hygienic condition in the mill towns and industrial centres. 

As a general rule, Prof. Mookeijee proceeded, " Mill towns and industrial 
centres are still allowed to be built and to grow in India without reference 
to any plan or the possibilities of industrial development and expansion of 
population. Calcutta with her large number of single huts or husieei com- 
pacted together and Bombay with her immense back-to-back tenement 
houses represent two characteristic types of bad housing which are gradually 
spreading to every smaller industrial town in India. The colossal problems 
of sanitation, sewerage and transport in such big cities can be solved only 
by the adoption of western methods of town-planning, industrial housing and 
means of communication. For cities like these the system of zoning and 
development of industrial suburbs as well as cheap suburban transport have 
long been felt as essential to relieve the congestion, and progress in these 
directions will await education as well as the adaptation of rational habits to 
meet the demands of new development schemes in India. The village is 
often found split up into self-contained caste wards, each with its temple, its 
communal assembly and its municipality, as well as its own recreations and 
festivals. The traditions of handicraft and trade still support the tendencies 
of segregation and decentralization to a large extent. This characteristic 
national trait may be utilized in schemes of city development and extensions 
outside the present urban areas.’ 

Mr. Findlay Shirras said that in considering the labour problems the 
first thing that struck him was that the problem of distribution in the next 
two decades would be more important in this country than the problem of 
production. As regards the second point on the question of statistics of 
death rates in Bombay and other cities, they had to be very careful when 
dealing with those, because the population was not a typical one. For 
instance, in Bombay there were very few women as compared with men and 
women also went to their homes to have their first child. As regards 
the question of housing, the speaker said that in the Buckingham Mills 
in Madras and the Empress Mills in Nagpur, as also in certain mills 
in Bombay, a great deal was being done to provide proper housing 
accommodation for the labourers. Moreover, the Government of Bombay 
had built chawls, but the workers did not like to go to the ohawls as the 
rents were fairly high and also because they did not like certain modified 
restrictions which they had to undergo. In his opinion what was neces- 
sary more than anything else to raise the standard of living of the workers 
was the provision of primary education. 

The President, in concluding the proceedings, said that the real remedy 
lay in the raising of the standard of living of the workers. That could only 
be effected by increased production and proper distribution. If they could 
accomplish these two things, he had no doubt they would be able to do much 
to improve the conditions of the labouring 61 asses. 



FOURTH SESSION OF THE 

Indian Industrial Congress 

CALCUTTA’-THB 3 1 ST DECEMBBR J926. 

Session of the Indian Industrial and Commercial Conffrasi 
opened at Calcutta on the SI St December 1926 under the Presidentship of 
one of the foremost captains of Indian Industry, Sir Dinshaw ^otit. This 
Session of the Congress was a landmark, for the Congress voted its own 
extinction to pave the way for an Indian counterpart of the Associated Cham- 
bers of tommerce. The Congress had been more or less a demonstrative and 
propagandist body and its proposed replacement by a federation with a proper 
constitution showed that the Congress had done its duty to mobilise Indian 
commercial opinion. Such an historic occasion naturally roused the utmost 
interest in both commercial and political circles and attracted a largo number 
of delegates and distinguished visitors. The spacious Dalhousie Institute hall 
was packed and presented animated appearance. 

The Welcome Address. 

Mr. G« D, Birla* Chairman of the Reception Committee in welcoming 
the delegates said : — 

** On behalf of the mercantile community of Calcutta, I have the greatest 
pleasure in offering you a hearty welcome. I welcome you to*day when the 
whole business atmosphere is surcharged with a gloomy feeling and oharao- 
terised by an outlook of depression. As an after-effect of the great war 
the world prices are gradually falling and coming to their pre-war level. 

You may be aware that, during the war, while the world prices rose 
to the extent of 200 per cent, prices in India rose only to the extent of 100 
percent due to appreciation of rupee in terms of sterling. As a result of 
her defective system of currency and exchange, India was deprived of large 
profit which should have legitimately accrued to her as a producing country 
and thus, while India did not get the full advantage of the rise in the world 
prices of commodities, she suffered more than any other country during the 
depression that set in after the war. You can see very well how to-day, in 
spite of four successive good crops that India has bad, her purchasing power 
has been crippled and is at a very low ebb and what misfortune it is that, 

to add to our misery the Government wants to appreciate the rupee by 12| 

per cent. It has been said by as great an authority as Mr. Kitchen tha^ 
because of the deficient production of gold, considerable fall is apprehended 
in world prices during the forthcoming year. Heaven forbid and if on the 
top of all this we have the added misfortune of having one or two bad crops, 
the cup of India s economic misery will become full to the brim. 

"Gentlemen, I am not a pesaimist. I do not wwt to alarm yo«| J 
want to put only bare facts before you. Because of the manipulation of 
exobang^ we did not reap the full advantage of the world rise of pnoe. 
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during the war. During the depresiioQt we suffered most of all other countries. 
Bucoessive good monsoons have kept us on our legs so far and now you have 
to consider whether India shall be able to stand a farther blow of an appre- 
ciated rupee with a further fall in world prices and the possibility not unusual 
of a failure of crop. It is better that we took the time by the forelock and 
set about devising ways and means to fight the menaooi which like the 
Democles' sword is hanging over your head. 

A Plea for Unity. 

Personally I have got only one solution to offer and that is Unity among 
businessmen. If you want to liveijust unite. Other nations also had some 
difiSculties of similar nature which confront us to*day, and we know how they 
fought against them and overcame them. We do not require to go very far 
to seek example. You know how the jute industry of Calcutta has been 
able to fight against bad times during the last four years. You know how the 
sugar industry of the Manchester mills and the Rubber Industry of the world 
have fought and are still fighting against bad times and how they have 
succeeded. And what a pitiable contrast we find to these examples when we 
take into consideration the present condition of the Cotton Textile Industry 
which is controlled chiefly by the people who belong to our country 1 It is 
true that the Government has not shown that sense of responsibility and 
sympathy in dealing with the depressed condition of the cotton industry which 
we have a right to expect from it. It was only at the end of the last year 
that alter an agitation of nearly 30 years we had an abolition of Excise 
Duties— a tax most unpatriotic in principle and unparalleled in the history 
of any other country— but you will agree that if it was abolished it was due 
to the concerted action which we took. Here again the utility and efficiency 
of united notion was proved* 

** We ought to take a lesson in this respect from the European community. 
You know that the number of the European merchants in this country is 
much smaller than ours and their combination, their unity has secured an 
influence for them which Indian merchants ought to aspire for. I 
remember a friend of mine, who was at that time the President of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, remarking a few years back that it was 
not the Government of India but the Bengal Chamber of Commerce which 
ruled the country. I have to confess unfortunately I do not find much 
untruth in his remarks. In the recent utterance of Mr. Langford James 
in the presence of His Excellency the Viceroy there is a further proof 
of the contention. Too much association of Government and its members 
with the important functions of the Associated Chambers, the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce and the European Association also goes to prove 
this suggestion. 

''If we wish that in the interest of India the Indian community would 
have equal, if not more, influence on the administration of this country, I 
hope during the next session your conference will have achieved a status and 
a position by your unity in thoughts, words and deeds which will prove to 
the country as well as the Government that the Indian mercantile community 
could not be so easily ignored. It will, I hope, prove to the Government that 
it is equally essential and imperative for them, if not more, to attend the 
assembly of the Indian merchants and to be guided by their advice as it is to 
attend the European Chambers. Gentlemen, I say with all the emphasis at 
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my wmmpd that we are being studiously ignored to-day and this is a aitow 

do'*SlTeTn“i:":2l 

•• Now gentlemen, on behalf of the Reception Committee. I again extend 
to you a cordial welcome to this fourth session of the Indian Industrial and 
Jo me pemonally it is a great honour toXv? tS 

!K‘i^ ^ moans overlook the great 

res^nsibihty which att^hes to my position. To those of you who are attend- 
ing the Congress from places far and near, the Indian Business Community 
of Calcutta are under special obligation. Our warmth of hospitality should be 
commensurate wUh the great pains and sacrifice at which you have attended 

Reception Committee are unable to impress you 
with the sincerity of their welcome as deeply as they should, bf^lievo me, 
gentlemen, it is not because they lack intensity of fooling but boor.i-i=e I happen 
to bo their ineffective spokesman. If you find any defect or y tning wanting 
in our arrangement and in our reception, I only hope that with the generosity 
which you are full of you will forgive me and not mind our shortcomings.** 


The Presidential Addresa 

Sir Dinshaw Petit then delivered the presidential address of which the 
following are the more important extracts 

** A Committee was appointed to draft the oonstitution of an AlMndia 
Commeroial body and this Committee has submitted to this session a carefully 
drawn out constitution and rules and regulations of the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce which is the name suggested by the Committee for 
the All-India Commercial body. One of the principal resolutions which will 
oome up for your acceptance relates to this Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and 1 hope that the Congress will give their unanimous approval 
to the resolution, heralding, as it does, a new Dawn for the Commeroial and 
Industrial community of this country and carrying, as it does, in itself the 
potency of a genuine constructive work through the unity of all our Chambers 
of Commerce and Commercial Associations. India has not remained statMnary 
and her onward march involves a host of complicated problems, the solution 
of which requires all the united strength of the Indian Commercial and 
Industrial community. Not only this but the dependent position of politicid 
and economic life in India makes it necessary for the Indian commercial and 
industrial organisations to stand shoulder to shoulder to fight against f^hcies 
for exploiting this country and for retarding the development of its trade and 
industries. I congratulate the Indian Chamber of Commerce and the Bengal 

National Chamber of this City on their energy and zeal which have m^e it 

possible to have a Session of the Commercial Congress within y ® 
last Session. If the resolution which is tabled before you meeto w^h your 
approval, this Session will be the last to be known m t , j 

and Commercial Congress “ 

meetings of the Federation of Indian Chamters of ' j _ . -jj^t and 

that that new body will be a live and active organisation ^ 

conspicuous part in the history of trade and industries of this country, 

'The Exchange and Financial Policy of the Government/ 

“ I referred just now to certain policies ““iVnta trade and 

mio exploitation of this country and for retarding the p -g ^ ^ 
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lodnitries. A glaring inatanoe of ihii is afforded by the finanoial polioyi 
which has drawn the attention of all our countrymen, at present pursued by 
the Government of India consequent upon the Beport of the recent Boyid 
Commission, some of the recommendations of which the Government of 
India seem to have made up their mind to put into effect in spite of the 
strong opfiosition of the Indian commercial community. People may not realise 
dangers which may lurk in particular policies of finance and it has therefore 
happened on several occasions in the past that even the most iniquitous pieces 
of legislation affecting the currency and exchange of this country have excited 
very little interest in the country and have been passed without much 
opposition. During the last six years, however, thanks to the ever vigorous 
vigilance of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber of Bombay, the finanoi^ con* 
science of the people has been aroused and the business community and 
even the lay public have begun to realise dangers that remain hidden in 
certain steps affecting the financial policy of the land. It is just because the 
financial conscience of the country has been aroused that we see a widespread 
and healthy agitation in the country against some of the recommendations^ of 
the Boyal Currency Commission being foisted upon us. The worst of it is 
that the present policy of the Government and the recommendations of the 
Boyal Commission are not an isolated incident but form, if I may say so, the 
logical evolution of the whole economic and financial policy which has bean 
pursued by the Government of India since their establishment in this country. 
Whether you consider the acts of the East India Company which ruined the 
handloom industry of this country and reduced India from the position of an 
exporting country to be merely a bondslave of Lancashire importing more 
than rupees sixty crores of pieoegoods or the steps which retarded the growth 
of the cotton textile industry or the steps which have cheated India of her 
legitimate Gold Standard and Gold Currency— all these are tarred with the 
same brush. All of them are marked by one common characteristic via., 
a desire to benefit England at the expense of India. 

** A good deal can be said on the recommendations of this Boyal Commis* 
sion, but I do not wish to weary you by repeating what you must have read 
in the,, papers or heard from the platform. A body of experienced and 
leading merchants has been formed under the name of the Indian Currency 
League and its intensive propaganda could not have failed to reach 
you. I therefore do not desire to make further remarks on this topic, 
which at present is all-absorbing and of the greatest importance. I cannot, 
however, pass on without expressing my great appreciation of the services 
of my esteemed friend Sir Purshotamdas Thakur^ rendered as a mem- 
ber of the Boyal Commission. Single-handed, he has stood out boldly 
for hk studied views and opinion and by so doing he has won the 
hearts of his countrymen, though he may have forfeited his chances of being 
nominated to future commissions. The country will give its verdict on the 
recommendations of the Boyal Commission through their chosen represen- 
tatives when they are brought before the Legislative Assembly at the next 
sessiPn and His Excellency the Viceroy and will not be set aside should it 
be against such recommendations, by using his power of certification. I 
believe this will be the first occasion after His Excellency Lord Irwin has 
ascended to the high oflSce of Viceroyalty of India that he will be called upon 
to take a decision of an immensely far-reaching character which would gain 
for the Government the confidence of the people of this country or further , 
alienate the rulers from the ruled. 
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Industrial Davelopment. 

» not great and a good deal Sf kewr S r JL 

ta? a?“lite?!StonIl Lab'*'* It i-^trae^he ia“!2jiSi23 

by the international Labour Conference as one of the AicrKf Ua/iin» 

.. tb. wia. hT , y.riU:r‘a'±r,'i 

BUch a manner that she can be considered to be self-contained in the matter 
of her requirements. It was the war time ideal of the Government of India 
to rnake India a self-contained country and herculean efforts were made to 
get all the articles required for the military or civil use of the Government 
from indigenous resourcess All this war time enthusiasm died away and the 

industrial situation remains practically what it was in pre-war tim «. If, at 
alli thOTe has been sonae set-back consequent upon the rest ; !^>a which has 
followed in we wake of the boom period when hundreds ol new companies 
were started with a nominal capital of crores of rupees. It would not be 
an exaggeration to state that about 80 to 90 per cent of these new companies 
have proved still-born infants or have been forced to go into liquidation. 
All this holocaust has frightened away the usually shy Indian capital and 
new companies find it now extremely difficult to get adequate financial 
response. There was several causes for the catastrophic end to the boom 
periods one of the chief of them being lack of the necessary technical skill 
and training. It is not a little sad that despite strong demands of the public 
for technical education our young men should have still to go to foreign coun- 
tries to acquire it and that there should not be even one Technological 
Institute in the whole land. We cannot rest content with merely saying that 
the Government have failed in their duty by not providing such an institute. 
If they have failed in their duty so have we, and I trust this question will 
now be seriously taken up and before long every facility will be provided 
for the Technical Education of our young men. It will not only be a help 
to our industries, but also will go a great way to relieve the middle-class 
unemployment of which we hear so much now-a-days. India is primarily 
an agricultural country and it should not be the ideal to convert her into a 
purely industrial country in the sense in which, for instance, England and 
Germany have become industrial countries. But we must at least be able to 
use our raw material for making the finished article instead of as at present 
the raw material going out of the country for the foreigner to convert it 
into, or utilise it in making, a finished article, which would bring him greater 
amount of money which should have been ours but for our backward indus- 
trial state. New industries cannot be started till our young men have the 
requisite technical knowledge which would be impossible in eve^ instance 
to obtain in India and could only bo obtained by practical work inside the 
factories. Our boys should, therefore, he sent out to different wuntnM in 
Europe and to America and Japan to get 

would help them in starting new industnee m India. Neither the Govern 
ment nor the nation haye taken up this question seriously. 

The Agricultural Commission. 

“Wt* mnaf .Iwavs recognise the supreme importance of agriculture to 

tU. .ppr,^. tb. 

oTyeraS of the Boyal Commiirion on Agnoulture. We hope then 
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investigations in this tsonntry will convince them that the agricultural 
population is living on the verge of starvation and that it is useless 
to preach them improved methods of cultivation, unless facilities finan- 
cial and other have been provided by Government. It will be incumbent 
upon them to make suggestions that will lead to an improvement of the 
present income and the present financial position of the cultivator. The 
introduction pf modern methods in agriculture will necessarily involve the 
use of uptodate implements which if once adopted by the agriculturist will 
be required always and to the tune of several lakhs and I trust that due 
steps will be taken to manufacture them in India with Indian labour and 
as far as possible with Indian material. One of the pressing problems before 
the Commission will be the utilisation in the best manner possible of the 
spare time of agriculturists and it may well be that the spinning wheel may 
be accorded a fitting recognition in the national economy. The problem of 
agricultural finance needs also pressing attention. Any consideration of this 
will involve the consideration of the effects of the currency and exchange 
policy of the Government of India on agriculture. The indebtedness of 
agriculturists is terribly heavy in this country and is put down at between 
Bs. 600 to 800 crores. 

“ Co-operative Credit Societies which involve a finance of Es. 60 crores 
have been rendering some help in the way of financing agriculture, but much 
more is needed in the shape of Agricultural Banks and a great number of 
co-operative societies if the vast problem of agricultural finance is to be 
properly tackled. Till then, I fear, the complaint that towns and cities are 
developing at the expense of villages from which men and money are drained 
away will remain justified to a large extent. 

The Transport Problem. 

** Coming to the transportation problems, the first thing that attracts the 
attention is the heavy freight charges and passenger rates which have 
increased so much as compared with pre-war rates. The movement in all 
the countries has been recently in the direction of reduction, but in this 
country such reductions, if any, are so far most disappointing and I do not 
think I am exaggerating when I say that the present railway rates and fares 
are a most serious burden on trade and industry in this country which is 
now under a serious and increasing depression for several years. The 
Finance Member puts it down as one of the blessings of bis eighteen pence 
rupee that the railway rates and freights will be reduced. No such reduc- 
tion is visible as yet despite the fact that the eighteen pence ratio has been 
in operation for about two years. These freights and rates act as a strong 
deterrent against the progress of trade, industries and agriculture and early 
steps must be taken to give relief in this direction to the public. It is some- 
times argued that the rates and fares in this country are cheaper than those 
prevalent in some of the Western countries. For purposes of oomparisoni 
howevex, the poverty of this country must be taken into account. Kates 
and fares which may be considered low for a rich country like England or 
the United States of America cannot be compared with those of an extremely 
poor country like ours. In connection with the railway freights, you all 
know that the Eailway Kates Advisory Committee is now in existence since 
the last six months. This body Ws created under the recommendation of 
the Acworth Committee and on the pressing demands of our commercial 
community. Unfortunately, ti^e constitution of the Adtriaory Committee 
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is not wbat was recommended by the Acworth Committee or asked by the 
commercial community. This should not deter us, however, from making 
as much use as possible of this Advisory Committee. It rest^ with you 
Gentlemen y as representatives of the different Chambers of Commerce and 
Commercial Associations, to place the questions affecting rates before the ^ 
Advisory Committee for necessary actioti. 

** The other aspect of the question is that more attention should be paid 
to developing the agricultural districts and providing light railways for 
them rather than devote immense amounts of money merely to what are 
called “ trunk lines ” which are of military importance and which cater more 
to the foreign import and export trade rather than to the internal trade 
of the country. In this connection the part being played by the automobile 
industry in the development of agricultural districts dosorvos special men- 
tion. This development of the automobile trattio is oi recent v^rowth only 
but I shall not bo considered to exaggerate if I see a very ; irge future for 
this traflSc in this country of vast distances and with huge tracts still left 
untouched by the railways. The automobile traffic has boon at several 

places competing with the railways even in the advanced 

Md there is no reason why it should not have an ejiually go^ field here, 

sneoially as there are several large areas that the railway system has not 
Strated as yet. I admit that every motor car or truch imported means 
L much money gone out of the country, but the remedy for this does not 

lie in the continuance of our old-time cart traffic but in the development of 

motor-oar making industry in this country . 

AftAr PTiticisine tho policy of the Government in not acooptingtne 

r "nf £ “ng £ won":; KlwVprS 

ooDtiDued, 


Taxation Question. 

"Ther, .ill b. -italic™ 

tba qoertion ol tertioo. I «o«Jl Depatotion .ml belon Lord 

Thakurdas. as a member of the KetMneUmens ^ P 

Beading, that falls^upon tho trade end indus- 

long passed. The main burden of t“®"“®S^„ark them down as 
tries of tho country, and - may be^imposed upon them. They 

the best fitted to tear any burden that w ^^p^ ^ ^ 

may bo a good milch-cow but ttiero is a oyerb of kil mg 

miloh-oow to give milk and there is Jbered that besides 

the goose that lay golden eggs. imnosed by the Provincial Govern- 

Imperial taxation there is now /imposed by local bodies like 

montsasalso the different rates ““^ °* i^ t/noto that a large number of 
municipalities. Port Trusts, otm the Bombay . Legislative Council 

elected members of at least proposals for further taxatem 

are taking steps may well be taken 

The lead which is thus given by Bombay m y Legislative Assembly* 

S the other Provincial teu“oty 

We most all combine in askmg for the expenditure, there mas 

If the revenue in taxation, 

gate in the latter and not any inoreaee m »» 
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Labour Legislation. 

** You^ idl heard a good deal about labour legislation during the last few 
months^when the Cotton Textile Tariff Board met to collect evidence. India 
is one of the few countries which have loyally carried out the recommen- 
dations and resolutions passed by the International Labour Conference of 
Geneva. Here too> howeveri as in the case of taxation, there is a limit to 
the capacity of this country to adopt such legislation. I am not opposed 
to labour legislation. For the matter of that, the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association too, are not opposed to labour legislation as is seen by the fact 
that they have approved of and observed in practice the different legislative 
enactments passed by the Government of India affecting the position of labour. 
What I want to say, however, is that not all the recommendations with 
regard to labour passed by the International Labour Conference can be 
suitable to this country. Our social and economic conditions, not to mention 
political, are different in many respects from similar conditions of the West, 
and it would be impeding the growth of industrialism in this country for 
it to be ashed to adopt all the latest labour legislative measures that may be 
adopted by more advanced countries which are well established in their 
industries. 

“ In connection with this question of the International Labour Conference 
and the other International Conferences, the Indian public has got a good 
deal of grievance against the Government. These International Conferences 
are a feature of post-war conditions in the world and every country which is 
a member of the League of Nations or the International Labour Conference 
makes it a point to be represented by iits own nationals. It is only India, 
so far as I know, which is asked to rest satisfied with non national re- 
presentatives at such Conferences. The Honourable Sir Pheroze C. Sethna 
drew attention to this state of things in the Council of State and there was a 
good deal of agitation by several of our Indian Chambers of Commerce 
during the current year with regard to the appointment of a representative 
of Employers to the International Labour Conference. Time has come when 
the Government of India must be asked to lay down in so many words that 
India ' shall be * represented at all these International Conferences and 
Congresses only by Indians, recommended by the Legislative Assembly. It 
is a question involving our self-respect and it should not be treated lightly. 

“ Gentlemen, I have done. It is essential for a healthy growth of trade 
and industries that both the Government and the people should be keenly 
dive to the necessities of the situation and do their best for removing any 
impediments which may be standing in the way of such a development. I 
have pointed out several directions wherein the Government may fulfil their 
part of the duty. May I say that our part of the duty consists in develop- 
ing a spirit of corporate and publie life and a spirit of working band in hand 
and shoulder to shoulder without any difference with regard to Provinces, 
or caste or creed 1 It is because I think that Chambers of Commerce and 
Commercial Associations are helpful and instrumental in bringing about such 
a spirit that I welcome the proposal for the establishment of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce. ^ 

** With these words. Gentleman, I have now to request you to prooeed 
with your deliberations ”, 
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Proceedings and Resolution#: 

2ND DAY-- THE i ST J ANU ARY 1927, 

The Industrial and Commercial Congress reassembled at noon on this da* 
with an agenda containing 32 resolutions as passed by the Subjects Committefc 
Moab important of these related to currency and exchange and the sub- 
jeotl of interesting discussions. The resolutions recommende.; che adoption of 
Is. 4d. ratio, condemned the gold bullion standard as a retrograde step and 
urged gold standard with a gold currency, and the loc ition of reserves in 
India, protested against deflation, was alarmed at the probability of sale of silver 
from the Currency Reserve, opined that the sale of Council Bills and purchase 
of sterling in India should not exceed home charges budgeted for the year, 
and lastly urged the retention of normal legal obligation to convert currency 
notes into the metallic equivalent subiect to suspension of obligation with the 
Assembly’s approval in case of emergency such as abnormal rise in silver 
price. The Subjects Committee was also able to dispose of the day before 
the entire business and accordingly helped the Congress to conclude its 
labours earlier than was apprehended when notices of 148 resolutions 
were received from various constituent bodies. 


1. —Development of Indian Banking. 

Sir Dinshaw Petit said that the currency resolution would be discussed 
later. Two resolutions put from the chair were adopted, namely (1) for 
the immediate appointment of a Commission consisting of a majority of 
Indians with an Indian as Chairman to investigate the present position of 
Indian banking generally to suggest measures for further development and 
(2) that the stamp duty on cheques and bills of exchange be altogether 
abolished as recommended by the Currency Commission in paragraph 116 
of the report. 


2.— Draft Constitution of Federation of Chambers. 

Sir Puroshottamda. moved : “ The CooRres. approve. 

Mahomeck Lala Harkishen Lai. B p Madon. Karot 

The renlution was passed. 
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3.— The Cuttency* Resolution. 

Mr. 0. D. Birla next moved the ourrency resolution 

U) ** This Congress has read with great alarm and regret that portion 
of the report of the Royal Commission on Currency and Finance recom- 
mending the 18d. gold ratio (5-47 grains of gold) in defiance of practically 
unanimous Indian opinion in the country and records its firm conviction 
that the proposed 18d. ratio, will, if adopted, be to the serious detriment of 
agriculture and industry and will increase the burden of the agriculturist 
and drive him deeper into debt. This Congress further urges upon the 
Oovernment that in the proposed legislation for Reform of Currency 
system, the exchange value of the rupee should be fixed at 7-53 grains gold. 

(b) This Congress reiterates the opinion of the third session of the 
Congress held in Delhi in February 1926 that the present system of currency 
is harmful to the interests of this country and the present gold resources of 
the country being in the opinion of this country sufficient for the immediate 
introduction of an effective gold standard and gold currency the present 
system should be replaced by a gold standard and gold ourrency at the 
earliest practicable date. This Congress is further of opinion that the gold 
bullion standard recommended by the Royal Currency Commission and 
embodied in the Currency Bill introduced in the Assembly in last August 
is merely the gold exchange standard in another name and is a retrograde 
step from the policy recommended by the Fowler Committee and accepted 
by Her Majesty’s Government. 

(c) ^^This Congress is of opinion that all reserves should be located 
entirely in India, that all future accretion to reserve should be ^ in the form 
of gold and that existing securities in reserves may be realised as recom- 
mended by the Currency Commission. 

(d) “ This Congress lodges its emphatic protest against the policy of 
continued defiation for maintaining the exchange value of the rupee at 18d. 
as it endangers the establishment of an effective gold standard. 

(e) “ This Congress views with alarm the probability of sale of silver 
from the Currency Reserve and deprecate any policy which may necessitate 
such sale. This Congress draws the attention of the Government to the 
serious decline in price of silver during the last three months based on an 
apprehension of such sale by the Government of India and records its con- 
firmed opinion that as investments of masses in ornaments, etc., are to a 
large extent in silver any further decline in the price of that metal will so 
reduce their resources as to seriously affect their power. 

(f) This Congress is of opinion that Council Bills and purchases of 
sterling in India either by the Government or by currency authorities should 
not, in any year, exceed the amount of home charges budgetted for that year 
in order not to impede free inflow of gold into India and thus insure building 
up of gold resources of the currency s^^stem. 

(g) “ This Congress disapproves of the recommendation of Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Currency and Finance which suggests the abolition of 
the Government to convert on demand currency notes of the Government of 
India into their metallic equivalent. This Congress, moreover, recognises 
that under certain contingencies and, therefore, suggests that retaining normal 
legal obligation, provision may be made by law against an extraordinary 
emergency when with the sanction of a specific resolution of the Assembly 
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pmedtot^tbebaU the legal obligation may be raipendad lot the 
\)6\nj5 to tide over an emergency Bnch ai an abnormal rise in price oi tiWcr,** 

In moving the above resolutions Mr. Birla reviewed the recent history 
showing how 40 to 60 orores were lost in trying to stabilise the ex* 
change at 28, The exchange came to ls« 4d. but the Government forced it up 
to is. 6d, and wanted to stabilize it at that figure. Sir Basil Blao1i|att*8 ^ 
strongest points were that the ratio was de facto and that prices had 
a^usted. As for the da facto rate, the Government could, with its resouroesi 
force the exchange up to 2 b. and say it was the da facto rate. Simi- 
larly, whatever the rate of exchange, exports to and imports from foreign 
countries adiusted in themselves easily, but Sir Basil Blackett had given 
no answer to the question whether prices of commodities in this country 
hjsd adjusted themselves internally, whether the interest r^iid to the 
sahukar and railway rates, for instance, had adjusted ther kiiolves to new 
conditions. He charged the Government with imposirn: by foul means 
taxation to the extent of 121 per cent. He condemned the gold bullion 
standard if it was to be a permanent institution but would not bo so much 
opposed to it if the ultimate ideal was a gold standard with gold currency. 

Mr, B. P. MAD AN in seconding the resolution said : 

There is a most important reason why we insist on a gold currency • 
The gold coins cannot appreciate or depreciate in value in terms of gold. A 
sovereign is 113 grains of fine gold and it cannot be worth more than 118 
erain. or leu than IIS grains. Therefore, if we had gold ooins m oireul^ 
Sn, the man in the street would know what his own currency wm ^ 
would not bo so easily misled as ho has boon in the past ton years as to the 
true nature of the manipulations that the Govornniont hu bwn oarryii^ on. 

We oondJmJL SdbulLnstondard, recommended b^ Ourrenc, Com- 

agree to it we sha l never or ten year, hence we 

make our own receipts and^ym without a good currency and there 

shall be told that wo have been able to do^^^^ 

was. therefore, no need be at the mercy of manipulation for 

the ourrenoy system of this counti? difficult to appreciate then as 

all time, because the average man m manipulation 

he has found it difficult to appreciate to (toy 
JSing on- We are told that the Cooney Comm^^^^^^ 

sidered the question °‘*-f^^^rthat rbS.Se'thSr“e"t 


- ia because they worn on a 

it to-day. They do say so. But Jetton had to bo called in and gold 

assumption that the rupees now in 

coin put into circulation resided for such an operation toU 

amount of gold that would have to be pmviw ^ b»„ 

us that neither America nor Engla , 1 „ ^ t^ of tto 

« a. ^ , 
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oountry also than had a vast amount of silver money in oiroulation. That 
country also did not then oommusnd sufiioient gold to convert all that silver 
money or any large part of Jt into gold and what it did then could very well 
be done by us to-day. In fact Mr. Benjamin, the Governor of the Federal 
^ Reserve of new York said so. 

jaAlIuding to the ratio, Mr. Madan said : This device of ratio was resorted 
t6 enable us to link the rupee to gold when after the report of the Fowler 
Committee, this country decided to finally abandon the silver standard and 
go to the gold standard. Then also we had the same problem. It was con- 
sidered impossible to withdraw the silver rupees and substitute gold coins. 
So the device was adopted of leaving the rupee as it was, but providing by 
law that it should be equal to 7-53 grains of gold. Therefore over since 
the Fowler report we were on a gold standard with the rupee as a fixed 
fraction^ the fifteenth part of our gold coin. For various reasons it was 
considered unnecessary to introduce a new gold coin of our own and true 
sovereign was adopted as gold that should circulate in this country as it did 
in England. Ever since then whenever we spoke of having to pay dr 
receive say Re. 1,500 it really meant having to pay or receive 100 sovereigns 
and this was the basis of all contracts. The Government now want to make 
the I8d. gold. This really means that for every Ra. 1,500 of land tax 
they want to collect from us £112| instead of the £100 that would otherwise 
be due to them. This is bad enough but what is far worse is that they 
compel everyone who has to make any payments to pay 12i per cent, more 
fai gold to his creditor or find 12} per cent more in its equivalent in com- 
modity. The section of the population that is most largely concerned is our 
agricultural t>opulation whose indebtedness may be roughly put down at 
about 800 orores. The burden of this debt is increased by lOOcrores, 
namely the cultivator will have to find a further 100 crores worth of com- 
modity to repay this debt whenever he is in a position to do so. If he is 
paying say 1 per cent, per month for interest, the total interest burden is 
about 96 orores and the change to 18d. means that our agricultural popula- 
tion must find year by year a further 12 crores worth of commodity to pay 
this charge alone. Sir Basil Blackett has been good enough in some of his 
recent utterances to point out that vv hen we talk of 16d. or 18d. we really 
mean that rupee should stand for 7-53 grains or for 8-47 grains. He cannot 
but agree that the principal and interest due by the cultivator will now be 
equal to so many more grains of gold. The argument is, however, put 
forward that prices of commodities having risen, the cultivator is now so 
well off that he can afford to pay these increased charges. Those who argue 
like this do not appreciate that it upsets the very foundation of all con- 
tracts. Prices of commodities are really the remuneration that the cultivator 
gets fox his labour. If it is right to ask him to pay more because he earns 
more, it would surely be right to apply the argument all round. Thus, if a 
man has contracted a debt of Rs. 2,000 when drawing only Rs. 200 a month, 
it was equal to the value of 10 months’ labour. Suppose he is now earning 
Rs. 300 a month. Would it be right to say that there was nothing wi*ong in 
asking him to pay Rs. 3,000 against that debt of Rs. 2,000 because it still 
meant only 10 months* salary. Put thus, I am sure you will all agr^e that 
the thing is absurd and that there was no meaning in making contracts 
s ^ varied when the circumstances of the debtor changed. 

,^But let us takc' the argument a bit further. Suppose t his mau had 
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month, but owin^ to tSie dwsb^ho U n^w KSj^on^y I 

JJoL cultivator should pay more baoause he is earning 

Should ™v L«*w^! r°^ ® *"i “'^‘"*’7 fairness should also agree that he , 

per cent. t.e., baok to the power level, the cultivator should also be put in 
a position to pay less to the same extent to the sowoar. Is such a state of 
things feasible, oven thinkable 1 Are we to manipulate currency up and 
down every few years to readiuat debts in this way 1 I don’t think this is 
seriously meant by those who are putting such arguments forward. It is 
only done tO"day to beguile us into quietly accepting the proaoiit manipulation^ 
Thnre are some people who^ refuse to agreo that there is am* loss to the 
cultivator and go at a tangent into talk of commodity prices, cS , The plain 
issue is this : Government says it makes a profit of ab«>at 4i orores in 
exchange. What we may ask these critics is from whose pocket comet all 
this 1 Does it drop from the Heaven 1 Then there are others who say 
rightly or wrongly 18d. is there for 2 years. Why disturb iti Many of 
these people are Englishmen. I would ask them, is a wrong not a wrong if 
it has prevailed for 2 years 1 If the doctrine U sound, then Germany was 
in Belgium for 6 years. Why did Britain and the Allies make such trejnend* 
ous sacrifices in order to drive Germany out. 

Another point that we make is about deflation. I believe that what 
with sterling securities and Indian securities there has been a total deflatiou 


of some 27 to 28 crores sinoe Ist April 1926. In his evidence before the 
Currency Commission, Sir Basil Blackett said that 25 crores would be an 
outside figure and a member of the Commission, I believe, Sir Naroot 
Warren, said that it could not be more than 10 crores. Well, to-dsy after a 
good monsoon, the Government has been compelled to deflate more than 
what Sir Basil Blackett himself thought the maximum and this shows what 
immense sacrifices of our reserves have already had to be made to maintain 
the 18d. ratio. What shall wo do if we have one or two bad years in succes- 
sion 1 The Vorst of it is that it depletes our gold resources and actually puts 
the establishment of the gold standard in danger. It is, therefore, necessary 
to protest most emphatically against this action of the Government. 

Mr. R. K. Sidhwa (Karachi), supporting the resolution, said that pub- 
lic opinion should be thoroughly created in this country in order to strengthen 
the hands of Indian members in legislatures and thereby compel the Govern- 
ment not to put their bill into operation. 


An Amendment Ruled out of Order. 

^ PmSrt^rinteTout that he 

opposition but the J* N. Roy to explain his views 

the same time the President allowed Mr. J. « J 

sgainsfothe resolution Md even ’ jj,oiution. He warned them 

Mr. J.N. Boy. ‘i3®«Cce S 
tihat eren Germany and France wim won » 
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the fall of the mark and the franc. Why, he asked, lower the purchasing 
power of the rupee 1 As Sir Sivaswami Aiyar had shown, the agricnlturist 
was not only a producer but was also a opnsumer and that in most cases, they 
were consumers more than producers. Ish. 4d. would thus adversely affect 
the agriculturist. He was opposed to artificial help to industries. The 
policy of protection was there for that purpose. 

# Mr. Amirchand of Delhi speaking on behalf of importers, appealed to 
the Congress to keep in view that whatever the rate of exchange, importers 
stood for stability and they were already committed for months on Is. fid. 
basis. If the ratio was suddenly changed into Is. 4d» importers would lose 
as heavily as in 1921. He pleaded that the Government’s policy should 
be given another trial lor a year and they should see whether the Govern- 
ment maintain sufficient gold resources. If the Government failed again, 
then wpuld time come for some remedy. 

Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas regretted that Mr. Jadu Nath Boy had 
not given many reasons for the attitude of opposition to the resolution. He 
could not understand the reason underlying his support of Is. fid. ratio. He 
wondered if Mr. Boy spoke in his personal capacity or on behalf of the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 

Mn J. N. Boy : I was speaking in my personal capacity. 

Sir Furihottamdas Thakurdas: **I am glad to hear that. Indeed I 
would Lave been surprised if it was otherwise, for we have here opinions 
of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce oral as well as written given 
before the Currency Commission and there is clear evidence that they did 
not oppose let. 4d. nor supported Is. fid. ratio. The President of the Com- 
mission put the definite question to the representative of the Bengal National 
Chamber before the Commission as follows : To what rate of exchange in 
your opinion the country has adjusted itself 1” The answer was Is. 4d. 
The next question by Mr. Hilton Young was and it follows that no adjust- 
ment has taken place to 18d. ratio!” The witness replied ‘Yes.’ Thus 
if there had been no adjustment of 18d. ratio on the 4th January last year. Sir 
Purshottamdas wondered whether within a year complete adjustment had 
taken place to warrant the position of Mr. Jadu Nath Boy. 

Begarding Mr. Amirchand’s opposition. Sir Purshottamdas fully sympa* 
thised with the importers but it was clear that the latter part of his speech was 
in favour of Is. 4d. ratio and against Is. fid. ratio. It was quite true that 
the importers in this country had an impression that they would be hit by the 
lower ratio. He asked Mr. Amircband whether his Association (the Delhi 
Importer’s Association) had considered the question as to how after foU^ 
good monsoons, India was not able to afford or purchase imported articles 
despite all the efforts and resourcefulness of middlemen. The Delhi Associa- 
tion should join in settling this exchange question instead of speculating 
and taking risks of exchange in the chance of saving 1| 8 or l/lfi pence. To 
^ the importers also it was far better tibat this question of ratio was decided 
mn rather than be banging on uncertainties. But the decision must be in the 
interests of the whole of India and not in the interests on one class or 
^ community. As Sir Basil Blackett himself pointed out in his speech in the 
Assembly, the ratio must be fixed at whatever, fiigure not in the interests 
of the consumer or the taxpayer considered in wdation but of In^ M 
4^ whole* 



RESOLOtlOSS 

Proceeding Sir Parshottaindas r«f«rr«i iv. m. ^ 

Member made at Cawnpore and allnde/l "P.*®***,?* **“ Plnanoe 
to exchange fluctuation and pointed, out 

except for a period of 20 mnthB th?rn!« , i ^ •**‘‘*“®* 

and certainly under one and six gold The one and four gold 

1899 to 1924 when the Government dSibe™?!i,”^ »">« 

then was the good of the Finance Member trying to^ee?Wk’’l^'*^*’’'i. 
lie that the figures wereforsterlinTandnKl^r/t ft*?® 

(speaker) would have accused hiS of deliS T”®"' 
but as the person was the Finance Member of iKa ^ra®** eouiJtry 

reserve his remarks for a dTffereTo^sio^ iLS’rT"** J'™'? 
Then «.Ij, Sir M h.d tUt 

difference to cultivators whether the exchange was fixed at one and "ur S om 
and SIX ratio. Ho did not think that Sir Basil took the authority JAmS 
men but there was the authority of Right Hon. Hilton Young. Mr nTton 
Young was the Editorin-Chief of “ The Financial News " a^Mr. Hi^ifi 
^dressed a letter to that paper on the 27th August pointing out that the 
Bill intr^uced in the Assembly was unfair to the producer because it added 
to the burden of the cultivator. The suggestion was that if one and lix 
ratio was placed on the statute book then the Government should give a 
proportionate decrease in land revenue collection as soon as the Bill was 
passeds The note by the editor was : Assuming that the present 

Currency Bill be adopted, the assessments as they fall in must be revised 
under Iss 4ds basis land tax.” Thus it was clear that the argument that 
agrioulturists were not affected was clearly wrong. 

Proceeding Sir Furshottamdas referred to the fact that certain papers 
which were sometime ago opposed to one and four ratio were now 
expressing themselves that the Finance Member made a mistake in 
not setting the ratio when in September 1924, things were favourable 
for stabilising the ratio at one and four and they all know how one ahd 
six ratio had worked. The total deflation since first April last had been 
thirty-one orores and yet there were people in India who got up and 
said that the rupee must be stabilized at one and six. The two factors 
which must guide them in settling this ratio problem were attainability 
and maintainability and judged by both, the one and four was the only 
ratio and not the ratio which had been maintained artificially by adopting 
unjustifiable methods, methods which lacked the sanction of the Indian 
people. The European element of the population had been significantly 
ailept in public over one and four ratio and very few had the ooutage of 
conviction to openly support that ratio although in private talks they would 
express themselves in agreement with Indian opinion. Sir Basil had told 
India, that unless one and six ratio was accepted, there woul.l be no other ,/ 

for the legislature to give an adequate reply to 


currency reform. It was — — - . 

this challenge. The effort of the Finance Member to fix the ratio at one 
a|id BIX was a concerted attempt to take India to two shillings ratio, nt 
uw danger ahead in this attempt and argfed Indians to 

ment in their efforts. They roust also tell the Government that they knew 
the problem well and proposed to look after themselves. 

The cunency lewlurion wm then put and paesed by an orarwhelnf 
log majorilyt only tbrea dissenting. 
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4.— The Insurance Legislation. 

Mr. H. Gandhi of the Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce moved : 

This Congress is of o|>inion that legislation is urgently needed for proper 
regulation of life, fire, marine and other insurance companies in India with 
a view to safeguarding the interest of policy-holders and the general public.*' 
Mr. Gandhi was supported by Mr. Ebaitan. They emphasised that foreign 
insurance coihpanies operating in India did not invest premiums in this 
odtiut^. Their properties were not in India an4 policy-holders had no 
msanaM of recovering the loss if a company closed. Ifiiis free permission 
given to foreign insurance companies was proving piore disastrous. Con- 
ditions were imposed which made it impossible for Indian companies to 
dd" business, for instance, in respect of jute trade. Such state of affairs 
could be permitted under British rule only. Both in the interest of poltoy* 
holders and indigenous enterprise, the present policy must be condemned. 

The resolution was passed. . 

5. Income-Tax and Business Losses. 

Bai Bahadur Badrinath Goenka of the Marwari Association, Calcutta, 
moved and Mr. Amulyadhone Addy of the Bengal National Chamber support- 
ed the following resolution, which the mover said asked for elementary justice, 
which was passed : ** This Congress wishes to impress on the Government 
lihe equity of making provision for business losses, when counting ipcome-tax 
and strongly recommends that it should be made permissible for assessees to 
carry forward losses for an adopted period of three years, a principle which 
is endorsed by the Taxation Enquiry Committee in paragraph 230 of their 
report.^' 

6 — .Export Duty on Hides and Skins. 

Mr. Mahomed Ismail of the South India Hides and Skins' Association, 
hiadras, rboved : “ This Congress strongly urges the Government not only 
to maintain the present export duty on skins and hides but also to restore 
it to the original figure of 15 per cent.'* 

Mr. Ismail pointed out that this was the most important industry of 
Madras Presidency and that the Fiscal Commission had recommended its 
reduction, without the higher duty having had a fair trial. 

Mr. C. Gopala Menon thought that the tanning industry was passing 
through great crisis, fie was alarmed at the suggestion made by Sir Basil 
in Burina that he would abolish the duty at an early date. This would "^j^an 
that tanners in this country would face the same situation as the Jfombay 
mills were facing at the hands of Japan in respect of cotton goods made from 
^cottoa exported from India. 

7. — The Abolition of Cotton Excise Duty. 

Sir Dinshaw Petit put from the chair the following resolution whi|A 
was passed : ** This Congress marks its appreciation of the abolition by the 
Government of India of the unfair cotton excise duty removing a longstand- ^ 
ing grievance of this country and trusts the Government will isdopt suitable 
measures to enable this most important industry to maintain its ground 
against unfair foreign competition. ^ 
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» . » 8.-Enquiry into the Question of Cool Trade. 

Bai Bahadur A. C. Banerii • « n..:.- _i ...... . 

tione in the minority report of the Tariff Rnanl kI”m***^ 
examination of the question of exoMt of^n^in rii”"- 
can no longer be undertaken ai a piLe-meal Linels aS"3»'“tha'lf 
minority report to the effect that duty alone ie not euffieient to bring IbSt! 
development of wal trade of the country (which gave them grouSd to i£S 
Qie olaime of rte trade to duty o„ foreign competitors), this Goa^m 
Government of India to refer the question again to the Tariff 
Boai^ thu time with an enlarged scope of enquiry comprising within it the 
question of a countervailing duty on South African coal, duty on all import^ 
ooals and oil fuels competing in the coal market of the country.” 

In moving the resolution Mr. Banerji said that Mr. H^f.walla put 
Bucti critical questions and cross questions that they thought he ^ vir. Oinwalla) 
was opposed to it but his minority report showed that Mr. Ginwalla was 
ouly anxious to get at the botton of things. 

Mr. V. Parekh seconded and the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. H. D. Jasani of the Bombay Shroff Association and Indian Merchants* 
Chamber also supported the above resolution before it was passed. They 
pointed out that the demand was supported by the European community at 
the Income-tax Department* Mr. Jasani said* was becoming severer every day > 
and was squeezing out as muoh as possible. 


9. — Enquiry into Multifarious heads of Taxation. 

Bai Bahadur A- C. Baneijee of the Indian Mining Federation moved 
that in view of multifarious taxation on different heads such as road* water 
etas* health cess, ate., which are overburdening oollieries in Jbaria and 
Baneeganj fields* this Congress urges on the Government to make a sifting 
enquiry into the matter with a view to find means to lighten existing burden 
and fixing it at a lower percentage. Mr. Baneijee said they had already been 
addressed by the Government and had been told by them that they would 
favour amalgamation of various boards which levied cesses but in order that 
reduction might be brought about in respect of total cess charge* they wanted 
a Committee of Enquiry. 

Mr. W. C. Banerjee of the Bengal National Chamber counted the various 
taxes which the coal industry was paying over and above those by other 
industries. In addition there were other paid political blackmailers who 
threatened to take away money from them. The resolution intended to rouse 
Ooveiirament from its usual lethargy. The resolution was put and earned. 


10. Protection to Match Industry. 

Captain W. Petavel of the Match 

“(a) This Congress is of opinion that the Indian Match Industry fulfils all the 
oJnditions UW down in paragraph 9^ of the Indian Fiscal Commission and 

a«t, b. .yi Miiti. . 1 . 

to make suitable in&enous woods easily available and that transport iacUi 

oriar toSa «■» Mm «•“ “* 
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and to be dereloped. legiilation b« Indortaken by them to the effeot that all 
trusts of foreign oapitalists establisblng factories jti India should pay ezoisa 
on their produce products* the amount of such excise being fixed at a figure 
calculated to prevent such trusts fipm strangling the Indian Match Industry 
with a view ultimately to monopoling the market and 

r < ** (d) That it be also enacted that the inclusion of a few Indian oapitalists 
in sych a trust should not be considered a plea for i!;s exemption from the 
opefftion of tihe above rule, such mixed trusts being entitled only to a reduct- 
ion in the amount of excise in proportion to Jndiati capital thus employed.” 

In moving the resolution Capt. Petavel said that uneconomic agricultural 
holdings would no longer be a night-mare for rural India if India could 
dev^op industries as had been done in Belgium where agricultural hold- 
ings were even smaller than in India, and the match industry held out pros- 
pect of adoption all over India as material for its production was available 
all over the country. # 

Mr. R. H. Gandhi warned that Swiss and American ' trusts trere world- 
wide and that these trusts threatened their industries. Not only thj^ Govern- 
ment i 3 ut the public must be fully roused to a realization {)f the dangjsr. 

Mr. Hussein Bbai Lalji said that though the Government had appointed 

S irectora of Industries and other administrative staff, they had never tried 
r find out what industries were possible. Here was the match industry 
^ which held out prospect of considerable forest revenue. If the ma|ch indus- 
try prospered, this industry would give employment to no less than four 
lakhs of people. 

Mr. P. M. N. Mehta of the Glass Bangle Merchants’ Association, Bombay, 
urged doubling of duty to protect Indian industry. They could be self-con- 
tained in the matter of matches. 

' The resolution was put and passed. 

11.— Reduction of Railway Freights. 

Mr. Ananciji Haridas of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 
moved and Mr. Addy supported the resolution urging the (Government to 
provide every facility for transport by rail of raw materials to .manufacturing 
Centres and of finished products to ports of shipment as is done in all indus- 
trial countries and to reduce railway fares and freights to promote this end. 
The resolution was passed. 

M. U. S. Chowdbury of the Indian Produce Association, Calcutta and Mr. 
D. P. Khaitan next spoke on the resolution pressing for reintroduction ' of 
rights and facilities which were withdrawn by the East Indian Railway iuthori- 
"" ties in connection with produce trade at Howrah in March, 19221*^ Mr. 
« Khaitan said that the Government did not care a fig for Indian vested interests 

but was fully mindful of European vested interests as >was shown by their 

* tuoppeal to compensate a company under the Howrah bridge scheme. 

The resolution was adopted. 

12. — Coal Freight over long distance Traffic. 

Mr. Amritlal Oiba of the Indian Mining Federation moved and Mr. 
^ ‘ Thakar supported the resolution which the Congress passejd declaring that 
ten par cent reduction in coal freights over long distance traffiop falls short 
of piinimum requirements and urging reduction of at least twenty-five per 
cent of coal freight all over India. The resolution also protested at the 

^ 4 ^oue attitude of the Railway Board in this^ respect and also urged that 
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SJjutew JiffSgTrSmTanf oftK 1 

13.— Railway Advisory Committoo. * 

Adv,w®rnmS^r‘‘"'i^--?‘.®°’^''Menon oharaoteriwd th« Railway 
^^JLg^ider »» proposing and supporting the reMutioo 

urging wiaer representation to Indian meroantile oommuuitv on railwav 
advisory committees. The resolution was passed. ''"‘“"““y o“ wuway 

1 4—2 4.— 0 THER RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr.SWhwa movedand Mr.C. A. Buch of the Buyers* and Shippers* 
Chamber, Karaohi, woondi^ the next resolution which ms raised %oh 

urged survey of the Karaohi'Bombay Railways and also to oo..root Karachi 
and Cawnpore directly. Mr. Buch said he was not sure whether the fact 
that European merchants of Karachi also wanted this latter connection did not 
snow some underhand move against Indian interest. 

A resolution recommending reconstruction of the Bates Advisory Com- 
mittee and its replacement by a rates tribunal on English lines was moved 
by Mr. Bangaswami of the Indian Chamberi Calcutta, and supported by ^ 
Mr# Gopala Menon of the South India Chamber of Commerce and was ffesn 
adopted. 

Sir Dinshaw Petit next put from the chair six resolutions which were 
adopted without discussion. Those recommended (1) reintroduction of the 
system of reweighment of coal consignment at destination to remedy pilferage $ 
( 2 ) early reduction of third class passenger fares about which comparative 
indifference had been shown by railway authorities) (3) adoption of active 
policy of encouraging water transport through provision of facilities for 
working of coasting vessels and shipping and landing of traffic for coast at 
major and minor ports in India, grant of concession in port dues and landing 
and shipping charges and institution of enquiry into inland water communi- 
cations with special reference to unfair railway competition as unanimously 
recommended by the Acworth Committee, (4) that with a view to give pro- 
tection to steel industry all State Hallways and Govornmont departments 
should purchase Indian iron and steel to meet their requirements and that 
all company managed railways, municipalities, district boards and other 
public bodies should do the same even at preferential prices as compared 
vrith tbe price of imported material, and (6) that the Assembly's resolution 
regarding stores purchase be put into effect and tenders be invited in 
India in Indian currency and be opened in the presence of tenderers 
and that stores purchase rules be amended as recommended by the 
Indian Merchants' Chamber. Bombay. The resolution also complained of the 
frequent cases of higher tenders being accepted by the London Stores IMpart- 
ment on the plea of urgency, resulting in waste of public money and urges 
the Government to impress on all indenting officers the necessity of pm- 
paring and despatching indents as early as possible before stores are actually 
wquifed in India to enable purchases to bo made as 

The sixth resolution urged Government to speedily ludiamse all oom- 

mereW depa^ents specially port trusts, 

trusts, Imperial Bank, Railways, Posts and Telegraphs, Irngation and 
Inoome-tax. 

66 
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The final resolution diaptfaefi of oh this day was that moyed by Mr. Buoh 
and supported by Mr. SidhWa strongly reoommendiog^ihAt the oonstitution of 
port trusts b% so Indi^pisedy that a majority of the members therein should 
poDsist of Indians elected by commercial and other important bodies concerned.. 

The Congress then rose for the day disposing of 2i out of S2 resoldtions. 


THIRD DAY'S P ^0 B D IHG S . ^ ' 

Attendance was thin when the Congress det for the third time on the 
2nd January in the noon to conclude the business of the session. . 

26.— Mercantile Marine Committee Report. 

Commencing the proceedings Mr. S. N. Haii, M.L.A. moved i — 

(a) '“This Congress, while fully deprecating the glaring omission 4n 
the report of the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee even to consider the 
position of shipping in overseas or international trade and being keenly 
alirare of its other limitations, recognises its sympathetic tone towards the 
development of national shipping and generally welcomes its main recommen- 
dations. — (l) establishment of a training ship for the purpose of national 
training; (2) to preserve coasting trade of India to vessels owned and 
controlled by Indians and (3) to start and develop ship-building industry 
in this country by liberal help from the State. 

(b) '*This Congress has noted with anxiety the change from extreme 
apathy to direct hostility in the attitude of the Government of India towards 
the development of Indian shipping and shipping industries as was indicated in 

, a speech, which the Hon’ble Sir Charles Innes delivered in the Legislative 
Assembly last March, and once again records its emphatic protest against Ijhe 
inexplicable delay on the part of the Government of India in considering fully 
the report of the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee submitted to them 
nearly three years ago and yet expresses the hope that the Government of 
India will even now realise their duty towards this national key industry and 
take effective steps to start its development by carrying out all the re- 
compaendations of the Committee at a very early date. < 

(c) “The Congress, while welcoming the decision of the (Government 
of India on the recommendation of the training ship in Indian waters, strongly 
endorses the note of warning recently sounded in this connection hf tfaf 
chairman of the Scindia Steam Navigation Company that unless the Govern- 
ment of India make it obligatory by statute as recommend^d^l^ '^he 
Mercantile Marine Committee in their repprt on ships plying on the coast t# 
reci ait ^t least 50 per cent of their officers from those obtain the 
mecesfary certificate of competency after undergoing training on i^e training 
ship, tbe scheme is bound to fail. 

(d) “The Congress welcomes the growing interest of the people in the 
development of Indian shipping and notes with i^leasure the incre&sing num- 
ber of Indian steamers and development of comparatively small ports on the 
western coast of India and while feeling grateful to Indian members of the 
Legislative Assembly for strenuous efforts to introduee bills the* reserve-^ 
tiph, of coasting trade of India to Indian shipping and abolition of the system 
of deferred rebates, unhesitatingly gccords to these measurgs theix strongest 
support. 

Jk 


$ 
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CbngreBS strongly oliieotB to deferred rebates svstem and ealk 

steps 

- In moving the resolutions Mi-. Haji said that the history of all mereantile 
Si'lX! no aS'baln t fheir establSZeSl 

Cor^anyand the P. and 0. Company were determined as was shown by 
Lord Inchoapss recent speech to thwart any other concern whether British 

this hut the Btitish India Company succeeded in dictating to the Govern- 
nient of iDdia its own terms raising by 60 per cent the contract rates 
for carrying mails. National shipping could be promoted by reservation of 
coastal traffic only and when ndtional shipping developed, these could sup- 
plement transport in the country and would cater to the best iv( irest of the 
Indian trader. They knew how at present Indian business •■’ .s i jred because 
ehipping, ^banking and insurance were controlled by foreign concerns. These 
difficulties were particularly felt in Calcutta. He calculated that roughly 
60 to ^60 crores of rupees were involved in this question. A good pro^iortion 
of this should coye to Indian Companies. The Government of India did 
not help them to-day with the result that this fifty to sixty crores mostly 
went to Great Britain. They 'must persist in agitating for the a886rtion.^l 
Indian right. 

Mr. Adamji Haji Dawood of the Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce 
seconded the resolulion. 

Seth Maoji Govindji, in a spirited speech, said though the Mercantile 
Committee had reported three years ago the Government, afraid of British 
vested interests) sat sphinx-like. The Congress must fight hard to win their 
point. 

A voice : There is power of certification. * 

Seth Govindji : “ Yes, but there is bigger word, justice. I say if India 
had her own army, her own navy and her own Mercantile Marine, England 
would not have bad to appeal to its American cousins to save it from 
Germany. A strong India will make the Empire strongest force in the 
world. It is not too late even now to let jealously give place to good- 
Willt Our demands are very modest. We want just the right that the 
handful of people of Australia and other Dominions possess. 
ment can find four crores of rupees to sink in railway collierios but ha 
money for shipping. Let us stand by this resolution, hit at it and hit 
hard and work at it till we succeed.” , a 

K. Sarkar of the Bengal National Chamber said that the 

Mussolini, had adopted a premium and subsidy 
Sgr. Mussolini had 'given up 


professor £. 
Igreatest patriotj 


Sgr. 


poliev to develop Italian mercantile marine, 1 

JSsSa re^erue to the extent of seven crores by abolishing custom, duty on 

artiolelf aaiployed for the construction of ships. , 

Mr -Sopi Menon next spoke after which the resolution was passed. 

„ Sei-Eepresentstion at Imperial and International ConferenMi. 
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tbe Domioatioti of Buch repreaentatiyeB be elected by the Legislativp Assein- 
bly and the nomination of representatives to International Labour Conference^ 
Imperial Economic Conference and the like conferences should be from a 
panel of repiesentatives elected by the Federation of Indian Chamber of 
Commerce and further urges that the High Commissioner for India should be 
placed in the same position as the High Commissioners of different self** 
governing colonies with regard to representing their respective Governments 
at International and Imperial Conferences 

In moving the resolution Sir Lalubhai said that the resolution put forward 
a modest demand and would not have been necessary if the government of 
the country had been self-governing* The promise given by Sir' Mahomed 
Shafi on behalf of the Government of Indisi had not been made good* 
Officials of the League of Nations whom he met recognised that India was in 
a difficult position* India could provide most competent leaders of the 
Indian delegation* Mahatma Gandhi could ably represent India at any world 
body which had before it an ideal of peace and goodwill* As to adminis” 
trators, had not India produced men like Lord Sinha ? 

Mr* S* N* Haii, while admitting that in theory the Government of India 
as constituted to-day had to be represented by one belonging to the Executive 
^G^vernment> said that even in spite of this restriction proper selection could 
be made* Their grievance was greater in respect of International Labour or- 
ganization and they must expose the machinations by which the Government 
of India prostituted the Treaty of Versailles in the interest of non-Indian 
organizations* A country could be represented by its nationals only and he 
hoped tfiat they would not agree to the suggestion that the Indian Chambers 
and tihe European Chambers should alternately select employers’ representative! 

The resolution was put and carried* 

^ 27.— Acquisition of Tea-Lands in Bengal by Indians* 

^ ^ Mr* J. C* Ghose of ,the Indian Tea Planter’s Association moved that in 
view of the difficulty of securing undeveloped tea*growing land in the province 
of Bengal} this Congress urges that earliest steps should be taken by the 
local Government to withdraw the existing restrictions on acquisition of tea 
lamds by Indians in the Doors of Bengal. Mr* Ghosh said tbat the capital in- 
vested^ in tea business was more than that in cotton or jute. But of 42 crores 
of capital put in this business less than two crores belonged to Indians* ^e 
resolution was supported by Mr* N. Sen and was passed* i; 

2 8-S 1 *-.0 T H E E E E S 0 L U T I 0 N S . , 

* Four resolutions were next put *from the chair and were passed* 
They were r > ♦ 

Congress strongly protests against the statements made by Sir 
Louis KershaW) delegate of the Govemmeipt of India before the Credentials 
^mmittee of the ninth session of the International Labour Conference at 
Geneva that Bengal and Bombay Chambers of Commerce (European) are 
the ffiost representative organizations of employers in lodja^And. are strongly 
of opinion that Indians alone shall be sent to suph International jg^tberings 
to ^prefient ^the interests of Indiai an opinion which has been fpl^ supported 
by the findings of the Credentials Committee pf such reifresentatiYe body 
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as the ninth session of the International Labour Conference to the effect 
that representations of a country at the general conference should be a 
national one. 

(2) ^ “This Congress recommends to the Oovernment of India that Mr. 
G. D. Birla of Messrs. Birla Brothers of Calcutta and President of the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce} Calcutta, be nominated as the Indian employer’s dele- 
gate to the 10 th session of the International Labour Conference as recom* 
mended by the All-India Chambers of Commerce and commercial associations. 

(3) “ This Congress draws the attention of the Government of India to 
the frequent and prolonged interruptions in liido-Burma telegraphic traffic 
which cauee hardship and inconvenience to the public in general and commer- 
cial community in particular and urges that early stops be lahen to provide 
some suitable system of telegraphic communication between India and Burma 
which would be immune from such interruptions. 

(4) “ This Congress deplores the lack of practical trail * in commerce 
ftid industry in the present system of education and invites the attention of 
the Indian universities to the urgent need oi it with a view to the develop- 
ment of business training in India. 


Next Session Invited to Madras. 

After all the thirty-one resolutions on the agenda had been passed 
without any alteration, Mr, Gopal Menon invited the first session of the new 
Federation to Madras. 

Vote of Thanks to the Chair. 

A vote of thanks to the chair was proposed by Mr, Khaiten. He paid ^ 
au; eloquent tribute to Sir Dinhaw Petit’s fitness to lead the Indian memantile 
community. The establishment of the Federation had disproved 
tion of those who said that the Indian commercial bodies could not mute op 

one wealth, honour and ^wer 

and hoped that Sir Dinshaw would not fight shy oi fighting the bureanwatio 

D. Birla 

SirTrkhim sSmtul^ and J VJalfnlit^ug^^ 

proved snccesslul. P, i .v. judian community should have 

the Bengal National Chamber be » big as that of the Bengal 
bigger, exchange Their SfcretariJ BjonW^^te 

S nSrf Tt« had 

some funds hut that was only the beginning. 

«Wr TKn«haw Petit’s Concluding Speecn. ^ 

' «„h., i. r r: 
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new duties a .^nocesB. While we are looking io our political needs, let 
U8 also look to pur industrial and commercial needs. Our ideal is 
^elf-Goyernment within the Empire and the goal is f a Ihudable « one. But 
side side with politieal work, we should keep industrial and commercii^l 
position in view«o that we should occupy such position that we sj^oxxld be 
second to none of . the different parts of tnis Empire. Commerdat and 
social advancement must go side by side with political. There are 
some who ^run down the European civilisation as tinsel civilisation but 
8U]rely there are some features among European nations which we should 
well adopt. We are behind them by generations. When they are able to 
build motors^ we cannot manufacture even parts of a bicycle. When they can 
build big steamers we are not able to turn out even a small steam launch. 
All this difference between them and us comes home to me when I travel in 
Europe. I feel how backward we are. Let usy therefore, unite. Let us 
work shoulder to shoulder and let us advance both commercially and indus- 
trially as well as politically. Then only we can command the respect 6l 
the other parts of the world. Then only we cpuld assert ourselves as one ef 
the foremost countries of this world. (Loud applause). Though this Congress 
ends to-day. I hope our united efforts will bring into being an association 
which will respond to all our hopes and fulfil our expectations.” 

*The Congress was then dissolved and the delegates were entertained 
to a garden party by the Indian Produce Associationi Calcutta. 


P'tivcflopmen t of Industries in Bengal. 

The Match Industry. 

A^r very careful researches and experimentation by the Industrial Chemist '’—says 
‘the Annual Adminjstiative Ueport of the Department of Industries, Bengal ;lor the 
^ear ibSS, “ formulae for several very good composition for match heada haye been worked 
out, jjprhile experiments on damp-proofing of matches are being conducted. At . the 
instance of the Bande Mataram Match Factory experiments were undertaken^ ux^^ the 
controf '.of thS Chemist in the bleaching of Gengwa wood as a result of which the most 
etmomib bleachingi powder and the process of treatment were evolved. The Industrial 
Engineer has resumed experiments for devising improved €or^ the hsnefit of 

Worker!; in the bell-met^l industry. He hfls succeeded in devising an idtpreved* hackling, 
Inaohiiid for the development of sunn-hemp rope making on cottjsge industry lines. Two 
other useful machines which promise sneoess have also been improved by Hhe Industfial 
Engineer, v^., one for spinning iut|e yarn as a cottage industry and the othsjHor bundling 
and maifcing of umbrellas. The long-standing question of c4tting ooncb-shellB more 
* rapidly and under better conditions than by the primitive' method now^ in use, hal 
apprbohed nearer solution by lthe development of a Bhnple and satisfactory machine 
4ideviBe(^ by the Industfial Engineer. 

♦ Tanning Industry. , ^ 

4 ** In# the Calbutta Besearch Tannery very useful iuvefti|ationfi were oondnCted not 
only into the methdils producing the more important var^ldes of commerclaf leather 
from aigsilable raw materials undcE^the Mai clifiiatio ciUitioni|,1>at also into lOM 
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the eb«m{oaI pnbima in feonnection with the tanning — : Th. «» 

difierent parte of the proyinee were being ettrmed^B»-iHb*5^)-*^i®^T ^ 
manatactnre of ox hidee . “ “reyed along with the inreitlgationi on the 

Textile Researfehee, 

" Texlife reewtchee of a yery neetnl character were a 

Ii^ tute. Bxpetiinent*,we made with Buooe« in the weaving of ooarl? Tta ^ 

fabrioa and in the spmning of jate, coir, eon-hemp, waete sill and woorj«u!^n?ta 
estmotion of ooooanut dbree. Oovemment note with interest that eiwr^^dte 
the poselbilitie. of aeing the fibre, of waterhyaclnth e^keTejKrMd^jU 2 
them into .trrags and matting were conducted at the instiicte, and ootleldered ttad tfi 
Inytotigntion ehoold continue with a view to finding out oil further indoelrial DomlWitta* 

of this noxious weed. 


Research Tannery. 

« The Calcutta Reaearoh Tannery has maintained its good rtoord of usefttl work. 
It is gratifying to note that two of the apprentices of the tannery who ’ ive finished 
their training have started the husinegs of leatlicr-case making on * own account 
•nd one of them now employs as many as 18 workmen. The Qjvpj .- in Council hat 
now Anally decided that the Caloolta Research Tannery nhoulii be retained as a 
permanent institution under the designation of Bengal Tanning Insiitulo thus rejecting 
the recommendation of the Retrenchment Cummiitee that the trade should pay for the 
tannery after the expiry of three years from the 1st May 1922. 


Weaving Institute. 

** This is another Institution of who^ie activities the Industries Department can well 
be proud. There is an insistent demand in the country for weaving instructions, and 
the Central Institution at Serampore with the district and peripatetic sohnol as wed as 
the demonstration parties attached thereto are going a great Nvay in meeting this demand. 
But the Governor in Council is of opinion that much more yet remains to be done not 
only by way of increasing the number of district and peripatetic schools, but also^ by 
increasing the number of demonstration parties. Sanction was accorded during the year 
tofthe proposal for the establishment of a district weaving school at Surl experimentally 
for one year with the co-operation of the District Board. One demonstration party 
has also been added to the staff of the institute. Administrative approval was accordid to 
the establishment of 12 additional peripatetic schools during the year under report and 
the establishment of two more has been administratively approved since the close of the 
year. The starting of these peripatetic schools now awaits the provision of funds, 

Assistanoe To Indnstries. 


“At the present stage of industrial developmont of the country, local industry mu^t 
necessarily depmd on technical assistance and advice, and the aovernor 
BotiOP. with pleMure that the IndUBtrie. Department piomtlj teepondwl totoeMUof 
' indoatrlalist. aeetine .nob help from tho v.rion. part, of the province a. tfetal eil In 
paragt^W 71-89 and 97-104 of tho report. The de^rtment alao di.l all 
to meoial ooncession. on behalf of such of the InHctrie. a. appltel for tl^m. It 

ha. Bl» Sen alive to the fact that one of the eMenttaUactor. for indu.trial development 

in tbfs country is the organiMition of market, tor the finished prodiict»,_aiid^_rif t ^ Ji 
practicable has been done to wcute facilities in marketing for thoto who haw appMod 
for thesip.me. • ^ > 

Technical Edui/ation. 

' •'Oon.idetable headway has ‘'f 

institutions ^nd by increasing The Irng-standing sclLe fovgiulated ‘ 

vision fpr thh award of two technical 8°^ a sW- weaving and Dyeing Institute 

during the first atoomodaiion, 

at Berhamportwas sanctioned during I*"® within the year. Arrangement 

Stand k tb«?way ot “no lnildi«|. ‘'of th. 

has sinae bean made for housing the institute in one ^ 

Beihamwu Lusatic of the sUk inlustty iu this Prfiiiiicy 

which dpens under great prospect for the levivai m 

■bonld be startail iw early wposible 
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*(Beiideft the weaviDg tohool ab Sari eteps ba^e also been taken foT the opening ot ft 
sniTeT* clan in the Bardwan Tecbnioal ^bool in co-operation with the Dietiidt Board. 

** A Principal for the Calontta Tecbnioal School was recruited daring the year to 
make preliminary arrangements so that the ichool might be opened with effect from the 
beginning of 1926. Owing to some technical legal difficulties, it has not yet been found 
possible to makovover the la^ and buildings formally to the governing body as contem- 
plated in the scheme. : * ^ 

** During the year under review the recommendation of the Bengal Betrenchment 
Committee to deprovincialise the existing technical schools at Bangpur, Bogra, Barisal 
and Pabna was negatived and it was decided to retain them as models for non-Govemment 
technical institutions in the Province. The question of improving the condition of these 
schools is now under consideration. While accepting the principle underlying the recom- 
mendation of the Committee that technical education should generously be stimulated 
by {he system of grants-in-aid, Government recognise the necessity for the establishment 
of more technical schools in the province to suit local conditions with the co-operation 
of the^local bodies where it is available. 

'f Of the two States technical scholars deputed for the study of glass manufactures and 
refractories, one joined the Sheffield University and the other the Pittsburgh University. 
Extension of the scholarship awarded to Mr. All Karim for the gtndy of manufacture and 
refining of vegetable and fish oils was also sanctioned for a further period of one year. " 

State aid to Industries. 

The Governor in Council has now finally decided on the necessity of legislation for 
state aid to IndUKtries. Steps are being taken to draft the Bill so that It may be pre- 
*seiited to the Legislative Council as early as possible. Many other provinces in India 
have already enacted local legislation on the subject. The proposed legislation when 
passed by the Council will remove some of the more serious difficulties which now stand 
in the way of industrial development of the Presidency — specially on the lines of cottage 
and small industries 



Protection- to Steel Industry 


The Industriid Gommiasion reported thus in 1918 ; “ The list of 

induBtriee \thioh, though their products are essentisl alike in peace and war, 
are lacking in this country, is lengthy and almost ominous. Until they are 
brought into existence, on an adequate scale, Indian Capitalists will, in times 
of peace, be deprived of a number of profitable enterprises whilst ii» the 
event of a war which renders sea transport impossible, India’s aK important 
existing industries wiU be exposed to the risk of stoppage, oonsumoTe 
to great hardship, and her armed forces to the gravest possible danger ” 
(Paragraph 82). The Commission pointed out that the basis of modern 
organised industries in those countries where they mads their first appea* 
raboe, was the manufacture of cast and wrought-iron but - that there was 
'no flourishinft iron and steel industry of India and this great deficiency heff' * 
affeoted the general situation. The Commission however was preohiiod 
from an exatidbation of the relation of fiscal policy to industrial develop- 
ment. It was on the 7th October, 1921, that the Gbvernment of India 
issued a Besolution appointing a Fiscal Commission to examine the tariff 
policy of the f^vemment of India and to made recommendations. 


The Fiscal Commission declared that the measures recommended by 
the Industrial Commission would not by themselves produce any marked 
impetus to industrial enterprise. The Commission recommended in the 
best interests of India the adoption of a policy of protection to be applied 
with* disoeimination. But protection involves some loss to the country 
a dApring it *and the most important loss is the burden of increased prices 
that proteotitojduties impose on the people. Thme losses will, toweyer. 
be toAnorary/lf the policy of proteotlon is applied with ditorimina|ion. 
Md the Fisoi Commission was satisfied that the tempora^ Iom inyoTyed 
^u'be^jaore than made good by the ultimate gam. The Oomnussm 

wentuallir r^oApended the appointment of a permanent Tanfl 
Cveni^W. integrity and of impartiality, to make detailed 

condstii^ of taen of abU^.^otinm^^^ ^ appointment 

SrS’^HriS Bo^rd, it would minimise (Jsngem of ^ 

tion and mitigate nsto of or toher measures of assistanto 

would watch the effe^ <^f protectw^ ^ 

^n^induatnofc that the quertion of extending proteotion to 

oiv *». to, b, 

tht Tariff Board.’ _ of the Gowrasnent' 

The Tariff Bo^ f « 1*093 ^ with an offi ri -bi , Mr. Q. Rainey, C.S.C 
of India -dated l^h July, 19 • Prof. V. (J. Kal® and fir. P. P* 

aa Propi^erf ^ ^“ne Board considered the claims of , 

GinwaJl* »”a» . memtors. Tm ,-,„nnslv to ike conclusion : jU the 

Indhstrylfor protection and Mme^ nianuf^ure in India ‘ 
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niftpyr yean to,4M>tne» and there ii eerioaa danger that it may eefM altogether/* 
The ^nger to the eteel ibduetry arose out of the importation^ of foreign 
steel Ifom Belgiumi France and Germany at abnormally low prices/’ 

The Operation of the proposals of the Board was liipited to a period of 
three years^> both because of the uncertainty as to the future course of world 
prices and the probability of a decided drop Jn the cost of production. The 
duties recommended by the Board were intended approximately to bridge 
the difference between the prices at which steel was likely to enter India 
withput duty and the price at which the Indian manufacturer could sell 
eteel at a reasonable profit. Thus the price at which steel bars were 
expected to come into India was Bs. 140 per ton ; the price at which accord* 
ing to the calculations of the Board the Indian manufacturer would be able 
to sell , steel bars with reasonable profit was Ba. 180 and the duty imposed 
on such bars by the Steel Protection Bill was Bs. 40 per ton. VThe duty^ 
variedi of coursci with different qualities of steel goods. The Board came 
to the condusion that there was room for economy in the Tata Iron and 
Steel Works and hoped that the company would pay special attention to it. 

« The Steel Protection Bill embodying most of the suggestion^ of the 
Tariff Boardi was passed in June, 1924. 

But in the meantime the steel industry went through greiit fluctuations 
of prices. The price of imported steel fell further and the Tariff Board was 
ask^ in October, 1924, to consider an application from Tata ’41 for further * 
protection. The Board examined the prices at which steel was being imported ' 
a^those which the Tata Iron and Steel Company had been able to ^btain 
fo|^ its products and came definitely to the conclusion that the Steel Frotec* 
tion Act had failed to achieve its purpose. The Board consequently re* 
comnreoded hejavy increases in the duties on Steel. 

V The Government did not think that this further Protection should take 
^ form of the very heavy additional duties proposed by the Tariff Boald. 
^e Government, therefore, proposed that protection in the abape of duties ' 
ah^ld be supplemented by bounties. On the 26th January, 19^6, Sir Charles 
Innep moved the following resolution in the Assembly : This AjMtnbly 
rfipommends to the Governor-General in Council that a bounty^h^ld.be/ 
l>aSd on steel manufactured in India between the Ist October, 1984 ^aa%^ the 
30th‘* September, 1926, subject to the following conditions :^(l) TfiuTOtmty 
should be paid only to firms or companies manufacturing, mainly fr^^ig^ 
irou n^e in India from Indian ores steel ingots of definite qtmUty ^ f2) 
Tfte bounty should be paid on steel ingpts manufactured by suchv^rliui and 
at the rate of Bs. 20 b ton on 70 per .cent of the total weight oiflm ingot# 
manufactured in each month ; (3) The total amount of the bounty payable 
in ||he 42 months ending the 80th September, 1925, should not.azoied ; 
Bs. 60 lakhs.” The motion was carried. . \ ^ 


>On ^e 16th September, 1925, Sir Charles Innes moved a resolution 
adking|jthe Assembly to agree to glint a maximum of a . 8i||ty lakhs bouety to 
thiS^lIIndustry up to the 3l8t l^rcfa; l92t. This wai <mne agaitii, ams the 
Tariff Board had gone into the question of continuing protecticfn 1 k) the ttiel 
industry/ The Board reriterated the policy of levying additioi^^Ul^^ 
importp(| 4 (;eeL The Government confessed that the TaijflTMl^ 
logio^ in its view but that it failed to take note of sevarel cogsidemt^ns 
could not be ignored| The Governmeat emphatiiid t* 




]|^re much r^ore generous forms of apsistance than anrinpreim in 



4St 


^ Wi<*d > inateW l9S7. tk« 4|^ 
^id. Mr. OiQw^A M Presiflent and Mewra MatbW a«d A. R IlU^ 
^ condnc#^ an enquiiy into fha oonditiop oi^ 
industry. The B^rd i rnoommeudations briefly are r (l) Pf^taolton Si 
8,ab.twtiaUy imptoTedthe position ofcthe steel indnstry ; -(2) TU^oas of 

*‘?J® W1«D ««b8tantially and nnless proteotioo ia'da^noad. 

it wiir^t ^ l^ible to manufwtore and sell Indian steel in obmpetitioo 
with tfbe in^Tted vroduot. (3) The protection already (cianted should bo 
opi^ued la a modified form for seven years till Match, 1234. The ftMwd 
oondemnhi afain the system of bounties preferred by Qovernment fiat 
the most. unpovtant part of the Beport Is that which deals with thafom 
. tim fonewed ptoteotion to steel will take. The Boaid redaoes<the rati of 
duty and beiieves that by the end of seven years the industi’v should bo 
able 'Ao- mefit British oompetition without the assistanoe iS any pfol^tivo 
9 tOven\|e duty, if continental prices remain at their present level. 

Jltd iSfiord tu 0 gttt 0 d iht imposition of a hone duty on att stool , impodKU 
fiypiKlohatovot country vshile an additional duty is rseommsndod on stosi if nusr' 
JMtUh aiji^4 . This is the scheme of preference which has roused to mueh 

opposl&ni*^ The Bill embodying the main recommendations oontained in tho 

report of cthe Tariff Board was referred to a Select Committee ofHho 
memhero pf the Assembly. The m^ority of the members of the Committee 
have oMoesed the policy of differential duties in certain classes ‘ of stohl 
with a Ipwer rate on steel of British mannfaeture and a higher rate on Mod 
of hoVBHtish manufacture. The Committee has modified the BUI , ~ 
enipnsyetfng the Oovernor-General'ln-Council to increase, but not to redo 
< dutyohargeable on articles of British manufaoture, if changes in the prio 
are sdoh as are likely to render ineffeetive the protection given to tiie loiioa 
steel in^uBtry. The Committee has further provided for an enquiry . earlieiN 
' April 1933, if oiroumstanoes are ever such as to render an earlier 'Inqidry 
imperative. 

, It is %pparent to all students of publie affairs that the peeseat eon* 
trovemt centres round the proposal of differentiation between steeli^df 
British^Weufaoture and steel of non-British manufaoture. It fa geiferlll^ 
aokhotle^d that the steel industry has a claim to renewed protection. p« 

, tedaotfoo in duties has not been criticised adversely, the demand forwa 
' attoBtfop oi bounties has not been subjected to informed scrutiny. It shows ' 
"verFoltearly the temper of the country. Imperial proferonoo has beotf^- 
obieob of Indian suspicion for decades and tho moment this propoW « 
preferenti^-dutiea has been resuscitated a storm of indignaUon has burst 
'over it? It cannot be denied that this hostility u prompted by polU^ 

" inoliiv®8 iJODO# , j - 

-T^ oosition has been further obscured by the Une of reasiming adoptw 

bv thn nr who advocate the new Steel Protection Bill. Mr. Jinnah was 

Lt then . he defined preference as the 

!i !*LX Hritfah steel so as to reduce, British prices in India. 

eiSSi^ons can only confuse the issue and rouse suspicion.^ 
^fantoftic explan^ons w favoured coontnes pay duty a* 

Wre^oe jaieam that go , . Whether the prefereotial r^te hp real 

4 »ite*>*^r 5®" SlXrSeteneralXhMb^^^^ 

minimum duty, which tl^^bwo««^• 
Si ;Se3 iS^Sh St.Sen?g tho economic effect. ini«al.;»l. V ^ 






4N|7iBlKi^roda«mj|ii'' India. Bnfc^ 'jOT*l*<nj 

tndkUdM p^fetenoe will 

fi iw. ,Tlw real'isau® <B w^tWefri tli^ 

affd^ tMVna&li^* iadustry* There is firt^ 4i 
riaing the Se^i^ent to raise the rates on British'^slohfSf^tlPdm^ ' 
We'faatp itt «dditioD to this the considered bfibien^lihf^lniduw 
tha^^ntinental s<M is aifeoted by a mukiplieity ‘4i 
oaqnofc i^seelili.'' The basic duty has conseouen^ ,to*i>e 
fenikeat9,tbe price of standard Biitisb steel. It ^f t(fifoitaii<t#nft 
p^ticsl atmosphere is so surcharged with feelings .of siupi^p^ll^q 
ad un OTW idieed ezauination of such a subjeOt of profound inspiinavoo p’ 
oalfy tH^ssihls** ' 
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(tdby.fnpf* K. BHattacharjya^ 





